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PREFACE. 


Ty presenting a new volume of the Annual Register 
to the public, we approach it with a confidence te- 
sulting from the kind protection that public con 
tinues to extend to us, and from the conviction, with 
which we are impressed, that in it will be found the 
same accuracy of research, fidelity of narration, and 
variety of entertainment, which distinguish those by 
which it is preceded. 

The year, of which we are the historians, has been 
marked by the most important events, the results of 
which must bear very materially upon the condition 
and views of a great portion of mankind. To the 

_ Most material of those, in themselves, and in their pro- 
bable consequences to mankind and to society, we 
_ have bestowed a marked attention, and have developed 
__ the causes which led to them, from ‘sources of the 
_ most authentic information. To the fresh ageres- 
- ions of France, which raised a new coalition against 
_ her; to the different negociations which preceded the 
War on the continent ; and to the details of the dis- 
_ astrous campaign, which terminated in the plains 
_ of Moravia ; a more than ordinary care has been ap- 
‘ plied, and we trust the detail ‘will well repay the 
_ Curiosity of the reader. 
If to record the successes of the French upon the 
- continent have proved a task equally irksome and dis- 
_ agreeable, it has been far otherwise when the exploits 
; of the British navy, within the present year, have 
passed us in revievy. By them, the proud threatenings 
of 
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of our bitterest and most powerful enemy have been 
proved as vain as impotent ; and we exulted in re-tra- 
cing the steps which led to the most splendid victory, 
ever obtained upon the ocean. On the favourite ser- 
vice of Britain, its management at home, and its trans- 
actions in every part of the globe, we have of course 
expatiated in the fullest manner our limits would 
afford. 

The investigation of Indian affairs, the importance 
of which is eve‘y hour becoming more obvious, has 
employed our best exertions, and will, we are con- 
vinced, be found well worthy of perusal. 

To the domestic politics of the British empire we 
have, as usual, devoted the greatest care, and we trust 
the mode in which they have been treated, will be 
found to have been dictated by a spirit of truth and 
impartiality. 

The miscellaneous part of the work, and the selec- 
tions of which it is ina great measure composed, have 
been attended to with the utmost care; ,and the lover 
of biography, poetry, natural philosophy, and anti-— 
quity, together with the mere annalist, will all find 
here, subject matter, connected with their several 
pursuits, drawn from the best sources of literature, 
which have appeared within the period, treated of 
_ inthis volume. 

Upon the whole, we hope this fruit of our labours 
will be found not only rich with instruction and 
entertainment, but be considered so faithful a deposi- 
tary of passing events, that it may serve the future his- 
torian a3 his best book of reference hereafter, and his 
richest fund of materials. 
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CHAP. I. 


Opening of the Session of Parliament—Substance of his Majesty’s Speech— 
Address moved for in the House of Lords, by Lord Elliot—Seconded by 
Lord Gwydir—Debate—Address carried unanimously—Moved in the 
Commons by the Hon. Mr. Dillon—Debate—Mr. For+-Mr. Pitt—Mr. 

_ Windham.—Agreed to without further Opposition—Presented to the 

King—Inquiry into the Causes of the late Mahratta War—Mr. Francis’s 
_ Motion agreed to, thereon.—Supplies moved for and granted—Spanish 


solutions put and agreed to. 
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ee session of parliament for the 
present year commenced un- 

usually late.—It was not till the 
15th of January that his majesty 

went in state to the house of peers, 

where the commons attending, and 
_ the usual formalities having been 
_ complied with, the king was pleased 
to deliver a most gracious speech 
_ from the throne.* 


¥: Vou. XLII. 


* Vide “ State Papers,” p. 605. 


Papers laid before the House—Army Estimates—Debaie thereon—Re- 


After announcing to his lords and 
commons, assembled in parliament, 
the continued and eager exertions 
of the enemy, since the last session, 
for the invasion of the British do- 
minions, his majesty congratulated 
them upon the skill and intrepidity 
of his navy, the formidable state of 
the army and militia, the unabated 
zeal and improved discipline of a 

yast 
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- 
vast volunteer force, and the gene- 
ral ardour manifested by every class 
of his subjects, which, in their united 
effect, had completely checked, and 
had been abundantly sufficient to de- 
ter him from so desperate and hope- 
less an enterprise. Bui, while such 
was the actual state of affairs, it must, 
be-remembered, that the security of 
the country had arisen from the 
prompt and resolute determinations 
of the government, and which to 
preserve in their fall vigour, must 
not be relaxed, even for a moment. 
“His majesty then poceeded to 
state that the conduct of the court 
of Spain, under the direct influence 
of French councils, had been such, 
as to compel him to take decisive 
measures to guard against hostility 
from that quarter, at the same time 
that every effort had been made by 
him to avert the calamities of war 
with a country so circumstanced. 
The refusal, however, of satisfactory 
explanations on the part of that 
power, had obliged the English mi- 
nister to depart from Madrid,.and 
war had since been declared by 
Spain against this kingdom; —all 
the papers respecting which event 
should speedily be laid before par- 
Jiament. 

His majesty next adverted to the 
general conduct of the French go- 
yernment towards the continent, 
as being recently marked by every 
Species of outrage, and the most 
anequivecal determination of that 
power to violate every principle of 

ublic law or civilized usage, which 
impeded the career, of the present 
ruler of France, towards an uncon- 
trolled predominance in Europe, if 
not to universal dominion.—That 
he had lately received a communica- 
tion from that government, con- 
taining professions of a pacific ten- 
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dency, to which, however, his mas 
jesty had been pleased to reply only 
in general terms, expressive of his 
wish for the restoration of the bles- 
sings of peace to the afflicted world, 
but declining any more particular 
explanations, without previous com- 
munications with those powers to 
whom he was engaged in confiden- 
tial intercourse and connection, 
with a view to that important ob- 
ject ; and especially with the empe- 
ror of Russia, who had given the 
strongest proofs of the most dig- 
nified sentiment, and of the strongest 
interest in the independence and 
happiness of Europe. 

To the commons, his majesty ex- 
pressed his sorrow for the additi- 
onal burdens he was forced to impose 
upon them, at the same time that he 
expressed his conviction in their - 
willingness to support him in the 
present arduous but necessary con- 
test; and to both houses his mas 
jesty expressed, generally, his con- 
viction that their most strenuous 
efforts would not be wanting to en- 
able him to prosecute the war with 
vigour, and thereby conduce, in the 
most effectual manner, to its termi- 
nation by a safe and honourable 
peace, 

After his majesty and the com- 
mons had withdrawn, and a copy of 
the specch having been read by the 
lord chancellor,—Lord Eliot moved. | 
an address in answer, which, how- 
eyer, he did not think it necessary 
to enforce, otherwise than by a 
slight review of the different topics 
to which it adyerfed. He appeared 
to doubt the sincerity of the French 
government in the late overtures for © 
negocialion,and observed, withpride, 
that the presumptuous bosat made 
atthe commencement of the war, 
that this eomniry, was no longer able 
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to cope, ‘‘ single-handed,” with 
‘France, was now given up, and that 
after the enemy had brought his 
preparations for invasion to the 
highest state, he now seemed con- 
scious of the vanity of his hopes ; 


- an effect for which he considered the 


country indebted to the excellent 
measures adopted for our defence, 
to the skill and gallantry of our 
officers and seamen, to the admira- 
ble discipline of our army and mili- 
tia, and to the patriotism and valour 
of a new description of force, in 


_the order of our brave and patriotic 


volunteers. IHlis lordship intimated 
a doubt, whether, considering the 
animosity heretofore shewn by the 
enemy, his motives, in making the 
late overtures, might not have been 
to embarrass the government, to 
create divisions in parliament, or 
discontent in the country, by excit- 
ing too eager a desire for peace ; in 
any of which cases he thorght our 
best resource was in that firmness 
and unanimity, which he strongly 
recommended. 

The address, which, as usual, 
contained sentiments in unison with 


those of his majesty’s speech, was 


seconded by lord Gwydir, who con- 
gratulated the house on the exalted 
Situation to which the corntry had 
attained, and the inability which 
the enemy, after all his gasconad- 


‘ing, experienced of hazarding his 


boasted fleets and his flotilla from 
under the protection of the cannon 
of his shores. The rupture with 
Spain, he observed, had been long 
expected, and the only surprise was, 
how it could have been so long de- 
Jayed. ‘he councils, the treasures, 
the fleets and the armies of Spain, 
had Jong been under the coutrol 
of French despotism, nor could that 
devoted country maintain peace one 


hour after the interests of France 
required that it should go to war. 
Self-preservation even required of 
us to seize upon the treasures of 
Spain, and employ them for our own 
defence, rather than suffer tiem to 
go, as had been the case through the 
war, to the payment and support of 
those armies, which France was col. 
lecting within sight of our coasts, 
and with which it was threatening 
our ruin, _ With respect to the com- 
munications lately sent from France, 
the house would be better able to 
form an opinion on them when it 
should be acquainted with their na- 
ture and extent ; but, at all events, 
nothing could be lost by our perse- 
verance in those strenuous exertions, 
which alone were likely to bring 
about, not a false and hollow secu- 
rity, like the last peace, not peace in 
words, and malignant hostility in 
actions, but a peace that would af- 
ford amoral and well-founded assu- 
rance of lasting and mutual benefit, 
Lord Carlisle said, that though he 
cordially agreed in every sentiment 
expressed in the speech, there were 
some topics connected with, and ad- 
verted to, by the two noble lords, 
which wonld require future explana- 
tion. What he alluded to was the 
mode of commencing the war with 
Spain, by the detention of some of 
her ships, and the representation 
made of the present respectable 
and formidable state of the army. 
In agreeing to the address, he wished 
to be understood as pledged to no 
opinion, on either of these subjects. 
Lord Hawkesbury, (secretary of 
state,) admitted that the two points 
alluded to by the noble lord would 
be fit subjects for separate dis- 
cussion, and said that, when the 
proper occasion came, he should be 
ready to maintain that our conduct 
B2 towards 
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towards Spain was justifiable on the 

“grounds of policy, justice, and libe- 
rality; and also to shew,that such an: 
augmentation had been made in the 
military force of the country, in 
troops of the line, militia and vo- 
Junteers, that we had at this moment 
600,000 men ready to take the 
field. 

His royal highness the duke of 
Clarence spoke merely to the same 
effect as lord Carlisle, and thought 
it would be more consistent with the 
humanity and magnanimity of this 
great nation, to have employed 
double the force it did in the deten- 
tion of the Spanish ships, which 
might have prevented the unhappy 
accident that had occurred. 

Lord Grenville also expressed his 
general concurrence in the address, 
but referred the two main points, 
already taken notice of, for future 
discussion, 

The duke of Norfolk expressed 
his disappointment at not finding 
any notice taken, in the specch, of 
the final emancipation of the Roman 
catholics of Ireland, which was ex- 
pected to beone of the first acts of | 
the present government, as inability 
to carry it into effect was the reason 
generally assigned for a right ho- 
nourable gentleman (Mr. Pitt) and 
his friends before retiring from ad- 
ministration. If the Roman catho- 
lics were already satisfied, he should 
urge the subject no further ; but if 
not, it must form the subject of a 
future discussion ; for he was eon- 
vineed that the best mode of secur. 
ing peace, and maintaining our re- 
spect abroad, was by conciliation 
and unanimity at home. 

After.a few words, in which it was 
understood that -the papers con- 
nected with the several points in his 
Majesty’s speech would be pre- 
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sented on an early day, the address 
was agreed to. 

On the same day, a similar ad- 
dress was moved in the house of 
commons, by the honourable Henry 
Augustus Dillon, who, after barely 
adverting to the rupture with the 
court of Madrid, and the latecom- 
munication from France, and refer- 
ring them for future discussion, ex- 
pressed his delight and satisfaction 
at having proofs of the just sense 
the emperor of Russia entertained 
of the oppressions and outrageous 
conduct of France, praised the at- 
tention of the present administra- 
tion, for the state of defence in 
which they had placed Ireland, 
which France considered as our 
most vulnerable point. 

Mr. Fox said, that though he did 
not mean to propose any amend- 
ment to the address, there were 
some things which he could not 
suffer to pass unnoticed. In the 
first place, he did not see how he 
could approve of his majesty’s de- 
termination not to explain himself 
further on the French communica- 
tion, until he consulted certain 
foreign courts, unless he knew what 
the nature of the intercourse between 
his majesty, and those foreign courts 
was. If hedid knowit, hemight per- 
hapsapproveofit; but,circumstanced 
as he was, he could give no opinion. 
He next adverted so the omission of 
the claims of the Roman catholics of 
Jreland, to which he understood the 
right honourable gentleman (Mr. 
Pitt) stood pledged ; and then pass- 
ed on to another omission, of a not 
less important, but mose surprising 
kind, On former occasions, when 
parliament took measures for in- 
creasing the power of the country, 
it was usual with his majesty to com~ 
pliment them (when be thought often 
they 


her. 
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they but ill deserved it) on the wis- 
dom of their measures. But here 
nothing was said of the effect of that 
measure ef the right honourable gen- 
tleman (Mr. Pitt) for the improve- 
ment of our military system, which 
was last year supposed to make the 
whole difference between an admi- 
nistration of imbecility and one of 
vigour. There was not a word in 
the speech of the difference between 
the two, and he believed it would 
be admitted that the measure of last 
year had altogether failed. Ile 
would not prejudge the subjeét of 
the Spanish war before the papers 
relating to it were before the house, 
but he must remark that the seizing 
of the Spanish frigates, loaded and 
destined as they were, did certainly 
bear an unseeml yappearance,and one 
not much tothe honour of this coun- 
try. Never was there amoment when 
this nation ought to stand more clear 
of reproach than the present, when 
we were accusing France of viola- 
tions of the law of nations, and mak- 
ing them a ground of war with her; 
and when, upon that ground, we were 
calling upon foreign nations to make 
a common cause with us against 
He therefore hoped that nei- 
ther Spain, nor any other nation, 
whether they vied with cach other 
for outrage, violation, or contempt 
of the law of nations, or for their 
reverence for it, would have it in 
their power to accuse us justly either 
of any such outrage, violation, or 
contempt, or even of indifference to 
the principles of equity and modera- 
tion; and he further hoped that no 
partiality to our own country would 
induce us to everlook any of these 
principles, whether towards Spain 


or any other power, even though it 


Should be a power in dispute with 
nS. 


The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer (Mr. Pitt) conceived the speech 
to be sufficiently explicit, in declar- 
ing that confidential communications 
did subsist between his majesty and 
some of the continental powers, and 
gave the house assurances of the 
magnanimous sentiments entertained 
by the emperor of Russia, relative 
to the highest interests of Europe, as 
well as the security and independence 
of this country. This was surely 
sufficient for all those who thought 
that in making peace we should 
look to the re-establishment of those 
ancient continental relations, which 
French ambition had overthrown. 
As to the state of Ireland, he ob- 
served, that though that Erna cer 
tainly ‘had not derived all the bene- 
fits from the union which that mea- 
sure was capable of affording, yet 
great advantages had already at- 
tended it, and many others may 
speedily be expected. If themeasures 
which the honourable gentleman 
(Mr. Fox) now so loudly called for, 
appeared to him so immediately ne- 
cessary, why did he suffer four years 
to elapse since the union, and never 
have called for them before ? ‘* What 
the reasons are,’ continued he, 
‘* which have induced me to suffer 
it to remain dormant, I shall, on a 
future occasion, have an opportu. 
nity of stating, and I flatter myself 
that the house and the country will 
give me credit for consistency, when 
I have stated the reasons why § still 
think that the matter should remain 
dormant at the present moment.” 
With respeét to the plan of military 
defence which he proposed last year, 
though he admitted that its etteéts, 
in adding to the numbers of our mi- 
litary force, had hitherto been very 
small, yet he was far from thinking 
it a measure which ought not to 

B 3 have 
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have been adopted. He men- 
tioned that we had now a regular 
disposable force, far beyond that 
of Jast year, but admitted, at the 
same time, that it ought to be fur- 
ther augmented.’ In adverting to 
the detention of the Spanish ships, 
he said, he was confident that a 
little time would clear up and jus- 
tify the suspicions which the ho- 
nourable gentleman entertained 
upon that subject. He agreed that 
it was at all times necessary for this 
country to keep up its high charac- 
ter for moderation, justice, and ho- 
nour, but was confident that the de- 
tention of the frigates would not, 
upon full explanation, be found a 
departure from the strictest rules of 
moderation and justice. All these 
topics may, in their turn, be subjects 
of discussion in that house, till which 
time it would be proper to pcstpone 
any debate upon them. 

Mr. Windham vindicated the con- 
duct of Mr. Fox, in urging the ca- 
tholic claims now, when we had a 
cabinet that was friendly to them, 
though it would have been in 
vain to urge them during the admi- 
nistration of a hostile cabinet. With 
respect to our relative situation 
with the continent, he thought the 
communication was rather scanty, 
and should have wished to know to 
what extent the emperor of Russia 
was willing to co-operate with us 
against France, or what exertions 
he was disposed to make for the re- 
storation of the ancient balance of 
power on the continent: but upon 
that subject he would wait, in hopes 
of further explanation. As to-the 
rupture with Spain, and the deten- 
tion of the frigates, though he did 
not feel himself in a situation to pro- 
nounce a final judgment, yet, judg- 
ing of jt from what was known as 
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yet, it could excite no other sentis 
ment than reprobation. In stat. 
ing this opinion, he wished it to be 
understood as subjeét to such expla. 
nations as might hereafter be afford- 
ed. In adverting to the state of the 
regular army, he said, if the word 
respectable applied to the quality; 
of our regular force, no man was 
more ready to admit. it; but if ap. 
plied to their number, he must deny 
the truth of the assertion. When he 
came to that part of the speech 
which mentioned the violent and un- 
just proceedings of the French go- 
vernment, he dwelt emphatically on 
the case of captain Wright, of the 
Vincejo ship of war, who, though 
taken valiantly fighting on board his 
ship, in most clear and legitimate 
warfare, was detained a close pri- 
soner in the Temple, and exposed 
to alarming threats, contrary to 
every rule and practice of war, as 
observed among civilized nations.— 
This officer remained in that situa- 
tion far longer than was consistent 
with the honour of this country, and 
if no other means of redress should 
be found eifectual, he suggested whe- 
ther it was uot full time to recur te 
the only remaining one, of retalia- 
tion. On the question being then 
put, the address was unanimously 
agreed to. 

The address was accordingly pre- 
sented to his majesty on the Thurs. 
day following, and a most gracious 
answer returned to it. | 

In the house of commons, on the 
Qist of January, Mr. Francis, after 
adverting to the variety of papers 


Jaid before them last year, relative, , 


to the causes of the war which be- 
gan in 1803, against two of the prin- 
cipal Mahratta chiefs, Scindia and 
Boosla, and its conelusion by @ 
treaty of peace signed after these 

chiefs 
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thiefs had been reduced to submis- 
gion, drew their attention to the 
other war, which broke out imme- 


‘diately, or soon after, with another 


Mahratta inferior chief, of the name 
of Holkar. Though it was proba- 
ble that this chief had before this 
been reduced by the same force that 
had subdued the greatest powers of 
the Mahratta empire, yet, as he held 
it to be of importance to the safety 
of our possessions in India that a 
faithful communication of all trans- 
actions in India should be regularly 
laid before parliament, and as this 
inconsidcrable chieftain HolKar had, 

in this petty war, surrounded with 
his cavalry and cut to pieces a whule 
detachment of ours, consisting of 
two complete companies of seapoys, 
Some cannon, and’ fifty Kuropean 
artillery men; he should move that 
there be laid ‘before’ this house, co- 
pies, or extracts, of all letters or 
correspondence, received from India 
since the last session of parliament, 
relative to hostilities between the 
British government and a Mahratta 
chief, called Jeswunt Rao Holkar, 
and the causes thereof, as far as 
may be consistent with the pudlic 
service, and with the good faith due 
to persons from shdn’ secret intelli- 
gence may have been received. ‘The 
motion was agreed to. 

_ The house of commons on the 
23d of January, voted that 120,000 
men, includitig 30,000 nsarines, be 
granted for the service of the navy, 
for the rat 1805, aud a sum not 
exceeding 2,886,000/. for the pay of 
the said nen, at the rate of 1/. 17s. 

per man; a sum of 2,964,000/. for 
Fictualling, &e. at the rate of 1. 18s. 

per man; ind 4,680 OOO/. for weat 
and tear, &c. of shipping. In an- 
Swer to a question from Mr. Joln- 


a 


stone, on the same day, the number 


of men now actually employed in the 


nayy was stated to be about 107 
or 108,000. 

For several days after this, the 
business of the session proceeded in 
the ordinary course, without gny 
debate of importance having taken 
place. Several votes were passed 
for supplies and public services, and 
a variety of motions made for diifer- 
ent papérs which were productive 
of no more than conversations. On 
the 24th of January the charicellor 
of the exchequer presented to the 
house of commons, by bis majesty’s 
command, the papers relative to 
the. diséusston with Spain, in 1803 
and 1804, and also a paper entitled 
«¢ A declaration, dated Downing 
“ Street, the 24th of ‘January, 
*¢ 1805. ie 

On the 4th of February, the Ses 
cretary at War having moved the 
army estimates of the. year, being 
12,395,490/; 7s. 6d. for 312, 046 
men, under the different heads of 
service, Mr, Francis, observing that 
there was a charge for 20,145 
men in India, wished to know eee 
ther these were Europeans indepen- ~ 
dant of the company, and whether 
the regiments composing the aggre- 
gate number were really complete. 
He did not think the number of 
Europeans in India could be more 
than 8 or 9000 men. ‘he Secretary 
at War replied, that the troops were 
independant of the company, and 
the regiments, as well as he under- 
stood, complete, and far above 
the numbers stated by the honoura- 
ble gentleman. 

Colonel Calcraft objected to the 
enormous charge for general officers, 
amounting to 212 in number, un- 
paralleled in the history of the 

B4 country 
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country in any age, and for the ne- 
cessity of which it would be proper 
to account. 

The Secretary at War replied, 
that if the number and expence of 
gencral officers was unparalleled, so 
was the occasion for them. The 
necessity of keeping up an army of 
600,000 men to guard against inva- 
sion was unprecedented, and he ad- 

,ded, were it not for that volun- 
teer force, which some gentlemen 
seemed now so desirous to depre- 
ciate, the storm which had so long 
threatened us, would, by this time, 
have burst upon our heads, 

Mr. Kinnaird thought theappoint- 
ment of inspecting brigadier gene- 
Fals to the volunteers, though at 
first useful, at present unnecessary ; 
and indeed the more so, as serious 
disputes were to be apprehended, 
from their being so often at variance 
with the old field officers appointed 
to superintend those corps. Mr. 
Whitbread expressed himself of the 
same opinion. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
observed, that as, in the present eir- 
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cumstances of the country, it might 
be found necessary to collect a large 
body of troops at some particular 
point, that could not well be effected 
without the assistance of brigadier 
generals, who should therefore be 
kept in readiness for any such oc. 
casion, According to the last re- 
turns, the volunteers amounted to 
upwards 325,000 effective men 5 
240,000 of these had been reported 
fit for immediate service, and only 
about 40,000 remained yet to be in- 
spected. He did not think therefore 
the house would think the sum of 
50,000/. an object to be put in 
competition with improving the dis- 
cipline of that powerful branch of 
our defensive force. Mr. Whit- 
bread admitted that the sum was 
but small, if the effect was great, 
but he denied that the high state of 
discipline of the volunteers was to 
be attributed to the orders or ma- 
nagement of the brigadier generals, 
but to the activity of the inspecting 
officers, who werecompetent to all 
the purposes required. The diffe- 
rent resolutions were then agreed to. 
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Parliamentary Proceedings continued—Motion made by Sir Evan Nepean 
Sor the Continuation of the Act for suspending the Habeas Corpus in Lre- 
land—Debute—Sir John Newport—Mr. D. Brown—Hutchinson—Sir 
John Stuart—Mr. Windham—Pitt—Fox—Lord de Blaquiere—Jr. 
Alexander —Martin— Dawson—Division—Motion carried.—Debates on 
the Rupture with Spain—in the Lords—Lord Mulgrave moves an Address 
of Thanks to the King for the Production of the Papers relating thereto. 

| Speeches of Earl Spencer—Viscount Sidmouth—Lord > King—Eal of 

’ Darnly—Lord Grenville—Hawkesbury.— Address carried without a Divi- 
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_ FYRHE next debate; of any consi- 
derable interest took place in 
_ the house of commons on the 8th 
_ ef February, upon a motion made 
_ by Sir E. Nepean, (principal secre- 
_ tary to the lord lieutenant of Ire- 
- Jand) for leave to bring in a bill to 
 contiaue the act of last session for 
_ the suspension of the habeas corpus 
actin Ireland. The grounds which 
_ he assigned for it, were, the notoriety 
_ of disaffection still prevailing in Ire- 
_ Iand, the preparations of the enemy 
for the invasion of that country, 
the number of Irishmen associated 
‘with the forces destined for that 
purpose, and the committee of united 
Trishmen then sitting in Paris, and 
‘corresponding with their brethren at 
home. It was, he said, the morc ne- 
‘cessary to arm the government with 
is authority, as the present act 
would expire in about six weeks, at 
which time, a number of persons 
now imprisoned, on charges of high 
| treason, must otherwise be liberated 
and left uncontrolled to pursue 
their secret machinations. 
mo 


ca 


Sir John Newport thought the 
slight grounds now stated, insuffi. 
cient for suspending the most valua~ 
ble part of the constitution, through- 
out the whole of Ireland, and in- 
volving the people of that country 
in a general proscription. ff a 
committee of united Irishmen sitting 
at Paris was a sufficient argument 
for the suspension, there would be 
no end of it during the war: for the 
enemy would take care to keep up 
that handle for a measure which 
they knew must exasperate and in- 
flame the minds of a people, amongst. 
whom it was their object to stir up 
and keep alive the spirit’ of disaf- 
fection. The people of Ireland 
should be made to feel that the impe- 
rial parliament were as tender of 
their privileges, as they were of 
those of the people of England, and 
even more so, as powers increased 
at a distance, were always more lia- 
“ble to be abused. Such ‘treatment 
could not easily be brooked by a 
loyal and strong-minded race of 
people, such, fer instance, as the 
people 
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people of Ulster in particular, unless 
some sufficient reasons were shewn 
for it; he therefore moved, as an 
amendment-—‘* hata committee of 
*¢ 21 members be chosen by ballot, 
*¢ to examine such documents as may 
*¢ be laid before them, and to re- 
** port to the house their opinion 
*¢ upon these documents, whether 
“< the continuance of the suspension 
*¢ of the habeas corpus act, be a 
** measure necessary to the tran- 
S guillity of Ireland at the present 
<¢ time.’” 

Mr. D. Brown bore his testimony 
to the loyalty of the great majority 
of the people of Ircland, but ap- 
proved of the stispensioi, as neces- 
sary to counteract the machinations 
of these numerous emissaries of 
France, who would otherwise take 
Shelter under that constitution, 
which it was their object to destroy, 

Mr. Hutchinson, though he la- 
mented that so strong a measure 
should be thought necessary, said he 
would not oppose it; at the same 
time that he hoped his majesty’s 
ministers would turn their attention 
to the amelioration of the state of 
Ircland. 

Sir John Stuart considered the 
measure as called for by the loyal 
part of the people of Ireland, for 
their protection against the machi- 
nations of the disaffected. In the 
hands of the present chief governor, 
there was no danger of the power 
being abused, and his situation 
while in office (as attorney generat) 
gave him opportunities to know, 
that to reveal the grounds of this 
measure by laying open the sources 
of information, would be to expose 
the loyal subject to the knife of the 
assassin. 

Mr. Windham said, that though 
he had supported former suspensions 
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of the habeas corpus act, he never 
did, nor would do so tow, except 
upon strong and clear grounds ei 
ther prored or notoriously existing, 
As to the argument of a committee 
of united [rishmen sitting in Paris, 
that might subsist during the war,” 
or even in time of peace, aud thus 
afford a ground for the suspension 
of the constitution, perhaps alf 
through the empire. It was admit- 
ted on all hands that the great majo- 
rity of the people of Ireland were 
loyal, and if there were also some 
mischievous people amongst them, 
so there were in England. The 
question was not what these mis- 
chievous people wished to do, but 
what they could do, amongst a 
people generally well affected. The 
character for moderation which 2 
chief governor may have, did not, 
in a free country, justify so harsh a 
measure as that of putting a whole 
people under martial law ; and there 
was an obligation of honaur and 
consciousness which should make us 
delicate in granting powers to be ex-. 
ercised at a distance, the weight of 
which would fall exclusively upon 
others, while we Knew that they 
could not touch ourselves. He’ 
should therefore vote for the amend- 
ment. 

The Chanccllor of the Exchequer | 
(Mr. Pitt) observed, that it would 
appear, from the speech of the right 
honourable gentleman who spoke 
last, as if he maintained that, in no’ 
case, could the habeas corpus act 
be suspended without a previous 
enquiry, whereas, he knew very _ 
well that it was the practice of par-_ 
liament to suspend this act without 
any previous enquiry, and that it 
was actually so suspended in the 
course of the last war, with his full, 
knowledge and approbation. In 

cases 


eases of notoriety, examination must 
be futile; and was any one ignorant 
that, were not the fleets of the ene- 
: ey: destined for the invasion of Ire- 
_ tand, now blocked up in their ports, 
they’ would have landed their armies 
_ there, accompanied by these Irish 
* traitors, now formed into a kind of 
_ regiment, and keeping up a corres- 
ee with many of their un- 
_ fortunate and infatuated countrymen 
at home. 
It was certainly true, that the dis- 
affected Irish were now few in num- 
z ber compared with what they had 
__ been, and that their means of doing 
a _ mischief were proportionably small, 
_ but experience had abundantly 
_ shewn, since the French revolution, 
_ the miseries which a small minority 
_ were capable of inflicting on their 
country. We were engaged with an 
E active and formidable enemy, who 
would avail himself of any rumours 
i of sedition he may find, and turn 
| them to his own advantage. It was 
_ indeed to be hoped that experience 
would have opened the eyes of even 
the most disaffected of the Irish, 
and that none could be found mad 
enough to seek so fatal an alliance 
as that of the present government of 
‘France; but unfortunately that was 
not the case, and there were still 
Some, weak and wicked enough to 
éeultivate such a connection. The 
distance of Ireland, so much dwelt 
upon, was with him an argument in 
favour of the measure, because it 
as th@refore the more exposed— 
‘Was the important point of the 
itish empire—it was that to which 
le enemy most particularly directed 
is attention—and therefore should 
the more carefully protected 
against hostile aggression and secret 
machinations. He agreed that the 
ence of the character of the 
/ 3 
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lord lieutenant of Ireland was not 

of itself a ground for exitrusting him 

with extraordinary powers; but 

when the necessity for vesting the 

power was fully made out, as in the 

present case, it became of importance 

to ascertain the person who was to 

have the execution of the object 

intended by the grant of such pow- 

ers. He was sorry to observe the 
right honourable gentleman now 
have recourse to the clumsy dilem- 

ma, he had himself so often baffled 
in the course of the last war, when 
brought forward by those with 
whom he was now associated. ‘* Hi- 
** ther the majority of the people 
“* aveloyal, orarenot; if the majori- 
*- ty beloyal, there is no occasion for 
‘* this measure; if the majority be’ 
“ not loyal, say so.” Heagain re- 

peated his regret at finding him now 
having recourse to this weapon, to 
which he before opposed himself 
with so much indignation, 

Mr. Fox declared the doétrines 
promulgated by the right honour- 
able gentleman, that night, the most 
alarming he ever heard broached in 
that house since he had a seat in it, 
aud if ever meant to be serionsly 
acted upon, dep!orable iudeed would 
be the fate of this country. It had 
never before been maintained, that 
because some of the people were bad 
subjects, the liberty of the whole 
people should be placed at the dis- 
cretion of the minister or his agents, 
by the suspension of the habeas cor- 
pus act. He denied it to be his 
** clumsy dilemma,”’ as it was called, 
but the clumsy mis-statement of that 
dilemma, that his right honourable 
friend (Mr. Windham) was success- 
ful. in refuting. lle never argued 
that a man, or even a considerable 
mdjority, would furnish an irresisti- 
ble objection to sucha measure, but 

he 
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he contended that the degree and 
nature of the disloyalty alledged to 
exist, did not justify so harsha sys- 
tem of conduct at that time; but 
even the grounds alledged then were 
sufficiency itself, compared with 
those which were laid for the mea- 
sure now proposed, If there were 
bad subjects in some parts of Ire- 
Jand, so were there also in many 
parts of England, and unless a dif- 
ferent measure of justice was to be 
dealt out between the two countries, 
should the suspension now proposed 
take place in Ireland, what security 
have the people here, that it would 
not also be extended to England? 
It was said, that we were at war 
with a government which wished to 
destroy our constitution and inde- 
pendence, but he would ask what 
government of France were we ever 
at war with, which did not wish to 
do the same ?—aye—quite as willing 
as the present government? If the 
enemy threatened to invade Ireland, 
so did he also threaten to invade 
England, and thus was the war a 
reason as applicable to one country 
as the other. The honourable ba- 
ronet (Sir John Newport) felt a 
laudable tenderness and _ solicitude 
for Ireland. So did he also; but 
he likewise felt, in the same manner, 
for England, if the minister’s prin- 
ciple should unfortunately be adopt- 
ed. It bad been repeatedly de- 
clared by the right honourable gen- 
tleman himself, that notwithstanding 
the blockade of the cnemy’s ports, 
an invasion of Great Britain may be 
expected from day to day, and if 
that was to be made a sufficient 
ground for this suspension, then 
farewel to the habeas corpus act, the 
_ proudest boast and noblest guard of 
the British constitution. He ob- 
served, that from the revolution 
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down to the treaty of Aix la Cha- 
pelle, this privilege had not been 
withdrawn from the people so often 
as during the administration of the 
right honourable gentleman; and 
then only for short intervals, though 
we were almost perpetually at war, 
and though there was much disaf- 
fection in the country, springing 
from the Jacobites, who were as re- 
solute and enterprising, and much 
stronger in numbers, influence, pro- 
perty, and power, than the Jacobins 
of the present day. As to the no- 
toriety of disaffection alluded to, 
even admitting it to be true, did not 
the same, or a much greater noto- 
riety exist at the commencement of 
the last war, when it was stated to 


be even obvious in the streets ? And — 


yet did the government apply for 
the suspension of the habeas corpus 
till an enquiry was instituted by a 


committee, upon whose report the 


proposition was grounded? ‘he 


character of Lord Hardwick, as ree - 


presented, were that representation 
ever so well founded, would be no 
argument with him. Be the disposi- 
tion of a man what it may, he would 
not consent to invest him with ex- 
traordinary, uncontrolled powers, 
for this reason, that it may be 
abused, and because the experience 
of the world taught him to dread 
the abuse of power, to whomsoever 
it may be given. He could not lis- 
ten to any reasoning upon character. 
His objection was to grant the pow= 
er prefixed to the office, not to the 
man. The right honourable gentle- 
man may be as fond of possessing 
unconstitutional power himself, as 
he was of giving it to a lord lieute- 
nant, and if so, he had as good rea- 


sons to give for intending the sus-_ 


pension to Great Britain, as for 
continuing it in Ireland, Ireland 
was 
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was now admitted to be tranquil, 
and therefore he could see no change 
in her situation which would be 
likely to induce the right honour- 
_able gentleman to put an end to this 
odious measure. ‘There could be no 
end to it, at this rate, during the 
present war, and he deprecated its 
adoption the more, as it would fur- 
nish the French government with 
the means of sorely annoying this 
country, by depriving the people of 
their liberty ; for it would have no- 
thing more to do than to promul- 
gate the existence of an Irish or an 
English committee also ; and, upon 
that, it seemed, combined with the 
popular discontent which such mea- 
sures must always produce, an En- 
glish minister may found a reason 
for investing himself and his friends 
with the extraordinary power of 
suspending the constitution of Eng- 
land. 

Lord De Blaquire argued, that it 

was better to prevent guilt than to 
punish it, and gave it as his opinion, 
_ that had the habeas corpus act been 
Suspended previously to the rebel- 
lion in 1803, that calamitous event 
would have never happened. 
_ Mr, Alexander supported the 
_ measure, as one that would be ac- 
ceptable to the loyal majority of 
_ the people of Ireland. 

Mr. Martin (of Galway) said, 
that had the question merely been 
_ the affirmative or negative of a sus- 
_ pension of the habeas corpus act in 
~ Treland, he should have voted for 
_ the farmer, on account of the'know- 
edge he had of the situation of the 
‘country; but as the middle course 
ofan enquiry had been proposed, he 
_ Was determined to support it. 

Alr. Dawson said, that as a re- 
. presentative of the Irish people, he 


yet oppose the original motion, | 
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unless there were previously laid be. 
fore the house public and official 
documents, sufficient to furnish a 
parliamentary ground for the neces- 
sity of the measure. 

On the question being put, there 
appeared for the original motion 
112, for the amendment 32: majori- 
ty 79. 

A debate of the highest import- 
ance, and to which the attention of 
the country was very anxiously 
turned, came on in both houses of 
parliament, on Monday, February 
11th, upon the subject of the rup- 
ture with the court of Madrid. In 
the house of lords, previously to 
entering upon the main business of 
the day, earl St. Vincent availed 
himself of the full attendance of 
their Jordships, to demand of the 
noble lords on the ministerial bench, 
amongst whom he saw some friends 
of his, whether it ever had been, or 
was now, in the contemplation of 
any of his majesty’s ministers, to in- 
stitute any enquiry into his conduct 
while at the head of the board of 
admiralty ? He was induced to ask 
this, in consequence of something 
said by a right honourable gentle- 
man, at the head of his majesty’s 
councils in another place, and he 
implored of the present government 
to give him an opportunity of dis- 
closing the source and spring of 
every action of his private and pub- 
lic life, and especially while at the 
admiralty board. ‘ 

Lord Hawkesbury replied, that 
he was not aware of any intention 
to institute any such enquiry as the 
noble lord alluded to. 

The order of the day being then 
read, for taking into consideration 
the papers relative to the discussions 
with Spain, 

Lord 
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Lord Mulgrave rose, and after stat- 
ing the wish of the government to put 
the house in possession of every docu- 
ment which could tend to afford the 
fuliest information on the subject, 
proceeded to draw a comparison be- 
tween the treaty concluded between 
the French and Spanish branches of 
the house of Bourbon, in 1761, 


commonly known by the name of- 


the family compact, and the last 
treaty between France and Spain, 
concluded at St. Ildefonso. The 
former respected the law of nations, 
in making an equal relative stipula- 
tion between the parties; whereas 
the latter, the stronger power dic- 
tated every thing, deprived the 
weaker power of its sovereignty, 
and identified it at once with the 
weaker party. On the late occa- 
sion, however, England was desir- 
ous, after the rupture with France, 
to interfere as little as possible with 
the terms of that treaty, until the 
war with Spain becoming unavoida~ 
ble, it became necessary to know 
how far the court of Madrid held 
itself bound to adhere to the letter 
of the stipulations of that treaty, ta 
which the Prince of Peace (the real 
governor of the country) returned 
only vague and inconclusive an- 
swers. | ‘The speech of the noble lord 
‘was extended to an extreme length, 
on account of the numerous refe- 
rences he made to the yarious docu- 
ments upon the table, and the trans- 
actions that took place in the dif- 
ferent stages of the negociation. | In 
proof of the moderation and for- 
bearance of the British government, 
he stated “its acquiescence in the 
substitution of a pecuniary supply 
by the court of Spain, for the con- 
tingent stipulated by treaty, though 
by a reference to several treaties of 
subsidy, which he quoted, it would 
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be found, upon calculation, that the . 
amount of the pecuniary supply 
furnished by Spain, would cover a 
gceater number of troops than Spain 
was able to muster, and was, in fact, 
more than eight times an equivalent 
for the number of men stipulated in 
the treaty with France. The vigi- 
lance of our government, however, 
beeame the more necessary, when it 
was discovered that French soldiers 
were clandestinely allowed to march 
through Spain, and naval armaments 
were to a certain extent going for- 
ward, He then touched on theme. 
naces against our ally Portugal ; the 
sale of prizes in a manner little short 
of piracy ; the armaments at Ferrol, 
and the evasive answer of M.d’Ang 
duaga, that they were to suppress 
an insurrection that had broken out 
at Ferrol, and the refusal of any sa~ 
tisfactory answer to the demand that 
Spain should reduce its naval arma 
ments to the state they were in at the 
breaking out of hostilities between 
Great Britain and France. That 
court did. not even disown the pre, 
ponderating influence of the French 


ambassador, M. Bournonville, while 


it declined to declare the real state 
of its engagement with France. 
In short, every thing announced 
that the court of Madrid was 
merely temporising till the arrival , 
of its treasure. As the detention 
of the frigates made no part what- 
ever of this case, he should not 
have touched upon it atall, if it had» 
not been already adverted to on 
other occasions. ITtmade no ground 
of the war, and was not even known 
at Madrid, till after the departure 
of the British minister. He averred 
it to be justifiable by the law of na- 
tions, by analogy, and by obvious 
expedicncy. With these indispu- 
table grounds of justification on our 

side, 
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side, it afforded matter of satisfac- 
tion, to reflect that we began. this 
unayoid: able war with the treasures 
“of Spain in our own ports, instead 
of being employed to support the 
Contest against us. After having 
gtrained every possible nerve for 
conciliation, and exhibited every 
_ proof. of forbearance and modera- 
tion throughout the whole of these 
transactions, he thought himself jus- 
tified in calling for the unanimous 
_ concurrence of their lordships in 
‘ _ the address he had ta propose ; the 
ic _ substance of which was to applaud 
_ the wisdom and justice of his ma- 
 jesty’s government in the recent 
transactions with Spain, and more 
especially the moderation and for- 
bearance which characterized thé 
~ conduct of his majesty’s government, 
and which was persevered in so 
long as the same could be done, 
with regard to the honour of his ma- 
- jesty’ s crown, and the interests and 
_relfae of his subjects. The address 
_ being read, 
Earl Spencer, in the view which 
e he meant to take of the subject, dis- 


eady to admit that justifiable 
"grounds for going to war with Spain, 


“Our government thought ists to 
we ve that right, and connive at 
‘Spain’s furnishing a pecuniary con- 
gent to France, instead of a sup- 
ply in kind, it should strictly have 
fined the extent to which it would 
haye admitted it. Instead, however, 
ee moderation, and can- 
in these franspstion®, he 
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want of candour in the instructions 
given to our minister at Madrid, 
that he should get all the explana- 
tion he could from the Spanish mi- 
nister, and give none himself; tis 
lor dship then moved a very long 
amendment to the address, assuring 
his majesty of their readiness tosup. 
port him ‘to the utmost in every 
measure to assert the rights, and 
vindicate the honour of his crown, 
but at the same time conveying the 
strongest censure on the negligent 
and undecided councils which direct- 
ed the whole of these proceedings. 
Lord Sidmouth, in support of the 
original address, observed, that one 
of the greatest advantages this coun- 
try gained by its moderation in re- 
gard to Spain, was that it thereby 
provided for the safety of our an- 
cient and faithful ally Portugal, at 
the same time that it was watchful 
of our national honour, and tri- 
umphed in the result of both. Our 
tardiness was of itself a sufficient 
proof of our unwillingness to force 
the Spanish government into a war, 
and Spain, which must itself be sen- 
sible of our patience and forbear- 
ance, must be an unwilling coad. 
jator ina war, though the time was 
at length arrived when France 
thought proper to make her break 
off her neutrality, and compel her to 
reluctant hostilities with this coun- 
try. Indeed, so genereus was the 
conduct of this country, that it al- 
lowed Spain to assume an unfriendly 
appearance, without availing itself 
of it as an immediate cause of war. 
Having referred to various docu- 
ments in justification both of his own 
administration and that of the pre- 
sent ministers, he adverted to the 
detention of the Spanish frigates, 
and reminded the noble earl (Spen- 
cer); 
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cer) of a similar proceeding adopted 
by the administration of which he 
was a member, in the detention of 
the Dutch ships, before any hostili- 
ties were declared between the two 
countries, and the sinking of some 
of them in the attempt to make them 
keep up with the convoy by which 
they had) been detained. He la- 
mented that the noble ear! should 
have stigmatized this war in the man- 
ner he had done, because such re- 
presentations tended to clog the 
efforts of the people of this country, 
who had moral feelings which must 
be consulted and satisfied, before 
the government could expect to 
derive the full effect of their zealand 
putriotism. These, he said, were 
the grounds upon which he must 
oppose the amendment. 

Lord King spoke in favour of the 
amendment, and considered this rup- 
ture as intended by the present mi- 
nisters to contrast the vigour and 
energy of their conduct with the in- 
@apacity and imbecility with which 
they reproached the late administra- 
tion. Finding they could make no 
impression «upon France, they 
wreaked their vengeance on the 
more feeble Spaniards, without 
making any provision for the secu- 
rity of Portugal, which he appre- 
hénded we were not now able to 
protect. 

The earl of Westmoreland ih ought 
his majesty’s ministers could not 
possibly have avoided this war with 
Spain ;, and as to their having made 
it without a prévious declaration, it 
was neither contrary to the law of 
nations, nor unprecedented in mo- 
dern and ancient history. 

Lord Darnley thought that the 
omission of the formality of a decla. 
ration, could only be justified upon 
grounds that were clear not only to 
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ourselves, but to all Europe; at 
present, however, he feared that we 
had the opinion of all Europe against 
us. The house then divided on the 
amendment — Contents 36—non- 
contents 114—majority 78. 

The debate being then resumed 
on the original motion, earl Fitz- 
william proposed an adjournment, 
which was opposed by lord Hawkes- 
bury, who deemed it unnecessary, | 
gs the question had been pretty fully 
discussed already. 

Lord Grenville then rose, and, in 
a speech of great length, entered 
intoa general examination of the vast 
mass of papers on the table, all of 
which he thought threw but little light 
upon a transaction which reflected 
no credit on the administration, and 
brought great discredit on the coun- 
try itself. ‘There appeared in these 
communications nothing but negli- 
gence, inattention, and mystery. 
For the course of 18 months that 
these negociations lasted, there ap- 
peared but four dispatches from mi- 
nisters to Mr. Frere at Madrid; and 
even these were distinguished only 
by their containing nothing to the 
purpose, or by being unintelligible 
or contradictory. A challenge had 
been thrown out that nothing could 
be brought against ministers for their 
conduct in this transaction: he ac- 
cepted that challenge, and was ready 
to prove, from their own papers, that 
they were most criminally remiss, 
silent, and inattentive to all the. 
eager solicitations of the Spanish go- 
vernment to explain their system 5; 
that they had even kept their own 
agent at the court of Madrid igno- 
rant of their views; that they had 
neglected every opening that had 
been made to them for preventing a 
rupture; that they had, in the first 
instance, treated the court of Ma~ 
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without any provocation, and when 
they had thus finally driven them 
into the hands of France, that they 
acted with violence, injustice, and 
unpardonable precipitaucy. In con- 
firmation of these charges, the noble 

- Jord contended, from the papers, that 
though the British minister at Ma- 
drid had strongly urged to his ma- 
jJesty’s ministers the necessity of 
treating the court of Spain with care, 
attention, and respect ; had stated 
the cagerness of that court to come 
to a good understanding, and repre- 
sented the cause of England to be 
then popular with all ranks-of peo- 
plein Spain, yet the Spanish go- 
vernment, goaded as it was all the 
time by the french government, and 
in the utmost state of suspense, 
could, for several months together, 

_ obtain from the British ministers no 
other treatment but that of silent 
_ contempt. Spain appeared desirous 
to connect herself with England, as 

_ the means of keeping her out of the 
hands of France. According to 
| Mr. Frere’s letters, the English go- 
_ Yernment and character were popu- 
) dar with the king of Spain, the no- 
bility, the government, the mercan. 
tile body, nay, even with the mob, 
_ and this spirit and happy disposition 
might have been kept up bya system 
| ofconciliation. Yet all this produced 
_ nothing. Even the Spanish minister 
_ here was treated with neglect, and 
nonstrances neglected. The ofier 
‘mediation made by the king of 
Spain was treated witb indifference 
“and scorn ; and as France had not 
| megociated during all this time, had 
the British minister been authorised 
to have met the Spanish government, 


: 
eS 
arid with indifference and contempt, 


* 


instead of being allowed to negoci- 
| ate, asshe afterwards did, and upon 
“eeVou. XLVI. 


_ France would have been anticipated, 
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her own terms. After dwelling at 
length upon these points, he further 
observed, that the whole of Mr. 
Frere’s mission was marked by the 
same kind of remissness im Our mi- 
nisters at home; that he was left for 
two, four, six, and sontetimes for 
eightmonths together, without any 
specific instructions, until he was 
coisidered by the Spanish ministry 
asa person not having the confidence 
of that court by which he was accre- 
dited. His lordship then proceeded 
to state the conditions of the neu- 
trality, of Spain to be, that nothing 
like an armament should go on in 
any of her ports, nor any British 
prizes to be condemned and sold in 
them, and that British ships of war 
should experience the same treat. 
ment as French in all her harbours. 
After this had been agreed to, the 
Spanish government were further 
told, that the contingent in money 
must not be paid to France without 
leaving it to the British government 
to consider it as a cause of war 
whenever she thought proper to act 
thereupon. His lordship thev touch- 
ed upon the personal interview be- 
tween Mr. Frere and the Prince of 
Peace, and the former having been 
succeeded by kis brother, who was 
before only secretary, or chargé 
W@ajaires; the latter’s demanding 
explanations which exceeded his in- 
structions, and his departure after 
it was refused, leaving no accredited 
minister, at such a crisis, at the 
court of Spain. After all this, how- 
ever, the Spanish minister in Lon- 
don, the chevalier D’Anduaga, 
waited upon the British secretary of 
state for foreign affairs, and failing 
to see him, from indisposition, ad- 
dressed a respectful letter to iuform 
him that, notwithstanding all that 
had passed, he was.ready to nego-— 
C ciate 
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ciate for preventing, if possible, all 
hostile extremities between both 
countries ; but to this letter mo an- 
" swer was given, not even the usual 
attention of ordinary civility !— 
*¢ Such,” said his lordship, ** was 
the treatment shewn to a high- 
minded and gallant nation, which 
plumes itself upon the observance 
of etiquette, and whose pride is al- 
ways wounded by the slightest ap- 
pearance of neglect!” Speaking of 
the late seizure and detention of the 
Spanish treasure ships, he said that 
proceeding differed materially from 
those to which it was compared. In 
other cases of the seizure and de- 
tention of merchant ships, they may 
be restored, the merchants indemni- 
fied, and the men, if imprisoned, 
may be enlarged ; but burn, sink, 
and destroy ship and crew, and who 
can restore the innocent blood thus 
shed 2 ‘There were some acts of 
hardship and severity which the 
laws of civilized war permitted, but 
this atrocious act of barbarity was 
contrary to all law of nations, and 
stamped indelible infamy on our 
name. After adverting to the folly 
of conceiving any delusive hopes 
fram the effect of any plundering 
expeditions to South America, which 
would only entail misery on the 
human race, while it exhausted the 
blood, and dispersed the navy of the 
country, he concluded his able and 
animated speech, by declaring that 
he spoke from a serious conviction 
that the war might have been pre- 
vented by common care on our part, 
and that, asit was unprovoked and 
unnecessary, so also would it be 
most grievous and unfortunate for 
the country. 

Lord Hawkesbury, on the other 
hand, contended, that since Spain, 
by the treaty of St. Iidefonso, be- 
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came ipso facto the offensive and 

defensive ally of France, which 

placed her in a relation of hostility 

to this country, she was not to be 

regarded as a neutral state, but one 

against which policy enjoined for- 

bearance as Jong as it was possible. 

Having noallics in our contest with — 
France, nor any immediate ehance 
of a continental diversion in our 
favour, we had at allevents to wait 
till our naval and military establish- 
ments attained their proper height. 
Tn that interval great management 
was required with Spain, with a 
view to the security of Portugal. 
Thus circumstanced, policy forbad 
us to putevery question to Spain so 
categorically as to leave no issue but 
peace or war. ‘This certainly was 
not the mode to be adopted when 
our object was such a delay as might 
have cnabled Spain to disentangle 
herself, as she, foratime, appeared 
disposetl to do, from her obligations 
towards France, and to place our- 
seives in a situation to protect our 
ally the queen of Portugal. The 
agreement that the Spanish arma- 
ments should cease, and condemna- 
tion and sale of prizes in the Spanish 
ports be stopped, was a condition, 
not of her neutrality, but of our for- 
bearance, and at all events had been 
quickly ‘violated. His lordship then 
touched upon the armaments at 
Ferrol at the time that there were 
four French men of war in the port, 
which, by a junction with the Spani- 
ards; might be soon brought to con~ 
tend with the blockading squadron ; 
and observed, that the pretence of 
these armaments being intended to 
send troops for quelling the insure 
rection in Biscay, was all a feint, 
as there was no port in that quarte! 
where a single man could be landed; 
and even if there was, it couldn 
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be necessary that the ships which 
conveyed them should be armed and 
equipped for war. It was evident, 
upon the whole, that it was the full 
intention of Spain to declare war as 
soon as her treasure ships should ar- 


‘Yive, and her permitting French 


troops, sailors, and artillery-men 
to march through her territory, was 
‘no slight indication of her hostility 
Under these circumstances 
we entered on an incomplete hosti- 
lity, when the right of full, com- 


plete, and absolute hostility was 


substantially in our hands. Spain, 
it was said, suffered, but then it was 
her own fault. Had she been capa- 
bie of manly exertion in her own 
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behalf, to free herself from French 
‘thraldom, she would have met with 
eveyy support and assistance from 
us. But while she remained under 
the vassalage and dictation of the 
ruler of France, friendly even she ° 
dare not be, neutral she could not 
be, and hostile she must be at the 
mandate of her ally, which made it 
incumbent on his majesty’s ministers 
to guard against the hostility to 
which this country, from necessity 
or otherwise, must inevitably be 
exposed. On the question being 
put, at four o’clock in the morning, 
the address was carried without a 
division, 
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HE highly important and inte- 

resting subject of our last 
chapter, was discussed cn the same 
day in the house of commons, and 
produced along and animated de- 
bate. The addrcss was moved by 
the chancellor of the exchequer, who 
took a retrospective view of the 
aspect of our refations, and the 
progress of the discussions with 
Spain, previous to the war. He 
adverted to the offensive and defen- 
sive treaty of St. Ildefonso, by 
which, besides guaranteeing their 
territories, &c. the parties bound 
them with 15 ships of the line and 
24,000 men, the demand of the 
requiring party to be taken as con- 
elusive of the necessity, and without 
enquiring into the justice or policy 
of the war :—and further, they were 
to assist each other with their whole 
power, if the stipulated succours 
should be insufficient. This- treaty 
of itself made Spain ipso facto a 
principal in the war, and the more 
so as the offensive provisions were 
specifically directed against England. 
‘Thgugh his majesty’s ministers were 
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entitled to claim a elear and distinct 
renunciation of the offensive articles, 
yet the degraded and humiliating 
situation of the Spanish nation, 
dictated to them a spirit of modera- 
tion and generosity, and the more 
so as the Spanish court then seemed 
as desirous to get rid of their en- 
gagements as we were to detach 
them from their ally. That mode- 
ration and forbearance, however, 
must have their limits, and Spain 
not be suffered to accumulate fleets, 
armies, and treasure, which France 
might, when it pleased, call into 
activity against Great Britain. The 
commutation afterwards made by 
Spain of assistance in kind into pe- 
cuniary aid, did not alter our case ; 
for as we did not admit the one, we 
were not bound to admit the other. 
Spain refused to give any explana. 
tion of the amount of the pecuniary 
subsidy, but, from every information 
Mr. Frere could procure, he had 
reason to think it was three millions 
a-year. Such asum must undoubt- 
edly be meant for unlimited succour, 
or as an equivalent for the employ- 
ment 
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ment of the whole force of Spain. 
In our subsidiary treaty with Hol- 
land, in the year 1788, between S/. 
and 9/. was to be paid per man for 
infantry, and between 11/. and 121. 
per man for cavalry ; whereas, by 
this calculation, Spain paid at the 
rate of 80/. or 90/. per man, When 
the communicatien of this conven- 
tion with France was called for, the 
reason assigned for refusing it was 
Singular enough—namely, ‘+ that 
the French minister, general Bour- 
~Nonville, had overruled it.” He 
denied that there ever was any con- 
yention of neutrality between this 
couniry and Spain, though that 
were sometimes assumed in the cor- 
respondence ; all that Spain was 
ever given to expect, was a condi- 

_ tional connivance on the part of the 
British government. He thea re- 
ferred to the communications made 
by admiral Cochrane of the arma- 
ments in the port of Ferrol, which 
were collateral with the equipment 
of the French squadron, and the 
Dutch men of war. This happened 
at the moment when the French sol- 
diers, and sailors were conveyed 
through Spain to reinforce the crews 
-- of the French ships, and the Spanish 
packets were armed as in time of 
war. After our so long forbear- 

_ ance, founded on the express con- 
dition that there should be no arma- 

* ments in the Spanish ports, could 
our government shut its eyes to cir- 
cumstances so suspicious, and ne- 
glect such precautions as the case 
demanded? If the real object of 
Spain was to quell an insurrection in 
Biseay, she had abundance of small 
craft in which to transport her 
troops, or might have sent the men 
of war armed en flute, or without 
guns. ‘The capture of the frigates, 
|). he said, made uo part of the case, as 


we should have been equally at 
war had it never happened. 

Mr. Grey, in a speech of consi- 
derable length, combated most of 
the positions laid down by the mi- 
nister. He admitted, indeed, the 
hostile character of the treaty of St. 
Ildefonso, but deprecated the abuse 
of the principle of war which that 
treaty yielded. He contended that 


‘we abandoned our claim to the right 


of making war, and substituted for 
it the recognition of a neutrality ; 
that Spain had in no instance di- 
rectly violated the neutrality; that 
it all along manifested pacific dispo- 
sitions ; that there were no ar- 
maments carrying on against Great 
Britain in the ports of that power ; 
and that the seizure of the Spanish 
frigates was not a measure of pre~ 
caution, but of violence, injustice, 
and bad faith. He concluded with 
moving the following elaborate a- 
mendment to the address,. which we 
are induced to give at full length, as 
it embraces, substantially, the whole 
scope of argument used on the part 
of opposition in the course of the 
debate—‘* To return his majesty 
‘¢ the thanks of this house for the 
‘¢ communication made to us rela- 
‘¢ tive to the rupture with Spain. To 
“¢ express our entire conviction that 
‘¢ the existence of a defensive treaty 
*¢ between France and Spain would 
“¢ have entitled his majesty to have 
*¢ considered Spain as a principal in 
‘6 the present war, unless the obli- 
‘¢ gations of that treaty were re- 
** nounced, or their execution dis- 
‘¢ claimed; and to assure his majesty 
‘6 that we shall at all times be ready 
*¢ ¢9 support him in giving elfect, so 
‘* far as the interests of his domini- 
‘* ons may requirc, to this just and 
‘¢ undisputed principle. ‘That we 
‘¢ observe, however, that his ma- 

C3 “ jesty 
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<* jesty has been advised to wave the 
“¢ exercise of this right, in order to 
“ negociate with Spain, for the 
<6 maintenance of her neutrality ; 
“and thaty without taking upon 
<< ourselves to decide in the present 
«¢ moment upon a question of policy 
‘¢ depending so much upon circum- 
“¢ stances, of which we are still unin- 
“ formed, we acknowledge with 
gratitude this proof of his ma- 
<¢ jesty’s paternal desire to have pre- 
“< vented the further extension of the 
“<< calamities of war. But that we 
“6 beg leave humbly to represent to 
<< his majesty, that the execution of 
< these his benevolent wishes, indis- 
<¢ pensably required from his mini- 
“ sters the adoption of some just, 
‘¢ intelligible, and uniform princi- 
<< ple of negociation, declared in the 
“ outset with frankness, and stea- 
“ dily pursued to its conclusion, 
“¢ followed by an unremitting at- 
‘¢ tention to every new circumstance 
‘¢ arising in the progress of the dis- 
“ cussion, and accompanied by the 
« most scrupulous care that all en- 
“ sagements resulting from it 
“¢ should, on the part of Great 
“¢ Britain, be defined with precision, 
«and performed with good faith, 
“< moderation, andintegrity. ‘That 
‘¢ we have, on the contrary, seen, 
“‘ with regret, in the whole conduct 
“of this transaction, the clashing 
“effects of undecided, equivocal, 
¢¢ and contradictory policy. That 
“‘ the wishes for peace professed in 
“< the outset, by his majesty’s mini- 
“¢ sters, have uniformly been coun- 
“¢ teracted by their studious endea~ 
‘< vours to keep alive both the cause 
“ and the menace of the war; a 
‘¢ purpose equally inconsistent with 
“¢ justice and with wisdom, destruc. 
“¢ tive of all confidence on the part 
6‘ of the power with whom they 
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“‘ treated, and incompatible with 
‘¢ the object for which they were 
‘¢ negociating. hat, during the 
whole course of these discussions, 
while they were continually soli- 
“citing from Spain unreserved 
communications, on points of 
‘¢ mutual interest, their own inde- 
cision prevented’them, in return, 
from returning a distinct state- 
** ment of the terms on which Great 
Britain would consent to ac- 
“¢ knowledge the neutrality of that 
“power. ‘That. their ground of © 
negociation was frequently shift- 
ed, their demands varied, aud 
«¢ their concessions undefined; and 
that although some agreement. 
appears at last to have been con- 
‘cluded, neither its date nor con- 
ditions were ascertained with pre- 
ciston; yet both are repeatedly 
‘‘ referred to, by the British, as 
well as the Spanish minister, and 
the breach of these very conditions 
is alledged as the motive, on the 
‘¢ part of Great Britain, for her 


‘¢ actual commencement of hostili- 
“6 ties, That the omissions and de- 
‘¢ fects which distinguish these 


‘* transactions, as well as the fatal 
consequences to which it has led, 
can only be ascribed to the erro- 
neous principle on which it was 
¢‘ grounded, and tothe criminal and 
almost incredible negligence with 
“¢ which it has been conducted. That 
itis particularly our duty to repre- 
* sent to his majesty, that, in anego- 
ciation for peace or war between 
Great Britain and Spain, carried 
on principally at Madrid, no in- 
structions were. sent to his ma- 
‘¢ jesty’s minister at that court, 
“ from the 2d of June to the 24th 
*¢ of November, in the year 1803 ; 
<¢ from thence to the 2ist of Janu- 
“ary, in the year following; and 

‘6 again 


ce 
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* again from that date to the 29ih 
“of September. ‘That, in the first 
s of these intervals, being little less 
«* than six months, the negociation 
“ for a treaty of neutrality between 
‘6 France and Spain was begun, 
“continued, and concluded ; yet 
“not the smallest intimation was 


. given, in that long time, to Mr. 
Frere, of the light in which that 


~ 
. 


*¢ negociation was considered here ; 
*< of the language it was proper for 
““ him to hold; or of the measures 
‘it might be necessary for him to 


_ take, although frequent commu- 


** nications were made to him on the 
“subject by the Spanish govern- 
** ment, who appear to have been 
** disposed to pay great attention, 
‘* in this instance, to any represen- 
* tation from Great Britain. That, 
*€ during the Jast of the abovemen- 


_* tioned periods, the same minister, 


*¢ though left again for many months 
*¢ without any instructions what- 
“fever, negociated and concluded 
§* some agreement with the court of 
** Spain on this important subject, 
*‘ of which agreement no opinion 
“¢ was ever expressed to him from 
hence, either before or after its 
conclusion ; nor doesit even now 
‘appear, from any official docu- 
(ment, whether. the same was 
*¢ meant to be allowed or disallow- 


ed, ratified or rejected, by the 


* British government. That we 
feel ourselves compelled to ex- 


_ * press to his majesty, that, in the 


** farther progress of these transac- 


tions, the indecision and neglect 
_ of his goverment were succeed. 


ed by resolutions and acts of vio- 


lence equally injurious to the 


* honour and interest of the king- 


“dom. That we should have ap- 


* plauded any endeavour, by firm 
‘* and temperate representation, to 


‘*¢ extricate our relations with Spain 
*¢ from the confusion in which they 
“¢ were involved, and to bring them 
*¢ to a distinct issue of acknow- 
“¢ Jedged neutrality, or decided war, 
* but that we find no trace of any 
*‘ such attempt; and that, in the 
‘¢ middle of September, on the first 
“< intimation of supposed movements 
‘* in the Spanish ports, acts ef hos- 
‘¢ tility were decided on by his 
** majesty’s government, previous 
** to all complaint, and executed, 
‘‘ without notice, during a period 
‘¢ of amicable negociation. That 
‘* the dispositions of Spain appear, 
** from the information of his ma- 
‘¢ jesty’s minister at Madrid, to 
*¢ have continued up to that moment 
‘¢ friendly to Great Britain, and 
*¢ that the conduct of his majesty’s 
** ministers, in having, under such 
“** circumstances, anticipated all ex- 
<¢ planation, by a concealed order 
** for an attack upon Spanish ships, 
** property, and subjects, cannot 
*¢ be justifiable on any ground of 
** public law, much less reconciled 
** to those principles of moderation 
** and liberality which belong to the 
‘¢ British character, and which, in 
“6 the present situation of Europe, 
“¢ is peculiarly the daty of this coun- 
*¢ try to maintain inviolate. That, 
*¢ in reviewing the discussions which 
*¢ immediately preceded the present 
‘* war, we canuot but .represent to 
‘* his majesty the essential difference 
*¢ between the conduct of the per- 
‘* son left in charge of his majesty’s 
‘¢ affairs at Madrid, and the tenor of 
‘* the instructions under which he 
‘¢ appears to have acted. That the 
*¢ explanations given to that gentle- 
*¢ man, by the Spanish government, 
‘¢ though not, in all respects, ade- 
*¢ quate to the just expectations of 
*¢ this country, were yet such as 

C4 “¢ ought 
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* ought manifestly (according to 
** these instructions) to have deter- 
‘* mined him to wait at Madrid the 
‘¢ arrival of an accredited minister, 
*¢ authorised by his majesty to ar- 
** range, with that court, all points 
** of difference. And that we have 
** therefore seen, with equal surprise 
** and indignation, the final decision 
** of his majesty’s ministers, not only 
*¢ to adopt the inconsiderate resolu- 
© tion taken by the king’s repre- 
‘sentative, in withdrawing himself 
*¢ from Madrid, but also to treat 
; with utter disregard the subse- 
* quent offer from the Spanish mi- 
nister at this court, to pursue the 
same discussion here: an offer 
which, if accepted, might proba- 
bly have led to a satisfactory con- 
clusion on matters upon which 
the two courts were so nearly 
agreed. That, while we have thus 
thought it our duty to represent 
to his majesty the errors of his 
ministers, in the conduct of this 
important transaction, and the 
fuiure consequences that have re- 
sulted from them, we beg leave to 
repeat our humble assurance, that 
we are ready to support his ma- 
jesty, to the utmost, in every mea- 
sure necessary fo assert the rights 
and vindicate the honour of his 
crown; objects which can never 
* be suceessfully pursued by neg- 
ligent and undecided councils, nor 
attained by the violation of en- 
gagements on which those with 
* whom we treat have rested their 
security.” 
‘The amendment being read from 
the chair, 
Lord Castlereagh, in reply, ob- 


66 


served, that as our government never 
“did any thing to give up the right of 


going to war with Spain, the right 
remained with us, whenever we 
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thought proper to exerci8e it. Sup- 
posing even that the armament at 
Ferrol was not to be directed imme- 
diately against us, but to reinforce - 
the Spanish settlements abroad, and 
put them in a state of greater secu- 
rity against us; yet, when we fore- 
saw that war with that .country 
would be inevitable, it would have 
been unpardonable in our govern- 
ment if it had waited to let the war 
be commenced at such a disadvan- 
tage. 

Lord Temple thought it unwor- 
thy of this country to pocket its 
causes of war against Spain, till we 
thought it convenient to produce 
them ; and thinking it an unjust and 
unwarrautable proceeding to have 
detained the Spanish frigates at all, 
he esteemed it an aggravation, that 
a much greater force was not em- 
ployed for that purpose, which 
would have saved the Spanish admi- 
ral the necessity, for the preserva- 
tion of his honour, of a resistance, 
the conseqnence of which was the 
blowing up of 300 men, women, 
and children. 

The advocate general (sir John 
Nicholl) laid down three criteria to 
determine the judgment of the house 
upon this subject. ist. the sound 
deductions of natural reason; 2ndly, 
the authority of the most eminent 
men; and 3rdly, the most general 
practice observed by civilized na- 
tions, when placed in circumstances 
similar, on the propriety or impro- 
pricty of which the hause had to 
form an opinion, On _ the first 
ground he justified the government, 
upon the principle of seli-defence ; 
on the second, upon the concurrent 
Opinions of all writers from Vattel 
to Martens, who Jaid it down, that 
if an injury be received, or injustice 
done, and that explanation is de- 

manded 
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manded on the one side, and refused 
on the other, if there be a notice 
given to the power refusing, that, if 
such conduct be persisted in, it will 
’ be considered as 2 sutlicient cause of 
war; and if, aiter this, the power so 
informed continue aggression, or re- 
duse explanation, hostilities against 
her will then be feunded in the 
principles of justice. That the pro- 
ceeding was not without a precedent, 
in the general conduct of nations, 
* he shewed by the following examples 
_of hostilities being commenced be- 
_ fore war was declared. The case of 
sir G. Byng’s mission, in 1718; that 
of admiral Hosier, and the attack 
upon Gibraltar, in 1726 ; the seizure 
of the British vessels on their coasts, 
by the Spaniards, in 1739 ; the Bri- 
tish fleet sent to attack the French 
off Dungeness, in 1744 ; the seizure 
of the French ships in our ports, in 
1755; the detention of all British 
ships in the ports of Spain, three 
weeks before any declaration of 
War: our seizure of Dutch proper- 
_ ty in the last war ; and the late bat- 
‘tle of Copenhagen; all of which 
_ took place prior to any declaration 
of war, and many of them daring 
the progress of negociations, 
After this, about twelve o’clock at 
Bight, the debate was adjourned, 
and the discussion resumed on the 
“day following, when Mr. Raine 
“Spoke at creat Jencth in favour of 
the amendivent, and Mr. Bankes in 
“Support of the address. The latter 
| Observed, that if the convention of 
Subsidy, agreed to between Spain and 
France, was no more than a fair 
| equivalent for the contingent in 
kind, there could have been no ob- 
jection to communicate it to this 
eountry, and the refusal to do so 
| Was-a proof that either it exceeded 
4 fair equivalent, or that it contain. 


ed secret articles, the disclosure of 
which must necessarily involve 
Spain in an immediate war with 
Great Britain. It was said that a 
larger force should have been sent 
out to prevent resistance, but it 
should be recollected, that the trea. 
sures were usually brought home in 
single ships, and that their thencom- 
ing in a fleet were altogether unex- 
pected. Mr. Johnstone answered 
the last speaker, and was himself 
replied to by Mr. Hiley Addington. 
Dr. Lawrence said, that the only 
war, within the last century, in 
which the integrity of Great Britain 
was questioned, was a war with 
Spain, and as that was # country 
weak in power, though rich in pil- 
lage, we ought, for our own charac- 
ter, to be the more particularly cau- 
tious how we commenced hostilities 
against her. ‘That ships had, in for- 
mer instances, been seized before any 


declaration of war, was undoubted. 


ly true, but so far was that from be- 
ing a justification, that every in- 
stance of the kind which had oc. 
carred, has since been condemned 
and reprobated by every man of 
common understanding. In answer 
to Mr. Bankes’s suggestion, that the 
treasure ships usually sailed singly, 
he observed, that, several weeks pre. 
vious to the attack, an accurate list 
of those ships was published, from 
which it appeared that some of them 
would sail together from Lima, 
which gave our government an op- 
portunity of meeting them with a 
superior force, if it was desirous of 
saving the effusion of blood on that 
unfortunate «ccasion. The master 
of the rolls laid it down as a princi- 
ple, that, according to the law of 
nations, no contract could be valid, 
which would bind the contracting 
party to an unjust war; and the 
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sense of the party was the only 
thing that could decide as to the 
justice or injustice. ‘The treaty of 
St. Iidefonso left no right of exami- 
nation orenquiry. It was therefore 
an offensive treaty, which, if not re- 
nounced, furnishes this country with 
a‘sufficient ground for war. Spain 
did not think herself bound to ad- 
here strictly to that treaty, but she 
was bound to fulfil the condition on 
which she obtained a stipulated for- 
bearance on the part of this coun- 
try ; in having failed to do so, war, 
of course, followed as the inevitable 
consequence. 

Mr. Fox considered it to be a 
monstrous> doctrine, and nothing 
bétter than a gross fraud, to main- 
tain that we could be justified in en- 
tering ,into an implied agreement 
with anether power, by which that 
power conceived itself safe from at- 
tack, merely for the purpose of 
commencing hostilities at the mo- 
ment when they were least expect- 
ed, or that we had a right to put an 
end to neutrality, just at the period 
when we could’ take advantage of 
the power with which that neutrality 
existed. He admitted that when 
hostilities commenced between this 
country and France, we had a right 
to compel Spain to renounce the 
treaty of St. Ildefonso, or to declare 
war against her; but it was at the 
same time worthy of an enlightened 
policy, to try if some arrangement 
could not be made, by which such 
extremities might have been pre- 
vented. In this respect he accused 
ministers of requiring frankness and 
implicit explanation on the part of 
Spain, whereas, on their own part, 
all was reserve, neglect, and difi- 
dence. Five months, during which 
French intrigue was known to be 


most active, were suffered to elapse 
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without any instructions whatever 
to our minister at the court of Ma- 
arid, and during which, the whole 
matter was left entirely to chance. 
Our ministers knew, formonths, that 
a subsidiary treaty was negociating 
between France and Spain, and did 
not use one effort to prevent it. 
Spain had every reason to think that 
the commutation from aid in kind 
to pecuniary aid, would be most de- 
sirable to this country, and our mi- 
nisters never remonstrated against 
it, or interfered at all: they now ca- 
Jumniated Spain for having made it. 
As to the amount of the subsidy, it 
could be no just ground of war, for, 
in making the arrangement, Spain 
was necessarily left at the mercy of 
France, and the issue agose out of 
her dependent situation. The ar- 
mament could only have been used by 
this country fora pretence, and the 
more so, as it was countermanded 
after our remonstrance.. The at~ 
tack upon the frigates he consider- 
ed to be a wanton and premeditated 
outrage on a neutral flag, and ‘to 
have Mr. Frere at the same moment 
negociating at Madrid, was an act 
of fraud and duplicity unparalleled, 
unless, perhaps, in some of the 
cursed precedents already alluded to, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
denied that the forbearance used to- 
wards Spain was for the purpose of 
taking the most favourable moment 
for declaring war. On the contra- 
ry, the state of the case was precise- 
ly this: we declared to Spain that 
we reserved the enormous amount 
of the subsidy as a just ground of 
war, but that, at her request, we 
were willing to forbear, for a time, 
as she had still hopes that she would 
speedily be in a situation to observe 
a strict neutrality. But when, in- 
stead of producing this effect, Spain 
refused 
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refused to’ communicate to us the 
terms of her convention with France, 
and was making hostile armaments 
in her ports, if this country had re- 
course to measures of just precau- 
tion, the abusive and vulgar terms 
of duplicity and fraud, so liberally 
bestowed upon his majesty’s ser- 
‘yants, musi recoil upon these who 
were inconsiderate enough to make 
use of them. Spain was expressly 
told thatif, during our forbearance, 
im order to give her time to disem- 
Darrass herself, if possible, of her 
engagements, she made any arma- 
:, it would be considered by 
i. country as an immediate decla- 
tion of war ; and Spain, after all, 
aving made the armaments so often 
spoken of, surely it would be pre- 
 posterous to say that this country 
* no right to act without making 
other déclaration. Gentlemen, 
deed, insisted that this seizure was 
t a measure of precaution, but 
open hostility; but though he 


would maintain that we were justi- 
fied ineither. We knew the dispo- 
sition of the French ruler too well 
not to be convinced that he who 
was so prodigal of the blood of 
france, whenever it was necessary 
for the purposes of his insatiate and 
extravagant ambition, would not be 
‘very tender of the blood of Spain, 
when pe power was at his com. 
“Mand; we knew that this Spanish 
tre: sure was to be employed in aid 
of France, and as we also knew that 
y forming a junction between the 
‘Spanish ships and her own in the 
‘port of Ferrol, France might strike 
a blow by which she might gain a 
Yemporary advantage against this 
country, or an unexpected advan- 
ge over our squadron of blockade, 
and, thus cixcumstanced, his majese 
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ty’s government would have been 
altogether unjustifiable, if they had 
allowed the enemy the advantage of 
this double war against us. Had 
they acted otherwise—had they suf- 
fered this three millions of treasure 
to be transferred to France—had 
the combined squadron at Ferrol 
suddenly attacked and defeated our 
squadron of blockade, or; aided by 
winds favourable to them, and ad- 
verse to us, had proceeded, with a 
large flect of transports, and effected 
a landing in Ireland, and had his 
majesty’s ministers afterwards come 
before parliament, and thrown 
themselves on its lenity, he would 
ask what would then be the language 
of these advocates of humanity ? 
He thanked God the case was 
otherwise, and he confidently sub- 
mitted it to the judgment of the 
country and the whole world. On 
a division, which took place at six 
o’clock in the morning, there were 
for the original address 313—against 
it 106—majority 207. 

On the 13th of February the house’ 
of commons voted the following 
sums for the miscellaneous services 
of the year: 1,004,946/. for the 
ordinary expences ef the navy 3 
1,553,690/. for building and repair- 
ing ships of war ; 975,000/. for the 
hire of transports ; 525,000/. for 
prisoners of war; 57,0000. for sick 
ditto; 414,000/. for American 
claims; 135,721/. for emigrants and 
American loyalists; 53,7192. for 
convicts at home ; 20,000/. for law 
charges for the year ; 12,000/.\ for 
the expences of the public offices ; 
29,000/. for stationary of both houses 
of parliament ; 12,000/. for dissent.. 
ing elergy and emigrants ; 20,000). 
for New South Wales; 8, 3001. for 
Upper Canada ; 7, 1631. ‘for Nova 
Scotia; 2,000/. for the island of 

Sit 
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St. John’s ; 2,100/. for Cape Bre- establishment of New South Wales ; 
ton; 2,130/. for Newfoundland; 2,400. for the trustees of the Bri-_ 
4.4381. for the Bahama Islands; tish Museum, and 8,0001, for the | 
2,800/. for Bermudas; 680/. for purposes of enlarging the same, a 
Dominica; 6,000/. for the civil 


 —Short Discussion thereon. 


)N the 15th day of February, 

the earl of Darnley made a 
motion in the house of lords, for the 
- gepeal of the “* additional force bill,” 
‘of the Jast year, which had, he said, 
after all the magnificent and gigantic 
“promises made for it, been so 
diminutive in performance, that, in 
‘One county where LOY7 men were 
to have been’ raised by it, only 
fourteen were obtained,and the same 
proportion nearly held in most parts 
‘of the country. The inefficiency of 
‘the parish officers, for the discharge 
pf the duty imposed upon them by 
this bill, could not be more strong- 
ly manifested, nor the inadequacy 
of individual influence better cxem- 
plified, than by a reference to the 
‘eingue ports, which raised no more 
‘than asingle man, notwithstanding 
fall the exertions which the lord 
warden (Mr. Pitt,) must be sup- 
posed to have made- His lordship 
took occasion to remark upon the 
singularity of now beholding at 
‘the head of his council the man, 
(lord Sidmouth,) whom the present 
minister, last year, branded as 
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the child and champion of incapa- 
city itself, and yet whose military 
measures were strength and vigour, 
compared to the inelliciency of that 
which he now proposed to have re- 
pealed. 

Lord Camden considered the speech 
of the noble lord as rather an attack 
upou his majesty’s ministers, than 
the subject under consideration. He 
was sorry that the merits of the bill 
were so much confounded with the 
character of the administration, 
which, though far from being hostile 
toa ministry on a more extended 
and comprehensive scale, could not 
refuse their services when called 
upon by their sovereign, in a difii- 
cult and trying crisis. The bill in- 
deed had not produced, as yet, all the 
effects expected, but further time 
was required to get it into more 
full operation. It could not now 
be relinguished without again re- 
curring to the high and ruinous 
bounties introduced by the army of 
reserve act. It should be consi- 
dered, that we had already 800,000 
meu inarms, and that, though the 

present 
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present existence of such a force 
must make it more difficult than 
heretofore to raise recruits, yet,since 
the last year, 28,000 men were 
added to the number of our troops, 
of which 18,000 were for unlimited 
service. The bill had given an im- 
portance to the recruiting service, 
which, if suffered to proceed, must 
produce very beneficial effects, and 
he therefore felt himself bound to 
resist the motion for the repeal. 

Lord Suffolk supported the re- 
peal, as the bill perhaps was not only 
insufficient for its purpose, but 
highly burthensome and oppressive 
to the counties. 

Lord King spoke in favour of the 
repeal, as the object of the Dill 
seemed not to be so much for raising 
men, as for raising money. The 
unavoidable failure in raising the 
quotas was highly oppressive on 
the counties. The fines for de- 
ficiencies, in the county of Surry, 
were 21 ,000/. which imposed a great- 
er burden on the landed interest, 
than even the property tax. Though 
the ministers exclaimed, some time 
since, that not a moment was to be 
fost in recruiting the regular. army, 
their attention was wholly taken up 
with catamarans and other futile ex- 
periments, while their military plan 
was in almost a dormant state, not- 
withstanding all the effect they pro- 
mised themselves from zeal and indi- 
‘vidual exertions. As a proof of this 
he observed, that, in the county of 
Kent, where the influence of one 
minister (lord Camden,) was very 
powerful, only eleven men were 
raised, and in the north riding of 
Yorkshire, with which another 
noble minister, (lord Mulgrave, ) 
was peculiarly connected, not a 


single man was obtained under this 
bill, * 
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His royal highness the duke of 
Cumberland, rose toremark on an 
expression, which dropped in the 
course of the debate, and to protest 
against the idea of any man being 
trepanned into the service. If he 
thought the act would have such an 
effect, he would have been one of 
the first to vote against it. 

The earl of Westmoreland ob. 
served, that the first operations of 
this bill must have been necessarily 
impeded by the circumstance of 
200,000 men having been added to 
the force of the country, within fif- 
teen months after the re-commence- 
ment of the war, which suddenly, 
dried up all the sources of recruit- 
ing. The men alluded to were 


‘raised under most enormous and 


ruinous bounties, the effects of 
which, time must be given to dissi- 
pate. The measure in question was 
proposed under the following recom. 
mendations. Ist. It was to sus- 
pend all balloting. @ndly, It was to 
relieve the parishes and individuals 
from an iasupportable burden, and 
3dly. It was to raise a body of men 
better disciplined, and in greater 
numbers than under any former ex- © 
pedient. Ifit fulfilled all, or any of © 
these purposes, as he contended it 
had, and would do in greater pro-« 
portion in its progress, the ministers 
were entitled to credit in having 
proposed it for the benefit of the 
service. Having, stated that the 
measure, for the last twenty weeks, 
produced 600 men, or at the rate of 
15,000 for the year, he observed, on 
the allusions made to a coalition be- 


‘tween some of the present ministers, — 


thatitcame with avery bad grace 
from the other side of the house. 
Political men, without much hazard 
of censure, might coalesce, who only 
differed respecting this or some 

. former 
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former bill; but it would require 
greatingenuity to give a satisfactory 
reason why these should coalesce, 
who had pointedly differed upon 
every topic, and upon every prin- 
ciple, which had come under their 
consideration, since their political 
existence. 
Earl Spencer said, that when this 
bill was proposed to the house, he 
" stated his reasons for thinking that 
_ instead of assisting, it would be in- 
_ jurious to the service, and as all 
_ those reasons since proved to be too 
"true, he must now cordially concur 
- inthe motion for its repeal. Asa 
bill for raising men, it had totally 
~ failed, which no man in the kingdom 
had a better opportunity of know- 
. ing, than the right honourable gen- 
 tleman (Mr. Pitt), who was the 
‘father of it, in the district over 
which he presided; and as a bill 
’ for raising money, it was in the 
highest degree to be reprobated, as 
¥ partial, unequal, and falling with ai 
 unexampled degree of weight and 
severity on the landed, proprietors 
_ of the country. He was anxious to 
_ know how the new coalition would 
conform themselves on this occasion, 
_ aad why some noble lords, who so 
_ strenuously opposed this last year, 
had since changed their opinion of 
_ it. For his own part, however he 
_ might have differed with others, for 
_ any length of time, on one or more 
_ of the first and most important po- 
_ litical questions, he felt himself jus- 
tified, and even acting with the 
highest degree of consistency, if he 
' cordially coincided and acted with 
ig them on a question, or questions, in 
which they all formed the same 
unanimous and decided opinion. 
It would be ridiculous to suppose 
_ that, because men had acted on con- 
_ trary opinions, they should never 
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agree nor act together, when they 
happened to think exactly alike. 
Every parliamentary character was 
bound to co-operate with those, 
who, in his mind, were most for- 
ward in promoting the interests of 
his country, and should always act 
upon that principle; but when he 
should be found to abandon mea- 
sures which he had once supported, 
and to join with those who differed 
with him on those very measures, 
then he should be contented to be 
charged with inconsistency, or be 
said to have formed a coalition, or 
any other term which might be 
chosen to designate a dereliction of 
principle. 

Lord Sidmouth rose, not, he said, 
to gratify the curiosity of the no- 
ble lord, but to discharge his pub- 
lic duty. If he had abandoned his 
opinions, on any public measure, 
the anticipated charge of the noble 
earl might apply; but as he had 
ever regulated his public conduct by 
the dictates of his conscience, he 
owed it to the approving sense of 
conscious integrity, to explain his - 
sentiments with regard to the pre- 
sent measure. While sitting in, 
another house, he was not unused 
to the charges of incapacity, ineffi- 
cacy, and other illiberal epithets of 
the same nature, which had been 
applied with more profusion than 


decency, to him and the measures 


he proposed. Such as his talents 
were, they were always applied ho- ° 
nestly and assiduously for the pros- 
perity and security of his country, 
and to any charge of his neglecting 
to provide for the security of the 
state, he would reply by referring 
to monumental records of his hav. 
ing, within six months after tlie 
commencement of the war, placed 
800,000 men in arms, and in a pro- 

gressive 
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gressive state of discipline. As to 
the bill in question, the opinion he 
had expressed of its inefficiency, re- 
mained yet unaltered ; but notwith- 
standing that, and though he had 
no sanguine hopes of its success, he 
thought vo step ought to be taken 
to repeal it, before it could be 
ascertained whether it would be 
successful or not, or before. some 
other more efacient measure was 
ready to be substituted for it. 
Thinking therefore that this was 
not the moment to repeal it, he 
would give his negative to the mo- 
tion, 

His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Clarence heartily coincided » with 
many of the sentiments of the noble 
lord who spoke last, and highly 
complimented the spirit of the vo- 
junteers, amongst whom he had the 
honour of being himself an officer. 
As to the present administration, he 
thought there was a great imcon- 
sistency init. A great part of the 
present had charged the last with 
being imbecile, and incapable of 
carrying on the government well. 
The government was changed, and 
all their successors did, in confir- 
mation of their mighty promises, 
was to produce this measure, which 
answered no one purpose for which 
it was intended. ‘The late adminis- 
tration was charged with having 
neglected the volunteer force, but 
so far was it from being benefited 
by the attempts ofa great volunteer 
colonel (Mr. Pitt) to remedy all 
defects, that, compared with what 
it had been, it was absolutely goue 
by ; andif the attention of parlia- 
ment was not specdily directed 
to it, it would shottly disappear. 
lt was therefore the more requisite 
to attend to the military part of our 
defence, the regular army. His 
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royal highness then contended, that, 
dividing it into its integral parts, 
such as militia, cavalry, British and 
foreign, and artillery, it was in the 
numbers of all of them alarmingly 
deficient, but less so in the artillery 
than the other branches. Referring 
to the estimates, he stated that of 
26,196 men, which the cavalry 
should consist of, it was 8000 des 
ficient : the infantry were 1865 less 
than in the last year; the deaths ia 
the infantry, since August, were up- 
wards of 2000, and the recruits only 
so much beyond that as made the in- 
crease no more than 110. Upon 
the whole, the total deficifin the in- 
fantry was not less than 86,363, a 
number which would constitnte aa 
immense army, Such was our mis 
litary state at the moment that the 
ministers brought us into a new war, 
which they commenced with tarhish- 
ing the annals of our navai glory, 
by making ‘the first etforts of Fa 
flect consist of an act of piracy !— 
They talked of disposable force, 
when they knew they had not any; 
though engaged with an enemy who 
possessed immense forces aud re- 
sources, from the mouth of the Elbe 
to Malta. He asked how, with so 
glaring a deficiency, ministers-could 
dare tosend a single man out of the 
couniry ? Looking, as he did, on 
this bill as the principal cause of © 
that deficiency, he should certainly 
vote for its immediate repeal. 

Lord Mulgrave said he knew but 
of three ways of raising a large mi- 
litary force: first, by conscription, 
which was contrary to the genius 
and habits of this free country — 
The second was by ballot, allowing | 
a substitution for personal service ; 
but this was resorted to, and already 
produced all the effect shat could be — 
expected from it, in the army of re--— 

serve. 
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serve. The third was by ordinary 
recruiting, which the present mea- 
sure was calculated not to impede, 
but to assist, by the personal influ- 
ence of all the principal inhabitants. 
Afier much professional experience, 
tnd much reflection on the various 
modes of recruiting the army, he 
thought this plan deserved a larger 
‘trial than that which marked its ori- 
gin and progress; if, after that 
trial, itshould still appear inefficient; 
he should be as willing as any man 
to agree to its repeal. He thought 
it unfair to poison the minds of the 
: People by throwing on this measure 
e odium of being a money Dill, 
when all must agree that every mea- 
Sure of this kind must operate, in 
“Some degree, as a tax, and that there 
fever was any plan for recruiting 

_ the army which was not liable to 
: this, as well as many other objec- 


tions, 

Lord Grenville said, that, though 
he was never fond of enquiring after 
‘public measures, with reference to 

- the character of the individuals who 
‘Supported or opposed them,he could 
notavoid being struck with the singu- 

: ar reason, assigned by a noble vis- 
count (Sidmouth, )for his wishing to 
continue a measure, of which he ori- 
“ginally, and even still, disapproved, 
of a medsure so unproductive in 
ten, and, if productive, so unjust 
inthe levy of the pecuniary penal- 
dies. When the bill was originally 

_ intréduced, it met with the strong- 
| est opposition from the woble vis- 
count and his friends, who recom. 
‘mended a different plan, which, 

_ upon comparison, they concluded to 
be infinitely superior. What, then, 
‘was become of that opinion now, 
when nothing had since occurred 
_ which could fairly account for their 


departure from it, and when ex- 
Vor. LXVII. 


perience should rather serve to 
strengthen the preference they be- 
fore gave to their own plan? ‘The 
bill had eight months of undisturbed 
operation, and yet proved as un- 
productive as had been foretold 
by him, as well as by the noble vis- 
count and others of his present col. 
leagues. For himself, he used his 
best endedvours to prevent the pass- 
ing of that bill, and lie now, with 
perfect consistency, after a full exs 
perierice of its inefficiency, called 
upon their lordships to put an end, 
at once, to that mischievous tamper- 
ing with our military system. He 
deprecated, of all things, the idea of 
raising men for rank ; a system of 
which he spoke with the most pain- 
ful sensations, because expcricnce 
nad convinced him of that which he 
felt it his duty to acknowledge, that, 
in the share which he bore in 
his miajesty’s councils, in advising 
the adoption of that measure, he 
acted extremely wrong. He strong- 
ly recommended the plau of enlist. 
ing for limited service, which never 
had and never could have a fair 
trial, until it was established as 2 
general principle, that such was the 
condition of enlistment. He hoped 
that a plan, recommended by so 
many men of great military ex- 
perience, and by the obvious prin- 
ciples of human nature, in conjunc- 
tion with the old and simple mode 
of recruiting; may, and it was his 
firm conviction that it would, be in. 
finitely more effectual, than all the 
complicated machinery introduced 
into the bill under discussion. He 
was willing to rest ‘the whole ar- 
gument upon this point: Was an 
additional force necessary, or was it 
not? If it was, this bill was useless 
towards obtaining it: if it was not, 
to allow this bill to continue, was 

pregnant 
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pregnant with mischief and danger. 
His Jordship then adverting to his 
present political connections, said, he 
must plead guilty to the charge of 
having passed @ great part of his 
life in terms of intimate friendship 
with ac person of great weight and 
high rank, (Mr. Pitt.) and’ of having 
acted for many years in concurrence 
with him, against an opposition, 
comprehending — persons of great 
ability and consideration in the coun: 
try. He confessed, that, from his 
earliest years, he was in habits of 
the warmest friendship . with the 
right honourable gentleman alluded 
to, and he trusted there was nothing 
in the situation of aflairs, that could 
dissolve that friendship on either 
side. He knew too well the in- 
tegrity of his right honourable 
friend’s character and views, to think 
thathe could entertain of him, or 
any man worthy of his friend- 
ship, an opinion so injurious and in- 
sulting, as to suppose that he would 
abandon his own principles, to 
follow any line of conduct that he 
(Mr.. Pitt,) might think. propér to 
pursue; neither was it any subject 
uf censure inhim to avail himself of 
the co-operation of any person, from 
whom he could derive honourable 
support, in the attainment of great 
and desirable public objects. 4f this 
principle required illustration, he 
would find it in the example of the 
right honourable gentleman alluded 
to, who, at the crisis of the French 
revolution, did not scruple to coa- 
Jesce with many persons with whom 
it had been his fate, for many years, 
to have been .in opposition to, and 
one of whom, at present, retained a 
seat in his majesty’s cabinet. . Nay, 
did net that right honourable gea- 
tiemsn himself, lately, seck to es- 
talilishia co-operation m. the govern: 
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ment, with that very party, or ra- 
ther that individual, upon whose sup- — 
port he was that evening congratu- | 
lated? When the country was — 
brought to the brink of ruin, bya ~ 
weak and incapable administration, © 
there seemed to bea perfect con® — 
currence among all honcst’-and in- — 
dependent men in parliament, and it — 
was notoriously the expectation and | 
desire of nine-tenths of the people, 
out of it, that an administration 
shonld be formed, comprehending all — 
the talent, ability, and iniiuence | 
which the country furnished, in or- 
der to save the state from the great — 
crisis which menaced it, and which, 
iu his judgment, was still far from 
being removed, . No one morecor- | 
dially embraced that opinion than” 
his right honourable friend, (Mr. — 
Pitt,) who was said to have done all 
in his power to introduce the same © 
person into his majesty’s cabinet. | 
Was it any thing like dishonourable | 
inhim now to act with that illus-— 
trious person, and not dishonour- i 
able in his right honourable friend — 
to go into his majesty’s closet, and — 
alvise his sovereign to appoint the 
same person to one of the highest” 
oflices in the state? The crisis 
which so imperatively called fora 
vigorous and cordial union, was not 
yet gone by, and what should be 
thought of the man who would at. 
tempt to introduce the bane of dis-— 
cord into his majesty’s councils, in} 
order to thwart the wishes of the 
country,—in order to form acabinet | 
upon the principle of personal ex- 
clusion? “ ‘This, continued his 
lordship, is a principle, of which® 
I never can approve, because, in-) 
dependently of its) operation to! 
prevent parliament and the peo-7 
ple from enjoying the administra-¥ 
tion. they desired, and which it} 
was | 


was their particular interest to 
have, it tends to establish a dan- - 
gerous precedent, that would af- 
ford too much opportunity for the 
operation of private pique against 
the public interest. I, for one, 
' therefore, refused to counect my- 
self with any one argument that 
should sanction that principle, 
and, in my opinion, every man 
who accepted any oflice under 
that administration, is, according 
| to the letter and spirit of the con- 
stitution, responsible for its cha- 
_racter and construction, and the 
| principle upon which it is found- 
ed 9 i 


» Lord Melville said, that this bill 
| having been founded on the same 
principle as that of the army of re- 
serve, which produced such excellent 
effects, he could not consent to give it 
up, without a fair trial, merely for 
| the sake of hazarding some other 
experiment. It was not correct to 
state, that ithad eight months trial 
here ; in Ireland and Scotland it had 
not above three months operation. 
It should be recollected, that it had 
many obstructions to contend with, 
and men’s opinions, passions, and 
‘prejudices, had a great effect in 
thwarting the object of the bill: in 
many places, where it had been at- 
tempted, it had been carried into exe- 
tution. His lordship said, it was 
painful for him to have observed so 
much of party introduced into the 
‘debate. It was certainly possible 
for men to differ, and argue with 
much heat and yehemence against 
|) each others, for years, and yet at last 
|) find a principle on which they could 
|| cordially unite. He liked heat in 
argument, but rancorous or acrimo- 
‘| mious language should be avoided, 
|| in the parliamentary theatre, where 
the public were the audience, and 
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might be disposed to call in ques- 
tion the sincerity of noble lords, 
who could. treat cach other with 
rancour at One time, and yet unite 
and mutually support each other af- 
terwards. © Iie had himself’ much 
experience in that way, ,being an 
older man than most of those he 
was addressing, and. though every 
man had a right to maintain his 
opinion with energy and warmth, 
yet their lordships would do well 
always to treat each other as gen 
tlemen. 7 

Lord Hawkesbury thought the 
effects of the measure to have been 
much impaired by the expectations 
held out, that the bill would be re- 
pealed, and the penalties not en- 
forced. It was of importance not 
to encourage such an expectation: 
under all its disadvantages it had 
already done much, without, in the 
slightest degree, interfering with the 
ordinary mode of recruiting. After 
a few observations from the earl 
of Buckinghamshire, and the lord 
chancellor, in favour of the bill, and 
ashort reply from lord Darnley, 
the motion for the repeal was nega- 
tived, by a majority of 68, the num« 
bers being for it 45, and against 
ithe: 

On the same day, the house of 
commons having resolved itself into 
a committee, on the Irish habeas 
corpus suspension bill, sir Evan 
Nepean moved, that the blank 
left for ascertaining the duration of 
the bill, should be filled up with the 
words, ‘* six weeks after the com- 
*¢ mencement of the next session of 
¢ parliament,” to which lord H. 
Petty moved an amendment, sub- 
stituting the words, ‘* the first day of 
“6 May.” ‘This gave rise to a long 
conversation, in which ‘the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, Mr. R. 
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Ward, Mr. Macnaughton, Mr. 
Bagwell, lord de Blaquiere, Dr. 
Duigenan, Mr. May, and Mr. Hut- 
chinson, spoke in favour of the ori- 

inal motion ; and Mr. C. Wynne, 

r. Windham, Mr. Martin (of 
Galway,) sir J. Newport, Mr. 
Kinnaird, and lord Temple, in fa- 
vour of the amendment. ‘The 
ground taken by the latter was, 
that there existed no notoriety of 
disaffection in Ireland, as it was not 
alluded to in his majesty’s speech 
from the throne, nor was this bill, as 
in all former cases, preceded by any 
message from his majesty. By 
adopting the amendment, any fears 
said to be entertained would be 
quieted for the present, and a suf- 
ficient interval allowed for the ne- 
cessary enquiry. To this it was re- 
plied, that the notoriety was suf- 
ficient for the parliament, and that 
jn the eleven instances of the sus- 
pension of the habeas corpus act, 
which had occurred since the year 
1793, there were only three in which 
the measure was preceded by par- 
liamentary enquiry. On a divison 
there appeared, for the original mo- 
tion, 159, for the amendment, 54, 
majority, 105. 

On Monday the 18th, the commons 
having resolved themselves into a 
committee of the whole house, te cous 
sider further of the ways and means, 
for raising the supply granted to his 
majesty, and the several accounts 
presented to the house being re- 
ferred to the said committee, 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
then rose, and said, the first article 
of supply to which he referred, was 
that of the naval service. The total 
amount of what had already been 
voted, exclusive of the sum of 
300,000/. for ordnance seaservice,was 
14,645,630/. exceeding by 2,600,000/, 


¥ 
the amount of what was voted last — 


year for the same service. The excess — 
arose from the sum of 1,800,000/. 
and for the expences attending the © 
20,000 additional seamen, voted this — 
year, and the increase in the ex- | 
traordinaries and transport service, — 
The next article was the army, un- — 
der which head had been already 
voted the sum of 10,000,000/, for — 
guards, garrisons, militia &c. There ~ 
still remained two articles to be — 
voted, the estimate of the extraordi- © 
naries, and of the expences of the © 
volunteer corps. The Jatterarticle, — 
though there may be some small — 
diminution, he would take at © 
1,100,000/. The extraordinaries he — 
calculated to the same amount as 
last year, 3,660,000/. These two — 
items, added to the total of ten mil-_ 
lions, formed an aggregate, exclu- — 
sive of Ireland, of 14,778,3917. © 
which was an exceeding, beyond the 
last year, of 300,100/ For Ire- — 
land, under the head of army, there 
had been already voted the sum of — 
2,838,000/. ‘lo these remained to 
be voted, the sum of 500,000/. anda 
similar sum to the expences of the 
volunteers, making the whole 
amount, for Ireland, 3,838,506/. 
The total amount, therefore, of the 
expences of the army, for both coun-— 
tries, would be 18,616,897/. The 
total under the same head of service, — 
for the fast year, was £9,143,000/. 
The amount of the ordnance ser-— 
vice for England, was 4,246,994/. 
for Ireland, 600,000/. making a 
total of 4,846,994/. Under the 
htad of miscellaneous services, there 
had been already voted, forEngland, 
611.000/. but further sums remain- 
ed to be voted, which would make 
the total for England, 800,000/. Tha 
miscellaneous services for Ireland, 
iiveluding those usual permanent 
granteg 


grants, in consequence of the union, 
were 650,000/. making the total for 
_ the two countries 1,450,000/. The 
total amount of the supplies he 
| had enumerated were 39,559,521/, 
' There was, however, another article 
of supply, for which, though he 
would not call for a vote at present, 
was of the greatest importance to 
the interests not only of this coun- 
try, but of all Kurope. The house 
must be aware, that his majesty’s 
_ government was engaged in a conti- 
mental intercourse and correspon- 
dence, upon objects which all must 
admit to be of the highest noment. 
He had the satisfaction to observe 
a general conviction, that the ulti- 
mate security of this country was 
materially and intimately connected 
| with thesecurity of the continent. It 
must be the wish ofall, that our cor- 
respondence and intercourse should 
dead to the restoration of peace, 
upon grounds calculated to secure 
‘and establish the ultimate security, 
which was the object of all our 
wishes and our efforts. But. from 
_all that wesaw and knew, it would 
be rash and presumptuous in us to 
expect that great object to beat- 
tained, without further sacrifices on 
ourpart. He would not then enter 
into the details, which would more 
properly belong to a future dis- 
cussion, but thought it of extreme 
importance, to make such an ad- 
dition to the geucral supply of the 
year, as would enable ‘his majesty 
to afford, with effect, such pe- 
euniary succours, as may be 
thought necessary, in case they 
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should be calle@ for. These he 
stated at five millions. This, added 
to the total amount of the supply 
already stated, would make the joint 
charge on the two countries, under 
the head of supply, 44,559,5217. 
From this gross sum, however, were 
to be deducted 2-17ths, which Tre- 
land was bound to pay, and 2-17ths 
also for the civil list, and other 
charges of the consolidated fund, 
not relating to the public debt. The 
2-17ths of the gross amount of the 
supply were 5,242,296/, and the 
2-17ths for the civil list, and charges 
on the consolidated fund, were 
160,806/.. making a total of 
5,403,102/. This being deducted 
from the 44,559,521/. left a total 
of supply for Great- Britain alone of 
39,156,419/. Inthat amount were 
some separate charges, which did 
not belong to Ireland. He should 
propose to vote the sum of one 
million, on account, towards the dis- 
charge of adebt, due to the East 
India company. There was also the 
sum of 320,000/. for the deticiency 
of the malt, in 1803, and a further 
sum of 414,000/. to complete the 
payment of claims from America. 
Also a diminution in the growing 
surplus of the consolidated fund of 
last year, of 2,800,000/. making the 
anount of these separate charges 
4,534,000/. which, added to the 
former sum ef 39,156,419/. made 
a grand total of supply, for England 
alone, of 43,690,419/. He then, 
forthe greater convenience of the- 
honse, enumerated the dilicrent 
heads as follows. 
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Supplies. 
Navy (exclusive of 300,000/. ordnance sea service, ) £. 14,645,680 
England. ¥, 14,778,391 phi 
pry Ireland. — 3,838,506 LEAS 808 
England. — 4,246,994 ae ; 
Ordnance Ireland. — 600,000’ 4840, 098 
. England. — 800,000 Pilar Re 
Miscellaneous een of vg s0L00U'F 1,450,000 
39,559,552 
Further extraordinary expences) — — — — -— _ 5,000,000: 
Joint charge England and Ireland. — — — — 44,559,521 
Deduct, on account of Ireland, as below. — -— — 5,403,102 
39,156,419 
Add England separate charges. 
East India company. — — -€. 1,000,000 ' 
Deficiency of Malt, 1803. — — 320,000 
To complete the payment of 414,000 
American awards. . 
Deficiency of 5,000,000/. voted | \ 
as surplus of consolidated 2,800,000 
fund, to 5th April 1805.. f ecarcran + 
4,534,000 
Total England. — — — — — — — — 489,690,419 
Deduct on account of [reland 
2-17ths of the above sum of > 5,242,296 
44,559,521. 
Deduct also 2-17ths of the) 
1,366.8512. for civil list and | 
other charges onconsolidated > 160,306 ~ , 
fund, not relating to public | —— 5,403,102 


debt, 


Coming then to the ways and 
means for raising the supply, the 
first article was the malt and per- 
sonal estate duty, 2,750,000/. Sur- 
plus of the ways and means of 1804, 
1,192,115/. He next proceeded to 
the surplus of the consolidated fund, 
to the 5th of April 1806. In con- 
sidering this part of the subject, he 
should take the amount of the per- 
mament taxes for three years, and 


set against them the amount of the © 
permament charges. The total 
amount of the taxes for three years, 
exclusive of the years 1803 and | 
1804, which were the years when — 
additions were made to them, was | 
90,590,000/. making on the average 
the sum of 30,199,000. for each. — 
year, in which were included the ad- 
ditional duties on sugars, malt, and © 
tobacco, which produced a large | 

temporary — 
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temporary amount, against which 
he set two millions of exchequer 
bills voted, which would make the 
average of each year 28,190, OOO/. 
~The duities, imposed in 1803 and 
1804, produced 1,315,000/. which 
would make the average 29,514,000/. 
But there was an addition to the 
- consolidated fund, of 1,381,000/. 
from Ireland, for that. part of the 
debt, with which she stood charged. 
‘There were also two other articles, 
_ which would make the whole sum 
_ to be added 2,866,000/. making the 
whole amount of average for each 
_ year 32,381,000. against this he had 
to state thé sum of 28, 0321. of per» 
_mament charge for us, that was the 
interest of debts, charges of mana- 
gement, &c. 26 692,000. the civil 
~ list, 900,000/. charges added to the 
consolidated fund, 380,000/. mak- 
‘ing altogether the above stated sum, 
_ of 28,032,000/. which left the sum 
_ of 4,349,000/. to be carried as the 
_ probable amount of the consolidated 
fund. He had taken the average of 
three years, and also the deficiency 
of last year, arising from causes 
which he could not but consider as 
temporary. It proceeded in a 
_ great measure from stock in hand, 
_ having been taken in malt, spirits; 
tea and wine, in the last of which 
the duty was lowered, with a notice 
_ that it would be increased at the 
_ end of the year. The consequence 
of this was, that persons naturally 
laid ina large stock before the in- 
erease. However, as he-had every 
reason to think that these fluctua- 
tions would cease, he should, ona 
fature day, propose to make the 
duty on wine permanent. After 
all, however, the total difference be- 
“tween the deficiency of last year, 
“and Mis three years average, was 


39 
no more than 1,200,0001. He 
should only take credit for four mil- 
lions, as the surplus of the consoli- 
dated fund, on the 5th of April 
1800, The next articles were the 


“property and other war-faxes; ihese 


were taken Jast year at nine mil- 
lions, but he should now only take 
credit for 8,300,000/. and it must 
be agreat source of consolation to 
the country, that the war taxes were 
so likely to realize nearly the 
amount at which they were esti- 
mated. The property tax, last year, 
produced 4,600,000/.; but the year 
1804 had not received all its be- 
nefits; a great part had not come 
in, andl may be defrayed by exche- 
quer bills ; in like manner, what 
was granted for this was applicable 
to the next year, and what may be 
due would remain for exchequer 
bills. Adding the 4,600 000/. this 
year to what was due, the amount, 
under the head of property tax, 
would be 6,300,000/. which ‘he 
would take for the estimate of the 
present year. Le still, however, 
feltit his duty, this year, again to 
call upon the country, fora new 
exertion of its spirit, to keep down 
the accumutation of the public debt, 
and to raise some considerable por- 
tion of the supplies, over-and above 
the interest of the loan, for which 
purpose he should propose one- 
fuurth or one-third, on the property 
tax, which he calculated to produce, 
1,150,000/. making the ‘whole 
amount of the war and property 
taxes 15,750,000/.. He should also 
take credit for 300,000/. by way of 
lottery, to which was to be added 
the loan of 20,000,000/. for Eng- 
Jand. He then recapitulated the 
different items as follows:— 
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Ways and Means. 
Land and malt duties. 2,750,000 
War taxes, 8,300,000 
New war 
taxes, 1,150,000 
9,450,000 
Property 
tax, 6,300,000 
15,750,000 


Surplus of the consoli- 
dated fund, to the 


5th of April 1806, 4,000,000 
Lottery, — — — = 300,000 
Surplus ways and 

means, 1804, — _ 1,192,000 
Loan, — — — 20,000,000 
Total ways and 

means, — — 43,992,115 
Total supplies. — 43,690,419 
Leaving a surplus of 

ways, and means 

beyond the sup- 

ply off — — 301,696 


There was a further sum for the 
service of Ireland, one million of 
which he proposed to raise in that 
country, and two millions and a 
half in England; the Jast to be on 
the same terms as the Lnglish loan, 
though the interest on that and the 
ether million was to be provided by 
Ireland. ie then stated the terms 
of the loan to be,-for every 100/. 
subscribed, to be given ta the sub- 
scriber 1507. 3 per cents. and 22/, 
in the reduced, creating 172/. stock, 
for every 160/ borrowed. In the 
Jast year ten millions were borrowed 
in the same stock, creating a capi- 
tal of 182/. stock, for each 1001. 
borrowed, so that we had now the 
advantage and satisfaction of ne- 
gociating a loan, more than double 
the amount, at a capital less by 107. 
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per cent, than the capital of last 
year. This was to be ascribed 
partly to the prosperity of the coun- 
try partly to the firmness of par- 
jiament, in consenting to furnish so 
large a portion of the supplies within 
the year, and in no small degree 
also to the progress and rapi¢ ope- 
ration of the sinking fund. The 
interest was less by Gs. than that 
upon the last Joan; the bonus was 
18s. and a fraction beyond the price 
at which stocks closed on Saturday, 
to which was to be added, the usual 
discount of 5/. per cent. upon 
prompt payment; but if not paid at 
once, the bonus would be no more 
than 3/. 1s. Gd. He then observed, 
that the interest on the twenty mil- 
lions Joan, was 5/. 3s. 2d. per cent. 
but including the sinking fund, it 
would be 6l. 17s. 6d. to which must 
be added, the charges of manage- 
ment and the three per cents. created 
for loyalty holders, amounting, 
with the interests of the loan, to 
1,537,192/7. In order to provide 
for this, he proposed the fellowing 
new taxes.—-One penny on each 
single letter sent by the general post 5 
2d. upon double letters : and 3d. up- 
on single letters being an addition 
of one penny upon letters carried to 
the vicinity of London, by the two- 
penny post: these he estimated at 
230,000/. An addition of 5s. a 
~bushel,, to the 10s. a bushel now 


paid, upon salt, estimated produce 


490,000/.—On salt exported to 
Europe, 6d. per bushel, estimated 
amount 80,000/—-—On_ pleasure 
horses, an addition of one, fifth to 
the present tax, estimated produce 
110,000/.. Upon horses kept for 
husbandry, he proposed to-raise the 
present tax of 12s. 6d. to one 
pound, which, he calculated, would 
give asum of 320,000/, but upon 

; such | 
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such husbandry horses as now only 
paid 2s. 6d. and not 12s, 6d. he did 
not propose any additional tax. 
The last tax he had to offer, wasa 
duty upon legacies. This was a 
smail duty of t/. per cent. on all 
direct legacies, upon which the new 
stamp duty was not now paid. It was 
difkcult to estimate what may be the 
amount of this, but, by a rough 
guess, the property annually be- 
queathed in wills, registered, was 
about thirty millions. Deducting 
five millions for legacies charged on 
Jand, and five millions colaterally, 
twenty millions would remain, which, 
at 1 per cent. would give a produce 
of 200,000/. He also proposed to 
subject legacies charged on land to 
the same tax, which would yield 
100,000/. Also an increase of the 
duties on legacies to strangers in 
blood, from 8 to 10 per cent. which 
would yield 30,0007. He then made 
the following recapitulation. Total 
amount of the interest on the loan, 
including 3 per cents. created for 
_ loyalty holders, and charges of ma- 
nagement, 1,537,192 


Taxes to meet the charges ; 


Post office, — — 250,000 
‘Salt, — — — — 490,000 

Do. on exportation 
toEurope, — — ~~ 80,000 
Pleasure horses, — 110,000 
Husbandry do. — — 320,000 
Direct legacies, —_ — 200,000 

Legacies charged on 
land, — — — _ 100,000 
Do. strangersin blood, 30,000 
1,560,000 


The estimated produced would thus 

be somewhat above 20, 000l. be- 

yond the sum wanted. He con- 

cluded with moving his first resolu- 

tion—‘‘ that, towards raising the 
3 ’ 
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‘<< supply granted to his majesty, 
‘* the sum of 22,500,000/. be raised 
‘¢ by annuities, whereof the charges 
“¢ of twenty millions are to be de- 
“¢ frayed by England, and two mil- 
** Jions and a half by Ireland.” 

Mr. Fox Jaid in.his claim to dis- 
cuss, on a future day, the policy, as 
well as the amount or application 
of the two millions subsidy. ‘lhe 
taxes he thought objectionable ; 
some on account of their being direct 
ones, and those upon salt and hus- 
bandry horses, as being peculiarly 
burthensome and oppressive. ‘The 
chancelior of the exchequer ex- 
plained, that he meant the proposal 
of five millions for continental pur- 
poses to be as conditional as the 
honourable gentleman could wish, 
and, after a few observations in sup- 
port of the new taxes, the resolu- 
tions were agreed to—When the 
report was brought up, on the next 
day, Mr. Johnstone renewed the 
objections made by Mr. Fox, on the 
day before, and Mr. Francis called 
for some parliamentary evidence of 
the existence of such a debt as the 
five millions voted for the East India 
company, and for which the house 
had nothing but the word of the 
minister. He also observed, though, 
in every statement made of the 
company’s finances, they were said 
to be in the most prosperous situa- 
tion, the 500,000/. which they had 
covenanted to pay annually to the 
country, was never stated to have 
been paid but once, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said, that would bea proper sub- 
ject of discussion when the state. 
ment of the company’s finances 
should be before them, and as to the 
preseut sum, he certainly did not 
mean to vote it without a pro- 
per degree of reserve.—On the re- 

solution 
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solution being read, for imposing 
an additional duty on salt, colonel 
Calcraft said, he hoped the minister 
would reconsider the effect of 50 
per cent. on an article of such neces- 
-sity as this tax, together with that on 
husbandry horses, which, by raising 
the price of bread would be distres- 
sing to the poor, who had already 
felt severely the hard pressure of 
the times. 

‘Mr. Sheridan also reprobated the 
tax, which was in the teeth. of a 
former resolution of the house, 
that the duty upon this article ought 
to be lowered. Upon the strength 
of that resolution, the salt works at 
Lymington had been renewed, but 
if this measure passed, it would be 
no other than a trap to the manufac- 
turers, at the same time that no tax 
could operate so greviously, oppres- 
sively, and grindingly upon the 
poor, who, in all their provisions of 
fish, pork, potatoes, &c. were obli- 
ged to usea considerable quantity 
of it—The chancellor of the exche- 
quer thought both the honourable 
members mistaken in the operaticsi 
of the tax, avery small portion of 
which would fail on the lower orders 
of the people; and as to the resola- 
tion alluded to, it was passed four 
years since, in time of peace, and yet 
no reduction had been made in the 
duty, ever since that time.—Mr. 
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Egerton represented the hardships 
the law would bring upon the salt 
works in Chester, and Mr. Kinnaird 
the sufferings it would inflict on so 
many of the people, who almost 
wholly depended on their fisheries. 
Mr. Rose replied to these, by stating 
that the draw back would remedy 
all the apprehended evils. 

Sir R. Buxton objected to the 
tax on husbandry horses, as falling 
partially on farmers, and wished 
that, instead of such a duty, the 
members of that house should afford 
a proof of their disinterestedness, by 
giving up their privilege of frank- 
ing—Mr. Windham thought dif- 
ferently of the privilege of frank- 
ing, which, though to members 
themselves was merely a feather in 
their cap, and the last privilege left 
them, independent of the minister, 
was of great use in keeping up 
their correspondence with their con- 
stituents, and contributed to give 
them more information of the wishes 
and the true interests of the people. | 
—The chancellor of the exchequer — 
concurred in Mr. Windham’s opi- 
nion, observing that the privilege 
was the most inconsiderable thing 
in the world, in point of revenue, as 
it would not amount to more than 
40,0C0/.—After some further con- 
versation, the resolutions were 
agreed to. ; 
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Parliamentary Proceedings continued.—Short Discussion in the House of 
Lords, upon the Suspension of the Irish Habeas Corpus.—Debate in the 

_ House of Commons on the Defence of the Country. —Opened by Mr. Wind- 
ham.—Motion made by him.—Opposed by Mr. Canning.— Diwvision.— Mo- 

__ tion lost.—Bill for the Abolition of the Slave Trade, thrown out by a small 
_ Majority.—Debate on the Continuation of the Commission for the Enquiry 
into Naval Abuses.—Division thereon.—Opposition to the Salt Duty Taz. 
—Bill carried on a Division.—Mr. Sheridan’s Motion jor the Repeal of 
the Additional Force Bill.—Debate.—Mr. Pitt—Windham—Lord Cas- 
tlereagh.— Motion lost upon a Division.—Debate in the House of Lords on 
the Defence of the Country.— Division. —Case of the Sheriffs of Middlesex. 
—Committed to Newgate.—The Agricultural Horse Duty Bill thrown out 


on the Second Reading. —Salt Duty ty Bill carried upon qa Division. 


SHORT discussion took place, 

in the house of lords, on the 

Qist of February, on the second 
reading of the bill for suspending 
the habeas corpus act in Ireland ; 
previously to which lord Gren- 
ville moved for a statement of the 
_ coaditions upon which persons im- 
_ prisoned, upon charges of sedition 
or treason, in Ireland, had been li- 
berated, except as far as the same 
_ may relate to information given, or 
to .be given, respecting any trai- 
_ torous proceeding, &c. which was 
negatived. The arguments upon the 
_ bill itself in no way differed from 
those in the house of commons. 
The Duke of Clarence, after ob- 
Serving on the precipitancy with 
Which it was hurried through the 
“house, declared, that, were it in his 
power, he would rejeét it altoge- 
ther, but as he found that was im- 
possible, he contented himself with 


moving, as an amendment, that in- 
stead of the words, ** six weeks af- 
‘6 ter the next session of parlia- 
‘¢ ment,”’ should be substituted the 
words, ‘* six weeks after the pas- 
‘¢ sing of this act,” which, he said, 
would be a sufficient interval, either 
for an enquiry, or a message from 
his majesty, stating the instance of 
traitorous conspiracies in Ireland. 

This motion being also negatived, 

the bill went through all the remain. 
ing stages, and passed on the same 
evening. 

On the same day the subject of 
the defence of the country gave rise 
toa very long and animated debate 
in the house of commons. It was 
opened by Mr. Windham, who 
moved for a committee to review 
the several acts passed, in the two 
last sessions, for the defence of the 
country, and to consider of such 
other measures as may be necessary 

ta 
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to make that defence more com- 
plete. In this motion, he said, he 
must confidently call for the sup- 
port of the right honourable gentle- 
man opposite to him (Mr. Pitt) and 
his friends, as they thought such a re- 
view necessary in June last, and as no 
alteration had taken place, either by 
the diminution of the enemy’s force, 
or the increase of our relative 
strength, which could render it now 
unnecessary. He stated at large the 
disadvantages of the ballots, raising 
men for rank, and the various modes 
of recruiting heretofore resorted to. 
One great objection to our mili- 


tary establishment, was its variety. | 


Variety in nature was very pleasing, 
but he did not so much like it in 
military establishments. If volun- 
teers were best, why not all volun- 
teers? If militia best, why not all 
militia? If regulars best, why not 
all regulars? Jf the army of reserve 
best, why not all army of reserve? 
He then examined the constitution 
of these four different armies, from 
which he contended that they were 
inconsistent with economy ; that 
they interfered with each other; and 
that they counteracted the general 
means of recruiting, without afford- 
ing a sufficient basis for such a per- 
manent force, as the situation of 
this country required. The right 
honourable gentleman, proceeding in 
that style of wit and humour which 
he so eminently excels in, gave many 
whimsical but strong illustrations of 
the inadequacy of this mixed and va- 
ried force. ‘That the voluntecrs 
Jooked Jike an army was very true: 
but still they were wot an army. 
Nothing was more like a man than 
his picture, but the picture was not 
aman. The number of men who 
had entered by the circuitous route 
of the army ot reserve, afforded, he 
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said, no proof whatever of its effi. 
cacy. It might as well be said that 
all the members of that house were 
produced by the lobby, when there 
was no other way of getting into it. 
It was a kind of turnpike, where 
soldiers did not pay, but were paid 
for passing through it. The exist. 
ing bili he compared to a great 
boiler or digester, with innumerable 
capillary tubes, rurning into every 
parish in the kingdom. It could no 
more raise men by means of the 
parish officers, than it could make a 
herse drink by taking him to the 
river. It was like Harlequin’s 
horse, which had but one fault, and 
that was, thathe wasdead. Having 
dwelt at great length on the errors 
of the present military system, he 
went on tostate the manner in which 
he conceived it might be amended, . 
and in doing this he considered the mi- 
litary life as a trade, and government 
the trader. As such it was the bu- 
siness of the trader to hold out 
all the inducements in his power to 
make his trade flourish. Men were 
found to go down and work in damp 
and unhealthy mines in Cornwall 
and Derbyshire, by giving them pro- 
per encouragement. A soldier, in- 
deed, was not sure of a very long 
life, but his occupation was healthier 
than most others, and had great at- 
tractiens for the young, ardent, and 
high-spirited. As to the officers, he 
thought their ranks, honours, and 
distinctions, should be confined ex- 
clusively to themselves, instead of 
being indiscriminately given to mi- 
litia, volunteers, &c. Military dis- 
tinction was of intrinsic value, be- 
cause it implied intrinsic merit in 
the person who possessed it. He 
also recommended enlistment for a 
limited time, and an improvement in 
the pay and condition of the infe- 

rior 
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_ supplementary militia. 
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‘rior officers; that the practice of 
‘drafting should be absolutely and 
formally renounced; that’ troops 
should not be sent to the West In- 
dies, and some other colonies, with- 
‘out a more gradual preparation in 
more congenial climates ; the abo- 
ition of corporal punishments, un- 
Jess for acknowledged and specified 
crimes; a material change in the 
‘construction and conduct of courts 
martial ; inducements to good sol- 
diers and non-commissioned officers, 
other than an increase of pay, 
such as giving them a right to vote 
in particular cases, or allowing them 
to kill game. Having obviated 
some objections, which heanticipated 
to the changes he recommended, he 
concluded with submitting his mo- 
tion. 

Mr. Canning opposed the motion, 
observing that the additional force 
bill had two objects, one to raise 


_ farge present force, and the other 


to become the source of perma- 
nent supply to the army; and as the 
latter object, which was the most 


_ important, had not been tried, it 


could not fairly be said that the bill 
had failed. That it had not com- 


_ plete success, in the first object, was 


not to be wondered at, considering 
‘that the country was exhausted of 
men by the army of reserve and the 
It had the 
‘merit of doing away the bounties, 
and the competition also, as, since 
the failure of the parish officers, the 


‘men were raised by the regular of- 


ficers of the crown, The variety of 
‘the force complained of was una- 
yoidable, because, in this great com- 
‘mercial country, the whole number 
‘required could not be procured of 
‘that description we were most de- 


 sirous of. Looking to our military 


force, more was not to be expected 
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from the nature and extent of our 
population. France, with a popu- 
lation of 35 millions, had an army 
not at any time exceeding 5 or 
600,000 men, whiie in Great Bri- 
tain, which contained but 15 mil- 
lions, the regular force amounted to 
300,000, besides those to whum our 
domestic defence was entrusted, as 
also 70,000 militia, and 300,000 
volunteers. As to the suggestions 
of improvement, made by the right , 
honourable gentleman, his majesty’s 
ministers would no doubt treat them 
with respect and attention; but he 
did not think he made out a case 
sufficiently strong to induce the 
house to go into the committee he 
required. 

Sir William Young contended 
that the tailure of raising the mili- 


tary force voted by parliament for 


the defence and service of the coun- 
try, formed a strong and very suf- 
ficient ground for the present mo- 
tion. Ona division there were for 
the motion 96, against it 242, majo- 
rity 146. 

On the 28th there was a’ very 
long debate in the house of com- 
mons, on the second reading of the 
bill for the abolition of the slave 
trade, but as the subject, which has, 
year after year, been so fully and 
frequently discussed in parliament, 
was not capable of producing any 
novelty of argument, it would be 
unnecessary here to enter into any 
of the details. General Gascoyne, 
after observing that there now re- 
mained no pretence for those 
charges of cruelty 21d oppression 
heretofore made agaiust the trade, 
and thatthe abolition of it must inevi- 
tably tend to the destruction of our 
colonial system, moved that the bill 
be read a second time this day six 
months, in which he was supported 
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by Mr. C. Brooke, Sir William 
Young, General Tarleton, Mr. Hi- 
ley Addington, and Sir William 
Pulteney, and opposed with great 
force and eloquence by Mr. Bar- 
ham, Mr. Fox, Mr. Huddlestone, 
the chancellor of the exchequer, 
Mr. Wilberforce, aud car! Tenrple. 
In reply to some assertions, made in 
the course of the debate, that go- 
vernment had contracted for the 
purchase of 5 or 6000 slaves, m or- 
der to employ them as soldiers, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
_said, that he had heard of no such 
contract, not did lie believe there 
could be such a one existing. It 
was true that such an offer had been 
made to government, and that the 
proposition came from the West 
Indies, but it was immediately re- 
jected. Government, he believed, 
never entertained the idea of pur- 
chasing slaves for their use: their 
idea was very different: it was to 
purchase the redemption from sia- 
very of those who were meant to be 
employed as soldiers. On a divi- 
sion, the amendment was carried by 
a majority of seven, the numbers 
being, for it 77, and 70 against it. 

On the Ist of March, a petition 
was presented from a great number 
ef callico printers in the different 
counties, praying for the aid of par- 
liament to enable them to settle, in 
an amicable manner, the disputes 
subsisting between them and their 
masters. 

Mr. Giles, after descanting on the 
benefits the country was likely to 
derive from the integrity, industry, 
and meritorious exertions of the 
commissioners of naval inquiry, 
moved for leave to bring in a bill 
for continuing the act which ap- 
pointed them. The principal grounds 
of the motion were, that it would 
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be evidently impossible for them to 
accomplish all the objects of their 
investigation, within the period to 
which their powers were limited 
(the end of the present session) and 
that the crown, or rather his majes- 
ty’s ministers, had it in their power to 
putan end to the important labours 
of the commission, by pro: oguing 
parliament even for asingle day. He 
said he had no confidence in the good 
intentions of the present ministers, 
who acted, as he thought, not very 
respectfully to that house, by ap- 
pointing, without any communica- 
tion, under the great seal, a com- . 
mission to consider what remedies 
were to be adopted for the evils in 
the naval department, discovered by 
the commissioners appointed by 
parliament. 

The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer replied, that he was ready to 
bear testimony to the benefits re- 
sulting from the labours of the com- 
missioners, and was willing to ad« 
mit, that their powers should be 
continued till their enquiry was 
closed: but he saw no reason to 
conclude that they may not end 
their investigations in the course of 
the present session. Should it turn 
out otherwise, it would be time 
enough to entertain such a motion 
at a more advanced period, but, at 
present, he should oppose it, as be- — 
ing altogether unnecessary. He ~ 
therefore moved the reading of the 
other orders of the day. 

Sir William Elford accused the 
commission of having erected them. 
selves into a criminal tribunal, hear- 
ing and condemning on ea parte — 
evidence. In their eighth report 
they brought a charge against a 
grand jury of Devon, which was 
levelled at a Mr. White, the high — 
sheriff, whom they accused of 

having» 
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having tampered with the jury, be- 
cause some of his relations were 
amongst those which the commis- 
sioners intend to be prosecuted. 
_ The Chancellor of ‘the. Exche- 
_ quer, Mr. Sheridan, and Mr. Grey, 
thought the honourable baronet 
bound to make good his charge of 
the commissioners having abused 
_ their power, and observed that the 
“regular way would be to appoint a 


day for takinginto consideration the 


reports upon the table. 

Sir William Elford said, he did 
no more than quote what appeared 
| upon the tenth report. 
| Sir Charles Pole, said that it 
_ would be impossible for the commis- 
- sioners to finish their enquiries in 
' the present session, from the nume- 

ous difficulties that arose in conse- 
quence of the war. As to the 
charge against the eighth report, 
which he supposed the honourable 
| baronet had from his constituents at 
| Plymouth, he was not surprised at 
| any thing that came from that quar- 
_ ter; for, he believed, the commis- 
| Sioners were’ never respectfully 
) spoken of at the docks. 

| Admiral Markham highly ap- 
a, the labours of the commis- 
_sioners, which it was the more ne- 
| essary to continue, as he believed 
in his conscience that one third of 
_ the naval-expences of the country 
| may be saved by an honest and up- 
| right discharge of the duties of the 
| officers employed in the administra- 
tion. ‘The victualling-oflice, the 
| sick and wounded office, which he 
had no hesitation in pronouncing 
the most corrupt of all, and the 
‘prize agents bill, were still to be 
‘examined, and would occupy the 
‘commissioners far beyond the ree 
pemainder of the session, 
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Mr. Creevey thought there was 
every reason to augur well of the 
future exertions of the commis- 
sioners, from the gross frauds they 
had already disclosed to the public, 
and he hoped their reports would 
not, like the former ones, be suf. 
fered to lie useless on the table. He 
expressed his fears that the royal 
commission was only instituted for 
ministerial purposes, and could not 
satisfactorily account for the injus- 
tice, in a commission appointed to 
enquire into the means of reforming 
abuses in the navy, of such a name 
as that of Mr. Fordyce, who was 
himself supposed to be indebted to 
the public in the sum of 80,0001. 
aad the interest upon it might, 
by this time, amount to as mach 
more. 

Mr. Fox considered the order of 
the day as an unfair and unmanhy 
expedient to get rid of the original 
motion. He thought it an unhand- 
some and indefensible manner of 
evading the question, which ought 
to rest on the. merits of the com- 
missioners, and the result of their 
enquiries. 

Mr. Canning supported the 
amendifent, as giving no opinion as 
to the policy of continuing the 
commission, and leaving it to the 
future discretion and consideration 
of parliament. 

Lord Henry Petty supported the 
original motion. Nothing, he said, 
was more notorious than the ex- 
istence of enormous abuses in the 
naval department, and that noto- 
riety appeared’ to him a better 
ground for the continuance of this 
commission of enquiry, than the 
pretended notoriety of disaffection 
was for suspeuding the habeas 
corpus act ia Lreland. After some 

further 
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further debate, the house divided, 
for the original motion 75, for the 
amendment 92,—Majority 17. 

On Monday, the 4th, the ques- 
tion being put on the second read- 
ing of the salt duty bill, 

Lord William Russel opposed it, 
as a measure infallibly productive 
of the most grievous hardships to 
the poor. ‘The mere report of such 
a proposition had already raised 
the price of bread an assize, and the 
rise it must occasion in the price of 
galt meat and salt fish, such essen- 
tial articles of sustenance to the 
poor, would place those articles 
beyond their reach, and amount 
to an absolute prohibition. He, 
therefore, moved, ‘* That the 
‘© bill be read.a second time this day 
*¢ six months.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said, it was a most unpleasant and 
painful thing to him to propose 
taxes affecting the lower orders ; 
but we were engaged in a contest 
for the defence of both rich and 
poor, and no mode of raising the 
supplies seemed to him less objec- 
tionable than the present. That 
the interests of the lower classes had 
not been abandoned, would be 
shewn by a reference to the times 
from the year 1793 to the present 
time, in every instance of which the 
poor had been much exonerated at 
the expence of their superiors, as 
was proved by the income, the wine 
duty, the foreign spirits, and a va- 
riety of other taxes. This tax 
would operate generally, but insen- 
sibly, upon consumption, and the 
trifling fraction in expence was not 
such as could possibly affect the 
price of bread. 

Mr. Fox thought the tax highly 
objectionable, as it attached to one 
‘of the direct necessaries of life, for 
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the poor could not possibly subsist 
without bread and salt provisions, 
whereas, in many articles of cone 
sumption, the lower orders had a 
remedy, either by discontinuing 
them altogether, or using them in a 
more sparing manner. 

After some further debate, the 
house divided, and the numbers 
werc, for the second reading 92; 
against it 60, majority 33. The 
bill was then read ¢ second time, and 
committed for the next day. . 

On Wednesday, the 6th of March; 
Mr. Sheridan, in pursuance of a 
notice previously given, moved for 
the repeal of theadditional force aét. 
He confessed that the whole of what 
he had to say, upon this subject, had 
already been anticipated by the 
masterly and unanswerable speech 
of his right honeurable friend, (Mr. 
Windham) on a former night ; but, 
as that speech clearly proved that 
the act, on which the present mili- 
tary state of the country was founds 
ed, was a scatidalous one, and a dis- 
grace to the statute book, it was — 
natural that some person should 
move to repeal it. Onthe nightal-— 
luded to, the right honourable au- 
thor of the bill (Mr. Pitt) thought 
proper to observe a persevering and 
dignified silence, leaving the duty of 
reply to be performed by his right — 
honourable friend (Mr. Canning) ina 
very laboured speech, of a catamaran 
species, plenty of noise, and little mis- 
chief to those it was intended to an 
noy. The volunteer system he consi-: 
dered to be useful and admirable. He 
had no doubt of its having made a 
very strong impression on Bona- 
parte and his ministers; for, how- 
ever they might calculate on the 
means of meeting any army we 
may raise, no enemy could cal- 
culate on what may be produced by 

a nation: 


| be made 
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a nation, who trusted their protec- 
tion to themselves, and the energy 
and spirit of the inhabitants. He 
also confessed that he was no friend 
to any material alteration of the mi- 
litia system, knowing it to be a 
gound and popular principle, to 


which the opinions, and feelings,and 


habits of the people, had been long 
accustomed. What he had now to 
do, was to shew the absolute failure 
of a boasted experiment. In doing 
this, he did not consider himself as 


| desponding, or damping theardour of 
| the country, for the people knew 


what was going on, and could not 
to believe, that men 
were raised by a bill which they 
knew to have produced none. 
There were three points of view 
under which he should consider it: 


_ first, ifad this bill failed or not? 


secondly, If it had failed, was it 


| likely, by continuing in operation, 
| to atone for its failure by future 
| success? Thirdly, Was the experi- 


ment itself mischievous and dan- 
The failure was manifest, 


| for at the time the minister pro- 
‘posed it, he said that the great 


danger of the country was to be 
ealculated, not by weeks and 
Months, but days and hours, and 


| said that this bill would not only 


give us speedily the means of re- 
‘sisting with effect all foreign efforts, 
talso enable us to retort upon 
‘the daring invader, the horrors with 
which, in the intoxication of his in- 


| Solence,he dared to threaten us : in- 
| Stead of that, however, there was now 


4 positive decrease in that branch of 
the military service, which it was 
“the peculiar and boasted object of 
this bill to increase. If then, with 


| allthe exertions that could be em- 


Ployed, it had “hitherto miserably 
Failed, “he would be glad to know, 
Vou, XLVU. 
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what hopes there could be of suc. 
cess by giving it a longertrial? He 
might be asked, what substitute he 
had to propose for this bill, after it 
was_repealed. ‘This question, how. 
ever, did not fairly apply, because, 
as a bill for raising men, by getting 
rid of it nothing could be lost, and, 
as a tax bill, any thing else must be 
better. After expressing his full 
approbation of the militia system, 
and a qualified approbation of the 
practice of recruiting for rank, he 
strongly recommended enlistment 
for a limited time, and concluded 
with an appeal to members of all 
descriptions, to support him in this 
motion for a repeal. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
observed, that, in the compliments 
which the house heard now paid toa 
former speech of aright honourable 
gentleman (Mr. Windham,) they 
would be naturally led to conclude, 
that there could be no difference of 
opinion between these two gentle- 
men, but scarcely had these compli- 
ments been uttered, before the last 
speaker went into a train of argu- 
ment, calculated to destroy the fun- 
damental principles of that military 


‘system, in which the other took so 


lively and warm an interest. The 
one wished to discard the variety. 
of our force, to discard the volun. 
teer system, and to reduce the mili- 
tia, all of which the other took 
pride in defending and applauding. 
It was no wonder, however, that 
others should differ with the right 
honourable gentleman alluded to, 
when he differed so much from him. 
self; for the augmentation of the 
militia, the provisional cavalry, the 
raising men for rank, and calling on 
the parishes for their quotas, were 
all measures adopted, when he was 
himself a member of the cabinet, 
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and actually secretary at war. 
Therefore, notwithstanding the ac- 
knowledged talents and considera- 
tion of the right honourable gentle- 
man, when he was seen to bring for- 
ward measures as a member of a 
cabinet, and, in afew years after- 
wards, when out of power, severely 
to censure the same measures, the 
confidence of the country, in his 
opinion, must be materially dimi- 
hished. He totally disclaimed so 
disgracc ful and abominable an idea, 
as that of intending this for a money 
bill. As to its operation, it did not 
commence till the 14th of Novem- 
ber, and therefore, looking to the 
average of the three months since 
elapsed, he found it to be 200 men 
a week, or between nine and ten 
thousand men a year, With sucha 
statement before them, he did not 
think the house would consent to 
the repeal of this measure, just at 


the moment of its coming into 
activity. The bill had hitherto 


gone on under the greatest disad- 
vantages, for the heuse should con- 
sider what had been the drain of 
men upon the country, for the last 
eighteen months: first, the militia 
was balloted for, immediately af- 
terwards the supplementary militia 
were raised, and then came the 
army of reserve: so that, in Great 
Britain alone, above 100,000 men 
tvere raised in the short space of a 
year andahalf. If then, under all 
the unfavourable operation of these 
circumstances, it had been so 
successful, what may not be ex- 
pected from it when these circum- 
stances were removed. Having af- 
terwards adverted to several of 
the incidental points, introduced 
by’ Mr. Sheridan, he concluded 
with giving his negative to the mo- 
tion. 

. Mr. Windham, in reply to the 
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allusions made to him, observed, 
that when he acted in concurrence — 
with that right honourable gentle- 
man, (Mr. Pitt,) his ministerial 
situation must have prevented him 
from opposing what was agreed to — 
by the majority of the cabinet, and — 
as to his being secretary at war, at — 
the time of passing the bills allnded ~ 
to, in that capacity he had no more 
to do with that circumstance, than 
if he had been secretary to the - 
board of agriculture: but, at’ all 
events, it would be Subuk tive of 
all moral fecling and principle, if, 
when he saw the inadequacy and 
mischievous tendency of any acts, to_ 
the passing of which he might have — 
been in any way accessary, he 
should be bound up from after- 
wards declaring his change of opi- 
nion. He then stated various ob-— 
jectiens to the bill, its total failure, 
and the oppressive and dangerous 
practices which it was calculated to 
encourage. Was it not a fact, that 
a number of poor Irishmen, merry- 
making at their own houses, had 
lately been attacked, accused of the 
worst of crimes, committed to pri- 
son, and afterwards, without trial, 
driven into exile by being sent to 
sea;—the worst of all exiles, to 
those who were not bred to it? If 
such then was the conduct of the 
inferior magistrates of this metro 
polis, what was to be expeeted from 
parish officers, when converted inte 
crimps? The bill not only did no 
good itself, but, by increasing. the’ 
bounties, did injury to the regular 
recreiting. Having treated the bill 
witha good dead of ridicule, which, 
he said, was peculiarly, in this ins: 
stance, the’ test of truth, he declared 
his radical objections to the bill t 
be so numerous and strong, that 
he ‘should have thought it a very, 
bad measure, even it had suce 
ceeded, 
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ceeded; he should therefore vote for 
its repeal—Mr. Langham, Mr. 
Whitbread, lord Archibald Hamil- 
ton and Mr. Tierney, spoke in 
favour of the motion, and general 
Norton, colonel Stewart, and My. 
Bragge Bathurst against it. 

- Mr. Fox thought the right ho. 
Hourable gentleman (Mr. Pitt,) 
should be the Jast to throw out any 
taunts against coalitions or junctions 
of parties, for were it not forthe 
coalition he formed last year, he 
would not be now sitting in the 
place he occupied. As to the ob- 
‘structions it was said to have met 
with, through the country, he 


‘ thought it a strange defence of any 


bill, to say, that its alsurditics were 
so palpable, and its ineflicacy so 
manifest, that all men believed that 
it must be reptaled; and was not 
this to acknowledge, rather than 


‘to palliate; the failure ? + 


Lord. Castlereagh contended for 


| the efficacy of the measure, and also 


that it was far milder in ils opera- 
tion, than any other military mea- 
Sure the country had ever known. 
After an animated and brilliant re- 


“ply from Mr. Sheridan, the house 


ivided, and the numbers were, for 
Mr. Sheridon’s m: tion of repeal, 
127, — against it; 267, —majo- 
tity,—140. aia 
_. On the 7th of March, a short de- 


| bate took placein the commons, on 


‘the repeal of the salt duty bill, ia 


| which many of the former objec- 


tions to it wére renewed, and an 
“explanation given, by the ministers, 
that it would not affect the fisheries, 
s they Would continue to have their 
alt duty free. 

_ Lord King, on Friday the 8th of 
arch, moved for “a committce to 

* revise the different acts passed, in 
“ the two list sessions of parlia- 


oi 


“‘ ment, for the military defence of 
*¢ the country, and to consider of 
*¢ such further measures as may be 
** necessary to make that defence 
‘* more complete and permanent.” 
In supporting his motion, he fol- 
lowed very closely the line of ar- 
gument pursued by Mr. Windham, 
on making asimilar motion in the 
house of commons, and of which wé 
have before given anaccount. Hé 
insisted that, in all the measures 
adopted, there was nothing like 
order, regularity, or system, and 
that every step taken only added to 
the difficulties, and departed wider 
from the attainment of the prope- 
sed object. His lordship then went 
into a detailed consideration of the 
measures of increasing the militia, 
the army of reserve, the ballot sys- 
tem, and the additional forcé bills, 
all of which he considered as equally 
objectionable, and every way in- 
adequate. He reprobated the prac 
tice of enlisting men for life, and 
illustrated his arguments in favour 
of a reversal of it, by the example 
of all the great military powers of 
the continent. He recommended 
a well regulated plan of relational 
service, for the regiments to be 
sent to the West India colonies, and 
improved regulations for the estab- ° 
lishment of the black corps. 

Karl Camden opposed the motion, 
and, from a variety of documents 
and calculations, asserted, that the 
disposable force of the country had 
been greatly increased, within the _ 


‘last year, in troops the best calcus 


lated and prepared for active 
foreign service,—and in such an 
improved state of numbers and dis- 
cipline, that ‘il would be dangerous 
and imprudent to change or de- 
range its system by any new exs 
periments. In respect to the black 

He corps; 
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corps, he said, measures were now 
taking for the amelioration of that 
part of the service, and, in the selec- 
tion of troops for the West Indies, 
care was taken that those sent 
should be such as were least likely 
to be injured by the climate. 

Warl Stanhope thought the motion 
necessary, as tending to the repeal 
of the additional force act, the 
effects of which were alarmingly 
oppressive to the people. It en- 
acted that, in levying the penalties, 
they should not be paid out of the 
poor rates. Jt must then fall upon 
the farmers, who could only pay it 
by raising the price of corn, and 
other provisions ef the first necessity, 
upon the people. ‘This would inc- 
vitably lead to an increase in the 
price of labour. It was founded on 
a mischievous, famine-mongering 
system, and if it raised the men first, 
it would starve them afterwards. By 
helping to starve the poor, it would 
raise the price of wages; that again 
would raise the price of manufac- 
tures, and so injure their sale in 
foreign markets; from which would 
spring the ruin of commerce, the 
navy, and the whole of our military 
system. He expressed himself friendly 

. toa generalarmament of the people, 
and his apprehensions from the 
present state of indiscipline of our 
force, which, however, was the less 
to be wondered at, when they re- 
collected; that, under the administra. 
tion of the present noble secretary 
of state, (lord Camden,) in Ireland, 
in 1798, the then commander in 
ehief (general Abercrombie) stated, 
<6 that the army there, from its in. 
discipline, was only formidable to 
itself, and not to the enemy.” 

~ Our state of defence was worse now 
than before. The present minister 
did not scruple tocall his predeces- 
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sor and present’ colleague a fool — 
and simpleton, and yet that noble 
lord had more sense in his little 


_ finger, than the present minister in 


his whole body; and that was not 
saying much. Upon the whole, he 
reprebated the defence bill, as 
founded on wickedness, and that 
wickedness, founded on fraud. 

Lord Romney defended the con- 
duct of lord Camden, in Ireland, to 
which, he thought, we were indebt- 
ed for the preservation of the coun- 
try, As to the bill ailuded to, he 
understood it was to receive many 
amendments and alterations, from 
the right honourable gentleman who 
proposed it, which he hoped would 
materially assist its efficacy. With 
respect to what was mentioned of 
the people being starved, the 
distress was occasioned by the 
failure of the harvest, notwith. 
standing which, they must feel. 
themselves happy, compared with 
the situation of any other people in — 
the world, ; 

Lord Carlisle supported the mo- 
tion of enquiry, in order to as~ | 
certain the point of limited and un~ 
limited service, on which military 
opinions seemed to be at variance, 
and to determine the reliance that 
should be placed on our various- 
lines of service. ; 

Lord Hawkesbury objected to a. 
motion, a compliance with whick 
would devolve the military admini- 
nistration of the country on a 
committee of that house, and which 
would imply want of confidence in 
his majesty’s present ministers, 
which, if ‘entertained, would he 
more properly the ground of anad- 
dress for their removal. As sucha 
motion, therefore, could have no- 
other object than the censure er ree 
moval of ministers, he was deter-. 

mined 


ens eects 


he had proved, 
cording to our population, much 


amend the defence act; 
‘thought no alteration could make it 
worse, thougli he must say, at the 


. 


mined to meet it with direct nega- 
tive. His lordship then entered 
into a review of the different species 
of force now possessed by the coun- 
try, and, from a number of state- 
ments and calculations, thought 
himself warranted in concluding that 
that we were, ac- 


more than equal in military power 
to France, or any other country in 
the world; that, therefore, the mi- 
nisters had done every thing that it 
was possible todo, and there was 


no specific nor sufficient parliamen- 


tary ground made out for the pre- 
sent motion.—The earls of Suffolk, 
Darnley, and Carysfort were far 


the motion; andthe duke of Mon- 


trose and the earl of Westmoreland 
against it. 

Lord Grenville was glad to hear 
that it was intended to alter and 
for he 


Same time, that no amendment 
would be so good as its repeal.— 
Lord Mulgrave was against entering 
into a course of enquiry, which 
would tend rather to obstruct than 
ae the public safety.—The 


Tord chancellor directed his argu- 


ments principally to the latter part 
of the motion, which proposed the 
institution of measures, by a com- 

ittee of that house, which should 
‘more properly be left to the ex- 
ecutive government. Tle did not 
deny the right of the house to do so, 
but it should only be in the case of 
‘an overbearing necessity, which he 
did not conceive to exist at the pre- 
‘sent moment. 

The duke of Clarence thought 

ery part of our military estab- 
aint deserving of a serious re- 
Vision, and belicved that, if the 
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noble lords spoke their minds, they 
would agree that to trust to this 
bill, as the means of recruiting our 
army, waS no more than perfect 
trifling. Ile thought the noble vis. 
count (Sidmouth) and his friends, 
bound, in consistency, to vote for 
this measure now, as they had 
done so last year. His royal high- 
ness said, that if the committee 
should be appointed, he hoped one 
object of their enquiry would be 
the plan to employ seapoys as 
troopsin the West India colonies. 
Lord Sidmouth said, he never en- 
tertained any sanguine expectations 
of the etfect of the bill, which 
formed the principle topic of the pre- 
sent debate, and if he now wished to 
give it a lon: ger trial, it was chiefly 
in deference to the legislature, 


_which had adepted it. As to the op- 


probrious epithets bestowed on the 
administration to which he lately be- 
longed, he insisted that, with a re- 
ference to any of its measures, no 
such character could properly ap- 


ply. : 

Lord Mfelville observed, that 
most of the arguments used this’ 
night, had principally applied to the 
repeal of the additional force bill, 
a direct motion for which was ne- 
gatived about a fortnight ago. 

Lord Spencer denied that the ar- 
guments adduced, on his side of the 
house, applied sa much to the re- 
peal of the additional force biil, as - 
to the opportunity it might afford of 
devising other means which might 
prove more effectual. 

On a division there appeared, for 
the motion 52,—against it, 127,— 
majority, 75. 

In consequence of a report made 
by the committee on the Middlesex 
election, setting forth that, on the 
13th, 14th, and 15th, days of the 
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poll, on the first of which days 
there was a considerable majority of 
votes in favour of William Main- 
waring, esq.-the sherifls Rh. A. 
Cox, esq. and sir William Rawlins, 
knight, wilfully and knowingly, did 
admit to poll, for sir Francis Bur- 
dett, bart. upwards of three hun- 
dred persons claiming to yote un- 
der a ficitious right, by which a 
colourable majority was obtained 
in favour of sir Francis Burdett ; 
that they afterwards rejected per- 
sons tendering their votes, under the 
same circumstances; that they act- 
ed sometimes judicially and some- 
times ministerially, in a manner 
contradictory to their practice in 
other cases, and in gross violation of 
' their duty; and that the obvious 
tendency of their conduct was to 
admit persons to poll, who hadno 
right to do so, and thereby ofiered 
an encouragement to perjury: a 
petition was presented on the 25th 
of January, 1805, in behalf of the 
sheriffs, praying to be heard by 
themselves, or their counsel, against 
the charges contained against them 
in the said report. In consequence 
of this, an order was made, after 
various discussions, for the hearing 
of counsel, which took place on the 
11th of March, when Mr. Adam 
made a very luminous and able 
speech, in exculpation of them, in 
which he went into all the various 
details of their conduct, throughout 
the election, and concluded by cb- 
serving, that the sheriffs, not being 
’ themselves educated in the protes- 
sion of the law, did all in their 
power to sccure themselves fron 
error, by acting according to the 
advice and instructions of profes- 
sional people. On the question 
being put, that the house should 


agree to the resolutions of the com-- 
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mittee, Mr. Rose represented the 
pee of the sherifis to sir Francis 7 

durdett as so very glaring, and the 
insults they suffered to be offered to © 
Mr. Mainwaring so gross, that, when * 
this resolution was agreed to, he 7 
should feel it his duty to propose | 
another, fora proper punishment ~ 
of those returning officers—Mr. — 
P. Moore, on the other hand, did 
not think the report warranted by 
the evidence, and strongly conten- 
ded, that the sheriffs acted with 
strict impartiality, After some — 
conversation, the following resolu- — 
tion was voted, ‘‘ That the said R. 
“¢ A. Cox, esq. and sir William q 
*¢ Rawlins, knight, by their con- a 
*¢ duct and practices at the said | 
** election, as stated in the fore- — 
‘¢ going resolutions, as well as by — 
“* refusing to refer to the assesse 
‘¢ ments of the land tax, have acted | 
‘* in violation of their duty, con- | 
‘* trary to law, and in breach of 
** the privileges of that house.” *It 7 
was then also ordered, on the mo- | 
tion of Mr. Rose, *¢ That the said 
* R.A. Cox, esq. and sir William © 
‘ Rawlins, Knight, for their said | 
offence, be committed to his ma- | 
‘¢ jesty’s gaol of Newgate, and that © 
** the speaker do issue his warrant — 
*¢ accordingly.” 
On the 12th, after the third ri 
reading of the mutiny Dill, the, 
Secretary at War brought up a 
clause, by way of rider, which con-— 
tained the oath to be in future ad- 
ministered to all the members ser-_ 
ving in regimental courts martial, — 
and also another for swearing all 
the witnesses who should give cvis| 
dence before them. 
General Fitzpatrick, after ob- f 
serving that though, originally, only 
small ‘offences were meant to be 
tricd before these courts, yet, as at 
Presemsy 
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present they took cognizance of 
the highest crimes, such as mutiny, 
desertion, and theft, he thought it 
right that they should have the same 
“Solemnity asa general court mar. 
tial, and therefore moved an amend- 
ment to the clause, that the pre- 
‘sidents, in such courts, should not 
Be under the age of 21 years. Sir 
James Pulteney, and the secretary 
at war, opposed the amendment, 
thelatter, on account of the incon- 
venience it would produce. Lord 
Tempie was against the oath alto- 
gether, unless those who swear 
falsely were liable to the penaltics of 
perjury. After some further con- 
versation, the amendment was nega- 
tived, the other clauses agreed to, and 
the bill passed, 
On the second reading of the 
agricultural horse duty bill, Mr. 
Piumer opposed it as bearing heavy 
on the farmer, through him on the 
landed interest, and, lastly, upon the 
poor, who were the great consumers 
of bread. The chancellor of the 
exchequer admitted, that it would 
fall upon the consumer, but in so 
ight adegree, as to be altogether 
jmperceptible, and entered into a 
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calculation to shew, that, taking it 
in the most unfavourable point of 
view, aud computing at one quarter 
of corn annually for cach individual 
in the kingdom, it would amount 
only to 14d, per annum on each per- 
son. Mr. Coke (of Norfolk, ) de- 
precated the bill, as i¢ would induce 
farmers to substitute oxen for horses, 
to the great detriment of the agri- 
culturalinterest. After a long and 
desultory conversation, the house 
divided, for the second reading 73, 
-—against it 76,—majority against 
the bill 3, which was consequently 
lost. 

On the second reading of the salt 
duty bill, the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer stated his intention to pro- 
pose an alteration in the bill, by 
which the increase in Scotland 
would be proportionate to the pre- 
sent rate of duty in that country and 
here, and he pledged himself to 
bring it to a proper standard of al. 
lowance, for the difference of the 
quality ofsalt in both countries, On 
this the house also divided, for the 
second reading 92,—against it 54, 
—majority 38.—The bill was then 
ordered to be committed, 
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Parliamentary Proceedings continued.—Irish Budget.— Division in the House — 
of Lords, upon a Clause in the Mutiny Bill.—Mr. Pitt's Plan for the 
Reduction of the Militia brought forward. —Read a first Time, after some 
Opposition Supplementary Budget.—Division on the Legacy Tax.— 
Bills brought in to restrain the Issue of Paper Money in Ireland—And for 
the Repair of the Post Roads, in that Country—To regulate the Powers 
prescribed to the East India Company, in their Nomination of a Commander 
in Chief.—Proceedings in the House of Lords, upon the Reform of the 
Navy.—Motion of Mr. Martin, (of Galway, ) on the Attainder of Corne« 
lius Grogan.—Debate on the Second Reading of the Militia Enlisting 
Bill, inthe House of Lords.—Division thereon.—Mr, Francis’s Speech on + 
the Mahratta War, and Motion relative thereto.—Debate.—Division.— 


Motion lost. 


N the 13th day ef March, Mr. 
Foster, (the chancellor of the 
Trish exchequer,) brought forward 
the budget for that part of the 
united kingdom. He began by 
taking a view of the exports and 
imports of the last, compared with 
former years, which he said pre- 
sented a very consolatory prospect, 
particularly as far as regarded the 
exports. In regard to the debt of 
Ireland, he shewed that the progress 
of the increase of it was stopped, as 
it was last year ten millions, and 
would not be half so muchin the 
present. The whole charge of the 
ear 1805, in Ireland, to provide 
a the interest of her debt, and 
her quota of contribution, was 
$,464,983/. In order to meet this 
demand, he took the revenues of 
Treland at four millions. A loan 
had been settled of 2,708,333. 
Irish, or 2,500,000/. English, and 
afurther Joan of one million. He 


would also bring forward a residue - 
of 800,354/. Irish, of the loan ‘of | 
last year, which had not yet reached 
the Irish treasury. ‘These made 
8,508,687/. to meet a charge of 
8,464,983/. The next thing was” 
to raise the ways and means for the 
interest of 2,500,000/. English and 
one million Irish. On 23 millions — 
at 6/. 17s. 7d. per cent. the British” 
charge would be 172,662/. on ono— 
further million, at the same rate, 
68,000/. making in the whole a) 
charge, including the sinking fund, — 
of 255,255/. Ue then stated various 
modes by which the revenues of 
Ireland might be materially im-_ 
proved, and dwelt particularly on- 
the dutics on distilleries, which he 
said were not perfectly collected, in_ 
any one city or county in Ireland, | 
In Dublin there was scarcely a dis-_ 
tiller, who did not candidly and 
honestly avow to him, that he had 
defrauded the revenue, and in the 

books 
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books of one distiller he saw a 
charge of 1200/. paid to revenue 
officers. This however may, ina 
great measure, be remedied by raising 
the present inadequate salaries of 
‘the lower revenue officers. The 
new taxes he had to propose, were 
such as could little affect the lower 
orders of the people. The first 
Was an increase in the duties on 
the importation of timber, raisins, 
pepper,‘&c. which would fall only 
on the superior classes, as there was 
hardly a cabin of a poor man in 
Treland that was not built of Irish 
timber. The increase in that way 
would be to double the duty on all 
timber except deal, and half the 


_ duty on that article, which he would 


take at 36,000/. The next wasa 


| duty of 3s. a horse, not on agricul- 


tural horses, but such as are used in 
riding, and drawing carriages, 
,000/. a duty on dogs, which he 

ok at §000/. a duty on curricles, 
cial to that of four wheel car- 


ihe " Tiages, a small duty on gigs, and one 
4 ‘get 5s.a piece upon jaunting cars, or 


Trish vis-a-vis, in all 10,@00/. a 


| : “duty of 15s. on every bachelor’ smale 


Servant, about 4000/. a tax upon 
Papers, hats, and auctions, 12,0002. 
“an additional duty of one penny on 
ne 

very letter sent by post; in lieu of 


. the hearth money tax, which was 


_ Pepealed in 1791, a tax of 3s. upon 
windows, where there are seven 
pagtiadows, and above seven, a duty 
25/. per cent. The first he esti- 
ated at 15,000/. and the latter at 
The last was a tax on 


a 


4 ps, and licences . granted to 
joners and brewers, 17,000/. 


e total of these taxes, 262,250/. 
the :un wanted for the interest 
the loan and sinking fund, 
255,000. Jeaying a surplus of about 


a7 
7000/. He then concluded with 
putting his resolutions, 

Mr. James Fitzgerald complained 
of the inconvenience arising front 
the practice of anticipating the re- 
venues of Jreland, and balances to 
an enormous amount, constantly 
left in the hands of the collectors. 
He considered the proposed taxes 
as altogether unnecessary, because 
there remained due to the treasury 
of Ireland, a great deal more than 
was suflicient for covering the de- 
ficiency, and the sums to which he 
alluded were the balances in the 
hands of the collectors, of 500,Q00/. 
the revenues still due, and the ar- 
rears of the quit rents, which were 
not less than 1,129,0002. He then 
adverted to the disproportioned ex- 
change at which the Jast loan was 
sent to Ireland, and contended that, 
by borrowing so much money this 


year, Ireland would increase the 
proportion of its debt, compared 
with that of Iingland, aod must 


thercfore extend the time for equa- 
lizing the burthens, beyond what 
was proposed by the act of union. 

Mr. Foster replied, that he should 
not object to the proposed applica~ 
tion of the sums in the hands of. the 
collectors, but the difficulty was to 
get them paid, and the supplies of 
the year should not be left depen- 
dent on contingencies ; and as to 
the other resources mentioned, they 
had either been already appro- 
priated by parliament, to other pur- 
poses, or had not yet come into the 
Irish treasury. After some further 
explanatory observations, the reso- 
lutions were agreed to. 

In the house of lords, ow Tuesday 
the 15th, the order of the day being, 
read for the commitment of ike 
mutiny bill, the marquis of Buck- 

-inghana 
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ingham opposed that part of onc of 
the clauses, which required the ad- 
ministration of oaths to witnesses, 
upon regimental courts martial, and 
subjected them to the usual penalties 
for perjury. The grounds he took 
were, that he never heard the old 
and usual practice complained of,and 
that soldiers very seldom appealed 
from regimental to general courts 
martial ; when it was otherwise, the 
decisions of the former were gene- 
rally confirmed,and the punishments 
increased. He also objected to 
persons being made liable to the 
penalties of perjury, upon vague 
and loose recollection of their testi. 
mony, by those who may be pre- 
sent, as the bill made no provision 
for the attendance of a proper per- 
son, to take an account of the pro- 
ceedings. . 

Lord Camden supported the pro- 
visions, as calculated to give a greater 
degree of solemnity to such pro- 
ceedings, and more security for the 
correctness of the witnesses. 

The duke of Cumberland ob- 
jected tothe clause, as tending to 
induce a belief, that the long estab- 
lished practice was complained of, 
and to introduce an increased se- 
yerity, by shackling that discre- 
tionary power, which inclined the 
members of these courts to Jenity, 
whenever it was consistent with 
propriety. 

The duke of Clarence expressed 
himself to be of asimilar opinion. 
After a few words from Lords 
Hawkesbury and Mulgrave, in 
favour of the clause, it was agreed 
to, ona division, in which the num- 
bers were, for it 22,—against it 15, 
—majority 7. 

On the 21st of March, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer stated, in 
the house of eommons, the outlines 
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of a measure he had to propose, for 


adirect reduction of the militia of 


England and Scotland, to its origi- 
nal establishment of ,40,000 for 
England, and 8000 for Scotland, 
by allowing the 
abeve, to volunteer into the line, 
instead of the gradual reduction, 
before intended, that all vacancies 
occurring till the militia’ was re- 
duced to the old establishment, 
should not be filled up. From the 
returns, it appeared that the dif- 
ference between that establishment 
and the present force, afforded 
something about 17,000 men, to be 
applied to the augmentation of our 
disposable force. The value of 
such an addition of men, in a higher 
state of discipline than cven the 


regulars were some years ago, must | 


be universally admitted : and it was 


the more expedient, as the most ress | 


pectable militia commanders: were 


agreed that the number of officers 
could no Jonger be kept up, con. © 
sistently with the constitution of — 
the militia, which was proved by — 
there being no Jess than 500 vacan- — 


cies amongst them. Added to this, 


he know, from particular authority, — 


that there never was a period, when 


the militia were more desirous to © 


give their fullest services, if per- 


mitted, to their country’s cause 5 _ 


and he believed there never was a 


time, nor were there any circum. — 
stances under which the acceptance — 
of them could be more desirable. — 
‘The mode he proposed for regula- — 
ting the volunteering, would be, — 
that when the quotas of the coun- — 
ties should be fixed, and the order — 
specifying the quotas they were res- — 
pectively to furnish, a short time © 
should be allowed to each officer, to — 


select those of hig men disposed te 
volunteer, with whom he was most 
willing 


supernumerarics 


i 
fn 
Z 
t 
f 


y 


willing to pari, and to tender them. 
f the men, so tendered, were to 
_amount to. 4-5ths of the quota of 
his regiment, it should be released 
from all further claims. {f, on the 
expiration of the term allowed, the 
yroportion of 4-5ths of the quota 
should not be furnished, the com- 
manding officer should have the 
| power of setting apart one half of 
' the regiment, to constitute the fuun- 
dation of the regiment that was to 
remain to him: the other half was 
to be handed over to government, 
to take from it the portion oF vallin- 
teers to which it was entitled, the 
emainder to be given back to com- 
‘plete the regiment. If a greater 
number volunteered than govern- 
‘ment was entitled to, the remainder 
to be given back to complete the 
regiment. For instance, in a regi- 
ment of 1000, to be reduced to 700, 
the commanding officer may set 
aside 500 men, to whom no offer 
could be made, and who were to 
remain with him, without any dis- 
turbance whatever. From the 
ether 500, government would take 
Its quota, and the remainder was to 
e restored to the commanding 
olicer, to form his regiment at the 
uced establishment. Out of 
68,000 men, the present amount of 
¢ efiective mijitia, 34,000 were to 
set aside to remain untouched, as 
the foundation of the 51,000, which 
would form the whole of the re- 
duced militia, When government 
should have taken its proportion of 
the other 34,000, that was one half of 
it, the remainder should be restored, 
and if 4-5ths of that proportion 
Were provided, and offered at the 
time limited, the regiments would 
remain nndisturbed, by any further 
call. Thus did he set out on a 
Proposition, that did not detract 
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from the character, nor lower the 
pride of the militia; that left ne 
room for jealously to the command- 
ing officers, and that seemed the 
best calculated to meet the desires 
and wishes of the persons con- 
cerned. He concluded with moving 
for leave to bring ina bill, for al- 
Jowing a certain proportion of the 
militia of Great Britain, to enlist 
into his majesty’s regular forces. 
Lord Temple thought this pro- 
portion the best possible proof of 
the insufficiency of the defence bill, 
the repeal of which had ‘been so 
violently opposed. It was found 
that the former would not raise the 
men, and now they were to be fur- 
nished by an act of gross injustice, 
accompanied by breach of faith. To 
prove the injustice it would be suf- 
ficient to say, that the first vacancy 
that occurred, after the passing of 
this bill, would revive the ballot, so 
much deprecated by the right ho- 
nourable gentleman, and the neces= 
sity of which he boasted that his 
own bill would supercede. In a 
former administration, the right 
honourable gentleman pledged him- 
self, that no further encroachments 
should be made on the militia. ‘This 
pledge was repeated by his late suc- 
cessor and preseut colleague, and 
reiterated by himself, on the pro- 
duction of his parish bill. He then 
stated, that recruiting parties, from 
the first battalion of guards, had 
gone down to seduce the men of the 
militia regiment, which he himself 
was colonel! of, from their present 
service, and that, in answer to a 
letter sent to him on that subject, 
the colonel of the battalion alluded 
to avowed that to be their object. 
After this measure, every new va- 
cancy would operate asa tax on 
the landed interest, and having seen 
the 
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the faith of ministers so frequently 
and flagrantly violated, what secu. 
rity hadthe house that the reduc- 
tion, which now went down to 
40,000, might not next year be ex- 
tended to 20,000 men? 

Lord Stanley, the marquis 
Douglas, and colonel Caleraft, 
spoke against the measure, and sir 
James Pulteney and Mr. Fuller in 
favour of it. Colonel Bastard said, 
the measure appeared to him ab- 
solutely nothing less than an en- 
deavour to excite a spirit of mutiny 
in the militia, and render them dis- 
contented with the service, in which 
they were engaged. ‘The militia 
oflicers considered it as a measure of 
debasement, and thought the dif- 
ficulty of procuring militia officers 
was owing to the degrading situa- 
tion they had been placed in, of 
serving as mere drill serjeants, to 


raise meu for the militia, and the 


moment they became disciplined, by 
their labour and attention, to be 
seduced away and enlisted into the 
army. After a reply from the 
chancellor of the exchequer, leave 
was given, and the bill brought in, 
and read a first time. 

Ina committee of supply, on the 
22d, the chancellor of the exche- 
quer opened a_ supplementary 
budget, in order to provide substi- 
tutes, by new taxes, forthe duty on 
horses used in husbandry, rejected 
by the heuse, and the alterations 
made in the duty upon salt, which 
would produce a deficiency, in the 
ways and means of the year, of 
405,000/. Thesubstitutes were meant 
to be drawn from the excise and 
customs, and the first he should 
propose was an addition of 50/. per 
cent. on those duties already exist- 
ing, which he estimated at 80,000/. 
ea bricks and tiles, an additional 
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duty, with an exemption to those 
used for sheds, and erections for the 
purpose of farming and husbandry, 
of 5s. per thousand, 37,000/. an ad- 
dition of 6d. to the present duty 
on all sales by auctions of estates, 
and of 10d. on the sale of goods, 
31,000/. an addition of 6d. a pound | 
on coffee, 28,000/. ditto on cider 
and perry, made forsale, of 10s. per 
hogshead, 15,000/. an additiqnal 
duty on vinegar, 11,0004 a double 
duty on gold and silver wire, 50001, 
anadditional duty of 20 per cent. on 
slates and stones, carried coastways, 
4,400/. ditto 1O/. per cent. upon | 
iron, barilla and turpentine, 22,000/, 
ditto on all other goods, wares, and 
merchandize, imported, 23/. per 
cent. 176,000/. total 409,400/. being © 
somewhat more than the requisite 
sum of 405,000/. He then moved 
the several resolutions, which were 
agreed to. 

On the third reading of the legacy | 
tax, it was strongly opposed by sir 
If. Mildmay, lord G. Cavendish, — 
Mr. Spencer Stanhope, and Mr, — 
Grey, who objected to the cruelty: 
and oppression of exempting the 
heirs at law of landed estates, while 
it severely affected the provision 
made for younger children, wha 
were the least able to defray sucha 
burthen, In that way it would” 
operate, not on celibacy, but asa 
taxon population, and would fall 
directly on deformity, feebleness, | 
blindness, and those personal mis-_ 
fortunes, which should rather be obs 
jects of pity than taxation. The chan. | 
cellor of the exchequer, on the con- | 
trary, contended, that parents would 
always have an opportunity of 
covering the tax, by increasing the 
legacy, soas to transfer the payment 
to the heir at law, by savings, in va- 
rious ways, or ‘by a small yearly in- 
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surance on their lives. After which 
the bill was read a third time, when 
sir H. Mildmay proposed, as an 
amendment, to leayc out the clauses 
directly affecting legacies to the 
younger children, when the amend- 
ment was negatived,by a majority of 
92, the numbers being, for it, 72, 
against it 164. After which the 
bill was passed. 

_ On the 25th the petition of the 
Roman catholics of Ireland, pray- 
ing to be admitted to a full partici- 
pation of all the privileges enjoyed 
by his majesty’s other subjects, was 
presented, in the house of lords, by 


) lord Grenville, and in the house of 


commons, by Mr. Fox, and ordered 
to lie on the table.* 
In the commons, on the 27th, 
r. Foster obtained leave to bring 
in two bills, one to restrain the ne- 
gociation of promissory notes, and 
inland bills of exchange, under a 


> limited sum, in Ireland, the other to 


amend an act of the 32d of the king, 
passed in the Irish parliament, for 
the repair of the post roads, The 
Object was, that post masters may 
_be enabled to send the mails by mail 
eoaches, with greater safety and ex- 
pedition, than could be done at pre- 
fent, and on the 28th, Lord Cas- 
tlereagh obtained leave to bring in a 
bill, to amend the act of the 33d of 
the king, which prescribes the 
tg to be given to the East 
Thdia company, in the appointment 
of a commander in chief of the forces 
in India, and regulate the duties of 
‘the governor general in council at 
Bengal. ‘The object, he said, was, 
that in the event of the marquis 
Cornwallis taking the field as com- 
mander in chicf in India, the coun- 
‘try should also have the benefit of 

assistance in the council at 
Port-William.~ On the question for 
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the speaker’s leaving the chair, in 
order to go into a commitiee, on the 
militia enlistment bill, many of the 
former objections to it were re- 
newed, which ended in a division, 
when the numbers were, for it 113, 
against it 49, majority 64. In the 
subsequent committee, a variety 
of new clauses were proposed, but 
the only one acceded to, was a pro- 
position by Mr. Yorke, that, after 
the words ‘* regular forces,” should 
be added, ‘‘ and battalions of royal 
** artillery and marines.” 

On the 29th, Earl Darnley, after 
lamenting that this subject devolved 
at present upon him, instead of the 
illustrious duke (Clarence,) who 
could have done so much more jus- 
tice to it, said, he had the best 
authority for asserting that, had the 
important naval reforms, which were 
proposed, and began to be acted 
upon, been gradually carried into 
execution, the nayy might not only 
be kept up without resorting to the 
private yards, but a considerable 
annual addition been also made to 
it. Unfortunately, however, the 
persons, who had now the superin= 
tendance of the naval department, 
seemed to have come into office 
with the specific pledge of wholly 
reversing the system of their prede- 
cessors. Economy and arrangement 
in the king’s yards, begun by their 
predecessors, were cither slighted 
or neglected, and the important re- 
forms, partly executed, and which 
would have been completely effected 
at the restoration of peace, appeared 
to have been totally abandoned. Hi 
lordship then read an amazingly 
long string of motions, including 
returns of all the ships, and their 
rates, built either in his majesty’s 
docks, or the merchants’ yards, for 
differeat periods of years past, the 

expence 
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expence of building each respec- 
tively, the time at which they were 
in want of repair, the materials of 
which they were respectively com- 
posed, the number of men employed 
uponcéach, the length of time they 
took in building, &c. &c. &c. If 
they were granted, it was his in- 
tention to have the whole referred 
to a committee, and if refused, it 
should not prevent him ft om 
bringing the whole of the sub- 
ject intd discussion at a convenient 
time, : 
Lord Melville said, if the noble 
Yord could prove the main proposi- 
tion, that the king’s yards were, in 
times of difficulty, equal to keep ia 
repair the whole naval establish- 
ment of the country, and to add to 
it ten ships of theline annually, he 
who made the discovery would de- 
serve to be considered as the great- 
est benefactor to the country that 
ever existed, and he would be 
among the foremist to express his 
gratitude to such a man. With 
respect to all that was at Ssue be- 
tween the late and present board of 
admiralty, it was not of his seeking, 
and the house must recollect, that 
he only acted init purely on the 
defensive. Upon the principle 
charge against him, that of building 
in the merchants’ yards, he had only 
to say, that if it was a fault, it was 
one which he fellinto, in common 
with every other board of admiralty, 
except the last, which existed in 
this country, ened the foundation of 
its navy. One of the reforms he 
was accused of neglecting, was that 
of shoaling er clasing the Swottaneh: 
but that was a mode unknown and 
unpractised in the best of times, and 
ouly invented about fifteen months 
ago, by the master builder of Ply- 


mouth, but mot sanctioned by the 
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opinion of the master builders o 
the other yards, The subject, how- 
ever, was now under consideration, 
and a decision would speedily be 
made, upon practical enquiry, cither 
for it or against it. It was his wish, 
he said, to give all the information, 
that could be desired, and to come 
toasspeedy a discussion as possible, 
on the points at issue, but the 
voluminous papers moved for by the 
noble lord, would take a great 
length of time in preparing, for 
some of them, he understood, could 
not be produced in less than three 
months: he hoped the noble lord 
would not persist in his motions. ’ 

The Duke of Clarence expressed 
his astonishment that so much time 
should be required for the produc- 
tion of papers necessary for the 
discussion of so important a subject. 
He declared it as his dpinion, that 
any deviation from the system of 
Karl St. Vincent wéuld prove fal< 
lacious and crroneous. As to the 
practice of shoaling the shipwrights, 
as it had proved so advantageous in_ 
the merchants’ yards, there was rea= 
son to conélude that it would prove 
equally so in those of his majesty.) 
The whole of earl Darnley’s mos 
tions wére then put, afd negative 
without a division, 

On the Ist of April, Mr. Martia. 
(of Galway) moved, in the house 
of commons, for a copy of the evie, 
dence and proceedings before x 
committee of the parliament of Tree 
land, on passing the act of the ssh 
of his present majesty, attainting 
Cornelius Grogan, esq. of Johns- 
town, in the county of Wexford, 
so far as the same regarded the said 
Cornelius Grogan. “His object was” 
to have the proc reedings re- examined, | 
as he contended that the life of Mr.” 
Grogan was taken away by a mi- 

litary 
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litary council, the members of which 
were not upon oath, and without 
the ordinary formalities. 

Lord Castlereagh, not perceiving 
that the motion would lead to any 
" practical preceeding, moved the or- 
der of the day upon it; but it af- 
terwards appearing that it was in- 
tended to lead to the attainder being 
reversed, he agreed to withdraw his 
motion, and that of Mr. Martin 
“was agreed to. 

On the second reading of the mi- 
litia enlisting bill, in the house of 
lords, on the 4th of April, 

Lord Hawkesbury, in moving the 
erder, took occasion to advert to 
the present military force of the 
united kingdom, than which nothing 
could be more respectable, as far as 
regarded our national security: all 
that was required new, was to have 


an increase of our disposeable force, 


particularly of infantry, and the 
question was, whether this bill 
afforded the best means of providing 
it? The present militia establish- 
“ment was made without any re- 
| ference to the volunteer sy “stem. 
‘The principle of reducing the mili- 
| tia had been last year, as well as 
| frequently before, recognized by 
‘parliament; and that being the case, 
| he did not sec, considering the ex- 
: ‘isting necessities of the country, that 
‘there could be any material objec- 
| tion to the mode of doing so. 
| The Marquis of Buckingham and 
the Kar! of Derby ridiculed the idea 
| of procuring a great military force, 
Dy robbing one branch of the ser- 
_ Vice to supply another. 
The Warl of, Buckinghamshire 
said, that as one of the “profe sssed 
purposes of the defence bill, of last 
r, was a gradual reduction of the 
militia, it was much better not to let 
oo take place, without 
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the oountry having the benefit of 
the 17,000 men added to its dis. 
poseable force. 

Lord Cawdor spoke against the 
bill, and was replied to by the Earl 
of Westmoreland. 

The Earl of Caernarvon spoke at 
great length, and with uncommon 
animation, against the bill. It was, 
he said, a gross fraud and injustice, 
to hold out an unalienable defen- 
sive militia, to be augmented at the 
expence of the land occupiers, and 
iminediately to seduce them from 
that into the general service, out of 
the public purse; after which, a 
change in circumstances may, ina 
short time, justify another augmen. 
tation to be made at the renewed 
expence of the land occupicr. Thus , 
was government guilty of making 
parliament commit an_ iniquity 
which, if practised by an individual 
in private life, would cause him to 
be scouted from society. After 
some further debate, the house di-+ 
vided on the second reading of the 
bill, contents 102, non-contents 54, 
majority 48. 

On the 5th, Mr. Francis, in con- 
sequence of a notice he kad given, 
cailed the attention of the house to’ 
the subject of the Mahratta war. 
He introduced the subject by stat- > 
ing the nature of his connection with 
India, when appointed by’ parlia- 
ment to a seat in the supreme coun- 
cil, and the high approbation that 
parliament gave to his conduct. He 
then took an historical view of our 
intercourse with India, first by 
commerce, and afterwards by con- 
quest, which was cradually extend- 
ed through the whole peninsula of 
India, from Deihi to cape Como- 
rin, with the exception of thé Mah. 
ratta country. With all this extent 
and variety of empire, he observed 

that 
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that the thirst of conquest still re- 
mained unbounded, and the positive 
Jaw of parliament, for the limitation 
of our territories, was violated by a 
war with the Mahratta powers. The 
. pretext for the war struck him as 
absurd and indefensible in the high- 
est degree. It was not to be sup- 
posed that the Mahrattas were the 
aggressors, for that would be the al- 
Ways suspicious aggression of the 
weak against the strong. He then 
proceeded to state, that j in all these 
wars we had the representations of 
one of the belligerent powers, for 
princes of India had no ambassa- 
dors in .this country to look after 
their interests, Every thing, there- 
fore, came to us through a partial 
medium, and to shew how litile 
such accounts were to be depended 
upon, he contrasted, from the pa- 
pers on the table, the discordant 
descriptions given of the Mahratta 
ehiefs, by the different persons em- 
ployed to negociate with them, iu 
terms at which they must naturally 
revolt. ‘The peishwa was represent- 
ed as a most odious inonster, be- 
cause he would not conclude a AMS 
ty, against which he must have a 
natural aversion, and had no right 
to make, as he was not the sove- 
reign, but rather the prime minister 
of the Mahratta states, as primus 
énter pures. ‘Yo Scindiah the pro- 
posals were, that he should subsi- 
dize in his deminions a large British 
force, in perpetuity, and cede the 
sovervignty of a great part of his 
territories for their support; De- 
sides procuring several other ces- 
sions, and a variety ef other de- 
grading and insulting conditions— 
and all this, it was said, for his own 
security! After expatiating on the 
different cireumstances eonnected 
with this subjcet, ke concluded by 
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moving—‘ That this house adhere 
‘¢ to the principle established by its 
‘¢ unanimous resolution of the 28th 
“¢ of May, 1782, and recognized 
‘* and adopted by the legislature, 
‘¢ in two several acts of pariiament, 
** of the 24th and 33d years of his 
‘¢ majesty, namely, That to pursue 
*¢ schemes of conquest and exten- 
** sion of dominion in India, are 
‘* measures repugnant to the-wish, 
*¢ the honour, and the policy of 
*¢ this nation.” 

Lord Castlereagh observed that 
the honourable gentleman confined 
himself to some abstracted state- 
ments, which might bear a different 
meaning when separated from the 
context. ‘The first intercourse with 
India was certainly of a commercial 
nature, and it might have been the 
best policy to continue it so, if the 
policy of France, which was always 
to goad England in that quarter, 
had not turned our commercial into 
territorial interests, and in order ta 
secure the one, we were -obliged to 
obtain the other. It would be too 
much to say that, wnder no circum- 
stances, should our empire be ex- 
tended, and if there were any par- 
ticular cases, in which we did so op- 
pressively or unjustly, a reference 
or enquiring into them would suif 
the honourable gentleman’s par- 
pose better than the general enume- 
ration he entered into. Even the 
finger of calumny had never pointed 
at the wars with the Mysore coun- 
try, the late 
Hindoo Rajah and his family was 
a strong proof of the moderation, 
lenity, and liberality of government, 
which ought to dispel much of the 
prejudices against our East India 
councils. Coming to the point par- 
ticularly in question, he observed, 
that had the Mahratia states con- 

fined 
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fine themselves, as formerly, to wars 
amongst themselves, inall good coun- 
sel it would have been right to keep 
clear of them: but after the treaty 
of Bassein, a great number of French 
officers were introduced amongst 
them, and the policy of the Mah- 
ratta connection stood upon new 
ground. Se great a military force, 
directed by French officers, must be 
formidable to our possessions, and 
that at the time, that the invasion of 
Egypt was known by the marquis of 
Wellesley, to have been only a step 
towards an attack upon us in India. 
The object of the marquis of Wel- 
lesley was to strengthen the peshwa, 
and thus, by invigorating him, resist 
the French, and drive them from 
that territory. Thirty or forty 
thousand French, under the Nizam, 
were ina State of perfect discipline, 
and even Scindia himself gave up 
the contest, and dared not to op- 
pose them. In the Mahratta em- 
pire .there was a population of 
thirty-six millions, and if, in the 
means taken to resist that danger, 
a war had ensued, it was attended 
with success beyond the most san- 
guine expectations. That there 
were no documents to shew the 
ground and origin of the war, he 
attributed to the short period which 
had since elapsed, but there was 
ample reason to conclude that it was 
commenced on just and necessary 
grounds. Upon the whole, he did 
not think that any case was made 
out, which should induce parliament 
to come to any decision on the 
subject, and, therefore, moved, 
that the other orders of the day be 
now read. 

Dr. Lawrence supported the mo- 
tion, as going to the re-establish- 
ment of a principle already sanc- 
tioned by the legislature. 

Vor. XLVI. 
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Mr. Grant thought the energies 
of the marquis Wellesley’s mind 
most successfully exerted for the be- 
nefit of this country, in the destruc- 
tion of the infatuated tyrant 
Tippoo, but he owned that he could 
not view what had of late years. 
passed in India, in any other light, 
than as an infraction of the principle 
Jaid down in the resolution of that 
house, by which we renounced 
conquest in India, for the purpose 
of extending our territorial posses- 
sions in India. The court of di- 
rectors had never approved of the 
conduct of the noble marquis, and 
such a declaration as was now pro- 
posed, could not fail of being at- 
tended with the most beneficial ef- 
fects, as a notice to the native 
powers that we wished and intended 
to abrogate the present system. 

Sir Theophilus Metcalfe said, that 
it had been the object of the Mah- 
rattas, for twenty years past, to ex- 
tirpate the English from India, and 
with that view they had been at 
great expence in improving their 
tactics. Scindia had also similar 
designs, and he thought it the high. 
est degree of merit in the marquis 
Wellesley to have attacked them 
singly, and thus prevented what 
might have been the fatal effeét of 
their power when consolidated. 

Mr. Chapman ‘spoke in support 
of the motion, and Mr. Prinsep 
against it. 

Mr. Robert Thornton consifered 
the proposed declaration as likely 
to be productive of the best conse- 
quences. At the time when, by 
sending the marquis Cornwallis to 
replace the marquis Wellesley, we 
were substituling the olive branch 
for the sword, it would tend to 
convince the native powers, that 
moderation and justice would be our 
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future line 
them. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said, the motion was such as, taken 
in the abstra&t, nobody could object 
to, as it was founded on natural 
justice, and consistent with a former 
resolution of that house, in 1782; 
but it did net thence follow that, if 
we were forced into a just and ne- 
cessary war, we were not to con- 
quer, and. that, after conquest, we 
were not to have the natural result 
of superiority, in an extension of 
territory. Our security might re- 
quire it, or it might be taken by 
way of indemnity. If it were not 
so, we might, by pusillanimity, 
unite all the world to attack us. 
But the resolution, as now offered, 
meant a censure on the whole of the 
noble marquis’s administration, or 
it meant nothing but an unnecessary 
repetition of an undisputed truth, 
which was already in their journals. 
He then took a view of the mar- 
quis Wellesley’s administration, on 
which he bestowed the highest en- 
comiums, as effectually keeping 
down the power of France in India, 
dispelling, by his vigour and promp- 
titude, the most formidable dangers, 
and evincing and adopting the high- 
est, most important, and fundamen- 
ta] policy of the British interests in 
India, by obtaining indemnity and 
security, and joining a great extent 
of valuable sea-coast—a matter of 
great consideration in the better ena- 
bling us to prevent the designs of 
the enemy. 

Mr. Fox contended, that neither 


of. conduét towards 
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the present motion, nor the Reso. © 
lution of 1782, were meant as a de- | 
claration against unjustifiable wars, 
like that, never aéted upon, of the © 
French national convention, ‘‘ That — 
they would not make war for the © 
sake of conquest,” No, the means — 
ing of the motion before the house — 
was, and of that of 1782, that an © 
extension of territory in India was | 
not the policy of this country: that” 
is, that whatever the grounds of war | 
might be, a further addition to our — 
territory in that quarter would bea © 
mischief. The French, in 1782, were | 
as well inclined to oppose us as they — 
now could be, and yet that resolution — 
was then adopted, notwithstanding 4 
which we had been going on, war 
after war, ever since. After the — 
destruction of ‘lippoo, we proposed — 
a closer conneciion with the friendly | 
Mahratta powers, which seemed no | 
better than the “ fraternal em= | 


Holland. If the fear of France, or’ 
views to our own safety, was a suffis 
cient justification of the war against — 
the Mahrattas, the same pretext 
would hold good, till we should 


lation of this country could not 
support. Such a principle could | 
have noend but in universal domi- | 
nion, and no state could be at 
peace till every nation capable of 
attacking it should be destroyed, 
On a division, there appeared for 
Mr. Francis’s motion 46, against it | 
105—Majority 59, 
CHAP. 
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NX the 6th day of April, Mr. 
Whitbread, in pursuance of a 
former notice, brought under the 
consideration of the house the sub- 
ject of the tenth report of the com- 
missioners of naval enquiry. Ie 
began by describing: the origin of 
the commission, praised the integri- 
:... preseverance of the com- 
missioners themselves, and compli- 
mented, the late board of admiralty, 
by which they were appointed ; 


| after which he passed on to the 
| Mature of the charge he had to bring 


against lord viscount Melville, and 
in which were implicated the con- 
duct of Mr. Trotter, Mr. Wilson, 
and Mr. Mark Sprot. He then re- 
ferred to the act, of which lord 
Melville was the supporter, in 1785, 
for regulating the department of 
treasurer of the navy, and the order 
of council by which his salary was 
advanced from 2000/. to 4000/. a 
year, in lieu of all profits, fees, or 
emoluments he might before have 
derived from allowances of the pub- 
lic money inhis hands. Lord Mel- 
ville was himself at that tine treasu- 
rer of the navy, and though the act 
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Parliamentary Proceedings continued.—NMotion of Mr. Whitbread on the 
_ Subject of the Tenth Naval Report—And Resolutions moved thereon.— 
Interesting Debate.—Remarkable Division —Speaker’s casting Vote a- 
" gaist Government.—Resolutions against Lord Mclville carried.—Subse- 
quent Proceedings thereon.—Mr Whitbread moves un humble Address to 
the King for the Removal of Lord Melville from his Places, and from his 
Majesty’ s Councils for ever.—Debate.— Motion lost.—House agree unani- 
_ mously to lay the Resolutions before the King. 


was passed in July, it was not till 
the subsequent January that the 
balances were paid into the bank, 
pursuant to the terms of the act, 
and this delay in the transfer could 
only be accounted for on the score 
of private emolument. He then 
stated his three heads of charges 
against the noble lord,—first, his 
having applied the maney of the 
public to other uses than those of 
the naval department, in express 
contempt of an act of parliament, 
and in gross violation of his duty.— 
Secondly, his conniving at a system 
of peculation in an individual, for 
whose conduct, in the use of the 
publicmoney, he was deeply respon- 
sible, and for this connivance he 
denounced him as guilty of a high 
crime and misdemeanour.—Thirdly, 
his having himself been a participa. 
tor in that system of peculation ; 
but as this only rested on suspicion, 
at present, he should not now much 
insist upon it; but, if the enquiry’ 
should be instituted, he pledged 
himself to follow it up, with mode- 
ration on his own part, but with 
firmness and steadiness for the coun- 
F 2 try. 
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try. He knew that, even at the ut- 
most height of party spirit, charges 
such as these had seldom been pre- 
ferred, and it was singular that the 
only instance of a similar charge, 
for a great number of years, was 
brought by lord Melville himself 
against Sir Thomas Rumbold, for 
malversations in India. He “then 
went to observe, that the commis- 
sioners had discovered deficiencies, 
for a number of years, in the trea- 
surer’s department, of 674,000/. a 
year. It then became necessary to 
call lord Melville and Mr. Trotter 
before them, and there they had an 
opportunity of exculpating them- 
selves if they could, which was a 
sufficient refutation of the argument 
that this report of the commissioners 
was only an ew parte proceeding. 
But lord Melville could not answer, 
because he destreyed the documents, 
and Mr. Trotter could only answer 
that there were some advances made 
to other departments, the amount 
of which he could not tell. Mr. 
Trotter, it appeared, opened five dif- 
ferent accounts—his own account— 
his account as paymaster of the 
navy—his first separate account— 
his broker’s account—and_ Jelli- 
co’s account, and when asked for 
what they were intended, he had 
the assurance to tell the commission- 
ers that they had no right to inter. 
fere in his private affairs. Mr. 
Trotter was also found busy in buy- 
ing al! sorts of stock, to sell again 
to advantage, and lord Melville, on 
whom the responsibility attached, 
was never known to interfere in it, 
though. if he happened to have been 
disappointedsin his speculations, the 
public money was lost, and inevita- 
ble ruin must have been the conse- 
quence. The broker, Mark Sprott, 
who might have given a clue to these 
transactions, said that he was ad- 
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vised by his lawyer (Mr. Serjeant 
Shepherd) tokeepareligious silence. — 
Lord Melville, however, owned that 
he knew of the transactions, but | 
not the details, and if he knew of | 
either, he held him to be equally 
criminal. Mr. Trotter was in the — 
habit of making lord Melville pecu- ~ 
niary advances, to a large amount, — 
and as the former had no fortune — 
when the latter took him under his © 
patronage, he must have known that — 
the advanecs were made out of the © 
public money. He here commented — 
on the evidence of lord Melville and 
Mr. Trotter, observing that the 
other paymasters of the navy, since | 
the act of parliament, lord Bayning, © 
lord Hatrowby, Mr. Bragge, and — 
Mr. Tierney, had no hesitation in— 
declaring, upon oath, that they had — 
received no emolitment from the ‘ 
application of the public money, — 
while lord Melville alone was driven 
to evasive answers, and Trotters 
screening himself under a clause in ~ 
the act of parliament, allowing wit- _ 
nesses to decline questions which 
mightcriminatethemselves,refused to " 
give any answer. After having exe 
horted gentlemen of all descriptions. " 
in that “house to join with him in 
bringing such enormous delinquency — 
to punishment, he concluded with | 
reading thirteen resolutions, found. — 
ed on the subject matter of his — 
speech, but added that, for the pres _ 
sent, he should oply press the fina 
eleven of them. | 

The chancellor of the orchsquall 
observed, that, whatever clse the 
report of the cotarissioners might 
contain, there was not a single word |} 
in it which could imply that any 

mischief had arisen to the public, or 
that the delay of even a single day 
had occurred in the discharge of | 


to justify his consent. 
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It was not therefore very fair in the 
honourable gentleman to endeavour 
to excite the passions, in a cause 
which ought rather to be examined 
with great coolness and delibera- 
tion. He admitted that the contents 
of the report were of a grave and 
serious nature, and that it was im- 
portant to have them fully investi- 
gated, and that, with reference to 
any instance of irregularity, it was 
the duty of the house to set their 
mark upon the transaction, after a 
full and fair consideration of the 
case; but at present he saw nothing 
He thought 
the best course to be pursued would 
be to refer the report to aselect com- 
mi(tee, in order to decide upon the 
whole of the case. In judging of 


this transaction, the house was to 


ke into its consideration the mo- 
ives, the circumstances, and the 
necessity which led to it, although 
it might have been a violation of the 


law. If they should decide upon its 
merits, upon a consideration of whe- 


ther any loss had arisen, and that it 
was not justifiable in the noble lord 


to connive at the practices of his 
paymaster, still much of that would 
depend on the circumstance, the 
extent, and the danger that had 


been incurred. Itdidnot appear that 


lord Melville had been aware of the 
private purposes of profit to which 


_ his treasurer had applied the money ; 


the sums vested in the house of 
Messrs. Coutts and co. did not ap- 


_ pear to have been lodged there for 


the benefit of the noble lord, or his 
paymaster, but in the course of 
business ; and the same practice pre- 
yailed, of drawing in gross for small 
paymentsinstead of detail. The pay- 
master had to advance from day to 
day to the sub-accountants,in order 
to afford the means of satisfying 
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assignments, for which the parties 
had a right to demand immediate 
payment. After a variety of other 
observations, he moved, as anamend- 
ment, ‘‘that the tenth report of 
““ the commissioners of naval en- 
‘¢ guiry be referred to a select com- 
‘* mittee of the house,’’ but after. 
wards, on the suggestion of Mr, 
Fox, he consented to move the 
previous question. 

Lord Henry Fetty supported the 
motion, and rested much upon the 
ground that lord Melville had acted 
in violation of the law. 

The Attorney General spoke in 


favour of the amendment, and Mr. 


Tierney against it. The latter said, 
that, during the time he held the 
office of treasurer of the navy, he _ 
felt no inconvenience result from a 
compliance with the act of parlia- 
ment, and that the report, like that 
of the committee on the Middlesex 
election, should be taken as conclu- 
sive evidence against lord Melville. 
He had already as fair a trial as the 
nature of the case would admit of, 
and no committee of that house 
could throw any more light upon 
the subject. 

Mr Canning thought the justice 
of the house must require of it to 
give an opportunity of examining 
whether: the whole of the charge 
against the noble lord might not be 
done away ; for there was no ana= 
logy between this case and that re- 
ferred to, of the Middlesex election, 
where the parties were fully heard 
by themselves and counsel, and al. 
lowed to cross examine witnesses = 
but here the parties, instead of being 
fuliy heard, were not heard at all. 
The breach of the law, in this in- 
stance, was by no means clear ; for 
the law could scarcely have meant 
that which was physically im aba 
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In several cases, where large sums of 
money were to be paid to numerous 
claimants, in the course of a few 
days, and the majority of these 
claims under twenty pounds, and 
many as low as a few shillings, it 
was not to be expected that each in- 
dividual should he paid by a draft 
upon the bank of England. If the 
doctrine laid down, in the report of 
the committce of 1782, was correct, 
the whole of the money in the hands 
of the treasurer was not that for 
which he was responsible to the 
public, but to the individuals to 
whom these sums belonged. Upen 
the whole, he did not think that this 
amounted to any thing more than a 
case of suspicion, and concluded a 
long and ablespeech by an explanati- 
on of his own conduct at the time that 
he was before the commissioners. 
Mr. George Ponsonby thought 
that the delay of even ten years of 
enquiry would not enable the house 
to say that lord Melville did not 
connive at his paymaster’s taking the 
money out of the bank, and apply- 
ing it to purposes of private emolu- 
ment. If this charge was only sup- 
ported by exparte evidence, it must 
be remembered that it was the 
evidence of the party accused, stating 
every thing he thought proper in 
his own defence. Lord Metville 
distinctly admitted, that he knew 
of Mr. Trotter’s taking money from 
the bank, and placing it at his pri- 
vate banker’s, Mr. Trotter was his 
generalagent. As he allowed him to 
continue in the practice, it must 
be supposed there was some fellow- 
feeling between them. It was mon- 
strous language to say that lord 
Melville was excusable, because no 
loss had accrued to the public. To 
forge any of those bills was felony, 
and if an expert forger was detected 


‘could be more corrupt than to per- 
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in having counterfeited one of them, | 
it would be no defence for him, in a — 
court of justice, to say, or even to 
prove, that he had the money to re- 
place it when it became due, Similar 
to that was the case of Mr. Trotter, 
who, as an expert calculator, must 
know to what extent he could use 
the public money, before the de- — 
mands for it could come round upon 
him. This might be a proof of his | 
skill, but not of hisinnocence. He 
trusted that the house would adopt 
the original proposition, as he was 
sure it must be their general senti- 
ment that lord Melville could not 
be defended ; and he observed, that 
no gentleman spoke for him that- 
day, who had not been his colleague 
in office. 

The Master of the Rolls was for | 
an enquiry upon the principles of 
jurisprudence, which required the 
whole of the case to be gone into 
before any man could be pronounced, 
guilty. The object of the naval com-| 
missioners was not to try criminals, | 
er to convict men upon their own 
confession, but to enquire into 
abuses, and the house could not 
therefore, upon their mere report, 
convict a man without hearing evi- 
dence at their bar. It did not 
appear to him that any thing like 
personal corruption was proved 
against the noble lord. 

Mr. Fox contended that nothing 


mit a man’s own agent to convert 
the money of others to his own pri- 
vate purposes. ‘This appeared from 
the noble Jord’s own confession, 
and, though further examination 
might shew him to be more guilty, 
it could not shew him less so than he 
acknowledged himself to be. If it 
was true,that no loss accrued to the 
public from this malversation, it did 
not 
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not follow that there was no risk 
incurred. Lord Melvilleindeed might 
secure Mr. ‘Trotter from any loss, 
because he knew the navy bills were 
likely to be funded. Mr. Trotter 
might act upon his information, and, 
by this sort of speculation, the pub- 
lic actually did suffer a loss of one 
per cent. upon the discount of the 
bills. That house had not any 
power to inflict. an adequate punish- 
Ment on such delinquents as lord 
Melville and Mr. Trotter; but if it 
should determine on any prosecu- 
tion, with a view to punishment, he 
Maintained that the confession of 
the party accused would be evi- 
~ dence to proceed upon, and the 
house was called upon to actasa 
grand jury to pronounce upon the 
guilt of the party. ‘The guilt consist- 
ed in the violation of the law, and it 
never could be pretended that such 
_ afoundation was innocent. In many 
eases the most severe punishments 
attached to offences to which the 
charge of moral turpitude did not 
apply ; such as many of the offences 
against our revenue Jaws: therefore 
the breach of the law was proof 
against lord Melville, and on this 
proof, which arose out of the nature 
of the law, he had no hesitation to 
pronounce him guilty. He could 
_notsay there was any direct evi- 
_ dence that lord Melville participated 
in the profits of ‘vrotter, but there 
certainly was strong grounds of sus- 
picion, When he held at the same 
time the office of treasurer of the 
Navy and secretary of state, and 
it was stated, on the other side 
of the house, that he only received 
the salary of the latter office, and 
nothing for his treasurership. Hedid 
notthen, itseems, acceptany thing of 
the legal salary; but did it not jus- 
tify something more than suspicion 
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that he fondly clung to the office of 
his friend, Mr. Trotter, and when 
there were so many, even of his own 
relations too, who would have been 
glad to accept the office of trea- 
surer? Ithad beensaid that the house 
should proceed with the utmost 
delicacy in deciding upon character, 
but the character of lord Melville was 
already so completely destroyed, in 
the public estimation for ever, that 
were the vote of this night unani- 
mous in his favour, it would not 
have the slightest effect in wiping 
away the stigma universally affixed 
to his name. What was the world 
to think of retaining aman at the 
head of the naval department, who, 
when asked if he derived any ad- 
vantage from the use of the public 
money, was obliged equivocally to 
answer, ‘* to the best of my recol- 
lection I never did?” If a man 
were asked if he was not, on a par- 
ticular night, in a particular room, 
with John a Noaks, it might be very 
well to.answer that, to the best of 
his recollection, he was not there 5 
but if he were asked whether John 
a Noaks did not charge him with an 
attempt to pick his pockets, what 
would be the inference if he were 
to answer. that John a Noaks did 
not, to the best of his recollection ? 

Lord Castlereagh exhorted the 
house not to be led away, by voci- 
feration, into a premature decision, 
on a subject of so much magnitude, 
but to defer it toa deliberateenquiry. 

Mr. Wilberforce did not see that 
any of the friends of lord Melville at 
all affected to deny the bare broad fact 
of his having borrowed ten or twenty 
thousand pounds, at a time, from one 
of his clerks, and had afterwards 
admitted, that he had allowed the 
same man to remove large sums of 
public money to his private ban- 
F4 kers, 
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kers. Such a circumstance, in itself, 
afforded a strong ground of suspi- 
cion, and the loss and mischief such 
a practice might have brought upon 
the naval department, weuld have 
been incalculable. The house was 
now appealed to, as the constitutional 
guardian of the rights of the people, 
and he should ill discharge his duty 
to the public, if he did not give his 
most cordial and sincere support to 
the present motion. 

After a few observations from 
Jord Andover, Mr. Wallace, sir 
Charles Price, and lord Archibald 
Hamilton, the house divided: for 
Mr. Whitbread’s motion, 216, 
against it, 216,—and the numbers 
being thus equal, the speaker gave 
his casting vote in favour of Mr. 
Whitbread. Some conversation af- 
terwards occurred, upon amend- 
ments proposed by Mr. Pitt, in the 
wording the resolutions, which, how- 
ever, suffered no material alteration. 
Mr. Whitbread then moved an address 
to his majesty, to remove lord Mel- 
ville from his councils and presence 
for ever; but, on the suggestion of 
Mr. Pitt, it was agreed to postpone 
the consideration of this motion tiil 
the Wednesday following, and, at 
five o’clock in the morning, the house 
adjourned. 

On Wednesday the chancellor of 
the exchequer, as soon as he entered 
the house, informed it, that lord 
Melville had resigned the office of 
first lord of the admiralty. Mr. 
Whitbread then moved, that the 
eleventh resolution, charging lord 
Melville with being privy to, and 
couniving at, the withdrawing, for 
purposes of private interest or emo- 
jument, sums issued to him as treasu- 
rer cf the navy, be read, which being 
done accordingly, he again rose, 
aud stated, that though the notice 
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now given could not have beer 
unexpected to any one, yet it could 
not satisfy either him, that house, or 
the public. Lord Melville had not 
been dismissed; he gave in his re- | 
signation, which was.no more than 
any honourable man might do, from 
feelings of his own. The result of the 
proceedings on the last night had dif 
fused such universally joy through 
the country, that the representatives 
of the people may 


“ Read their history in a nations eyes,” 


hut lord Melville might be restored 
to-morrow, and they would have no 
such cause of exultation, if they 


‘did not render it impossible for his 


majesty ever to call him to his coun- 
cils. He thought it right to tell his 
majesty, in the most solemn manner, 
that it was necessary to remove lord 
Melville from all the offices he holds 
under the crown. He would go fur- 
ther, and though he understood, 
from the right honourable gentleman 
(Mr. Canning,) that Mr. Trotter 
had been dismissed, it was his inten- 
tion, immediately after the holidays, 
to move, that his majesty’s attorney 
general be directed to proceed 
against lord Melville and Mr. Trot- 
ter, for the recovery of the profits 
so unjustly taken from the public 
purse. And it was also his inten- 
tion to move, after the holidays, for 
a select committee, to enquire into 
the transfers from one service to 
another, and all the other transac- 
tions referred to in the report. He 
further observed, that the right 
honourable gentleman opposite him 
(Mr. Pitt,) was himself implicated, 
and it was in vain for him to exculpate 
himself. What he alluded to was, 
the quictus of 24,0002. to Mr. 
Jellico. No satisfaction, he said, 
would be afforded to public justice, 

that 
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that lord Melville should quietly re- 
tire with his riches and his honours, 
He then entered into a statement of 
the emoluments arising from the se- 
yeral offices of lord Melville, and 

particularly dwelt upon the grant 
~ of 1500/. a year to lady Melville 
out of the public money, and for 
which no service had been per- 
formed, and observed, that if any of 
those grants were revocable, they 
@ught to be revoked. He then con- 
cluded with moving, ‘‘an humble 
*‘ address to his majesty, praying 
¢ that he would be graciously pleas- 
ed to remove lord Melville from 
€¢ all offices under the crown during 
*¢ pleasure, and from his councils 
** and presence for ever.”’ 

Mr. Canning did not think that 
the case which,at the most, amount- 
ed to nomore than a bare suspicion, 
warranted the severity of the pro- 
ceedings now proposed. When he 
Jooked back to the proceedings in 
that house, in 1795, upon the seri- 
ous charges then brought forward 
against two most eminent comman- 
ders, and that their most active de- 
fender, and most indefatigable ad- 
vocate, was that very noble lord, 
who has now been the theme of the 
honourable gentleman’s violence 
@d invective, he little expected 
that, in his present defenccless state, 
attempts to hunt him down would 
have been made by the kindred of 
sir Charles Grey, and the friends of 
sir John Jervis. 

Mr. Grey knew of no similitude 
in the two cases. When the two com- 
manders alluded to returned home, 
distinguished by military success ; 
instead of concealing their conduct, 
by any dishonourable subterfuge, 
they courted an enquiry. In that 
situation, the support given them by 
ford Melville, instead of being @ 


fayour, was doing them no more 
than justice. After declaring the 
noble lord had been guilty of a high 
breach of duty, it was necessary to 
follow it up with some corres- 
ponding measures. ‘The resignation 
of the noble lord was a matter of 
course, aS he dare not remain in 
power after the opinion of that 
house had. been so solemnly expres- 
sed ; but he was still a privy coun- 
cillor, and held several lucrative 
offices during pleasure, his removal 
from which would not be at all 
carrying punishment very improper- 
ly. For these, and other reasons, he 
supported the motion. : 

Mr. George Ponsonby thought 
the present motion inseparably con- 
nected with the former resolutions, 
unless an assurance was given, that 
the political life of lord Melviile 
was for ever closed. 

Mr. Samuel Thornton defended 
the conduct of the bank, and main- 
tained, that no blame could attach 
to it in any of these transactions. 

Mr. Bankes did not think there 
was any necessity for the eagerness 
shewn to follow up the blow al- 
ready struck; as he thought there 
was no probability that the noble 
lord would again be restored to his 


‘majesty’s councils. He also thought 


it contrary to precedent, as he never 
understood it to be the usage of the 
house, to address his majesty against 
persons out of office; therefore, 
though he voted for the motion of 
the former night, he should resist 
the present. 

Mr. Windham thought it neces. 
sary to require a promise, or decla- 
ration, which would render it im- 
possible to restore lord Melville; 
otherwise he had such a hold of 
those in power, and they were so 
linked and conuected together, that 

an 
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an attempt might be made to coun- 
teract what the house had done. It 
would be a lamentable instance of the 
mutability of opinion, if that house 
sheuld forfeit, by indifference, or 
Janguor, the high honours which 
their conduct, on the preceding 
evening, had obtained them from all 
sorts of people, honours 

“ Which should be worn now in their 

newest gloss.” 

If the house then valued its own 
consistency and honour, it was 
bound to pass this mction, as a 
corrollary from the resolutions of 
Monday last. The noble lord, it 
was true, might still be carus amices, 
but he was no longer ¢doncus 
patrie: it was fit that it should be 
declared so. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said, that as some gentlemen seemed 
to require a specific declaration 
respecting the restoration of lord 
Melville, he had no hesitation at all 
in saying, that all idea of the noble 
lord’s return to power was com- 
pletely annihilated, and that no dan- 
ger whatever need be apprehended 
on that head. In making this frank 
declaration, lie wished tt to be under- 
stood, that it was not to continue in 
force, in case the resolutions of 
Monday should, on future enquiry, 


‘be found to have been premature, 


and consequently be erased from 
the journals of the house: in any 
other case, he should think it ab- 
solutely impossible, that any minis- 
ter could ever think of reeommend- 
ing the noble Jord to ashare in his 
majesty’s councils. After this ex- 
planation, he thought it but an act 
of common liberality to the noble 
lord, not to persist in the present 
motion. © 


Mr. Fox, after deseanting on the 
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impropriety of retaining Mr. Trot- 
ter in the important office of pay- 
master of the navy, so many months 
after the report of the commissioners, 
and his sudden dismissal now, when 
nothing more appeared against him 
than was known before, proceeded 
to observe, what little ground there 
was for bestowing such extravagant 
panegyrics. He asked, was it to be 
found in the eagerness he had ever 
shewn to heap up. emoluments, and 
systematise corruption, of which he 
reported all the instances that oc- 
curredtohim ? Was itinhis freedom 
from party spirit, in refusing to re- | 
ceive the voluntary services of a 
body of loyal men at Tavistock, — 
because they were to. have been 
commanded by the late duke- of 
Bedford ? or in his having used the 
whole weight of government to de~ 
prive the honourable Henry Erskine 
of the office of dean of the faculty ~ 
at Edinburgh? After adverting to — 
a variety of topics, he said, that not — 
wishing the house of commons to © 
monopolize the ‘whole gratitude of © 
the nation, on this proceeding, but — 
desiring that his majesty, and the 

house of lords might have their share 
of the credit, so universally attached 

toit, he should have no objection — 
to the motion being withdrawn. 

Mr. Wilberforce felt himself 
undecided in what manner he should 
feel inclined to vote, and strongly 
recommended to the gentleman to- 
withdrawy his motion, 

Mr. David Scott thought this a 
measure of great severity, after forty 
years of meritorious services, to a’ 
man who never valued money, and 
who,though hemight have made mil. 
lions, if he had availed himself of the’ 
advantages he possessed, yet always 
thought himself very happy, if, at 
3 the 
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the end of the year, he could make 
both ends meet. 

Mr. Kinnaird insisted, that lord 
Melville was known to have been, 
in Scotland, a very bitter politi- 
cal enemy, as was exhibited in the 
case he alluded to, of the dean of 
faculty. 

The Secretary at War, (Mr, W. 
Dundas, did not think the honourable 
member, who spoke last, could have 
discovered that character of bitter- 
ness in the noble lord, in the fre. 
quent opportunities he took of par- 
taking the conviviality of his man- 
sion, for weeks and mouthsat a time. 

Mr. Kinnaird replied, that it was 


7% 


a proof of very bad taste to suppose, 
that, because he lived in the same 
country with lord Melville, and 
mixed in society with him, he ought 
now to be precluded from the faith- 
ful discharge of his duty, as a mem~ 
ber of parliament. 

Mr. Whitbread, after a short re- 
ply, to some of the preceding speak- 
ers, withdrew his motion, in liew 
of which, he moved, ‘‘ the resolu- 
‘¢ tions of the former night be laid 
“before his majesty,” which re- 
solution was carried unanimously ; 
as was also another,—‘‘ that they 
‘* be laid before his majesty by the 
‘* whole house.” 


@HAP, 
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CHAP. VIII. 


Parliamentary Debates continued.—Motion of Mr. Grey, to bring the 
Editor of the Oracle Morning Paper to the Bar ef the House of Commons. 
—Conversation thereon.—Agreed to.—Further Proceedings respecting 
Lord Melviile—The Editor of the Oracle taken into the Custody of the 
Serjeant at Arms, for a high Breach of the Prvoileges of the House.— 
Irish Finance—Report of the Committee on the Tenth Naval Report 
laid before the House.—Petition of the Editor of the Oracle-—Debate and 
Division thereon.—Editor reprimanded and discharged.—Thanks of the 
House to the Commissioners for Enquiry into Naval Abuses moved for 
and carried.—Proceedings in the House of Lords, respecting the Pri« 
vileges of that House-—Committee of Supply.—The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer announces the Dismissal of Lord Melville form his Majesty’s 


Councils. 


if Bete first measure of importance 
that eccurred, after the Easter 
recess, was in the house of commons, 
on the 25th day of April, when 
Mr. Grey observed, that whatever 
reluctance he might feel to take any 
step which should seem inconsistent 
with the most perfect liberty of the 
press, he could not forbear calling 
the attention of the house to a most 
indecent libel on their proceedings : 
it was of a nature so gross, that, 
consistent with its own dignity, the 
house could not suffer it to pass 
over, without expressingitis ndigna- 
tion against it. He then read from 
the ** Oracle” of the former day, 
the following arficle, subjoined to a 
statement, that sir Charles Middle- 
ton was appointed first lord of the 
admiralty. ‘* While we’announce 
*¢ this arrangement as the proper 
** reward of public and private vir- 
“tie, we cannot help sincerely re- 
‘* gretting that pasty rancour, and 
I 


*¢ popular clamour, have, at this 
** time, deprived our king and coun- 
**try of the great and powerful 
*¢ abilities of lord Melville. Inno 
*¢ period of our political history 
** can we find such aniustance of the 
*¢ strong effects of prejudice. With 
*¢ all our profound respect for the. 
*¢ motives which influenced the ma- 
‘¢ jority of the house of commons ; 
‘¢ with all our admiration of that 
‘¢ spirit, which arouses and animates 
‘¢ the people in their expressions of 
‘¢ indignation, at the supposed mal- 
“¢ versations of an individual; with — 
‘¢ all our regard for town and coun- 
‘try meetings, when properly di- 
*¢ rected, in supporting the cause of 
“* independence, freedom, and pub- 
“¢ lic virtue,—we cannot help again © 
‘¢and again declaring, that lord — 
*¢ Melville has fallen a victim to con- 
‘¢ fidence misplaced, to prejudice — 
‘¢ misjudged, and to indignation — 
‘¢ misapplied; he has beett con- — 
** demned 
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é¢ demned without a trial. When an 


_ & appeal has been offered to his in- 


*‘ temperate judges, when a re- 
quest has been made to put him 
“on his defence, when it has been 
“ earnestly solicited to give him a 
“ fair and candid hearing, and then 
“come to a decision on the merits 
*‘ of the case, a strong and pre- 
4*sumptuous negative has been 
“given, directed and inforced by 
“the violence of the times.” He 


_ then moved, that Mr. Peter Stuart, 


of Fleet-street, the printer and pub- 
lisher of the said paper, should be 
called to the bar of the house. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
admitted that the passage just read 
was libellous and indecent, but 
hoped, that if gentlemen now began 
to turn their attention to every thing 
of a libellous and indecent tendency, 
they would at least observe the 
strictest impartiality. Observations 
of the same kind, on the proceedings 
of the house, had often before ap- 
peared, and were as often over- 
looked ; but if it was now resolved, 


_ that remarks, derogatory to the dig- 


nity of thehouse, should be mark- 
ed with its indignation, he wassa- 
tisfied ; all he desired was, that they 
should not select one particular in- 


Stance for punishment, and let 


others pass with impunity. He con- 
cluded with saying he did not ap- 
prove of the motion. 

Mr. Grey replied, that if the right 
honourable gentleman wished .to 
make this a part of a general system 
-he could have no objection; but he 
hac selected this case, as one which 
it became the house to take under 
its special cognizance. The reason he 
brought it forward, was, that he 
thought it one which was right and 
proper to select. If the right ho- 
nourable gentleman, or others, had 
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seen calumnies on the proceedings 
of that house, and did not call for 
punishment on them, it was not his 
fault that they neglected their 
duty. 

Mr. Fox allowed, that, in affairs 
of this kind, the strictest impartiality 
ought always to prevail, but in 
judging of the propriety of such 
motions, a guard should be had to 
particular times and circumstances. 
It was the duty of the house to 
take care that the late decision, 
which diffused such universal grati- 
tude throughout the country, should 
not be wantonly attacked and in- 
sulted: the necessity was the grea- 
ter, when men, in high official situa- 
tions, were seen endeavouring to 
protect persons convicted of the 
grossest malversations, and when the 
present treasurer of the navy was 
continuing in officeaman whom the 
commissioners of naval enquiry de- 
elared unworthy of acting in any 
pecuniary situation. 

Mr. Canning: then rose, in con- 
sequence of allusions made to his 
continuing Mr, Wilson in office, and 
a debate of some length ensued, 
which had little, or but very remote, 
connection with the subject in ques- 
tion. 

_ Mr. Robert Ward said, that, in 
order to let gentlemen see the pro= 
priety of preserving moderation and 
temper, he should move that the 
sequel of the paragraph be read, It 
was agreed to, and was as follows: 
—** if those who were so very impa- 
** tient to deprive Mr. Pitt of so 
“Cable a coadjutor, were equally 
*¢ zealous in their endeavours to 
*¢ restore to the public the unacs 
“6 counted millions, of which that 
*¢ public has been so disgracefully 
‘¢ robbed, there would perhaps be 
‘*some excuse for all that affecta- 

“¢ tion 
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“ tion of public virtue which has 
“ Jately distingnished certain brawl- 
‘¢ ing patriots of the day.” 

*¢ Lord Melville has not deprived 
“the public of a single farthing ; 
<¢ his most implacable enemies have 
“¢ not dared to charge him with such 
6¢ an act; can as much be said of 
% the fathers of some men? If the 
*¢ public were paid its pecuniary 
“ claims, long since indisputably 
** proved, certain furious patriots, 
*¢ instead of living in splendor, 
** would be put on the parish. In 
‘¢ the future resolutions of the house 
§¢ of commons, in the future resolu- 
§¢ tions of all public meetings, we 
‘¢ hope that an immediate attention 
*¢ to the enormous debts still due to 
‘¢ the public, by certain noisy indi. 
*¢ viduals, will be strongly recom. 
“ mended.’’—As soon as the clerk 
had read this last paragraph, 

‘Mr. Fox rose up, and emphati- 
cally asked, Is this any palliation ? 

Mr. Ward replied, that though 
it was no palliation, it afforded a 
good and sufficient reason for hav- 
ing the whole enquiry prosecuted 
with temper, particularly by per- 
sons whose families might appear 
to have been defaulters to a consi- 
derable amount. After a few ob- 
servations from Mr. Sheridan, &c. 
the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. Whitbread enquired of the 
chancellor of the exchequer if it was 
his intention to require of his ma- 
jesty to expel lord Melville from 
the privy counci]l.—The chancellor 
of the exchequer replied, that, under 
all the circumstances, he did not feel 
himself called upon to make any 
sveh recommendation.—Mr. Whit- 
bread then gave notice, that, on 
Tuesday next, be should make a 
motion for that purpose. 

Mr. Whitbread then, after some 
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prefatory observations, moved for 
a select committee to take into fur 
ther consideration the tenth report 
of the nayal commissioners. 

‘The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
then moved, by way of amendment, 
“6 that aselect committee be appoint- 
*¢ ed to consider further of the matter 
*¢ contained in the 10th report of the 
*< commissioners of naval enquiry, so 
*< far as the same relates tothe appli- — 
*¢ cation of sums granted for navy 
*¢ services to other branches of the 
‘¢ public service, as also to the irre- 
‘¢ sularities committed in the mode 
*¢ of drawing the money granted for 
*¢ the service of the navy from the 
“bank, and to any communitions 
‘¢ that might have been made to the 
‘¢ chancellor of the exchequer rela- 
“¢ tive to such irregularity.” On 
which, after a long debate, a divi- 
sion took place, and the numbers 
were for the amendment 229, for 
Mr. Whitbread’s motion 151, ma- 
jority for the amendment 78. An- 
other divisionafterwards took place, 
on the question whether’ the com- | 
mittee should be appointed by no- 
mination, or ballot; in which the 
numbers were, for ballot 251, a- — 
gainst it 120, majority 131. 

On thefollowing day, whenthe bal- | 
lot was over, Mr. 8. Bourne moved 
for the appointment of a committee 
to examine the lists, and report the 
names of the 21 members who had 
the majority of votes, which being 
agreed to, Mr. Whitbread renewed 
the objections he made, the day be- — 
fore, to the mode of ballot, and read 
over 21 names, which he unders 
stood had been selected by the 
minister, and gave notice that, should — 
these be the names returned by the © 
scrutineers, he should move to have — 
them expunged. He afterwards 
mered, ‘* That it was a high ae ‘ 

‘of — 
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“ of the privileges of this house, to 
“ circulate lists nominating meme. 
«bers to serve on any committee 
6 by ballot.” On which a division 
ensued, for the motion 45, against 
it 124, majority 79 

On the order of the day being 

read for the attendance of Mr. 
Peter Stuart, the printer of the 
“ Oracle,” Mr. Atkins Wright de- 
_precated the adoption of any severe 
measures towards him, however ne- 
cessary it might be to support the 
resolutions. He, for his own part, 
did not feel his peace of mind broke 
in upon by any animadversions that 
might be made upon them. Thepeo- 
ple of this country had a right to 
discuss frecly the conduct of their 
representatives. He professed to be 
of no party, but he highly felt the 
necessity of maintaining the liberty 
of the press in all its purity. The 
honour and dignity of parliament, 
im his opinion, would be best consul- 
ted in passing the article over in si- 
lence ; as that house ought to have 
afirm reliance on its own rectitude. 

Mr. Grey said, that if the article 
had appeared a trivial matter to him, 
or if it had been a fair comment on 
public affairs, he should not have 
complained of it; but it appeared 
to him, on the contrary, to be mere 
invective and unqualified abuse, 
tending to villify the proceedings 
and insult the authority’ of parlia- 
ment; but if the house thought light- 
ly of it, or if the honourable mem- 
ber who spoke last should think 
Proper to move that the order be 
discharged ; he should not feel it 
Necessary to press his motion. 

Mr, Atkins Wright again con- 
jured the house not to make this a 
matter of any consequence, as a 
bare reprimand would be sufficient 
for the purpose. 
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Mr. Windham said, he suppose 
ed the honourable gentleman who 
spoke last, would take care to be 
more tender of his own charaeter, 
as an individual, than he seemed to 
be of that of the house of commons 3 
but he saw no reason why gentle. 
men should fecl in that way; as it 
would be as much as saying to the 
public, ** you may say what you. 
‘¢ please, wedon’t mindit.’’—Ifsuch 
was the rule, why not proclaim it? 
It would be false language to say, 
that, because many things of this kind 
were passed over, none should be 
noticed ; the only question was, 
whether the present instance went 
to such excess as should Jead them 
to interfere for the maintenance of 
their own dignity. Inhis opinion, it 
was gross, calumnious, and licens 
tious, and he should not think him- 
self acting on a vindictive principle 
if he voted for punishing the offends 
er, in a certain degree, as a warning 
to others. 

Mr. Sheridan said, that though 
the article in itself was extremely 
improper, yet, when compared with 
a variety of others which appeared, 
it might be said to be mere milk and 
water. If the house was about to 
adopt a new feeling, and take no- 
tice of all expressions of this sort, 
after having slumbered so long, and 
suffered them to pass unheeded, it - 
should first give- notice of it, and 
not let punishment fall on a particu- 
lar individual, when so many were 
involved in the same sort of delin- 
quency. The house had long conniv- 
ed at things of this sort; it had also 
connived at reporting its debates, 
and very properly ; for he should 
consider it a mortal blow to the 
liberties of the country, if the peo-~ 
ple should be kept in ignorance of 
the pepeendings of parliament. The 

members 
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members of that house took greater 
freedoms with each other, than they 
wished others to do; but as people 
published, in the reports, the severest 
things they said of one another in 
that house, was it not natural 
that they should fall into an imita- 
tion of their style, and speak of 
them, in some measure, as they did 
of themselves. He should be very 
sorry to find any prosecution in this 
instance, first, because he was a 
warm friend to the liberty of the 
press, and secondly, because he 
knew the result of such prosecu- 
tions. He remembered having seen 
what they all conceived to be a libel 
ofthat house (Mr. Reeves’s pamph- 
Jet) sent before a court of law, and_ 
there an honourable friend of his 
had the ingenuity to persuade the 
jury, that it contained no reflection 
whatever on the house of commons, 
and therefore the author made an 
ample apology (as no doubt he 
would): the matter had better drop, 
and it would be sufficent to have 
him reprimanded and discharged. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
agreed, that these things should not 
be rashly taken up, and if they had 
been tolerated long, he certainly was 
of opinion, that it would not be 
candid to select one individual for 
the purpose of punishment. As to 
sending this matter before a jury, 
the proper time to consider that 
would be, after they had heard 
what he had to say in his own de- 
ferice. 

Mr. Fox said, he never had been 
of opinion, and he believed his con- 
duct had pretty well shewn it, that 
the liberty of the press should be 
rashly meddled with, but it was 
not, perhaps, altogether proper, 
that every gross breach of privilege 
should escape with impunity. As 
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to the question of prosecution, this 
case would resemble that of a con- 
tempt of court, and should be pu- 
nished by that house, and no other, 
Be was certain, that if suchan impu- 
tation as this had been thrown on the 
house of commons when the majo- 
rity was in favour of the minister, it 
would not be tolerated. . Upon the 
whole, however, on the general 
principle, that the freedom of dis- 
cussion, either in or out of doors, 
ought not to be discouraged, he 
was of opinion that his punishment 
ought not to be severe. 

Mr. William Smith thought, that 
though a libel on an individual may ~ 
be of incalculable injury, yet a libel 
on the house of commous stood 
upon a very different ground, and 
could be of little importance when 
not in unison with the public feel- 
ing: he did not, therefore, think 
that it was material to notice it 5; but 
having been noticed, he thought the 
house should mark it with its dis- 
pleasure. 

After a few more words from Dr. 
Lawrence, Mr. Peter Stuart was 
called in, and, in answer to a ques. 
tion from the speaker, acknowledg- 
ed that the paper was printed and 
published by him. 

The Speaker said, that paper has 
been complained ef to the house as 
containing libellous reflections on 
its conduct and character. What 
have you to say in answer to the 
charge ?—To which Mr. Stuart re- 
plied: ‘* Permit me, sir, to assure 
*¢ you, that I very much regret that 
‘Cany part of the contents of my 
‘¢ paper of yesterday should have 
‘¢ incurred the displeasure of this — 
‘¢ honourable house. If, sir, Thave 
‘¢ expressed myself too warmly in 
“¢ favour of lord Melville, for whom 
‘¢ J shall always entertain the high- 

S¢ esti 
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est respect and esteem, [ beg this 
“ honourable house will view it as 
‘the unguarded language of the 
«heart, and not a wilful intention 
to provoke the censure of a pow- 
‘er, on which our dearest rights 
* and liberties depend; I entreat 
‘© you sir, that some allowance may 
** be made for that freedom of dis- 
“ cussion of public affairs, which, 
*¢ for a long series of years, has been 
sanctioned by common usage, and 
“that the hasty composition. of a 
*< newspaper may not be considered 
asa deliberate design to offend this 
‘honourable house.” Mr Stuart 
was then desired by the speaker to 
withdraw. 

Mr. Grey then moved, that I'+ter 
Stuart, in publishing the said paper, 
has been guilty of a high breach of 
the privileges of this house. 

The Attorney General said he 
_ would not oppose the motion, con- 
Sidering the paragraph to be a libel, 
but those things wore different as- 
pects, as, they were for us or against 
us. He recollected when the public 
prints made an hon. gentleman state, 
atclubs, and mectings, that the house 
of commons was lost to every thing 
thatwas just and proper, that it was 
of no use attending it, and that 
_itafforded no protection to the peo- 
ple,—and yet the house had never 
rfered. 
Mr. Fox observed, that he 

thought it incontrovertible that a 
_™an may say he should not attend 

the house, because he could do no 

Service init, without being guilty of 

alibel; he had said so, and it was 

most certainly his opinion. As to 
any other observations, if the right 
honourable gentleman had shewn 
him the prints he alluded to, he 
would have told him how far they 
Were accurate. He did not think it 
: Vo. XLVII. : 
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very candid to pass it over at the 
time it happened, and now bring it 
forward, as an argumentem ad homi- 
nem, when such a libel as this was 
before the house. He confessed 
that he thought this a more serious 
libel than many others, because it 
seemed to be agreeable to the exe- 
cutive power ; and in that case, 
there must be strong suspicions 
when it came from a person in the 
pay of the government. 

The motion of Mr. Grey was 
then put and carried, after which, 
Mr. Atkins Wright moved, that 
Mr. Peter Stuart be called to the 
bar, reprimanded, and discharged. 

Mr. Grey ‘said; that, after the 
paragraph in question had been 
voted a high breach of privilege, 
if the house chose to let it pass with 
no greater mark of its displeasure, 
he had no objection : after hearing 
the apology that had been made, if 
it were an apology, he would leave 
them to their own discretion. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said, that however he might be dis- 
posed to lenity, as far as the indivi- 
dual was concerned, yet, after hay- 
ing once resolyed that a person had 
been guilty of a high breach of pri- 
vilege, he could not, consistently 


.with the dignity of the house, be 


instantly discharged ; and therefore 
he moved, ‘¢ That the said Peter 
‘¢ Stuart be taken into the custody 
*¢ of the sergeant at arms :”’ which 
was agreed to. . 

The house having resolved itself 
into a committee of ways and means, 

Mr. Foster said, he should only 
intrude upon the attention of the 
committee for a few minutes. It 
would be recollected, that, early in 
the present session, he had stated, 
that a loan of 1,000,000/, would 
be proposed to be contracted for in . 
G Ireland, 
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Ireland, for the service of that 
country ; he had also stated, that 
there was a sum of 800,000/. due 
upon treasury bills. He then stated 
the terms of the loan. 


100/. long annuities <£.5 0.0 
24/, in the 5 per cents. 1 4 0 


Making’ together 6/. 4s. the an- 
nual charge for the loan; but in 
addition to this, there was 4s. 10d. 
for the sinking fund on the 5 per 
cents. and 8s. 4d. on the long annu- 
ities ; making altogether a sum. of 
6/. 17s. 2d. per cent. He then mov- 
ed several resolutions respecting 
the revenue of freland, which were 
agreed to. 

On the 29th of April, Mr. Spans 
cer Stanhope, after stating that he 
thought it improper to condemn 
lord Melville without a hearing, 
said, that, after the decision of the 
house, it appeared to him right 
that a civil process should be insti- 
tuted against the noble Jord and 
Mr. Trotter, in the court of exche- 
quer, for restitution to be made to 
the public. He then moved, “+ That 
‘¢ the attorney general be ‘directed 
“ to take such measures as may ap- 
«¢ pear most effectual in ascertain- 
& ing and securing, by a due course 
¢¢ of law, such sums as may be due 
“¢ to the public, in respect to the 
‘¢ profits arising from money, ap- 
“¢ plicable to the service of the na- 
“vy, which came into their hands 
since the Ist of January, 1786.” 

Mr. Bankes moved an amend- 
ment, to leave out the concluding 
words of the motion, and insert 
these words: ‘¢ And that the attor- 
*¢ ney gen¢ral be directed to prose- 
‘* cnte the said lord Melville and 
¢ My. Yrotter, for the said of- 
6¢ fence.” ‘This, he said, was in 
order to substitute a criminal, for 
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a civil prosecution ; and, after some 
discussion, the house divided,—for — 
the original motion 223,—against 
it, 128 —-majority, 95. 

"On the 30th the report of the | 
committee, appointed to examine 
the list of 21 persons, given in for 
the purpose of constituting a com- 
mittee on the 10th naval report, | 
was read, when Mr. Whitbread ob- 
jected to the names. inasmuch as 
they had been selected by the mi-_ 
nister. He pointed out several 
whom he thought unqualified, from 
their situation and connections, to — 
sit on such a committee ;, he there-— 
fore proposed to expunge several 
names, and substitute others, and 
contluded with moving, ‘* that the 
‘name of lord Castlereagh be 
** struck out, and that of Mr. Baker © 
‘¢inserted.”. The motion was sup- — 
ported by Mr. Fox, Mr. Sheridan, 
Mr. Fuller, Mr. Windham, Mr. — 
Grey, and Mr. Martin (of Galway) 
and opposed by Mr. Wotley Stu- 
art, the chancellor of the exchequer, 
the master of the rolls, the attorney 
general, and Mr. R. Thornton, On | 
a division the numbers were, for 
the motion, 86,—agaiust it, 219,— 
majority, 133. 

Mr. Windham then stated, shall 
having been a member of the: ad- 
miiniberation in which the abuses: 
alledged in the 10th naval report 
took place, and having also been— 
in habits of private intimacy and 
intercourse with lord Melville, he, 
therefore, could not be a proper 
member to sit on such a committee. 
He then moved, ‘that his name be 
“¢ struck out of the list.’”—Upon 
which a division took Oe ane 
80,-—nocs, 207,—majority, 127. 

On the 2d of May, Sir H. Milde 
may. presented a petition from Mr. 
Peter Stuart, proprietor of the 

“¢ Oracle,* 
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& Oracle,” which was as follows :— 

«¢fo the honourable the house of 

“commons, in parliament assem- 

“bled. The petition of Peter Stu- 

“art, printer, and publisher of a 
_* morning newspaper, entitled The 
_* Daily Advertiser, Oracle, and 
* True Briton, most humbly shew- 
‘eth, that, for the publication of 
£6 that part of the paper of Thursday 
 ** last, deemed highly offensive to 
this honourable house, he feels 
- *¢ the deepest regret ; and that, al- 
-“ though certain expressions in that 

** paragraph be indiscreet and un- 

-* guarded, and such as have incur- 

“ red the displeasure of this import- 

‘* ant branch of tie British constitu- 

“tion; yet, that your petitioner 

humbly hopes, on this acknow- 

Etaenen of his sincere sorrow, 

this honourable house, in the 

_& pletiitude of its condescension and 
* liberality, will be pleased to par- 

* don him for a transgression, solely 

* attributable to the hasty compo- 


sition of a newspaper, and not: 


_ to any deliberate design of offend- 
“ing this honourable house. That 
your petitioner is emboldened to 

‘solicit your indulgence and for- 
 giveness, on his well founded as- 
surance, that, duriag the several 
© years in which he has conducted a 
newspaper, it has uniformly been 
**his princijle and pride zealously 

* to support the character and dis- 

“nity of the house of commons; 
* and, that it has frequently fallen 

to his lot to have vindicated both 

“ from the charges of societies, ex- 
ano instituted to bring them 
“into public disrepute and con- 
“tempt. In any observations which 
** your petitioner may have publish- 

ed, on the conduct of Jord Mel- 

4 ville, he could not but bear in 
“mind, that the views of those so- 
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“ cieties, abetting domestic treason, 
*¢ and assisted by the cc-operation 
‘Cof the revolutionary power of 
‘¢ France, would, he verily believés, 
‘‘ have effected the destruction of 
* the British constitution, had not 
*¢ the wise and efficient measures, 
* brought forward by that admini- 
‘¢ stration in which lord Melville 
“¢ held so conspicuous a situation, 
“< been adopted, and this honoura- 
*¢ ble house would not, in that case, 
*¢ perhans, have been now in exist- 
‘¢ ence, either to censure lord Mel- 
‘6 ville, or to pardon your petition- 
‘¢er.— That if any thing could 
‘¢ increase your petitioner’s regret, 
** it would be, its being supposed 
* that the objectionable paragraph 
“was. directed also against the 
*¢ right honourable the speaker: of 
*¢ the house of commons: that your 
‘6 petitioner has no hesitation to de- 
*¢ clare, that no idea was ever more 
*¢ remote from his mind; and, that 
‘¢ your petitioner would be the very 
‘¢ Jast person to insinuate any thing 
‘* disrespectful of a character, whom 
** he, in conjunction with the whole 
*¢ nation, highly esteems as a private 
‘gentleman, and most profoundly 
** venerates as the head and public 
** organ of this hononrable house, 
‘¢ That your petitioner most hambly 
** hopes this honourable house will 
* consent to his release; and your 
‘© petitioner will ever pray, &c. 

. “<P, Stuart.” 

The petition being read, the ho» 
nourable baronet moved, ‘¢ thatthe 
** said Peter Stuart be brought to the 
$* bar and be discharzed.” 

Mr. Windham called the atten. 
tion of the house to this petition, 
and asked if any thing like it had 
ever been known? He left it to tne 
discretion of the h@nourable baro- 
net, whether, after hearing this 
Gg extraordinary 
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extraordinary petition, he would 
persevere in his motion. 

Sir H. Mildmay said, he really 
saw nothing improper in it, and as 
to the credit given to lord Melville, 
and those who acted with him, foe 
those measures which enabled the 
house to preserve its place, he had 
no hesitation for himself to avow the 
same principle: he should, therefore, 
persevere in his motion. 

Mr. Fox thought it unnécessary, 
and improper to. introduce, into a 
petition of this nature, any opinion 
respecting the former conduct of 
lord Melville, unless it were for the 
purpose of attacking those who 
brought him before the house: he 
could not conceive how such a de- 
fence could be admitted ; unless mi- 
nisters meant that those who were 
brought before them, for libelling 
that house, might plead, as a justifica- 
tion, they had uniformly supported 
administration, and had only libelled 
those who composed the minority. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
admitted, that if the petitioner stated 
generally that he had been in the 
habit of supporting administration, 
it would be no justification of him; 
but being accused of a libel on the 
house of commons, it was material 
-to him to shew, that he was so far 
from being in the habit of libelling 
them, he had always before support- 
ed their resolutions and decisions. 
The language of the petition was 
not that which appeared to him 
_ most proper, but it-was almost the 
common fault of those connected 
with the press, that they assumed 
a loftier tone, and perhaps gave 
themselves more importance, than 
naturally belonged to them. As to 
the danger of the times, in which 
the petitioner said he had supported 
the house of commons, and that the 
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administration, of which lord Mel-— 
ville was one, had been the salvation 
of the country, the opinion was not ¥ 
singular : it had been, for years, the — 
prevailing opinion of both houses of © 
parliament, and of a considerable — 
portion of the people of the coun. — 
try. With the exception of his pro- — 
fessions of respect for the speaker, — 
aud esteem for the character of lord — 
Melviile, the rest of the petition : 
breathed nothing but sorrow and — ii 
contrition. 
Mr. Windham requested the house ; 
to observe, how small a part of this ~ 
petition was taken up with the lan- 
guage of sorrow and contrition ; and, i 
on account of the character and ~ 
complexion of the performance all — 
together, he should feel it necessary ) 
to move an amendment, But, on the 
suggestion of Sir William Burroughs, ‘ 
the speaker acquainted the right ho~ 
nourable gentleman, that it was ins | 
competent for him to move any | 
amendment, as he had spoken be- 
fore on the debate. Fy 
Mr. Grey considered the petition. 
to have been written altogether in” 
a state of defiance and’ accusation, 
lt was an attack upon their charac- 
ter as judges, sitting in a court of | 
justice, and calling  thient intempe ” 
rate, partial, and presumptuous. He 
considered the petition as an aggra= 
vation of the original offence, and. 
thought that the punishment se to. 
be ietenbasede a 
Mr. Canning said, he saw no ne- 
cessity for censuring the petitioner, 
for merely answering a charge ie 
had been brought against him. As | 
the petitioner had defended, with 
mistaken zeal, the man who had 
been the wictitn of the anger | of that 
house, was it unfair for him, in exte- 
nuation, to shew the causes which} 
had produced that zeal? He wished, 
_ howevery) 
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however, that the editors of papers 
would take notice, and receive warn- 
ing, if this mode were persisted in, 
that a great change had taken place 
- in the system of forbearance hither- 
to adhered to, and regulate their 
conduct accordingly. 
Mr. Sheridan saw nothing incon- 
sistent in the conduct of his honour- 
able friend, (Mr. Grey). Hehad, on 
a former night, given way to a dis- 
position for lenity, but now, when 
he found that disposition had been 
abused, there was no inconsistency 
in thinking that this lenity had been 
‘misplaced, and that some severer pu- 
nishment should take place. He 
felt sorry that the petition had been 
so worded that he could not give it 
his support, and should therefore 
agree in the vote of his honourable 
friend. 
Mr. Whitbread asked, was it to 
be endured that the editor of a news- 
paper should tell the house of 
commons, that he had sat in judg- 
ment upon them and their procced- 
ings, and pronounced his applause 
or his censure on the different par- 
ties in parliament as he thought fit? 
He did not, however, wish any se- 
_ verity of punishment on the present 

occasion, but recommended to the 
honourable baronet to withdraw this 
petition, for the purpose of prepar- 
‘ing another, that might be less ex- 
ceptionable. 

Mr. Wilberforce did not think 
that the dignity of the house should 
be engaged in discussing what sort 
of petition it would be right to re- 
ecive ; but certainly this was not so. 
It was deficient in the temper and 
view of it. It was not in that style 
of expression which ought to be pre- 
sented to the house of commons in 
behalf of a person who had offended 
its dignity. It was a case in which 
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the petitioner ought to make a gen- 

tlemanly apology to the whole- 
house of commons, and not one 

side of the house, which he could 

not help considering was the case in 

the present instance. 

The solicitor general, at consider- 
able length, defended the petition. 
He saw nothing in it of that offen- 
sive matter which had been alluded 
to, by several gentlemen, in the 
course of the debate. If any of the 
expressions in the petition were 
(and he did not admit they were) 
offensive to the house, they could 
not aggravate his offence, when they 
were dictated by a.spirit which in- 
tended to lessen it. He concluded 
by declaring that he found himself 
called upon to support the motion 
of the honourable baronet, to call 
the petitioner to the bar, in order 
to his being discharged. After some 
further discussion on the subject, 
the house divided—for the mo- 
tion, 142,—against it 121,—mayjo- 
rity 21. . 

Mr. Peter Stuart was then brought 
to the bar, and having received a 
reprimand from the speaker, was 
discharged. 

Mr. Sheridan then rose, and ob- 
served, that previously to the vote 
of thanks he was about to move, it 
might be necessary to take a view of 
the conduct of the commissioners of 
naval enquiry, as also to give a 
sketch of what the different reports 
contained. Tie commissioners were 
professedly selected out of the ta- 
lents, the respectab lity, and the 
worth of the country, and it ought 
to be understood that their conduct 
had been such as to entitle them to 
unequivocal approbation and confi- 
dence. Mr. Sheridan then examined 
the contents of each particular re- 
port, and concluded with moving as 
G 3 follows : 
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follows :-—‘‘ That it appears to this 
** house, that the commissioners ap- 
“ pointed by an act of the 43d of 
*¢ the king, to enquire into the irre- 
¢ gularities and abuses committed 
** by persons employed in the se- 
*¢ veral naval departments, have, as 
*- far as appears from their reports 
‘‘ hitherto made, exerted themselves 
*¢ with great diligence, ability, and 
“< fortitude, and that the whole of 
*¢¢ their conduct, in the execution of 
*‘ the arduous duties entrusted to 
** them, is entitled to the-approba- 


*¢ tion and thanks of this house.’”— — 


The motion being put, 

The chancellor of, the exchequer 
rose, not to object to the motion, 
but to observe that the committee 
had, ainutely considered one report 
only; he therefore put it to the 
house, whether the vote of thanks 
would not be much fuller, and more 
comprehensive, if it were given 
after the reports were fully consi- 
dered and digested? But it appeared 
that those commissioners had refused 
the opporiunity of explanation to 
several persous, whose characters 
were afiected by their reports, 
which would not have been the 
case had such opportunity been af- 
forded. He would, however, leave 
to the feclings of the house, the 
propriety of distinctly and minutely 
examining each particular point 
alluded to, as also, the several re- 
ports before the house, previously to 
a vote of indiscriminate approba- 
tion. 

Mr. Fox thought the charges 
brought against the commissioners, 
by the right honourable gentleman, 
conld not in any man’s mind be 


deemed to apply in any shape against. 


this motion, for the right honour- 
able gentleman could not vouch 
for one of the statements he had 


‘selves. 
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made. This motion was necessary ; 
the merit of the men, and the gra- 


titude of the people, demanded it. 


With a degree of fortitude truly ex- 


traordinary, they had pursued de- 


linquency through all the obstruc-; 
tions of high office, and the frowns of 
power, and had detected and exposed 
the criminality of one of the prin- 
cipal officers of the crown. 

A long conversation took place 
between the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, Mr. Fox, sir A. S. Ham- 
mond, Mr. Rose, admiral Mark- 


ham, &c. respecting those imputa- ~ 
tions on the conduct of the com- © 


missioners, when Mr. Rose observed, 
that although he felt his objections 


part OU 
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io some parts of the conduct of this y 
commission to be well founded, he — 


would not oppose the motion, as — 
the sense of the house seemed to be — 


in its favour. 
Mr. Wilberforce highly approved 
the conduct of the commissioners, 


aud thought them fully entitled to g 


the thanks of the house and of the 


couutry ; butas all the reports had — 


not undergone thorough investiga- 
tion, he proposed, as an amend- 


-ment, that the words ‘* the whole” 


might be omitted in the motion. He 
was of opinion that the motion, so 


amended, would have a more dis- | 


tinct meaning, and prove more ac- 


ceptaBle to the commissioners them- — 
Tle therefore moved that 
the words *¢ the whole of” be struck —| 
A long discus. © 
sion, on the propriety ofthe proposed — 
amendment, was now entered into, 


out of the motion. 


after which Mr. Sheridan rose ie | 


reply. 


He took a general view of — 
the arguments and objections of — 
those gentlemen who had shewn 
themselves hostile to the original — 
motion, but he would not consent — 
to abandon the word “ whole” in — 
the | 
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the manner proposed. He was, 
however, disposed to meet the ideas 
of the honourabl: gentleman who 
proposed it, if he were allowed to 
amend the motion himself. 

Mr. Wilberforce declared his 
readiness, with the consent of the 
house, to withdraw his amendment, 


which was accordingly withdrawn. 


Mr. Sheridan withdrew the ori- 
ginal motion, and proposed the 
following: ‘‘ That it appears, that 
“ the commissioners appointed by 
an act of the 43d year of his ma- 
$< jesty’s reign, to enquire and ex- 
“amine into any irregularities, 
*¢ frauds, or abuses, which are, and 
“ haye been, practised by persons 
“employed in the “several naval 
“departments therein mentioned, 


6 have, as far as appears by the re- 
zi pp yi 


ports which they have hitherto 
made, exerted themselves with 


“ great diligence, ability, and for- 


* titude; and that their conduct, in 


“the execution of the arduous du- 


% ties entrusted to them, entitles 
“them to the warmest approba- 
“tion and encouragement of this 
“ house.” 
The question was then put on the 
motion, as altered, and carried. . 
He then moved, ‘‘ that this reso- 
“Jution be communicated by Mr. 
**Speaker to the said commission- 
‘£ ers.”” which was agreed to, and 
the house adjourned. 
On the 3d of May, Mr. Leycester 
delivered a message to the lords, 


from the house of commons, re- 


questing their lordships permission 

tlord viscount Melville to attend 
a meeting of the house of commons, 
to be examined respecting the 10th 
report of the naval commissioners, 
and was informed that their lord- 
ships would send an answer by a 
messenger of their own, 
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Lord Hawkesbury then moved, 
‘¢ that the standing order, which 
‘imported that no peer of the 
‘¢ realm should attend the house of 
“commons, or any committee 
‘thereof, to answer matters of 
“* charge or accusation against them- 
“¢ selves, on pain of being committed 
‘* to the tower during the pieasure 
<¢ of the house,” which being, done, 
his lordship adverted to the circum- 
stances-uyion which that order was 
made, and, after stating that the mes- 
sage clearly referred to the points of 
accusation against lord Melville, con- 
tained in the 10th report of the naval 
commissioners, moved ‘‘ that the 
“¢ message be referred toa commit- 
“¢ tee of privileges, and the clerk be 
‘¢ ordered to furnish them with such 
“¢ precedents of similar cases as may 
‘¢ have occurred.” : 

Lord Darnley objected to the 
motion, as it tended to throw dif- 
ficulties in the way of public jus- 
tice. 

Lord Hawkesbury disclaimed 
any such idea, ‘The duke of Nor- 
folk said, that though the house 
could not compel lord Melville to 
attend a committe. of the house of 
commons, he could have no objec- 
tion. to giving him permission to do 
so, if he thought proper. 

The lord chancellor contended 
for the propriety of upholding the 
privileges of that house, and that 
they should not be unmindful of the 
solemn resolution taken in 1673, 
which prohibited, under severe pe- 
nalties, the attendance of any mem- 
ber of that house, if matters of ac- 
cusation against him were in ques- 
tion. He was, therefore, for refer- 
ing it to a committee of privileges, 
and, after some conversation, the 
motion of lord’ Yawkesbury was 
agreed to. In 
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In a committee 
of supply on the 


same day, the 
house of com- 
mons voted the fol- 
lowing sums_ to 
make good the 
excess of the ex- 
traordinary _ser- 


vices of the army, % 
over the estimates 
of Jast year, 
Extraordinary 
services for the 
present year, 

To complete the 
sum of five mil- 
lions granted out 
of the monies that 
should arise from 
the consolidated 
fund of Great 
Britain for the 
year 1804, 3,049,488 15 3 

/To defray the 
expences of the vo- 

Junteers of Great 

Britain and Ive- 

Jand, 1,600,000 00 0 
On the 6th Mr. Whitbread rese 
to move, ‘ that his majesty’s an- 
6 swer to the communication mace 
<6 to him, of the resolutions of that 
<6 house, be now taken into con- 
¢¢ sideration,” when he was inter- 
rupted by the chancellor of the 
exchequer, who said, he had a 
communication to make, which 
would supercede the necessity of 
the honourable gentleman’s mo- 
tion. 

Mr. Whitbread however persist- 
ed in his motion, observing, that 


£668,803 15 3 


3,000,000 00 0 


after some further conversation, Mr. 
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he meant afterwards to move an 
address to his majesty, praying that. _ 
he would order the name of lord — 
Melville to be erased from the list — 
of the privy council. 
The chancellor of the exchequer — 
said the object which the honourable 
gentleman had in view, was already 
accomplished. He had felt it his © 
duty to advise the erasure of lord - 
Melville’s name from the list of the — 
privy council, to which his majesty 
had acceded. He was not ashamed — 
to confess, that however anxious he — 
might be to accede to the wishes of | 
the house of commons, he felt a deep 
and bitter pang, in being compelled — 
to be the instrument of rendering © 
more severe the punishment of the 
noble Jord. After having stated 
thus much, he hoped the honour- 
able gentleman would sce the neces- 
sity of withdrawing his motion. ‘ 
Mr. Fox hoped the house would 
follow up the public opinion, by 
inflicting proper punishment where 
it was deserved; for he could per-— 
ceive symptoms of the country’s be- 
ing seriously agitated, and that it 
would not readily place much con- 
fidence in those who-endeavoured to 
screen a delinquent, though they 
were at last obliged to give him up. 
The Secretary at War observed, — 
that nothing appeared before the — 
house that lord Melville ‘had ever 
participated in public money or — 
plunder. He then made some allu- 
sions to the balances due by the — 
late lord Holland, which drew a 
short reply from Mr. Fox, and, 


_— 


er ae 


Whitbread withdrew his motion. , 
CHAP. 
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Parliamentary Debates continued.— Lord Grenville’s Motion in the House 
_ of Lords for taking into Consideration the Petition of the Roman Catho- 


lics of Ircland.— Debate thereon. 


Speeches of Lord Grenville—Hawkes- 


 bury—Earl Spencer—Viscount Sidmouth—Lord Mulgrave—Earl of | 
— Camden—The Bishop of Durham—Lord Redesdale.—Debate adjourned. 

Resumed on the next Day of Sitting. —Division.— Motion negatived.— 

Conference between the Lords and Cammons tipon Lord Melville’s at- 
‘tending the Committee of the Lower House, appointed to report upon the 
10th Naval Report.—Debate upon the. Catholic Petition in the House of 
~~ Commons.— Mr. Fox moves that it be referred to a Committee. of the 

whole House.—Speeches of Doctor Duigenan—Mr. Grattan—The At- 
_torney General—Mr. Alewander.— Debate adjourned—Resumed next Day. 
_ —Webate,—Motion negatived upon a Division. 
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N the 10th of May, lord 

XJ Grenville moved the order of 
the day, “‘ To take into considera- 
“ tion the petition of the Roman ca- 
 tholies of Treland,” * which being 
agreed to, his lordship reviewed the 
different topics referred to in the 
tition, and hoped that, as the 
we: of it was loyal, respect- 
fu , and moderate, it would be dis- 
ta Heh and impartially discus- 
. He thought it would be a great 

vil, and misfortune to the empire, 
“if the prayer of this petition was 
: granted; but he feared it would 
infinitely more unfortunate, if 
petitioners were given to under- 
‘Stand that the doors of parliament 
bre shut to their complaints, if 
they were to be driven to absolute 
despair, and the expectations held out 
to them, by the union, complete. 
“frustrated. In the united king- 


dom of Great Britain and Ireland, a 
population ef not less than three mil- 
lions by the lowest, and five millions 
by the highest calculation, were 
educated in the catholic religion 5 
and the house must never lose sight 
of the fact, that three-fourths of the 
people of Ireland were Roman ca- 
tholics. Those political opinions, 
adverse to the principles of the re- 
volution, and favourable to the ex. 
iledfamily of Stuart, which formerly | 
operated, were no longer in cxist., 
ence. Upon this ground, the ca. 
tholics were not to be allowed any 
influence, because influence led to 
power ; not to be allowed property, 
because property led to influence ; 
not to enjoy the free toleration of 
religion, nor to have the least inter- 
course with the rest of their fellow 
subjects. The effect of it was, that 
they were kept in ignorance, in 

extreme 


* For which, vide Appendix. 


extreme poverty, and, in propor- 
tion, their minds were exasperated 
against their oppressors. During 
the period of his present majesty’s 
reign, a better system of policy and 
amelioration had been adopted, the 
former system reversed, and every 
advantage extended to them, except 
the most important of all, the ex- 
ercise of the elective franchise, and 
a share in the executive administra- 
tion ; and, in the year 1792, their 
elective rights were restored to 
them. 
vailed to their emancipation, before 
the union, were now completely 
done away; for, whatever might 
have been given to the proportion 
‘of the catholics, over the pro- 
testants of Ireland, must now, be 
given to the proportion of the pro. 
testants in the united kingdom. His 
lordship then proceeded to obviate 
some objections he anticipated to his 
motion ; such, as it was impossible 
fora catholic to be a loyal subject. 
In this he could see nothing beyond 
the bare assertion. Nothing could 
be more unfair than to impute to a 
set of people opinions and princi- 
pigs which they themselves disclaim- 
ed. The uniform good cunduct 
and loyalty of the catholics of Ire- 
Jand were upon parliamentary re- 
cord. In the period of two separate 
rebellions in this country, the Irish 
catholics demonstrated the utmost 
loyalty. When the ficets of the ene- 
my were triumphant in the channel, 
and threatened the invasion of the 
kingdom, they took up arms for 
the defence of their country ; and 
there was nothing more unjustifi- 
able, than to attribute the late re- 
bellion in Ireland to the catholic 
body: the principal leaders in it 
were not catholics, but protestants. 
The house had the disclaimer of the 
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The objections which pre-~° 


lead to such alarming consequences, 


catholics, of the odious principles 
falsely ascribed to them. As to the 
exploded objection, that a catholic 
was not to be believed upon his 
oath, because the pope could dis- 
pense with it, it was unworthy of 
attention ; because, if so, they need 
not hesitate to take an oath, to 
enable them to subvert the govern-— 
ment of the country, and make the 
pope lord paramount. There never, 
was, however, a period when the 
power of the pope was less, and 
the respect paid to him mere di- 
minished. ‘The only effect to be 
apprehended from granting the pray- 
er of the petition, would be that of 
bringing three or four peers into 
that house, and a few members into 
the house of commons; and surely 
nothing could be more absurd, than 
to suppose such few persons could, 
even if they wished it, persuade the 
parliament to destroy the hierar- 
chy, and overturn the constitution. | 
Fears for the hierarchy were enter- 
tained at the time of the union with 
Scotland ; but could any one point 
out an instance in which, however 
adverse the church of Scotland was” 
to bishops, that any Scotch peer, 
or commener, ever dreamt of subs 
stituting their own religion for the 
episcopacy of the English church ? 
He then descanted on the impolicy 
of preventing catholics, of great 
genius, talent, and industry, from— 
arriving at those high stations, 
which would enable them to be of 
the greatest service to their country, | 
He concluded by moving, ‘* That: 
‘¢ the house do now resolve itself 
‘into a committee, to take the 
‘¢ said petition into consideration. — 

Lord Hawkesbury said, thatatany 
time, or under any circumstances, he 
must oppose a motion which might 


as 
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as the abrogation of all the tests 


at present subsisting in the empire. 
Experience had shewn the desolation 
it had occasioned by a republic of 
atheists, established in the heart of 
Europe; and therefore every reli- 
gion deserved to be protected; but 
with regard to political power, it 
should be extended with that degree 
of jealousy and circumspection, that 
would guard it against the abuse of 
it, and prevent it from being made 
the instrument to destroy the go- 
vernment, for whose support it was 


‘ereated. One of the fundamental 


priuciples of the British government, 
as established by the bill of rights, 
and act of settlement, was, that the 
king must be a protestant, and hold 
commiinion with the church of En- 
gland: and the same limitation 
should, in his opinion, apply to 
the immediate advisers and officers 
of the crown. Our ancestors 
thought it expedient to change the 
succession sooner than havea king 
of a religion hostile to that of the 
state; and was it rational that the 
Same principles should not apply to 
ministers, chancellors, and judges of 
the day? To open the door in this 
instance, would be to Ict in all the 
dissenters in the kingdom, and who 
could consent to entrust the patro- 
nage of the church to persons con- 
sidering her establishment as here- 
tical? Upon the whole,he concluded, 
that as long as the catholics refused 
to take the oath of supremacy, they 
should be deprived of political pow- 
er; and there never was a moment 
when it was more necessary than 
now, when all catholic Ewrope was 
nearly subjected to France, and the 
pope placed in a state of absolute 
dependence on that country. The 
ruin of the church and the mo- 
narchy, in our own country, accom- 
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panied each other, and as his prin- 
ciple was to uphold the establish- 
ment of both, he must resist the 
motion, 

Lord Spencer said, that as the 
Roman catholics themselves dis- 
claimed the dangerous principle, 
the restrictions on the Roman 
catholics should be no longer con- 
tinued ; and it was by a well-timed 
concession of indisputable rights, 
that we could best conciliate the 
affections of the people of Ireland, 
and unite the whole kingdom to 
resist any attacks of the enemy. 

Lord Sidmouth declared, that 
however disposed he might be to 
carry toleration to the highest ex- 
tent, he felt himself an enemy to 
innovating principles. He gave the 
catholics of Ireland full credit for 
their loyalty, but he would not place 
them in a situation in which, with 
the best intentions, their conduct 
might be productive of the most 
baneful effects. In taking an his- 
torical view of the subject, he could 
not find an instance in which catho- 
lics and protestants of this country 
agreed in parliament, and conducted 
business of government and legisla. 
tion cordially together. He called 
upon the house to think of two 
such dangerous powers, in the catho- 
lic clergy, as excommunication and 
auricular confession, and then say 
whether they would open the door 
to all the dangers which two. such 
engines might bring upon the na- 
tional religion? If advanced to po- 
litical power, the catholics would 
naturally look to the exaltation of 
their clergy,’ and every one knew, 
that there was not a dignity in the 
established church which had not 
its counterpart amongst the catho- 
fics: and for these, as well as many 
other reasons, he could not concede 

what 


$2 


what was required in the peti- 
tion, 

Lord Mulgrave expressed himself 
friendly to the object of the petition, 
founded, as it was, upon an en- 
lightened policy, which would heal 
all discontents, and leave the whole 
strength and resources of the em- 
pire disposable against the common 
enemy. 

Lord Camden was decidedly of 
opinion that, in the present state of 
the feelings of the country, there 
would be great danger in granting 
those privileges required by the peti- 
tion; as that could not be done 
without creating great discontent 
amongst other classes of dissenters, 
as well as the members of the es- 
tablished church; he therefore de- 
precated the discussion, br:tifit must 
proceed, he had made up his mind 
to oppose going into the committee. 

The Bishop of Durham said, that, 
in attentively considering this peti- 
tion, he had endeavoured to dis- 
cover what extention of personal 
toleration was asked, that would be 
consistent with our civil and reli- 
gious establishment. Not what the 
catholics would have given to us; 
but what we, with safety, would 
give to them :—not what we might 
with justice refuse ; but what could, 
in kindness, be granted, as the offer- 
’ ing of affection and good will. He 


wished to improve and ameliorate - 


the condition of the mass of the peo- 
ple of Ireland; but, in the object 
of this petition, he saw nothing but 
what was calculated to give power, 
privileges, and influence to a very 
few opulent individuals amongst 
them., In adverting to the superior 
numbers of papists in Ireland ; 
to the peculiar powers which the 
elergy exercised over them ; to the 
general connection of their clergy 
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with a foreign power; and to the 
degraded and servile dependance of 
the head of their church, upon a 
state so very hostile to this country 5_ 
he did not think that the prayer of | 
the petition could be granted to — 
those civil and religious establishes © 
mens. rf 


aa 


ble to the highest offices of the state, ~ 
until they took those tests, which 
the latter, claiming the same offices,, 
refused to do : in the one casc, there | 
was no danger, but, in the other, 
every thing was to be apprehended. 
in ireland, the catholic hierarchy © 
retained extraordinary powers, as | 
the reformation was never complete | 
in that country ; and iu a petition 5) 
once presented to the house of com- | 
mons. of Ireland, the catholie 
clergy, put, their signatures, as SeCUs | 


selves all the titles and Uignities off 
the church, Upon the whole, until | 
their priests allowed them to take | 
the oaths prescribed, he considered 
the catholics of Ireland as une | 
worthy of what was now asked im” 
their behalf. A conversation then 
ensued, the result of which was,” 
that the debate was adjourned till , 
Monday. ys 

When the subject was resumedy 
on the 13th, the earls of Sufiol 7 
and Oxford spoke in support of 
the petition, and the earl of Buck 
inghamshire againstit. Lord Carl- 
ton observed, that the main object | 
of the petition was power, and as he | 
thought the Roman catholics of 
Ireland had alrcady as much as 
they ought to possess, under a pros 
testant government, he should op= 
pose the petition, ‘To bestow such 
3 ay 
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wer on Roman catholics, and 
| withhold it from other  sectaries, 
whose motives of action were less 
objectionable, he considered as a 
degree of preference which ought 
not to be admitted. It could not 
be supposed that the Roman catho- 
lics, if possessed of political power, 
would not seek an exemption from 
contributing to the support of the 
| protestant clergy, a church estab. 
lishment for their own, equally 
splendid and independent as that 
of the protestants, and a recognition 
ofthe laws of the Roman catholic 
church, and of the competence of 
_ the authority of their courts. Thus 
tythes must be annihilated, or di- 
vided between the protestant clergy, 
_and the supremacy of the pope be 
again established. Most of the pro- 
 testant titles in Ireland would de- 
rive from forfeited estates, and as 
the Roman. catholics still kept up 
their claim to them, as belonging to 
their families, it must be dangerous 
to trust them with such power as 
might eventually enable them to en- 
force such claims. Heshould there. 
fore oppose the motion. 

Lord Hutchinson, in a very elo- 

ent and able speech, supported 
the prayer of the petition, and was 
followed, on the same side, by the 
earl of Ormond, who represented 
the speech of lord Redesdale as 
made up of fantastic fears and old 
women’s stories. 
_ Lord Boringdon thought, that, at 
afit opportunity, those claims must 
be granted, upon an amicable set- 
tlement of existing differences, but, 
at the present moment, he thought 
‘them premature. 
_ The Archbishop of Canterbury 
thought the principle, upon which the 
petition rested, was not such as their 
lordships could admit; he therefore 
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felt himself called upon to resist the 
motion. 

The Karl of Albemarle lamented 
that the mind of a learned and noble 
lord, (Redesdale,) was not elevated 
above the vulgar prejudice and idle 
tales which seemed to fill it upon 
the present occasion. ‘The solemn 
declaration of the universities of 
the Sorbonne, Louvain, Doway, 
Alcala, Valladolid, and Salamanca, 
disavowed and abjured the imputa- 
tion upon the catholics, that it was 
a fundamental article of their creed 
that no faith was to be kept with 
heretics, or that the pope could ab- 
solve them from their allegiance toa 
protestant king; and as he did not 
feel that there could be any danger 
to the protestant establishment, 
from granting the prayer of the pe- 
tition, he should give his vote in 
favour of the motion. 

‘he Lord Chancellor, the earl of 
Westmorland, the bishop of St. 
Asaph, lord Ellenborough, lord 
Auckland, and lord Bolton, spokein 
opposition to the motion, which was 
defended by the duke of Norfolk, 
the earl of Darnley, and lord King, 
and, after a long and able reply 
by lord Grenville, at six o’clock in 
the morning, the house divided,—for 
the motion, 49,—againstit, 178,— 
majority, 129. 

On the same day, a conference 
was held between the houses of 
lords and commons, in which it was 
permitted lord Harrowby and lord 
Melville (at his own request,) to 
attend the committee of the lower 
house, upon the subject of the tenth 
naval report. After which the or- 
der of the day was read, for taking 
into consideration the petition of 
the Roman catholics of Ireland. 

Mr. Fox then rose, and stated, 
that he felt great pleasure in stand- 

ing 
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ing up that day, to plead the cause 
of nearer a fourth than a fifth of 
the whole population of the British 
empire. The general principle, that 
so great a portion of our fellow sub- 
jects should be on a footing with 
the remainder, in the enjoyment of 
equal privileges and advantages, 
and the benefit of the constitutional 
government, was incontrovertible, 
and upon which there could subsist 
only theoretical differences of opi- 
nion. There were two modes of con- 
sidering the question ; the first as it 
regarded the rights of the subject, 
and, secondly, as it regarded the 
rightS of the crown. As to the first, 


he contended that the peopie hada , 


right not to be restricted in any 
thing, but where the safety of the 
country demanded. The restric- 
tions Jaid on the catholics were not 
on their religious, but on their polt- 
tical opinions, and the necessity, 
which might have occasioned them 
formerly, was now completely done 
away. He then took an historical 
view of the subject, to shew that 
the penal and restrictive laws in 
Ireland were meant not against 
catholics, but jacobites. © It was 
therefore necessary, when there was 
no pretender, nor any danger of 
the return of the Stuart family to 
the throne, by the indulgent system 
pursued during the present reign, 
and by encouraging trade, to restore 
to the catholics a great part of that 
property, which was taken from 
their ancestors., If the act of settle- 
ment were now reversed, and the 
property forfeited in Cromwell’s 
time restored, the catholics would 
beas great losers by it as the pro- 
testants. The exclusion of the ca- 
tholics from offices was a restric- 
tion on the prerogative of the crown, 
which could not now avail itself of 
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their services, though the king hints — 
self was obliged to bea protestant. 
The greatest incentive any man | 
could have to industry and enter. 
prise, was, that he might possibly — 
rise to as great fortune and degree 
as the greatest peer in the land. — 
This charming prospect was denied 
to the catholic, who feels, that he — 
can never rise to the top of his | 
profession. Such was the degrading 
situation in which were placed | 
one-fourth of his majesty’s Euro. — 
pean subjects. When the catholics | 
‘were permitted to sit in parliament, — 
no historian ever stated that any mis- 
chief had resulted from it. It was_ 


bers to that house, but, supposing | 
they were to send eighty, ‘what | 
danger could it bring upon a re-7! 
presentation, consisting of six hune | 
dred and fifty-eight members? ‘The 

catholics had not now eyena virtual | 


pathy or common feeling with | 
them. To reject this petition, there-_ 
fore, would be to treat them as out-_ 
casts, and teach them to look for 
relief and protection elsewheres | 
Ile then ridiculed all dangers ap> 
prehended from the power of the 
pope, and the same reasoning,” 
which implied that they were not 
to be believed on their oaths, was_ 
a libel on all the nations of Europe, 
the inhabitants of three-fourths of 
which were Roman catholics. It | 
was ridiculous to suppose that peos | 
ple of different persuasions coul fy 
not act together, for the public 
welfare, or that, in a council of 
state, ministers, instead of consult-— 
ing about the affairs of the nation, 
should be always quarreling about 
religious differences. He considere 


& 
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the connections some time since 
formed, between Ireland andFrance, 
to arisefrom the disappointment of 
the catholics, alter the recal of earl 
Fitzwilliam. ‘The objections made, 
on the score of the coronation oath, 
he considered as perfectly inappli- 
| cable. He then stated, at consider- 
“able length, the advantages likely to 
} result from conciliating so great a 
} portion of the community, and con- 
cluded by moving, ‘*‘ that the petition 
be referred to a committee of the 
** whole honse.”’ 

“Dr. Duigenan said, of the six 
} peers and three baronets who 
) signed the petition, one of the for- 
mer was an Englishman, and three 
of the other peers had been created 
during his present majesty’s reign ; 
and, on examination, it would be 
found,that,a few years back,the whole 
Roman catholic nobility of Ireland 
did not exceed one, or two at the 
most; which shewed how little 
cause there was to complain of so 
touch alledged degradation. There 
was not a single Romish ecclesiastic 
in the list of the petitioners; the rea- 
son of which, no doubt, was, that 
| they were to take the oath of 1773, 
| which disclaimed those injurious 
} doctrines. He then entered into a 
Jong and diffuse Cisquisition, on 
| the principles of that religion, as 
| laid down by the several councils 
| and highest authorities of that 
church, upon which he concluded 
that they could not be faithful sub- 
jects to a protestant monarchy, 
and ought not to be trusted with 


| posed the motion. 

Mr. Grattan said, “ that if the 
reasoning of the learned Dr. Was cor- 
rect, it would be to pronounce 


eternal war with each other,—eter- 
1 


political power, and thercfore Op-° 


against his country three curses, viz.. 
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nal war with England,—and eternal 
peace with France, Thelearned Dr.’s 
speech consisted of four parts, Ist, 
invective uttered against the religion 
of the catholics, 2d, invective against 
the present generation, 3d, invective - 
against the past, and 4th, invective 
against the future, Here the limits 
of the creation interposed, and 
stopped him.” In defence of those 
generations, and in support of the 
harmless doctrines of the catholic 
religion, he took a most extensive 
and learned view of the whole sub- 
ject, and conciuded one of the most 
brilliant and eloquent speeches ever 
pronounced within the walls of 
parliament, with declaring himself 
to be perfectly exhausted. The At- 
torney General and Mr, Alexander 
spoke shortly each against the mo- 
tion, and, at three o’clock in the 
morning, the debate was adjourned. 

When the question was resumed, 
the next day, Mr. William Smith, 
considered the question to have been 
opposed principally upon the 
grounds of prejudice, bigotry, and 
assumption. Such a state of things as 
existed in [reland might be viewed 
too near, as well as at too great a 


‘distance, and it was not easy for 


gentlemen, whose persons and fa- 
milies might have been exposed to 
all the horrors of insurrestion, to 
meet the decision of this subject 
with perfect impartiality : for his 
own part, upon the fullest conside- 
ration, he must give his most cordial 
support to the motion. 

Mr. Lee said, he was convinced 
that the claims of the catholics 
would, sooner or later, work their 
way, and that when they did, there 
was nothing would tend more to 
consolidate the strength, unite the 
attachment, and render impreg- 
nable the security of these realms. 

Sir 


§6 


Sir W. Scott, after an elaborate 
examination of the subject, declar- 
ed, that he never could agree to 
such a motion, 

_ Dr. Lawrence took a review of 
the decrees and canons of .the coun- 
cils of Bazil, Trent, Latasan, Con- 
stance, &c. and, in a very, learned 
speech, contended. for the folly of 
the, inferences drawn from them by 
those who were adverse to the mo- 
tion, 

Mr. Foster opposed ite motion, 
on the grounds, that its tendency 
would be:to disturb the public re- 
pose, and endanger the national se- 
murity. 

Mr, G. Ponsonby ridiculed the 
supposed danger of a protestant 
king. being: surrounded by catholic 
counsellors, who might try to in- 
troduce) the paramount authority 
of the pope, as it was his majesty, 
alone, who must do all this, as he 
had himself the selection of his mi- 
nisters.; and would, no doubt, dis- 
miss and. punish any who should 
endeavour to subvert the constitu- 
tion. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
expressed his satisfaction, at finding 
that the application of the petition. 
ers was not advised, or argued, asa 
matter of right, but of expediency. 
He owned, that since the union, but 
not before, he saw none of those 
dangers, from granting the claim of 
the petitioners, which many seem to 
apprehend ; nor did he think the in- 
troduction of a’ certain portion of 
catholics into the imperial parlia- 
ment, could be productive of any 
effect. detrimental to the welfare of 
the state, or the security of the 
constitution : however, in delivering 
this frank opinion, he could not 
shut his eyes to the conviction, that 
a catholic, like any otherman, would 
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of his religion, if an opportunity of= 
fered. ; but if those guards were ape 
plied which he should have propose 
ed, could his wishes have been ace” 
complished, he firmly believed that 
no danger would have existed, and | 
that no injury could have been ap- - 
prehended. He never meant to have 
applied tests to the religious tenets 
of the catholics, but to haye made 
the priest dependant in some sort 
upon government, and, as it were 
links between it and the people, 
But circumstances, in his opinion, 
unfortanate, rendered it impossible 
for him to have brought forward | 


vourable for it.—-What these cire | 
cumstances were, it was neither now, 
nor then, necessary for him to ex—_ 
plain, but as long as they continued” 
to operate, he should feel it a duty 
not only not to bring forward, but _ 
not to be a party in bringing for-— 
ward, orin agitating, this very ime 
portant question. At present, he 
must say, the prevailing sentiment | 


it was not for him to predict, o: 
conjecture, what 


could be carried with such a feeling | 
as would, at the same time, satisfy | 
the catholics, and not alarm or re | 
volt the protestants, it could be 
productive of no practical benefit, | 
though it might of many mis- 
chiefs; for he certainly. thought” 
that this was not at all the time 
when it was prudent to agitate the 
question : for which reason he should 
give a decided negative to the mo- 
tion. , 
Mr. Windham said, that the only 
consideration that could have re | 
conciled him to the measure of the | 

anion; 


union, was the idea, that all dis- 
abilities attaching on the catholics 
-| would then be removed, and the 
'| whole population of iraland be 
'} united in interest and affection ; 
nor did he see any thing now to 
alter that opinion. When he found 
the impediments started to this mta- 
)sure much stronger than he expec- 
ted, he relinquished the administra- 
tion, and he believed, upon the same 
ground, the right honourable gen- 
tleman (Mr. Pitt) adopted the same 
line of conduct. Popular clamour 
and prejudice should not deter that 
house from doing now, what was 
fit to be io what the minister 
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thought four years ago ought to be 
done, and what he did not deny 
must be done hereafter. 

Sir John Newport, Mr. Fitzge- 
rald (knight of Kerry,) the ho- 
nourable H. A. Dillon, Mr. John 
Latouche, and Col, Hutchinson, were 
for the motion, aad Mr. Hawthorn, 
Mr. Archdall, Mr. Shaw (member 
for Dublin,) Mr. Addington, lord 
de Blaquiere, the Attorney General 
and sir G, Hill, against it. 

Mr. Fox replied energetically to 
all thearguments against him, and, at 
five o’clock in the morning the house 
divided,—for the motion, 124,— 
against it, 336,—majority, 212. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. X. 


Parliamentary Procecdings continued.—Conversation, in the House of 
Commons, upon Continental Ajfairs.—Appointment of Military Com- 
missioners.—Motion of Serjeant. Best upon the 11th Report of the Naval 
Commisstoners—Agreed: to.—Earl of Darnley’s Motion in the House of 
Lords, on the Sate of the Navy.—Speech of Viscount Melville thereon.— 
Motion lost upon a Division.—Second Reading of the Prize Agency Bil 
—And Amendments therein, in the House of Commons.— Motion of Mr. 
Whitbread, for the Impeachment of Lord Melville—His Lordship heard 
in his Defence, previously thereto, within the Bar of the House of Com- 
mons.—Purport of his Speech.—Mr. Bond moves an Amendment, that 
Lord Melville should be immediately prosecuted— Debate.—Speech of Mr. 
Whitbread.—Master of the Rolls—Earl Temple—Mr. I. H. Browne— 
Mr. Alexander.—Debate adjourned.—Resumed the following Day.— 
Division.—Motion for the Impeachment lost.—Amendment for a criminal 
Prosecution carried. —Mr, Whitbread’s Motion upon the 11th Naval Re- 
port.—Debate thereon.— Motion lost.—Mr. Lascelles brings in a Bill of 
Indemnity, for the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in this Transaction.—Car- 


ried,— Motion of the Earl of Suffolk in the House of Lords,on the Affairs of 
Treland.— Negatived without a Diojsion. 


t 


N the 16th day of May, Mr. 

Grey arose in. the house of 
commons, and after disclaiming any 
wish to press for an answer, or cm- 
barrass the ministers, adverted to 
the communication made from the 
throne, on the first day of the 
session, that a pacific overture had 
been received from Franck, to 
which his majesty had declined 
giving any direct answer, till he 
should consult certain powers on 
the continent, 
Russia, with which he maintained 
relations of amity and confidential 
intercourse, and the expectation 
since expressed, of an important co- 


operation onthe continent, hemerely - 


wished te know, therefore, whether 


and particularly 


any further communication was to 
be expected before the close of the 
session. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
replied, that no time would be lost 
in doing so, when it could be done, 
but, at present, the communications 
between this government and 
foreign powers were not such as 
could enable him to state any thing 
with certainty. 

The house having resolved itself 
into a committee, on the military 
commissioners bill, the chancellor 
of the exchequer, after commenting 
on the importance of the duties 
they would have to perform, pro- 
posed the following names to com- 
pose the commission. For the mi- 

litary. 
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litary details, sir C. Stuart, M. G. 
Oakes, aud colonel Beckwith of 


the guards: for the civil economy, 


lieutenant general Drinkwater: for 
the legal part, Mr. Cox and Mr, 
Cumming: and for mercantile judg- 
ment, Mr. Peters and Mr. C. 
Bosanquet. He then moved, ‘¢ that 
“they shall enquire .into all the 
© abuses that do exist in the said 
“ department.””, To which Mr. 
Giles moyed an amendment, ‘‘ that 
“the words ‘ have existed,’ be in- 
** serted.” 

Mr. Rose objected to the amend- 
ment, as going too far back, as, for 
instance, the sum ef half a million of 
money was left unaccounted for by 


the late lord Holland, at his death, 


and had not been recovered for the 
public, for fourteen years after- 
wards, Had this sum been laid out, at 
compound interest, for that length 
of time, it would have produced half 
a million, which was lost tothe pub- 
lic, and yet his executors did not 
seem to think themselves account- 
able for the profits. 

Mr. Fox assured the house, that 
he had never received one shilling 
of these profits, which he was ready 
to prove, and he believed the pre- 
sent governor of Gibraltar (his 


brother, general Fox) could safely 


do the same. For his own part, when 
he found there was so great an 
arrear, he declined acting as an exe- 
eutor. After some further conver- 
Sation, the original motion was 
carried. 

On the 23d, Mr. Serjeant Best 
called the attention of the house 
of commons to the ilth report of 
the naval commissioners, on which it 
appeared, that enormous sums of 
the public money had been raised 
by loans, by order of the ministers, 
for alledged services, without the 
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consent of that house, and contrary 
to the established constitution of the 
country. He then referred to se- 
veral resolutions of the house, made 
forthe purpose of guarding against 
any encroachment of the preroga- 
tive of the crown, and the public 
purse, even by the issue of exche- 
quer bills. This report shewed, 
that 4,300,000/. had lately been 
raised by the issue of navy bills, 
without any communication being 
made to the house upon the subject 5 
though, for the greatest part of the 
time, parliament had been sitting. 
According to the sound principles 
of the constitution, no navy bills 
could be issued, but for stores or 
actual services ; and for the purpose 
of preventing any further viola- 
tion of the law and constitution, 
he moved, ‘ for a select committee, 
** to consider of the 11th naval re- 
Semon? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
concurred in the general objects of 
the motion, but as the navy bills, 
issued for secret services, could only 
be enquired into by a secret com- 
mittee, he moved, as an amendment, 
to insert the words, “¢ except as far 
‘“* as relates to 100,000/. issued for 
‘* secret naval services,’? which, 
after some conversation, was agreed 
to. 

On the 24th, Earl Darnley moved, 
‘“¢ for a select committee of the 
‘€ house of lords, to take into con- 
‘¢ sideration the several papers on 


“the table, respecting the state of 


“¢ the navy.” The object he pro- 
fessed to have in view, was, a comes 
parison between the late and pre- 
sent board of admiralty. The prac- 
tice of the former, he said, was te 
dismiss useless ships, which crowded 
without strengthening the navy ; to 
confine fhe building to the king’s 

H 2 yards ; 
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yards; to dismiss useless officers and 
artisans; and to puta stop to profu- 
sion and abuses. Thesystem of the 
present board was exactly the re- 
verse ; and it was necessary itshould 
be enquired into. 

Lord Melville observed, that the 
proposed enquiry, instead of being 
a comparison between the late and 
present buard of admiralty, would 
be one between the late and every 
other board of admiralty for the 
last twenty years; all of which 
pursued the system of building in 
merchants’ yards. A number of 
flotillas, collected at Boulogne, and 
on the Frencli, Flemish and Dutch 
coasts, renderedan increase neces- 
sary of vessels of a smaller and 
lighter description, for the service 
of the North Sea, the blockade of the 
enemy’s ports,in the narrow part of 
the Channel, and the protection of 
our own coast. ‘This increase, during 
his administration, amounted to 108 
vessels. Finding, also, that the 
ships of the linc were not, either in 
number or quality, such as he 
thought the situation required, he 
had given orders for building some 
in the merchants’ yards, as the 
king’s yards could afford but small 
and slow supply, from the men 
being employed in those repairs, 
which must always be inseparable 
froma state of war. Even earl St. 
Vincent himself, (ina letter to sir 
‘A. S. Hammond,) enforced the ne- 
cessity of ‘contracting for as many 
74 gun ships, as persons could be 
found to undertake, though, for 
some unaccountable reason, that 
noble lord appeared to have altered 
his opinion. His lordship con- 
cluded by saying, that he had no 
anxiety as to the result of the mo. 
tion, and left it entirely to the dis- 
crotion of the house. 
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Earl St. Vincent explained, that 
the change of opinion imputed to 
him, arose from the lamentable de- 
ficiency of timber in his majesty’s 
dock yards, which required to be 
replenished, before any new cou. 
tracts were entered into. He main- 


‘tained, that ten ships of the line 


might be annually launched from the 
kings yards, without impeding the 
necessary repairs, or raising the 
wages of the workmen. He said, 
thatin the whole navy board, there 
was not one member who did his 
duty to the public, or was compe- 
tent to his office, with the exception 
of Mr. Markham, and hoped, in 
justice to the public, that they would 
all be ignominious}y dismissed. As 
to the personal attack of the noble 
lord, he treated it with contempt ; 
and if the motion were rejected, he 
could not but consider it as an act 
of injustice to himself. 

The duke of Clarence spoke in 
terms of. the highest admiration of 
the naval administration of earl St. 
Vincent, and concluded a very able 
speech, . by giving his hearty assent 
to the motion. 

Lord Sidmouth could not see any 
public advantage likely to result 
from the adoption of this motion, 
he therefore had to regret, that he 
could not, consistently with his sense 
of duty, give his vote with the 
wishes of his noble friend, (lord St. 
Vincent,) for going into the pro- 
posed committee. 

Lord Holland snd lord Suffolk 
supported the enquiry, and lord 
Hawkesbury and the carl of Buck- 
inghamshire opposed it. After 
which a division ensued, con- 
tents, 33,—non-contents, 98, —ma- 
jority, 55. 

The report of the prize agency 
bill was brought up, on the 5th day 

of 
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ef June, in the house of commons, 
and several amendments, by sir W. 
Scott, were agreed to. : 

Mr. Johnstone animadverted, in 
strong terms, upon the conduct of 
the king’s proctor, for having per- 
mitted his partner to act, in many 


- eases, for the adverse party, and 


concluded by moving, ** that any 
“proctor, who shall allow his 
“partner to take the adverse side, 
*¢ or who shall receive any part of 
“the profits from the proctor on 
* the other side, or any other per- 
* son; shall, upon conviction there- 


“of, be utterly excluded from the 


“ profession, and also from any 
*¢ place, he may hold in the admi- 


_ “ralty, or vice-admiralty courts, 
_ “and, foreach offence, forfeit 5001.” 


The clause was adopted, and the 


_ bill ordered for a third reading. 


Pa 


The next debate of any consider- 
able importance, occurred in the 
house of commons, on the 11th of 
June, when, previously to Mr. Whit- 
bread’s motion, for an impeachment 
against Jord Melville, the Speaker 
acquainted the house, that he had 
received a letter from his lordship, 
requesting the permission of the 
house to attend and be heard, upon 
the subject of the reports of the 


_ naval commissioners. Upon the mo- 


tion of Mr. R. Dundas (his lord- 
Ship’s son,) he was then con- 
ducted in by the Serjeant at Arms, 
to a chair placed for him within the 
bar; and having been seated for a few 
moments, he rose and addressed the 
house. For the detail of his speech, 
We must refer to the appendix ; but 
the general purport of it was, an 
acknowledgment of his having ap- 
propriated the publicmoney, entrus- 
ted to him for the service of the 
navy, to otlier public purposes ; and 
# solemn denial of his ever having 
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derived any private benefit there- 
from, or in any degree participated 
in the profits made by Mr. Trotter ; 
he at the same time confessed, that 
he had applied the sum of 10,000. 
in a way, which, consistently with 
private honour and public duty, he 
never could and never would reveal. 
After the conclusion of his speech, 
his lordship was conducted out with 
the same ceremony as on his intro- 
duction. 

Mr. Whitbread, in adverting to the 
subject of his motion, comment- 
ed on the observations made by the 
noble lord, and the unwillingness 
he shewed to put himself upon his 
trial, on the ground of there being 
no tribunal before which he could 
have justice, on account of the im- 
pressions made on the public mind 
against him. He had even stated, 
that the house had fettered itself by 
its own proceedings, and rendered 
itself incompetent to pass that vote, 
for which he now called upon it. 
This position the honourable gentle- 
man denied, because there could be 
no bar to an impeachment by the 
commons of Great Britain. The 
civil suit instituted against him 
could be no bar, as there were many 
instances, in the courts of law, that 
‘a civil action, and a criminal prose- 
cution, were instituted at the same 
time, even for an assault. As to the © 
appeal made by the noble lord to 
the feelings of the house; though no 
man could be more alive to it than 
he was, yet it was only a common 
case with every man, who committed 
an act which subjected him to the 
animadversion of the law. The sort 
of defence made, was such, as rather 
to aggravate, than to do away what: 
he was accused of: that he felt and 
suffered great degradation, was most 
true; but that punishment was not 

{3 sufficient, 
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sufficient, and such new matter had 
come out, as rendered it impossible 
not to vote an impeachment, or some 
other mode of criminal proceeding. 
The conduct of the noble lord could 
not be blinked, but must come toa fair 
trial, before his innocence could be 
proved; he therefore, upon the re- 
port of the select committee, called 
upon the house to impeach him, on 
three distinct grounds: first, for the 
violation of the act of parliament; 
secondly, for having, by false pre- 


tences, obtained the public money; 


and, thirdly, for having participated 
in the emoluments derived from the 
use of the said money. Upon these 
three points he argued at great 
Jength, recapitulated the whole of the 
evidence, so often adverted to, and 
pursued the same line of observation 
which we have already detailed, in 
the course of these proceedings, as 
far as our limits would admit, He 
then concluded with moving, ‘¢ that 
‘¢ Henry lord viscount Melville be 
‘Cimpeached of high crimes and 
<¢ misdemeanours.”” 

Mr. Bond agreed with the last 
speaker, as to the necessity of the 
measure, but dissented from him 
respecting the mode proposed. He 
thoughta criminal prosecution to be 
preferred, as it was less tedious and 
expensive, and full as likely to an- 
swer every end of public justice. 

he Master of the Rolls thought 
that lord Melville had been already 
punished severely, by the crasure of 
his name from the councils ef his so- 
vereign, by his loss of place, and by 
his future disqualification ; he there- 
fore was of opinion, that any far- 
ther prosecution would be vexatious 
and unjust. : 

Earl Temple considered the noble 
lord as highly culpable, and trusted 
the heuse would not give up the 
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prosecution, corruption being so 
notoriously apparent, and the law 
of the land so flagrantly outraged. 

Mr. J. H. Brown considered the, 
noble lord to have been already 
sufficiently punished by the vote of 
the Sth of April, and the subsequent 
consequences of that vote, nor did 
he think the public looked for any 
thing further. 

Mr. Alexander was of the same 
opinion, but if the house was deter- 
mined to carry the matter farther, 
restitution, sought through the at- 
torney general, was the most pro- 
per mode of redress to the public. | 
After some further conversation, 
the chancellor of the exchequer (on 
account of the lateness of the hour) 
moved an adjournment, which was 
unanimgusly agreed to, and, at $ 
o’clock in the morning, the house 
adjourned. 

When this debate was resumed, on 
Wednesday the 12th, Mr. Leycester 
said, that after the house had adopted 
a civil mode of proceeding, for the 
recovery of the money alledged to 
have been withdrawn from the pub- 
lic, it would be inconsistent in them 
to order a criminal prosecution also: 
he thought the ends of justice were 
satisfied, thatlord Melville had been 
sufficiently punished, and that enough 
had. been done for example; he 
should therefore’ vote against the 
motion. ; 

Mr. Wilberforce said, whatever 
doubts he might have entertained 
before, the speech of the noble lord 
himself convinced him, that a crimi- 
nal prosecution should be instituted, 
before the ends of substantial justice 
could be satisfied : what affected him 
principally in that speech, was the 
avowal of the noble lord, that he had 
applied 10,000/., of which he would 
give no account to that house, nor to 


any 
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any human being. If the house were 
to recognise such principles, it would 
put an end to its most invaluable 
privileges, and to all the benefits of 
the constitution. He concluded by 
Saying, that though he felt himself 
disposed to pfefer the amendment, 
yet, as it was desirable that those 
who agreed about the end should 
not differ as to’ the means, he 
should yote for the original mo- 
tion. 

Lord Pastloreagh observed, that 
every step hitherto taken by the 
house, seemed to indicate that they 
had relinquished all idea of a crimi- 
nal prosecution. Many supporters 
of this measure had declared, that if 
lord Melville was removed from his 
majesty’s councils, they would not 
think of any further personal pro- 
ceedings. He then reviewed the 
whele of the circumstances, and con- 
cluded with stating, that he should 
consider himself guilty of infringing 
the most sacred principles of jnstice, 
if he did not sive his negative to the 
motion. 

Mr. Grey contended, that since 
their former resolutions, new Cir- 
cumstances had come out, and par- 
ticularly the sum of 10,000/., of 
which the noble lord himself said, 
that he never would give any ac- 
count. If the parliament passed over 
such adeclarationas that unpunished, 
there was an end of all responsibility 
in public officers. He thought there 
was an irresistible mass of evidence 
to shew the criminality of the noble 
lord, and if the impeachment was 
fot ayaed to, he hoped the house 
_ would vote that he be proceeded 
against criminally. 

Mr. Robert Dundas (son of lord 
Melville) spoke generally in justifi- 
cation of the conduct of the noble 
lord, 
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Mr. Ellison was in favour of the 
impeachment, and Mr. G. Vansit- 
tart for a criminal proceeding, as 
the most effectual mode, and the 
most consistent with economy. 

Mr. Banks said, that it always 
appeared to him, that a civil prose- 
cution would be attended with no 
ultimate advantage, but a criminal 
suit was the only way in which the 
matter could be fully sifted and in- 
vestigated. He supported the pre- 
sent proceeding of the house, by.a 
reference to similar proceedings 
against lord Hallifax; in 1702, and 
that of the great duke of Malbo- 
rough in 1711. 

Mr. Canning contended that 
these instances were not ‘applicable 
in the present case, and thought, that 
under the circumstance of the con- 
fusion and’ mixture in Trottér’s ac- 
counts, it was impossible for the 
noble lord to say positively whether 
Mr. Trotter did, or did not, derive 
any profit from the public money. 
After an elaborate review of the 
whole of the trahsactions, he pro- 
fessed himsclf to be adverse to the 
motion. 

Mr, B. Bathurst spoke in favour 
of the amendment. 

The Attorney General argued, 
that though the civil suit was no bar 
to criminal proceedings. being insti- 
tuted by the house, but as it would 
not have been so in the case of any 
other prosecutor, it’ was for their 
discretion to determine whether 
they would not proceed by analogy. 
lt was quite clear that there was 
legal. guilt on the part of lord Mel- 
ville, and that therefore he could 
not be acquitted; but as the house 
had punished him for that already, 
and had also instituted a civil pro- 
cess against, him, he hoped they 
would not now proceed in a way 

Ha. which 
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which would disgrace any other 
prosecution. ' 

Mr. Whitbread made a very able 
and claborate reply, after which 
the house divided, at 6 o’clock the 
following morning—for the impeach- 
ment 195—against it 272—majo- 
rity 77.—After which another divi- 
sion took place, on the amendment 
of Mr. Bond. For it 238—against 
it 229—majority for the criminal 
prosecution 9. : 

On the 11th of June, Mr. Whit- 
bread, after adverting to the com- 
munication madé by Mr. Raikes of 
the bank, to Mr. Pitt, of large sums 
of money being drawn from the 
bank of England, and lodged at a 
private banker’s, observed, that 
though he considered it as gross 
negligence in that right honourable 
gentleman to have made no other 
enquiry into it than from lord Mel- 
ville, yet, as the evidence he gave, 
before the committee, was m a 
great measure satisfactory, he should 
not move any resolution on that 
subject. He then adverted to the 
warrant of the treasurer, exone- 
rating lord Melville from all respon- 
sibility respecting the deficiency of 
Mr. Jellico, which he’ said at least 
required explanation, as he knew of 
no precedent for it, except in 
the exoneration of lord Grenville 
for some secret service money en- 
trusted to a person who had run 
away. It was a further neglect of 
duty in him, to have taken no steps 
to recover the remainder of that 
debt to the crown. Were the house 
to sanction such a waste of the pub- 
lic money, it might lead to very se- 
‘ rious consequences. He then came 
to the most material part of the 
subject, the advance of 40,0001. to 
the house of Boyd and Benfield. It 
was true, that, in cases of emer- 
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gency, forms may easily be violatéd, 

but some record should be made of 

it, to prevent its being drawn intoa 

precedent. It appeared," that, in 

1796, Mr. Boyd contracted for a 
loan of 18,000,006/.: for a time, 

this loan was at a premium of 7 per 

cent. on the average, but afterwards 

fell to an average discount of 6 per 

cent. Under these circumstances, 

and there being a great want of 
money, he applied to the minister 
for a loan of 40,000. instead of 
bringing his scrip to market, like 
other mercantile houses. Mr. Boyd 

was in the habit of contracting for 

loans, and entering into immense 
speculations. Had his house been 

solvent, the sum of 40,000/. would 

have been of little consequence to 

it; but if the minister had made 

due enquiry, he would have found 

that it was in astate of great em- 

barrassment. The money, however, 

was advanced by lord Melville out’ 
of the naval fund, and though he 
admitted that no demands on the 
office of a paymaster went unpaid 

at the time, yet it could not be 
said that no inconvenience was felt 
from this transaction :—the navy 
bills were not punctually paid, and 
every one. observed, with concern, 
the shameful delay in the payments 
of the half-pay of the navy, which 
was geuerally six, and constantly 
three months in arrear. He. then 
moved some resolutions, founded on 
these statements, and declared that 
no entry had been made of the 
transaction, nor any act of indem- 
nity procured for the persons con- 
cerned in them. 

The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer said, that, as the evidence he 
gave respecting the communication 
of Mr. Raikes was already before 
the house, he thought it umneces- 

sary 
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sary to say any more than, that the 
explanation given by lord Melville 
was such as, at the time, he thought 
satisfactory ; and as to the affair of 
Mr. fellico, it was but a bare act 
of justice to lord Melville, and such 
as he would consent to do again 
‘under similar circumstances. Com- 
ing then to the main point in ques- 
tion, he observed, that the house 
of Boyd and Benfield had contracted 
for two loans in 1795-6, at the time 
when there was such a scarcity of 
money, it could not be obtained, 
even on good security, and they 
being the principal holders, an 
instalment of 40,000/. becoming 
duc, they, on the same day, applied 
to government for a loan to that 
amount, in order to discharge it. 
Had the sum not then been advanced, 
a new loan must have been con- 
tracted for, on very disadvantageous 
terms, which would have incurred 
far greater loss to the nation, than 
that sum, even if it had been lost; 
but that was by no means the case: un- 
questionable security for it had been 
deposited in the hands of govern- 
ment, and every shilling of it was 
repaid. He knew that what he did 
was irregular, but perfectly justifi- 
able, at a period when the failure of 
that house, which did not happen 
till three years afterwards, might 
have been very injurious to public 
credit. 

Mr. Hf. Lascelles justified the 
conduct of My, Pitt, but could not 
agree with the honourablegentleman 
(Mr. Whitbread) as ta the mode 
of stating the facts; he therefore 
moved, ‘* that the advance of 
** 40,0001. to the house of Boyd 
* and Co, was highly expedient, in 
“the existing circumstances, and 
- “attended with the most beneficial 
. § effects.” 
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Mr. Fox thought the right ho. 
nourable gentleman had been want- 
ing in diligence and enquiry; that, 
in the affair of Jellico, lord Mel- 
ville had stated, that his debt had 
been contracted before he entered 
into office, whereas, the fact was, 
that the greatest part of it accrued 
after he became treasurer of the 
navy; the blame then attaching to 
the honourable gentleman (Mr. 
Pitt) was, that he granted lord 
Melville an acquittance upon false 
grounds, and in an unprecedented 
manner. He considered the trans- 
action in the case of Boyd to be 
not only contrary to statute law, 
but to the spirit of the constitution, 
and the principles of common sense. 
The precedent of such a loan was 
most alarmingly mischievous, and 
must, if suifered to be acted upon, 
establish a degree of arbitrary 
power ina minister. He did not 
mean to impeach his motive in the 
transaction, but his object was to 
provide against such an act growing 
into a precedent. With respect to 
the different modes of proceeding, 
recommended in this case, he de- 
clared he would prefer a Dill of 
indemnity, in which the sense of the 
house might be so expressed, as 
to guard against the precedent 
complained of. After some further 
conversation, the previous question 
was put, and carried, on Mr. Whit- 
bread’s resolutions, and the sub« 
stance of Mr. Lascelles’s amendment 
agreed to. After which Mr. Las. 
celles obtained leave to bring in a 
bill of indemnity for the said trans. 
action. 

On the 18th of June, in the 
house of lords, the Karl of Suffolk 
called the attention of the house to 
the importance of Ireland, as an 
integral part of the empire. He 

observed, 
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observed, that the measures adopted 
for suspending the habeas corpus 
act, and authorising the exercise of 
martial law in that country, proved 
it to be far from being in a tranquil 
state, and many ot their lordships 
knew, that the people were in a state 
of the most deplorable misery. 
What contributed much to this, was 
the payment of tythes to clergy of a 
religion different to that of the pea- 
santry of the country. He dwelt 
much on the bad effect of ‘ the 
restraints under which they labour. 
ed, and contended for the benefits 
that would result from their eman- 
cipation. Upon these grounds, he 
moved ‘¢ an address to his majesty, 
‘ praying for the appointment of 
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‘€ commissioners to enquire into the 
“¢ present state of Ireland, and to 
‘“ report the same to his majesty 
‘and the two houses of parlia~ 
‘* ment.” 

The Earl of Limerick said, that, 
as an [rishman, he would bear tes~ 
timony, that Ireland was, for many 
years, and still continued to be, in a 
state of progressive improvement, 
and opposed the motion, as he 
thought it could do no good, and, 
in the present state of affairs, might 
have dangerous consequences. 

The Duke of Norfolk spoke in 
support of the motion, in which he 
was. opposed by Lord Hawkesbury, 
and on the question being put, it 
was negatived without a division. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XI. 


Parliamentary Proceedings continued—King’s Message.—Claims of the 
Duke of Athol_—Debate in the House of Lords upon the King’s Mes- 
sage,— Address carried upon a Division.—Conversation upon the Subject 
of Lord Melville in the House of Commons.—Mr. Grey moves to take the 
State of the Nation into Consideration.—Debate thereon.—Division.— 
Motion lost.—Committce of Supply.—Three Millions and.a Half voted in 
Aid of his Majesty—And Three Thousand Pounds annually to the Duke 
of Athol.—Mr. Paull’s Motion on Indian Affairs.—Agreed to.—Mr. Ley 
cester moves that Lord Melville should be proceeded against by Impeach= 
ment.—Interesting Debate.—Previous Question moved and lost.—Im- 
peachment carried—and proceeded upon.—Form thereof Managers 
named to conduct the same.—Petition of Mr. Todd Jones presented to Par- 
fiament by Mr. Fox.—Colonel Crawford's Motion on the State of the 
Military Defence of the Country.—Order of the Day moved thereon—and 
carried.— Bill brought in to indemnify Mr. Trotter in the House of Com- 
mons. —Decbate upon it in the House of Lords.—Carried in both.—Opposi- 
tion to the Duke of Athol’s Bill in the House of Lords.—Ineffectual.— 
Bill passed.— Mr. Windham moves for Copies of the Correspondence res- 
pecting Captain Wright of the Vincenzo, now a Prisoner of War in 
France.— Agreed to.—hing’s Speech.—Session concludes. 


Q* the 19th day of June, lord 
Hawkesbury delivered to the 
- house a message from his majesty, 
to the following effect : 
His majesty thinks proper to 
acquaint the house of lords, that 
_the communications which have 
taken place, and are still de- 
pending, between his majesty and 
some of the powers of the con. 
tment, have not yet been brought 
fo such a point, as to enable 
his majesty to lay the result of 
‘them before thé house, or to enter 
into any further explanation with 
the French government, consistent- 
ly with the sentiments expressed by 
his majesty at the opening of the 


present session,—but, his majesty 
conceives that it may be of essential 
importance, that, he should have it 
in his power to avail himself of any 
favourable conjuncture for giving ef- 
fect to such a concert with other 


-powers, as may afford the best 


means of resisting the inordinate 
ambition of France; or may be 
most likely to lead to a termination 
of the present contest, on grounds 
consistent with permanent safety, 
the interest of his majesty’s domini- 
ons, and the security and indepen- 
dence of Europe. His majesty 
therefore recommends it to the 
house of lords, to consider of mak- — 
ing provision for enabling his ma-~ 


jesty 
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jesty to take such measures, and 
enter into such engagements, as the 
exigency of affairs may require. 

At an early period of the session 
a petition was presented to the 
house of commons, on the part of 
the duke of Athol, claiming compen- 
sation for certain royalties, which 
he formerly possessed in the Isle of 
Nan; and which, though now va- 
Jued at 620,000/, had been sold at 
the inadequate price of 70,000/. 
This petition had been referred to 
a committee, who had reported in 
favour of the claim; and on the 
19th, a motion was made, that the 
house should resolve itself into a 
committee on that report, 

Mr. Frankland opposed the mo- 
tion. 
ancestor of the noble duke and the 
crown, was an open and honourable 
one, and the purchase money given 
was thought to be very ample at the 
time: if the revenues have since in- 
creased, it is because they were bet- 
ter managed, and under the direc- 
tion of the British parliament. 

Mr. Rose observed, that the bar- 
gain wasa compulsory one upon the 
Athol family, and that nothing more 
was now required, but a very mo- 
derate compensation, which was to 
be paid out of the existing surplus 
revenues of the island ; and, after 
some debate, the house divided. 
Ayes, 95,—Noes, 38,—majority in 
favour oi the claim 57. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
presented a message from his majes- 
ty, similar to that delivered to the 
house of Jords. 

On the 20th, in the house of 
lords, the order of the day being 
read for taking his majesty’s mes- 
sage into consideration, the earl of 
Carysfort observed, that the sum 
of five millions, now proposed to be 


The sale made between the, 
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placed in the hands of ministers, for 
subsidiary purposes, was equal to the 
whole revenue of many potentates 
of the first rank in Europe. He 
thought that a general system of ~ 
frequently communicating to parlia- 
ment the state of political affairs, 
ought to have been adopted : had 
that been the case, we should notnow 
have been without an ally upon the 
continent ; nor, at this time, had to 
fear the effects of the preponderating 
power and influence of France. 
That had long been the practice of 
our ancestors, and particularly at 
the period of forming the grand al- 
liance against France, when parlia- 
ment frequently advised the king 
on the preferable line of conduct 
to be pursued. He then moved an 
address to his majesty, ‘* praying 
‘¢ that he would not prorogue the 
‘¢ parliament, until he should be en 
*¢ abled more fully to communicate 
“¢ the state of his negotiations with 
‘¢ foreign powers.” 

Lord Mulgrave observed, that, 

with respect to the negotiations in 
question, their actual state rendered 
itimproper to make a communica- 
tion to parliament upon them; he 
would therefore put it to the house, 
whether, at the present moment, and 
under the existing circumstances, 
they would not put the same confi. 
dence in ministers, which they had 
done on similar occasions ? 
- Lord Hawkesbury said, he could 
see no solid reason whatever for 
adopting the amendment :—to com- 
municate negotiations, while pend- 
ing, would, in his epinion, be ta 
frustrate their objects; he should 
therefore resist the motion. 

The earl of Carlisle thought, there 
could be no hesitation in agreeing 
to the amendment. It could not be 
supposed that he could be so absurd, 

as 
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as to require information relative to 
the negotiation, while it was de- 
pending ; he should therefore vote 
for the amendment. | 

A conversation of considerable 
length then took place, between 
earls Darniey, Westmoreland, Suf- 
folk, Spencer, Carnarvon,‘ and Jord 
Harrowby; after which lord Sid- 
mouth observed, that this was not 


a vote of credit, but a motion to 


empower his majesty to apply a sum 
already voted in the last year, in 
which was nothing unusual or in- 
consistent with parliamentary usage. 


His lordship proceeded to answer | 


several arguments, urged against his 
majesty’s ministers, spoke highly 
of the state both of the army and 
navy, and concluded a very able 
Speech, by supporting the original 
motion. 

Lord Holland supported the a- 
mendment :—he could give no con. 
fidence to ministers, who, he con- 
tended, haddone nothing for the 
benefit‘of the country, or to rescue 
it from its dreadful situation. 

Lord Grenville was of opinion, 


that great sacrifices should be made 


to procure the co-operation of con- 
tinental powers, particularly of 
Russia; yet he did not feel himself 
at liberty to say, that five millions 
was no more than a recompence for 
the part that the country was willing 
to take in the business. He strongly 
reprobated the total want of capaci- 
ty in the ministers, and their con- 
duct in the peace of Amiens; for 
which reasons, he could not think 
of trusting such unheard-of confi- 
dence, as that now required, in the 
same hands; he should therefore 
vote for the amendment. 

The Lord Chancellor defended 
the peaceof Amiens, as the found- 
ation of that pateiotic zeal, by 
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which the country was now so effec- 
tually defended. As to the ques- 
tion before the house, he saw no 
necessity whatever for continuing 
the session of parliament beyond the 
usual period. After some further 
couversation the question was put, 
when the house divided—Contents 
111,—non-contents, 58,—majority 
for the address, 53. 

On the 20th day of June, in the 
house of commons, on resuming the 
subject of Lord Melville, Mr. Bond 
wished to know if 40,000/. advanc- 
ed to Boyd and Benfield, and the 
case of Jellico, would be excluded 
in the instructions to the attorney 
general, as not of sufficient impor- 
tance to be made the ground of 
charge. Mr. Whitbread had no 
particular wish that they should. 

The Attorney General wished to 
be furnished, by the house, withsuch 
matter, as might be made the ground 
of criminal charge. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
thought it would be proper to ex- 
clude, by specific resolutions, such 
matter as it was not advisable to 
prosecute, and to state distinctly, 
by resolutions, what was to be pro- 
secuted. With regard to the diffi- 
culties arising as to the manner of 
proceeding, he hoped the attention 
of the house would be called to this 
matter on an early day, and that 
those who disapproved of any part» 
of the course lately agreed on, 
would then have an opportunity 
of supporting the most constitution- 
al measure, corresponding to the 
circumstances. 

Mr. Fox was for the mode by im- 
peachment, and thought the ‘most 
parliamentary course was, a motion, 
andanamendment uponit. Hecould 
by no means admit those difficulties 
stated by the attorney general, who, 

im 
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in all prosecutions directed by the 
house, was responsible. 

Mr. Sheridan was of opinion, 
that the house having come to the re- 
solution of adopting a criminal pro- 
secution, it was a delicate question 
to think of recalling that resolution, 
in order to return to another, in 
preference to which it had been 
adopted. 

Mr. Canning thought it worthy 
the consideration of the house, (if 
opportunity offered) whether it 
should not re-consider the great 
constitutional question, whether a 
man should be tried by his pcers 
or not. After some further conver- 
sation, Mr. Bond’s notice of an in- 
struction with respect to Jellico’s 
business, was fixed for Tuesday. 

On the same day, Mr. Grey made 
his promised motion on the state of 
public affairs. He described the 
state of the country, whether in 
point of commerce, finance, the 
condition of the army or navy, or 
the chances of the war, to be ex- 
tremely critical. It was therefore 
mecessary to investigate, what were 
the grounds upon which the war 
was commenced? What the ebjects 
to which it was directed? What the 
prospects of success? and what was 
the best policy to be pursued in the 
conduct of it.—At the beginning of 
the war, it was promised, that it 
would add no more to the capital of 
our debt, than what would be ex- 
tinguished by the operations of the 
sinking fund ; and yet 30,000,000/. 
at least, had been since added to that 
capital. He then went into the state 
of the army and navy, and contend- 
edthatthey werebothinwantofgreat ‘ 
improvement. 
time, was grown more powerful than 
everon the continent ; and had made 
such unexpected advanees in her na- 


France, at the same 
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vy, as shewed, that the objects of the 
war, (and they were the limitation 
of her power) were far from being 
accomplished. After discussing all 
these points, in great detail, he con- 
cluded by moving, ‘* an humble ad- 
“* dress to his majesty, praying that 
“¢ the parliament might not be pro- 
“* rogued, until he might be enabled 
“¢ to aiford to that house more fult 
“information with respect to his 
‘relations with foreign powers, 

and his views and prospects in the 
“¢ contest in which the country was 
** engaged.” 

Lord Castlereagh controverted 
the principal points, to which the 
honourable gentleman _adverted, 
contending that our finances, army, 
and navy, were never in so flourish. 
ing a situation es at present; and 
declared, that, as no parliamentary 
ground had been made out for the 
motion, he should meet it with a 
negative. 

Mr. W. Windham and lord Tem- 
ple spoke in favour of the motion, 
and Mr. Canning against it. After. 
a debate, into the details of which 
we shall not eater, as all the topics 
introduced into it had been discuss. 
ed before, in the course of the ses- 
sion, at 3 o’clock in the morning 
the house divided,—for the motion 
110,— against it 261, sajority 
LS. 

On the acxt day, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, in a gommittce of 
supply, moved, ‘* that a sum not 
“¢ exceeding 3,500,000/. be granted 
*¢ to his majesty, to enable him to 
*¢ enter into such engagements, and 
“¢ take such measures, as the exigen- 

& cles of affairs demand. a 

Mr, Fox opposed the lle as 
no explanation had been giyen of 
the objects for which it had been 
intended. If it were meant to en- 
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gage Russia to co-operate, the pre- 
yailing opinion was, that Russia 
could do nothing, without the as- 
sistance of Prussia and of Austria ; 
and of either of these he saw no 
hope whatever. As to Prussia, he 
thought there was more reason ra- 
ther for fear than hope; and if 
Austria were to move, the experi- 
ence of the past aiforded ground to 
apprehend the result would he, that 
she would be obliged to submit to 
Whatever terms the enemy should 
dictate. If Austria chose the alter- 
native of holding out to the last, 
there would be danger of the total 
extinction of the second power in 
Surope; and, if she chose the other 
more probable alternative, of treat- 
ing for peace, we should then be 
driven, after all cur efforts and ex- 
pence, either to make a separate 
peace, or carry on a defensive war. 
ifa well connected alliance could 
be formed with Russia, Austria, 
Prussia, and the other powers of 
Europe, it would afford hopes, that 
we might obtain reasonable terms of 
peace: but in any other sort of al- 
liance, he could see no hopes what- 
_ ever. His opinion was, that instead 
of declining to treat, we should 
have offered to France reasonable 
terms of peace. If they were ac- 
cepted, a great object would be 
gained; and if rejected, the more 
Feasonable they were, the more 
would it tend to rouze all Europe 
against her. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
thought it a strange sort of reason- 
ing, that no concert should be.en- 
tered into, for fear it should make 
Matters worse. Were we to wait till 
all the power of resistance was gone? 

we were at peace with the coun- 
try, and endeavoured to excite other 
Powers against it, we should deserve 
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the odious character of being the 
disturbers of Kurope; but, when 
unjustiy attacked, he saw no odium 
attached to the attempt of calling 
other powers to our assistance, and 
particularly in the present case, 
when our interest, and that of the 
continent, was so closely connected, 
that the security of both, in a great 
measure, depended on their co- 
operation. There were some 
points in the honourable gentle- 
man’s speech, to which, were he at 
liberty to do so, he might give a 
satisfactory answer; but he had no 
hesitation in saying, thatif the ina- 
bility of other powers to make war 
arose from deficiencies of finance, 
it was-our duty and interest not to 
withhold those means from them.— 
After some further conversation, 
the motion was agreed to. 

The Chancellor.of the Exchequer 
afterwards moved, “* that the sum 
<< of 3,000/. per annum be granted 
S¢ to the duke of Athol, as a com- 
‘¢ pensation for the royalties, re- 
*¢ venues, &c. &c. formerly possess- 
“ed by his family in the Isle of 
‘¢ Man, the one-fourth of the pre- 
‘¢ sent estimate of the revenues of 
“¢ the island,” which, after a short 
debate, was agreed to. 

On the 25th of June, Mr. Paull, 
after commenting on the difficulties 
he had to encounter, in urging grave 
matters of charge against the mar- 
guis Wellesley, governor general 
of India, observed that, notwith- 
standing its brilliancy the house 
must have perceived, during the ad- 
ministration of that nobleman, that 
India was deluged with blood, its 
princes dethroned, its ancient fami- 
Jies ruined, and the spoils of our 
nearest allies added to the resources 
of the company. In order to elu- 
cidate and prove the facts he had 
3 te 
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to bring forward, he moved for a 
variety of official documents, which, 
atter some trifling conversation, was 
agreed to. 

Mr. Leycester moved, that the 
house proceed, by impeachment, 
against lord Melville, for the of- 
fences charged against him in the re- 
port, and the attorney general be 
directed to stay proceedings. The 
grounds on which he made the mo- 
tion, were, that the rank and sta- 
tion of the defendant demanded all 
the respect due to the high order, 
of which he was a member—that 
the trial of an accused person, before 
his peers, was more consistent with 
the spirit of the constitution—that 
there was a strictness of proceeding 
in courts of law, which must be pro- 
ductive of embarrassment in point 
of form—and, that a proceeding by 
impeachment would be more inju- 
rious to the noble lord where he 
was guilty, and advantageous to 
him where he was innocent. 

Mr. Bond opposed the motion, 
on the same ground which he took, 
when moving tor a criminal prose- 
cution. He thought, that a resolu- 
tion, deliberately-agreed to, by a 
majority of the fullest meeting of 
the house ever known, ought not 
to be so hastily rescinded, and cal- 
led upon parliament to assert its 
character, and take care not to ex- 
hibit the miserable spectacle of in- 
considerately changing its most deli- 
berate resolutiens, and leave it in 
the power of any one to overturn 
the most solemn decisions, on a 
notice of twenty-four hours. 

The Attorney General supported 
the motion, and contended, that the 
mode of a criminal prosecution did 
not constitute a great majority of 
the house. Those who voted for 
impeachment were 195, but being 
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driven out of that, and thinking 
that a criminal prosecution was bet- 
ter than none at all, they had join- 
ed the other party of 43, who op- 
posed that measure, which made up 
the majority. After a long debate, 
which turned more upon points of 
form, and on the consistency of 
parliamentary proceedings, than on 
the merits of the charges, and in 
which the solicitor general, Mr. 
Banks, Sir W. Burroughs, Mr. C. 
Wynne, Mr R. Williams, the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, Mr. Whit- 
bread, Mr. Fox, Mr. H. Addington, 
Mr. R. Dundas, and Mr. Ker took 


part,—the house divided, upon a 


motion made by Mr. Fox, for pro- 
ceeding to the other orders of the 
day, on which the numbers were, 
ayes, 143,—noes, 166,—majority 
23. ‘The question for the impeach- 
ment was then carried, without a 
division, and an order made ‘that 
‘¢ Mr. Whitbread do go to the lords, 
‘¢ and at their bar, in the name of 
‘¢ the house of commons, and of all 
‘¢ the commons of the united king- 
“¢ dom of great Britain and Ireland, 
‘¢ impeach Henry viscount Melville 
‘¢ of high crimes and misdemeanors, 
“6 and acquaint them, that this house 
‘¢ will, in due time, exhibit particu- 
‘¢ Jar articles against him, and make 
“¢ good the same.” Which message 
was delivered by Mr. Whitbread, 


accompanied by a great number ef — 


commoners, at the bar of their lord- 
ships, on the following day. After 
which, a committee was appointed, 
to prepare the articles of impeach- 
ment, consisting of Mr. Whitbread, 
Mr. Fox, Mr. Grey, Mr. Sheridan, 
lord Henry Petty, Jord Marsham, 
Mr. Giles, lord Folkstone, Mr. 
Raine, Dr. Lawrence, Mr. Creevy, 
Mr. Holland, Mr. Calcraft, Mr. 
Kinnaird, lord J, Hamilton, Mr. C. 

Wynne, 
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Wynne, Mr. W. Smith, Lord Por- 
chester, Mr. Jekyll, Mr. Morris, 
and Lord Temple. 

On the 28th of June, Mr. Fox 
presented a petition from Mr. ‘lodd 
Jones, confined in Cork gaol, com- 
plaining of various hardships. ‘The 
petition stated, amongst a variety of 


matter, his having been arrested by, 


virtue of a warrant which he never 
_ saw. . His having been confined in 
_ the guard-house of Bandon, and af- 
terwards in the south gaol of the 
county of Cork, and in the provost 
prison of the same city ; his being 
refused seeing his friends and rela- 
tions; that he had remained in cus- 
tody twenty months, to the mate- 
rial injury of his health ; that hav- 
ing resigned his income into the 
hands of his creditors, he had sub- 
sisted on the gaol allowance ; that 
he was at the age of fifty-two years, 
- and very infirm. He therefore 
“prayed the house to -take his case 
into consideration, and grant him 
such redress as in its judgment and 
_ benevolence might seem mect. Mr. 
_ Fox said he had every reason to be- 
lieve the petitioner’s statement to 
bea true one; he did not think it 
necessary to go into the case at 
Targe. It was generally stated, and 
__ he believed no where denied, that an 
offer had been made of his enlarge- 
ment, if he pleased to accept it, in 
England, which offer clearly proved 
‘that nothing could be urged agajnst 
him. He understood Mr. Jones’s 
~ healthhad suffered materially, which 
eireumstance deserved consideration. 
He hoped that those who had the 
power to give redress, would give 
sattention to the circumstances of 
this petition. He then moved: the 

- petition do lie on the table. 
’ Mr. Sheridan also strongly re. 
commended the petition to the con- 
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sideration of Mr. Pitt; and after a 
short observation from Mr, Vansit- 
tart, the petition was ordered to be 
laid on the table. 

On the same day Colonel Crau- 
furd rose to make his promised mo- 
tion ; he lamented the subject had 
been postponed to so late a period ; 
many important. reforms and im- 
provements, he thought, might be 
introduced during the present year. 
He took a comparative review of 
the opinions expressed by Messrs. 
Pitt, Fox, Windham, &c. on a for- 
mer occasion, and contended, that, 
in cansequence of the war with 
Spain, our military force was, ina 
proportionate degree, more inade- 
quate to the contest we were én 
gaged in, than it was last year. 
Upon a full review of the whole of 
the case, he thought that, by a judi- 
cieus and moderate conduct, that 
war might have been avoided. The 
main question was, whether our si- 
tuation was better or worse than it 
was before that war was under- 
taken. From a variety of conside- 
rations, he’ contended ,that it was 
worse; though the addition made 
to our navy was as great as that of 
the enemy, it should be considered 
that ours was a defensive, theirs an 
offensive war. He then proceeded 
to examine, whether there was any 
augmentation of our army, to ba- 
lance that which the enemy had re- 
ceived in his navy, for which pur- 
pose he eufered into a variety of de- 
tails, too voluminous for the limits 
of this work, to shew that they were 
not, Onr forces were scattered 
throughout the vast extent of our 
Kast and West India possessions ; 
that of the enemy was united. The 
prime minister himself, not long 
since, expressed great apprehensions 
of an immediate invasion 3: and as a 

come 
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combined fleet of the enemy, from 
Cadiz and Toulon, could easily be 
collected,itshould be recollected that 
if (he anchorage of the Downs and the 
Straights were, only for a few days, 
in their possession, it would suthce 
their flotillas to effect the disem- 
barkation of an immense army on 
our coasts. Inreviewing the whole of 
our military establishment, he pur- 
sued nearly the same line of argu- 
ment before taken by Mr. Wind- 
ham, and dwelt with particular ri- 
dicule upon the yolunteer system, 
and especially that part of it which 
conferred not only military title, 
but military rank, upon pastry- 
cooks, and other men of that’ de- 
scription, who had never seen any 
service, and whom experienced offi- 
cers of the line would disdain to 
Serve under. He adverted to the 
defective state of the fortificatio is 
of this country, and strorgly re- 
commended the erection of martello 
towers, in those places where they 
might be deemed necessary. He 
also strongly insisted on the neces- 
sity of admitting Roman Catholics 
fully into the military service, and the 
benefits that would spring from en- 
listing men for a limited period, and 
concluded a speech of four hours, 
embracing almost every point and 
topic, by moving a series of resolu. 
tions, the grand purport of which 
was, that, *¢ it not appearing that 
** his majesty’s ministers have any 
** intention of proposing any new 
“¢ measure, with a view to the fur- 
*¢ thering the recruiting service, or 
** totheimprovement of our military 
*¢ system ; this house do therefore 
*¢ resolve itself into a committee, to 
** deliberate on these highly impor- 
“ tant subjects.” 

Lord Castlereagh did not think 
that any thing urged by the ha- 
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nourable colonel would induce the 
house to go into @ committee; he 
contended strongly against the dan- 
ger of the measure of enlisting men 
for a limited time, and adduced an in- 
stance to prove it: he took a compa- 
rative view of the regular army, mi- 
litia, and volunteers, all of whigh he 
maintained to be more powerful, 
and afforded much greater security, 
than at any period heretofore. He 
saw no ground of charge against 
government; he should, therefore, 
wove the order of the day. 

Sir James Pulteney was af opinion 
that the mode of enlisting for a 
term of years, would be productive 
of no good consequence. 

General Norton was of the same 
opinion, and saw no sort of neces. 
sity for going mto a committee. 

Sir W. Erskine contended for the 
volunteer system, as being the sheet 
anchor of the state. 

After some further conversation, 
in which Mr. Windham was the only 
one who sided with the honourable 
mover, the motion was put, and ne- 
gatived without a division. 

On the Ist of July, Mr. Wilber- 
force moved for the appointment of 
commissioners to enquire ‘into the 
claims of the Duke of Athol. He 


thought it, however, very extraor- | | 


dinary, that, after forty years, that 
house should be called upon again 
to open a transaction which had 
been settled ta the satisfaction of 
all parties, 

‘The chancellor of the exchequer 
begged it might be recollected that a 
rigorous measure had then been re- 
sorted to by that house ; he, there- 
fore, hoped the house would give 
with a liberality worthy the great 
object submitted to them, and be- | 
coming the honour and the character. 
of parliament. 

Mr. 
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Mr. Windham spoke in support 
ef the motion. It could not beal- 
leged that any part of the lawful 
property of the duke of Athol had 
been taken from him; and he did not 
see but that parliament had as good 
aright to legislate in the Isie of 
Man (in order to suppress «the 
practice of smuggling) as in Guern- 
sey or Jersey, aud he must cousider 
this as ** a mere job of the mi- 
nister.”” 

_ Mr. Sheridan declared that the in- 
sinuation of the honourable gentle- 
man (job) had been retuted, at least 
five times over, in the discussion on 
the subject. He supported the 
claims of the noble duke, merely 
ou the merit of those claims. He 
then read several cxtracts from let- 
ters, and other papers, to shew that 
the bargain was absolutely forced 
upon the duke of Athol, and, after 
afew further observations, on the 


“jajustice and oppression of that con- 


tract, concluded with giving his ne- 
gative to the motion. 
After some further discussion of 


‘the subject, the house divided, for 


the motion 23, against it 61, majo- 
rity 38. 

' On the 2d of July, Mr. Whit- 
bread brought in a bill for indemni- 
fying Mr. Trotter and others, giving 
evidence in the case of Lord Mel- 
ville, which was read-a first time, 
and ordered to be read a second 
time the next day. 

On the resuming of the subject of 
the Athol claims, Mr. Creevey and 
Lord Temple were decidedly against 
the bill. Lord Temple observed, 
that it well deserved the epithet of 
*S a scandalous job.” 

_ Colonel Stanley thought it a mea- 
sure of justice. ' 
+ Mr. Sheridan and Lord de Bla- 
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quiere spoke in favour of the bill, 
Mr. Calcraft and Mr. Wilberforce 
against it; after which the house 
divided, for the third reading 42, 
against it 12—imajority 30. 

On the 4th of July, Mr. Whit 
bread brought up the report of the 
coinmittee appointed to draw up the 
articles of impeachment against 
Lord Melville, and moved ‘* that 
*¢ the report dolie on the table, and 
‘“‘ be printed for the use of the 
‘‘ house :” agreed to. He then 
moved, ‘* that the report be taken 
‘+ into consideration on Monday 
** next,’? which was ordered. 

(For the articles of impeachment 
exhibited against Lord Viscount 
Melville, see the Appendix.) 

Then followed the third reading 
of Trotter’s indemnity bill, in the 
discussion of which it seemed to be 
the prevailing opinion, that the 
clause proposed by Mr. Whitbread 
was not sufficient for its object, as 
it would not relieve Mr. Trotter 
from ali embarrassment in the deli- 
very of his testimony ; as it might 
make a very unfavourable impres-~ 
sion on the minds of those who 
might have afterwards to decide 
upon his conduct as a jury. 

Mr. Whitbread had no objection 
to withdraw his clause, provided 
another was introduced by the 
honourable baronet (Sir W. Elford) 
to-morrow, that would answer his 
intention; which was afterwards 
done in the following manner, viz. 
that after the words ‘* indemnified 
‘for any public acts,” should be 
inserted ‘¢ and against any public 
‘¢ money he may have applied, con- 
“trary to law, during the time 
*¢ that viscount Melville was trea~ 
‘* surer of the navy.” 

12 After 
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After some further discussion the 
bill was passed, and Mr. Whitbread 
ordered to carry the same to the 
lords for their concurrence. 

On July the 8th Mr. Wickham ad- 
dressed the house on the subject of 
the petition of Mr. Todd Jones. 
He stated, that bad he known of the 
honourable gentleman’s intention of 
bringing the same before the house, 
he would have fully vindicated his 
own conduct, and that of the frish 
government, with regard to the 
charge which the petition stated. 
With respect to the three particular 
points ia the petition, he should ob- 
serve, that he had been treated with 
every possible consistent mildness ; 
butthe Irishgovernmenthad found 
that, consistently with the opinion of 
the law-officers of Ireland, and the 
ministers here, they would have in- 
curred a deep responsibility, had 
they complied with the demand of 
the petitioner for unconditional 
freedom. And for the third point, 
he assured the house that nothing 
could be farther from the disposi- 
tion of the Irish government than 
the wanton oppression of any pri- 
soner. The honourable gentleman 
concluded by observing, that the 
result, he had no doubt, would com- 
pletely justify the conduct of the 
Irish government. 

The Speaker closed this business, 
by observing, that 10 member 
could be allowed to speak further on 
this subject, there being no motion 
before the house. 

On July the 9th, in the house of 
tords, on the order for the commit- 
ment of Trotter’s Indemnity Bill, 

The Lord Chancellor said he con- 
sidered this asa bill of much im- 
portance. He adverted to the pre- 
amble of the bill, and the three 
propositions it contained, of which 


they had no information, viz. an 
impeachment, before they knew 
what it was—certain acts done, 
which acts they knew nothing of ; 
and the proposed indemnity. 
highly disapproved of indemnifica- 
tions, in the way proposed. He 
should not object to the bill’s going 
toa committee, but advised acting 
upon the éstablished principles of 
the law. 

Lord Holland, at considerable 
length, contended, that the case be- 
fore them admitted of no such con- 
structions. A trueand correct tes- 
timony was the object aimed at, and 
their lordships should not be over 
scrupulous; he, therefore, hoped 
no alteration would be made in the 
bill, tending to defeat an object, 
equally evident and laudable. 

Lord Hawkesbury professed him- 
self friendly to the bill, which was 
a fair one, and borne out by the 
practice of parliament, asd at the 
same time recommended as little de- 


. lay as possible. 


Lord Sidmouth agreed in a great 
deal of what fell from the noble 
lord, and hoped no impediment 
would be thrown in the way of subs 
stantial justice, or the innocence of 
the accused. 

After a few further observations, 
the bill was ordered for a third read- 
ing. On the same day, in the house 
of commons, Mr. Whitbread moved 
for *‘ leave to bring in abill to con- 


“¢ tinue the powers of the committee 
. © during the recess.” 


The chancellor of the exchequer 


said, that the objections to the bill 


were, in his opinion, insurmountas 
ble. 


upon the constitution. oe 
A short conversation now took 
place upon Lord Melville's case, 


after 


He | 


The motion, if agreed to, 
would amount to a direct inroad 


i 
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after which, on the suggestion of 
the chancellor of the excheguer, a 
motion was put, in the exact terms 
of the precedent in Mr. Hastings’s 
impeachment. The motion was 
then agreed to, and the committee 
of impeachment ordered to prepare 
and bring in the bill. 

On July the 10th, in the honse 
of lords, the order for the third 
reading of ‘Trotter's indemnity bill 


~ being moved, 


The Lord Chancellor rose, and 
stated the amendments he intended 
to propose in the bill. These gene- 
ally tended to correct the wording 
and phraseology in different parts 
of the bill ; first, with respect to the 
mode of expressing the impeachment 
of Lord Melville: secondly, who the 
persons were intended to be indem- 
nified, &c. His lordship then put 
Several cases to prove the necessity 
of these amendments. He then 
proposed amendments to the above 
effect, and lastly, to leave out the 


’ words, ‘* and civil suits.” 


. it ever existed. 


_ After an elaborate debate, it was 


FSeroed that this bill do pass, subject 


to the opinion of the judges. 

On the question for the third 
reading of the bill for granting ad- 
ditional compensation to the Athol 
family, 

The Marquis of Buckingham 
rose to oppose it. He went into a 


Variety of arguments and detail, to 
_ prove that there was no such thing 


a3 sovereignty belonging to the 
dords of the Isle of Man, nor had 
In the whole of the 
original transaction, there was an 
‘anxious wish todo jutice. [Jf the 
present case was an appeal to libe- 
ality, the policy of the case should 
always be considered; but he con- 
sidered it to be impossible to esti- 
mate the compensation according to 


‘sation was fully adequate. 
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any standard or criterion Whatever. 
He then stated a few more observa- 
tions respecting the money to be 
paid at the exchequer, for which 
the public officer was rendered re- 
sponsible; he begged to repeat, be- 
fore he sat down, that in nothing he 
had said, had he intended any disre- 
spect to the noble family who were 
the present claimants. 

The Earl of Westmoreland con- 
sidered that the transfer was alto- - 
gether compulsory on the part of 
the Athol family, so that, if the terms 
were not fair at that time, the pre- 
sent duke had a right to compensa. 
tion. 

The Lord Chancellor said, he was 
one of those to whom the claim had 
been originally referred, and he had 
coincided in the general opinion of 
the crown lawyers, that the compen- 
Upon 
the whole, he considered that it 
would be a most alarming precedent, 
now to open a transaction that had 
been closed so long as forty years 
ago. 

After a few observations from the 
earls of Suffolk and Carlisle, the 
dukes of Norfolk and Clarence, and 
afew amendments proposed, which 
were negatived, the bill was read a 
third time and passed, after a divi- 
sion of twenty-four against five. ’ 

A verbal protest against the bill 
was then entered on the journals of 
the house, (for which see the Ap- 
pendix. ) a 

On the same day, in the house 
of commons, Mr. Whitbread brought 
in a bill to’ prevent the proceedings 
in the impeachment of Lord Mel- 
ville from being affected by any 
prorogation or dissolution of par- 
liament ; which bill was read a first 
and second time, committed, and 
the report brought up, 
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Upon the motion for agreeing to 
the report, the Attorney General 
and Mr, Speaker conceived that the 
second part of the bill seemed to 
cast some doubt upon the privileges 
and jurisdiction of the house, to 
continue an impeachment, notwith- 
standing any pxorogation or disso- 
lution of parliament, 

The bill, after being altered ac- 
cording tothe Speaker's suggestion, 
was engrossed, read a third time, 
passed, and ordered to the lords. 

Onthe 11th cay of July Mr. Wind- 
ham rose, and moved, *$ That an 
*¢ humble address be presented to 
‘¢ his majesty, that he will be gra- 
‘¢ ciously pleased to give directions 
that there be laid before this 
‘¢ house copies of such correspon- 
‘s dence as may have taken place 
“between his majesty’s govern- 
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*¢ment- and the government of 
‘¢ France, or with that of any 
‘¢ other country, relative to the 


“ treatment or exchange of captain 
<¢ Wright, late of his majesty’ssloop, 
«* Vincego, and now a prisoner of 
‘war in close confinement in 
$*-France.”? 

Sir Sidney Smith, in seconding the 
motion, felt that he was acquitting 
himself of a duty he owed to his gal- 
Jant friend, and to cvery officer in 
the navy. ‘The gallant officer theu 
read a letter, descriptive, not only 
of the situation of captain Wright, 
and also of the engagement in which 
the Vincego was captured, but also 
of the subsequent hardships the gal- 
lant captain, and his brave officers 
and crew, had suffered, and were 
then suffering ; towards the conclu. 
sion of which the gallant Sir Sidney 
Smith was so overcome by the 
weight of his feelings, that he was 
at times deprived of articulation, and 
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in the end obliged to break off 
abruptly. 

‘The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said, that as well as those, some ad- 
ditional papers were necessary, in 
order to bring the matter more fully 
before the house. b 

‘The motion was then agreed to, 
as also that of the chancellor of 
the exchequer, ‘¢ ‘That there be laid 
“¢ before the house, a copy of a let- 
<¢ ter from W. Marsden, esq. to E. 
“¢ Cooke, esq. under secretary of 
“ state, dated the 17th of July, 
‘6 1804, with a copy of its inclo- 
‘sure from Mr. Riviere, of the 
<¢ marine department, at Paris.”»— 
And also, ** a copy of aletter from 
“¢ E. Cooke, esq. to W. Marsden, 
‘* esq. secretary to the commission- 
‘ers of the admiralty, in answer 
‘¢ thereto, dated the 28th of Au- 
“ gust, 1804.” 

On the 12th of July, after some 
trifling business had been dispatched, 
the archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Jord chancellor, earl Camden, and 
Jord Hawkesbury, (in their robes) 
took their seats as his majesty’s 
commissioners. After some time, 
the speaker, attended by the whole 
house of commons, appeared at 
the bar, and the royal assent hay- 
ing been given by commission to 
several bills, the Jord chancellor, 
in his majesty’s name, délivered a 
speech to the following purport :— 

‘* We have it in command from 
‘* his majesty to express the satis- 
‘¢ faction with which he has ob- 
‘* served the proofs you have given, 
‘‘jn the present session, of your 
‘¢ canstant regard for the honour,of 
‘Chis crown aud the interest of his 
‘¢ dominions; and particularly the 
«measures you have adopted for 
‘¢ strengthening his majesty’s hands 

hoes 
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«¢ at this important conjuncture, by 
‘the augmentation of the dis- 
** poseable military force of the 
© kingdom.” 

‘* Gentlemen of the house of 

*¢ commons, 

“ His majesty has direéted us 
“ particularly to thank you, in his 
“* majesty’s name, for the zeal and 
“liberality with which you have 
“ cranted the large supplies which 
© the necessity of the public service 
*‘hasrequired.”  _ 

«© My lords and gentlemen, 

*¢ His majesty has not been ena- 
“bled yet to communicate to you 
** the result of the negociatiens in 
“+ which he is engaged with powers 
* on the continent; but, you may 
* rest assured, that no step will be 
© omitted, on his majesty’s part, 
§* for promoting such a concert as 
** may afford the best prospect of 
** restoring general and permanent 
“ tranquillity ; or may, if neces- 
“* sary, furnish the means of répel- 

“ling with vigour the continued 
“encroachments on the part of 
‘the French government, which 
“threaten, every day, more and 
‘more, the jiberty and indepen- 
* dence of all the mations of Hu- 
““ rope.” 

The commission for proroguing 
the parliament was then redd, after 

Which the lord chancellor said, 

** My lords and gentlemen, 

_ By virtue of his majesty’s com- 
** mission, under the great seal, to 
us and other lords directed, and 
now read, we do, in his majes: 
“ty’s name, and in obedietice to 
** his commands, prorogue this par- 
*‘liament, to Thursday the 22d day 
** of August next.” 


_ The commons then withdrew 
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from the bar, and their lordships 
retired. 

After the return of the commons 
to their own house, a memorial of 
the navy board, in answer to the 
third naval report, was presented to 
the house by Mr. Dickenson, junr. 
This brought on a debate as to the 
propriety of presenting such memos 
rial at so late a period of the session. 
Mr. Kinnaird was particularly warm 
on the subject. 

_ Mr. Sheridan requested the de. 
bate might be suspended, to allow 
him to present a petition from 
captain Wood, relative to the con- 
duct of admiral Duckworth in the 
West Indies. 

_ A message was then announced 
from the lords, which put a stop to 
Mr. Sheridan’s motion. The message 
was, ‘¢ That the lords have taken the 
‘¢ message of the commons, of the 
‘¢ 5th of July, inst. into considera 
*“ tion, relating to the message of 
‘¢ the lords, requesting the commons 
‘6 to communicate to the lords the 
*¢ evidence upon which they passed 
*¢ the bill for securing an annuity on 
“6 Johu, tow duke of Athol, &c. 
“* &c.” The messenger having 
withdrawn, and the message having 
been taken into consideration, a 
miéssage was sent to the lords, pur- 
porting the refusal of the commons 
to the request, as trenching upon 
their rights and privileges. The 
speaker, and members ‘present, then 
went up.to the house of lords, to 
hear the royal assent, by commis- 
sion, given to several public and pri- 
vate bills, after which the members 
separated —Thus ended the third 
session of the secoud parliament of 
the united kingdom of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland. 
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Affairs of Europe.—Retrospect.—Situation of Spain.—Diplomatic Affairs. 
~—Artifices of. France to embroil Spain and England.—Correspondence 
between the English Ambassador and the Prince of Peace-—Becomes per+ 
sonal, and concludes.—Further Discussions. —Understanding between the 
Courts of London and Madrit, as to the Treaties between the latter Power 
and France.—Infraction thereof by Spain.—Spanish aArmaments.—Re- 
monstrances of the Enylish Ambassador prove fruitless—War declared.— 
Action with Four Spanish Prigates—Latal Catastrophe.—Remarks and 


Conclusion. 


ie was our duty,. in the course of 
our last volume, to notice the 
breaking out of the war with Spain. 
This circumstance, which took place 
atthe latter end of the year 1804, 
however proper to be recorded as an 
historical event, and as_ strictly 
coming within the limits of the 
work, yet,, as the circumstances 
which led toithad not then becn 
made ‘public; or had undergone par- 
liamentary investigation, we were 
necessitated to leave our narrative 
unfinished and incomplete. 

Our readers will have observed, 
that the subject of the rupture be- 
tween Great Britainand Spain. early 
engaged a considerable portion of 
the.time and attentign. of the im- 
perial senate. Ministers were called 
upon, under all the weight. of their 
official responsibility, to account for 
the flames of war haying spread into 
still, wider conflagration, javelving 
in them; and their baleful conse- 
quences, a vast proportion of the in- 
habitants of both worlds... ». 

- In order to substantiate their 
claim to a wise and measured policy, 


in baving so acted as to preclude 
further negociation, and render 
hostilities inevitable between this 
country and Spain, government 
caused to be laid before both houses 
of parliament, an ample body ef ma- 
terials, on which to form ajudgment, 
A careful examination of the docu- 
ments so produced, anda reference 
io the debates which they gave rise 
to, have enable us to lay before the 
public the following statement, 
which, we trust, will be found at 
once full, correct, and impartial. 

It will be recollected that, at the 
commencement of the war, which 
now rages with so. much violence in 
every quarter of the globe, but 
which originated with France and 
Kngland, the British sgovernment _ 
made a distinct proposition, that the 
neutrality of. Holland and of Spain 
should be admitted on both sides, 
and be strictly observed during the 
continuance of hostilities between — 
the only two powers who were then 
at variance. A measure certainly 
dictated by a wise and liberal policy, 
and which would, had it been con- 

ceded 


| 


x ‘sarily be the greatest sufferer. 
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ceded to, have diminished consider- 
ably thesum of calamfty, which a 
more extended warfare must neces- 
sarily produce. 

_ The ruler of France, however, to 
whom nomeans are repugnant or re- 
volting, which enable him to for- 
ward his great. object of attaining 
universal empire, saw this equitable 
and humane overture in no other 
light than that which best suited his 
barbarous but narrow views. Asit 
wasin theDutch ports, and by the aid 
ef Dutch shipwrights and sailors, 
that he relied for the construction 
and manuing of the fictilla he des- 
tined for the glorious achievement 
of invading and. conquering Great 
Britam, so he speedily determined 


' toinvolye that devoted country, 


already exhausted, as well by the 
hostility of England as the friend- 
ship of France, “drained of every re- 
source, despoiled of her navy, and 
degraded from her proud rank 
among the nations of Europe, and 


expose her anew to all the evils of 


_& contest, in which she must neces- 
The 


therefore, with re- 


proposition, 


_ -&pect to Holland, was peremptorily 


rejected. 
_ The relative situation of France 
and Spain was, however, widely dif- 


ferent. Spain.had still in her domi- 


Mion agreat many valuable colo- 
Ries, which a war might endanger. 
e-Hler chance of conquests was as 
nothing in the scale.—Her armies 


eould not be made available to the 


purposes of Bonaparte, who had al- 
oe asmany soldiers on foot as 
he could pay, or could be employed 

ina war with Great Britain alone. 
In this view of things, therefore, the 
emperor of the French seemed wil- 
Jing to allow Spain to preserve her 
= reserving to himself the 
3 
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right, under the specious conditions 
of treaty and alliance, to pillage her 
of specie at his will and mercy. 

It is little if atall to be doubted, 
but that Spain, at every period 
since the French revolution, was 
sincere in her wishes for neutrality, 
and that sheshould be left to recruit, 
ather leisure, her exhausted trea- 
sury, and the restoration of her 
commerce, at the end of the last war 
almost totally destroyed. This was 
now also her first object,—but the 
constant appearance of a powerful 
French army on her frontier, and 
the menace of her invasion, as con- 
stantly held out by Bonaparte, had 
obliged her to furnish the French 
government with whatever sums of 
money it demanded. In this view 
of the relative situation of France 
and Spain, it would appear that, for 
some time at least, the British cabi- 
net considered this mode of supply- 
ing to the enemy the sinews of war, 
as an act evidently under the in- 
fluence of coercion, one therefore of 
pure necessity, and not in fairness 
to be considered as a legitimate 
ground of war. 

Some unpleasant discussions, how- 
ever, which arose between the Eng- 
lish ambassador at the courtof Ma- 
drid, Mr. Frere, and the prince of 
peace, quickly evinced the disposi- 
tion of the latter personage, whose 
power over the Spanish councils was. 
absolute, as hostile in the extreme 
to the “interests of Great Britain, 
and equally devoted tovthe views of 
Bonaparte. 

In the well known French official 
journal, the Mométeur, there had ap- 
peared anarticle, ia which Mr.Frere 
was said to have expressed to the 
prince of peace, ‘* that, in the pre- 
“¢ sent state of things, assassination 
*¢ and murder might lawfully be re- 

“ sorted 
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** sorfed to, in order to sive Eng- 
“land from the extraordinary 
“¢ sifuation in which she was placed, 
“from the great acquisition to 
‘¢ France of recent dominion and 
“* power.” The same authority 
dilated on the ‘* horror’? with 
which the prince of peace received 
such adeclaration, and the strong 
reply, which he was said to have 
made, was indicative of those feel- 
ings of detestation and disgust it 
had excited. In addition to this 
statement, the Moniteur added, by 
way of observation, ** That while 
«¢ Kngland was employing the count 
«¢ ))' Artois as an assassin, one of the 
<¢ individuals of his family, the duke 
“DP Eughien, perished under the 
“© sword of justice !” 

The British minister, equally sur- 
prised and offended at a statement, 
originating in authority indeed, but 
totally unfounded in point of fact, 
lost no time in requiring a contradic- 
tion thereof from the prince of 
peace, in terms certainly strong, but 
perfectly respectful. But the an- 
swer returned was little satisfactory, 
and was couched in atone and style 
not at all calculated for conciliation. 
The prince of peace neither aiirmed 
nor denied the reality of such a con- 
versation, but, in an evasive and in- 
conclusive manner, replied, ‘* that it 
* was impossible the editor of the 
“ journal complained of could be 
** accurately informed of what did 
“really pass between him and the 
‘* embassader,”? and, ‘* that who- 
‘ evershould endeavour to restrain 
the actions of men, whom fortune 
** had placed out of his power, must 
‘* give himself constant uncasi- 
<¢ ness !” 

Mr. Frere, who certainly did not 
consider this frivolous and unmean- 
ing communication as a sufficient 
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answer to his remanstranee, int- 
mediately again addressed the prince 
of peace; and observed, ‘* that the 
“< Jatter might either have altogether 
*¢ denied the having made use of the 
‘* alleged expressions, or, if the ex- 
‘¢ isting circumstances rendered it - 
‘Ca delicate matter positively to 
** contradict a French official state- 
‘¢ ment, the prince might, at least, in 
‘¢ fairness, justice, and propriety, 
‘* have taken from its authority, by 
‘¢ his assurance, to the embassador, 
“that he had never divulged any 
*¢ conversation which might have 
* passed between them.” 

‘Vhe reply of the prince to this 
firm but temperate note, was yet 
more vague and absurd than his for- 
mer <ommunication upon the same 
subject. It was, in substance, that 
the French editor had been wanting 
to that consideration due to his (the 
prince’s) character, in supposing that 
the lattcr could have entered upor 
subjects unworthy of, ** the great- 
“ness of soul’ which adorned 
him ; he however djd not complain, , 
and he therefore thought Mr. Frere 
should not! The Knglish minister 
immediately replied, with some 
warmth, that those sentiments at- 
tributed to the prince were such as 
the former would himself have wishs 
ed to be attributed to him, but that 
those which were actually implied, 
as belonging to him, were of a very 
different description:—Nor could 
he, in the refusal to disavow a cons | 
versation which never had taken | 
place, perceive any portion of that | 
“¢ greatness of soul” which “adorn 
ed” his excelleucy, and which he, | 
Mr. Frere, was called upon to imis | 
tate! 

It will easily be believed, that a | 
correspondence, which assumed suclt | 
a tone, and was conducted in sucha | 

temper, | 
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temper, must speedily come to a 
termination. Accordingly, the 
prince of peace adopted that line of 


conduct, which must bring it to an 


immediate conclusion.—I!n his re- 
ply, he stated, that although he re- 
ceived the visits of foreign minis. 
ters, yet it was in his individual ca- 
pacity, and not as the minister of 
Spain. That his\ royal master had 
his secretary of state, who was the 
regular channel through whom to 
make communications to the govern- 
ment ; and, that he therefore desired 
that a controversy, which was en- 
tirely of a personal nature, should 
not be considered as at all involving 
the interests of thcir respective so- 
yereigns. Mr. Frere wrote twice to 
the prince, subsequently to this note, 
but no answer was ‘returned to his 
letters. 

This correspondence, which took 
place in the month of April, 1803, 
and of which we have been anxious 
to give as copious an abstract as our 
limits would permit, sufficiently 
evinces the devotion of the prince of 
peace to the interests and views of 
the French government, and how 
entirely he was gained over by Bo. 
naparte. In the preceding year, 
he appeared to have been extremely 
averse from the encroaching dispo- 
Sition of France. Means, however, 
had been found to induce him to al- 


ter his sentiments, and, in the pre- 


Sent instance, he seemed but too 
willing to act as the mere tool and 
creature of Bonaparte. Throughout 
the whole of this controversy, no- 
thing appears more ridiculous than 
the phrase ‘¢ greatness of soul,” 
and the epithet of ‘* magnanimity,”’ 
by which the Spaniard was pleased to 
distinguish his personal conduct, as 
being supereminently adorned by 


_both.— Those qualities, however, 
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seem to have deserted him, when 
they failed in inducing him to give a 
direct answer to a plain question,— 
If no such conversation had taken 
place as was alleged by the French 
official paper, it was hisduty to have 
disavowed the charge. On the 
contrary, had the English minister 
ever made use of the language as- 
cribed to him, the prince of peace 
was sufficiently provoked to have 
established it, by the many warm, if 
not angry, remonstranceshe had re. 
ceived upon thesubject. The dread 
of offending Bonaparte, by discoun- 
tenancing what was evidently a 
fabrication, was however predomi- 
nant, and the whole of his conduct 
upon the occasion was as ‘* un- 
adorned” by ‘* greatness of soul’ 
and *¢ magnanimity,”’ and as strong- 
ly marked by mean evasion and 
contemptible subterfuge, as that of 
Mr. Frere was distinguised by firm- 
ness and propriety. As this per- 
sonage, however, chose to shelter 
himself under forms, and denied 
that he was minister of Spain, al- 
though, in point of fact, his power 
in that court was paramount to that 
of majesty itself, this controversy 
assumed the character of a dispute 
merely personal, but it was suc- 
ceeded by other discussions, of a far 
weightier nature, and of the highes 
political importance. 
Few questions have ever been 
more ardently contended, or have 
produced more diversity of opinion, 
than the degree in which Spain was 
to be allowed to remain the auxi- 
liary of France, and yet have her 
rights as a neutral nation strictly 
preserved to her ; and, whether the 
conduct of the British cabinet to- 
wards Spain were justifiable, or the 
contrary, in their decision upon it, 
the following brief statement will 
enable 
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enable our readers to judge and de- 
termine. 

The treaty of St. Ildefonso was 
concluded, between France and 
Spain, in the month of August 1790. 
By this treaty, in the event of war, 
the latter power was bound to fur- 
nish the former with a certain pro- 
portion of her troops and navy. 
Wheneyer this stipulation was put 
in force, there can be no doubt but 
that Great Britain had the right to 
consider it as a direct act of hosti- 
lity, and to have immediately de- 
clared war against Spain. 

It, however, unfortunately for the 
credit of tho consistency ot the Bri- 
tish cabinet, and which has rendered 
it liable to much censure, appears, 
that, during the course of nearly a 
twelve-month’s negociation, which 
took place since the commencement 
ofthe present war, to have entirely 
abandoned that ground, and ac- 
quiesced to the not attacking Spain, 
provided she confined herself within 
certain limits of assistance to France, 
specifieaHy pointed out. The Spa- 
nish government insists that Spain 
strictly conformed to these condi. 
tions, and confined herself within 
those prescribed limits, and that, 
therefore, Great Britain was guilty 
ofa breach of good faith in subse- 
quently commencing hostilities. 

Without attempting abolutely to 
decide this question, upon which so 
much difficulty and so wide.a dif- 
ference of opinion: exists, we shall 
content ourselves with giving the 
substance of those official docu- 
ments upon the subject, which were 
afterwards printed, and laid before 
parliament early in the present 
year. 

The first paper, which it is neces- 
sary to notice, is the letter of lord 
Hawkesbury, the secretary of state 
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for. foreign affairs, to the English 
ambassador at the court of Madrid, 
and of the date of Juncthe 2d, 1803. 
By it Mr. Frere is instructed not to 
make any positive declaratioa on 
the part of Great Britain, provided 
Spain confined herself strictly to the, 
furnishing France with the auxiliary 
force stipulated by the treaty of St. 
Ildefonso: butto declare, positively, 
that if the preparations went farther 
than that auxiliary force, or that 
French troops were to be permitted 
to march through Spain, to attack 
Portugal, ineither case his Britannic 
majesty would consider. ita direct 
act of hostility on the part of Spain. 
To the first of . those demands of 
explanation of the line of conduct 
Spain meant to adopt, on the come: 
meneement of war between Great 
Britain and France, the Spanish go- 
vernment replied, that it had not 
theu suflicient information, upon-the 
grounds and nature of the war, to 
enable it to give a direct answer. 
A. very short time afterwards, how- 
ever, it appeared that the court of 
Spain had agreed to furnish, France 
with a pecuniary aid, in lieu of the 
contingent force, stipulated for by 
the treaty of St. Hdefonso. , 
The exact amount of their sub- 
sidy does not appear ever to have 
been officially stated to the British _ 
embassador, but there are strong © 
grounds for. believing, that. it 
amounted to.an annual sum equal to 
three millions. of pounds sterling ! 
About the period when this com- 
mutation of money for men, was — 
agreed upon between France and ~ 
Spain, the minister of the latter de- © 
manded to know, from Mr. Frere, — 
whether the giving the subsidy — 
agreed upon would be considered, — 
by his court, as an act of hostility? — 
To which the English embassador — 
replied, — 
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replied, agreeably to his instructions, 
that that point would be determin- 
ed by, and depend entirely upon, its 
extent and its permanency :—but 
that his Britannic majesty would not 
consider a small and temporary ad- 
yance of money as a ground suflici- 
ent for the commencement of hosti- 
lities between the two countries. 
On the 13th day of December, in 
the same year, Mr. Frere found it 
necessary to state, in a formal decla- 
ration, in the name of his govern- 
ment, that it would consider a pecu- 
niary aid, to the amount above stat- 
ed, as a ‘* war subsidy,” and as 
in itself more than equivalent to 
any species of aggressive warfare 
Spain might suppose herself obliged 
to wage against Great Britain in 
consequence of her ailiance with 
France. in reply, the Spanish mi- 
nister insisted, that aiding France, 
to the amount stipulated by treaty, 
was perfeéily consistent with the 
neutrality which his court professed 
_ towards Iingland, and that the sub- 
_ sidy itself was in exaét proportion 
to the expence which would other- 
wise be incurred of equipping the 
military contingent Spain was, by 
treaty, bound to furnish France. 
In this explanation it should seem 
that Mr. Frere perfeétly acquiesced, 
as allairs remained upon that footing 
for some short time, without further 
mention of the subject, by either 
party. 
Other grounds of uneasiness how- 
ever soon appeared. Jn the month 
of January, 1804, Mr. Frere, felt 
himself obifged to protest, in the 
_ strongest manner, against the par- 
tiality and preference shewn in the 
Spauish ports to the vessels belong- 
ing to the enemy, and in the sale, of 
prizes therein.—He also complain. 
éd of the appearance of naval pre- 
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parations and armaments on the 
part of Spain, and upon which head 
he required an explanation. In jus- 
tice to the Spanish government, it 
must be allowed, that it seemed per- 
feétly willing to give the most per- 
fect satisfaction to the British mi- 
nister on all points, with the ex- 
ception of that of the subsidy, and 
totally denied the existence of ex- 
traordinary warlike preparation. 
And Mr. Frere then formally de- 
clared, that his Britannic majesty 
wished for an indefinite suspeasion 
of hostiiitics on the ground of the 
subsidy, provided that Spain would 
give no cause of dissatisfaction in, 
other respects. 

After this declaration the Spanish 
government considered itself quite 
removed from the apprehension of 
war with England, so long as it 
stri¢tly, adhered to the condition 
therein prescribed. It has since 
constantly insisted, ‘that it has, im 
every point, held them inviolably sa- 
cred, and that the consequent war 
was forced upon it by unjustifiable 
and unprovoked aggression on the 
part of Great Britain. | 

The case te be made out by the 
British government for issuing 
those orders, the execution of 
which immediately produced the 
Spanish declaration of war, rests 
upon the ground, that there wasa 
positive infraétion of these con- 
ditions, on the part of Spain, orat 
least sufficient grounds of belief that 
they were broken through, to justify 
Great Britain in ‘her subsequent 
condud. : 

Information of the existence of\ 
hostile armaments in the Spanish 
ports was signified to the court of 
London, by admiral Cochrane, who 
commanded the blockading squa- 
dron off Ferrol. He asserted, inthe 

most 
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most unequivocal manner, that 
French troops were marching 


through Spain for that port, and that 
a considerable Spanish force was 
then colleéting there, and an arma- 
ment in a ‘considerable degree of 
forwardness. In consequence of 
this intelligence, the British govern- 
ment immediately issued orders for 
the interception of, and laying an 
embargo on, the Spanish treasure 
ships that were periodically returu- 
ing from South America, and hour- 
ly expected at Cadiz. 

The result of this measure was 
the cruizing of a squadron of British 
frigates. off Cadiz, which, on the 5th 
of Oétober, 1804, fellin with four 
Spanish frigates of the above de- 
scription, ‘The latter were immedi- 
ately informed by the English com- 
modore of his orders to detain them, 
to which they paid no attention, 
but resolved upon defending them. 
selves. An action immediately en- 
sued, in which three of the Spa- 
nish vessels were captured, and the 
fourth, with a considerable propor- 
tion of the treasure, and some 
passengers of distinGtion on board, 
unfortunately blew up, an accident 
’ which gave this affair a character of 
more decided hostility than it proba- 
bly would otherwise have assumed. 
‘Lhe captured ships were not im- 
mediately condemned, but were re- 
tained as pledges of that satisfaction 
which Great Britain demanded of 
the Spanish government.* 

The striking this blow had the 
important effect of immediately pro- 
ducing war between England and 
Spain. The information however 
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upon which the orders for its exe 
cution originated, does not appear 
to have beenabsolutely correct. The 
Spanish government positively assert, 
that the armament at Ferrol had 
no other objeét than to convey 
troops to Bilboa, and the coast of 
Biscay, where there was an aétual 
and open insurre¢tion on foot 
against the government. And _ it 
should seem that this statement was 
perfegily correct, as it, at the’ same 
time, professed its being ready and 


willing to disarm its vessels sq soon 


as it should be required so to do. 
The existing British government, 
at the period of which we speak, 
seemed in every event disposed to 
consider it to be the determination 
of the Spanish councils either active- 
ly to co-operate with France, or at 
least to make a very serious diver- 
siou in her favour, by occupying a 
great proportion of our fleets in 
watching their ports. It did not 
appear to it to be essential to the 
merits of the case, whether it had 
received accurate information or 
not, or that it affeGled the justice of 
the principles upon which it had 
acted. Indeed, when two vations 
are in a state of merely suspended 
hostilities, the slightest misappre- 
hension, or accident, might, without 
compromising the national character 
of either, naturally produce an ac- 
tual rupture. In this instance, 
however, the declaration of war 
came from the side of Spain. The 
seizure of the treasure ships was an 
act which might easily have admit. 
ted of explanation and satisfaction. 


But the Spanish government de- 
manded 


* For the sake ef connection, we have here recapitulated the leading features of 
this unfortunate aiair, which however will be found detailed at length in the vol. 
of 1804, page 144, Also, in the same vol. vide p. 555, for the official account. As) 
also p, 424, fur the particulars of the dreadful and affecting accidentabove adverted 


to. 
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manded neither. ‘Totally influenc- 
ed and contro!led by Krance, who 
was exasperated in the highest de- 
gree at ‘seeing her prey snatched 
from her grasp, the loss of so mach 
treasure, was decisive upon her 
easures, and she commanded Spain 
to issue a declaration of war, ‘his 
event toek place on the 12th of the 
month of December, of the last 
ear*. 

_ The Spanish manifesto upon. this 
occasion is a very feeble composi- 
tion as astate paper. It allows, in 
its outset, ‘‘ the extreme difliculty 
§¢ of Spain, or Holland, avoiding a 
“war with the enemies of France, 
“when their connexions with thelat- 
** ter power were considered—”’ 
and rested the propricty of the 
conduct of the court of Madrid ou 
an implicd promise, if not an actual 
fonyention, thatits neutrality should 
be strictly observed, and respected 
by England, upon certain condi- 
tions, which it asserted and declared 
Spain had adhered to rigorously, 
‘To support this reasoning, the only 
fact adduced was, that Mr. I’rere, in 


Britannic majesty wished, as long 
as possible, to suspend the period of 
hostilities, if certain conditions were 
adhered to; that Spain strictly 
observed them, and that therefore 
the British government was bound, 
by their own declaration, not to 
commence hostilities. Thesegronnds 
for defending the Spanish declara- 
tion of war, were, it must be con- 
fessed, extremely narrow. 

- On the other hand, the British 
eevernment positively denied that 
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any such conyention or declaration, 
ever existed. That there was no 
system of publiclaw which could 
countenance the principle, that the 
mere implied or constructive pro 
mise of an existing administration, 
at home. should have the power to 
bind every succeeding government 
to acquiesce in a conduct of actual 
hostility, carried on by a third 
power, under the name of neutrali- 
ty. ‘That the order to detain the 
treasure ships was justified by the 
information then received, and that 
the exgcution of it was rather in the 
nature of au embargo, anda pre- 
cautionary measure, which might 
admit of explanation and _ satisfac- 
tion, thau one of actual hostility, 
And, finally, that the war, so much 
complained of, was the act of Spain, 
her declaration being, in point of 
fact, the first unequivocal and irre- 
trievable measure of hostility which 
took place between the two coun- 
tries. 

Such were the material points of 
argument upon which the governs 
ments of Spain and Great Britain 
rested their justification. The offi- 
cial papers upon, which they were 
grounded have been laid before the 
public, early in the commencement 
of the present year, and an investi- 
gation of them will enable the world 
to judge for itself. At home the 
subject was warmly debated in both 
houses of parliament, an ample de- 
tail of which will be found under its 
proper head in the preceding pages. 
Wide differences of opinion un- 
doubtedly existed, in those great as- 
semblies, as to the justice and equi 

table 


_ * For the order of council to detain the Spanish Ships, vide vol. for 1804, p. 608, 
and for the Spanish declaration of war, manifesto, and the address of the prince 


of Peace to the Spanish nation, 


. 
one of his notes, declared that his 


vide thid. p. 699—702, 
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table conduct of the administration 
througheut the whole of this trans- 
action. But popularly considered, 
the question generally turned upon 
the policy and expediency of the 
measure. Abstraét reasoning and 
speculative theory are as little to 
the public taste, as the public are 
competent to their decision, While 
some thought it highly unjust, 
unwise, and impolitic to force 
Spain into war, thereby compelling 
her to become the active ally of 
France, narrowing considerably the 
sources of our commerce, and mul- 
tiplying the points of attack and de- 
fence, to a degree to which our 
means of warfare were by no means 
co-extensive : a great majority seem- 
ed to allow that Great Brifain had 
abundant cause of provocation, and 
that an absolute necessity existed for 
the attacking Spain. 


until tt shall be the interest of one 
or the other to commence them, 
and that when the balance of ag- 
gression inclines neither to-the one 
side or the other, it is of very littie 
weight, in the eye of justice or rea- 
sen, which party has given the first 
blow. They maintained, that Great 
‘Britain was alike injured and out- 
raged by Spain, when the latter 
power acknowledged, by her own 
confession, her obligation to furnish 
France, actually at war with Eng- 
Jand, with a regular yearly subsidy’, 
to the amount of the contingent 
stipulated by the treaty of St. Ilde- 
fonso.—But this was not all : thie 
instrument in question, while it de- 
fined the nature and quantum of the 
assistance so to be furnished in case 
of war, also added, ‘‘ that, if it 
** should be deemed necessary, Spain 


They argued,: 
that where nations are in the situa-: 
tion of merely deferred hostilities, — 
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“¢ should be bound to assist France 
with all her forces!” As Bonaparte 
would, doubtless, be the solearbiter — 
of this necessity; upon the same 4 
principle of commutation, which 
had been adopted in'the case of the 
annual supply of three millions, he 
might, whenever he pleased, have ~ 
called for the whole of her pecunia- 
ry resources, and apply them direct. 
ly as his will and pleasure should 
direct! If then the administration, 
of which Mr. Addingtom was the 
head, had been so weak as to admit 
the principle that it was allowable 
for other nations to assist and aid 
the enemies of Great Britain, with 
all their revenues, provided they did 
not fit out ficcts, it could not be 
supposed that any succeeding go-— 
vernment should .conceive itself 
bound to adhere tea principle so; 
evidently absurd, They asserted, 
that it was much more to the ad- 
vantage of France that Spaim 
should assist hgf with hef money, 
than in any way more active. Did 
the latter fit out an auxiliary fleet, 
the chances’ were that it would be 
destroyed or captured by the Bri- 
tish squadrons, but there was no 
possibility of intercepting, on the 
road, the treasure remitted from 
Madrid to Paris. On the ocean 
alone could that event take place. 
And, finally, thatif the resources of 
Spain were not to be attacked, and 
that she was not to be compelled to 
undergo the expences attendant on 
defensive and offensive war, her 
whole means wauld be at the devo- 
tion of France, a specics of aid ine 
finitely more detrimental to the 
British interests, than the mo 
vigorous co-operation of her arma- 
ments with those of France eou 
have furnished. 

Aft 
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After all that we have said upon 
the subject, the whole probably re- 
solyes itself into this, that as the 
official documents are before the 
world, upon which each party rests 
its justification, -the public have 
every means to determine the ques- 
tion of the justice of the war. On 
that of its policy, the events and 
finalissue of the contest may, per- 
haps, furnish its best criterion. ‘he 
resources and comparative strength 
of two nations are best measur- 
‘ed during their state of actual op- 
position. 

Independently of the vast sums 
which France demanded from Spain, 
under colour of an equivalent for 
the contingent, provided by the 
treaty of St. Ildefonso, she de- 
manded also a very considerable sub- 


 Sidy from Portugal, as the price of 


her neutrality. In fact, it seemed to 
be the system of Bonaparte to 
‘compel the weaker nations of Eu- 
rope to contribute, to the utmost ex- 
tent of their means, towards the ex- 
pences of his wars, Spain, Holland, 
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Portugal, Naples, the Hanse Towns, 
in short every power and state that 
he could threaten and intimidate, 
were all forced to supply this novel 
branch of revenue, which has been 
well defined, by the modern politi- 
cal writers, under the denomination 
of, ‘exterior receipt.” While we 
lament, however, the fallen condition 
of those once proud and happy 
countries, and their being forced 
into alliances, or wars, contrary to 
their interests and their wishes, yet 
we cannot, at the same time, admit 
the principle that they are to be 
spared, on that account, by the 
powers which they attack, or escape 
the consequences of a just reprisal. 

How much soever we may have 
wished to have laid before our rea=- 
ders the whole of. the official cor- 
respondence upon the subject of this 
chapter, the number and volumi- 
nousness of the necessary docu- 
ments preclude their entire inser- 
tion; those however of most mo- 
ment will be found under their pro- 
per head of ** state papers.” 


CHAP. 
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History of Europe.—Preliminary Observations.—Z4Aitmosity af _ the 
French Emperor to England.—Exposition of the Affairs of that Country. 
—Overture of Peace made by Bonaparte to the British Government.— 
Reply thereto.— Anger of Bonaparte.—Muanifestos against the Conduct — 
of England.—Comments of the French Government,—Gieat apparent 

Exertions made by France for the Invasion of England.—State of the — 
Flotilla at Boulogne—And of the Army destined for that Purpose.— 

Activity of the Combined French and Spanish Navy.—Farther Views of — 
Aggrandizement of Bonaparte.—Journey to Italy.—Crowned King of 
Italy at Milan—And annexes Genoa to the French Empire.—Returns to 
Paris.—Reviews his Army at Boulogne.— Dissatisfaction of the Indepens 
dent Powers of Europe.—Treaty between Great Britain and Russta.— 
Object and Conditions thereof.— Accedence of Austria and Sweden.—_ 
. Fruitless Attempt of the Allied Powers to negocidte with France.—An- 
nexation of Genoa to the French Empire.—lRemonstrance of the Court of 
Vienna thereon.—Reply of the French Government—Which rcmonstrates 
in its turn.—Declaration of the Russian Minister at Vienna.—Strongly ins 
dicative of approaching Hostilities.—Secondand stronger Remon strance of 
Vienna against the French Encroachments.—Immediate Change inthe Meas 
‘sures of France. —Abandonment of her Project of invading Great Bri- 
tain—And Preparations, by Bonaparte, to attack the allied Powers.— 
French Note to the Diet of Ratishon.—Reply of Austria.—War inevi- 
table.—Preparations therefor.—Injudicious Conduct ef Austria towards 
Bavaria.— Bonaparte addresses his Senate previously to his joining the 
Army.—Decree in Consequence.—Bonaparte leaves Paris, and puts him- 
self at the Head of his Troops. 


apa decided lead which the 
_ Fyench nation took in the af- 
fair of Kurope, in the course of the 
present year, the gigantic strides 
which her ruler made towards the 
subjugation oft he greater part of Eu- 
rope, if not to universal monarchy ; 
her astonishing success in the field, 
and her immense increase of terri- 
torial dominion and political impor- 
tance, all mark out the propriety of 
giving precedence, in this part of the 
work, to thecontinertal history of 


Europe, which is, indced, little else 
than the painful task of recording 
the triumphs and conquests of Bona- 
parte. 

The unceasing jealousy and 
hatred of the French government | 
towards that of England,  suf- 
ficiently manifested itself, in its have) 
ing compelled Spain into a war with 
the latter power. But the sentix) | 
ments of the emperor may be yet) 
more clearly distinguished, from the) 
tenor of his address te the members 

composing 
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composing the legislative body of 
the nation, on the very last day of 
the year. 
’ After informing this body, that 
however extensive the preparations 
for war had been, yet the ilourish- 
ing condition of the country ren- 
dered it unnecessary to impose fresh 
burthens upon, or demand new sa- 
crifices from, his people; it would 
have been grateful to him, he adds, 
at so solemn an epoch, to see peace 
feigning throughout theworld,but the 
political principles of their enemies, 
find their recent coriduct towards 
Spain, sufficiently make known the 
difficulty of it. He had no ambition 
© exercise in Europe a greater in- 
fluence, but he would not sink in 
that which he had acquired. No 


_ STATE SHOULD BE INCORPORATED IN 


tur Eric, but he would not sa- 
érifice his rights, nor the ties that 
attachec him to the states which he 
had created ! 

In order, however, that neither 
lis Own subjects, nor those of the 

her sovereigns of Kurope, should 


| remain in ignorance of his senti- 


ments, some short time after, he 
caused his legislature to be informed, 
through the medium of the proper 
fanctionary, (after dilating upon 
the strength, resources, and general 
Bopery of every part cf the 
French empire, the valour of his 
troops, his confidence in the prowess 
of his tary, and the flourishing state 
of his finances,) that, ‘* whatever 
may be the movements of the 
English, the destiny of France is 
fixed. Strong in, the riches and 
courage of its defenders, she will 


| faithfully cultivate the alliance of 
| friendly nations. 


France will nei- 
fimerit enemies, nor fear them. 

1 England shall be convinced 
| of the impotence of her efforts to 
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agitate the continent, when she 
shall feel that she cannot but lose in 
a war, without motive or object, 
that FRANCE WILL NEVER ACCEPT 
OF ANY OTHER CONDITIONS THAN 
THOSE OF THE TREATY OF AMIENS, 
and never will consent that she shal 
exercise the right of breaking at 
pleasure those treaties, by, appro- 
then 


priating Malta to herself, 
England will really obtain pacific 


sentiments,—hatred and envy exist 
bat fora time.” 

_ Having thus laid down, with a 
tone sufficiently confident and deci- 
sive, the only terms upon which he 
would accord peace to England, 
Bonaparte resolyed upon a meas 
sure, upon which itis not easy to 
determine whether it should be 
characterized by the peculiar epi- 
thet of insolence or folly! This 
was, at the commencement of the 
present year, to address his Brifan- 
nic majesty personally, in a letter 
written witli his own hand, in which 
he deprecated the further continu- 
ance of a war, in the prosecution of 
which so much useless blood was 
shed, without any view or object 
whatever; that he thought it no 
disgrace to take the first step to- 
wards conciliation,inamoment which 
afforded the most favourable op- 
portunity to silence the passions, 
and listeri only to the sentiments of 
humanity and reason. He adjured 
his majesty not to deny himself the 
happiness of giving peace to the 
world, nor to lgave that delightful 
task to his children. He reminded 
the British monarch, that the latter 
had gained more, in the last tem 
years, both in territory and riches, 


‘than the whole extent of Europe; 


that his country was at the highest 
pitch of prosperity, and could only 
hope to form another goalition of 
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some powers upon the continent 
against France. But that the only 
effect of sucha measure would be to 
increase the preponderance and 
continental greatness of that country. 
—Did England hope to renew the 
internal troubles of France, or de- 
stroy her finances, or deprive her of 
her colonies? A war would pro- 
duce no such effects: the French 
were happy ; a flourishing state of 
agriculture was the support of their 
finances, and the colonies were but 
a secondary object to France; be- 
sides, had not the king of England, 
at that moment, more than he knew 
how to preserve? After some more 
reasoning, of the same kind, this 
curious document concludes, in a 
high-wrought strain of pathetic ex- 
postulation, in the following words, 

—‘* If your majesty would but re- 
flect, you must perceive, that the 
war is without an object; without 
any presumable result to yourself. 
Alas! what a melancholy prospect ! 
To cause two nations to fight for 
the sake of fighting! The world is 
sufficiently large for our two nations 
to exist in it; and reason is suffici- 
ently powerful to discover means of 
reconciling every thing, when the 
wish for reconciliation exists on both 
sides. J have, however, fulfilled a 
sacred duty, and one which is pre- 
cious to my heart.” 

It must be evident, that the ruler 
of France had little else in view, 
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when making this extraordinary 
overture, than that of indulging 


himself in the exercise of an act of 
indecorous presumption, and the 
satisfaction of indulging himself in 
the assumption of that tone of equa- 
lity, with his brother the king of 
Great Britain, to the use of which 
he considered himself entitled, by 
his novel dignity of emperor of the 
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Gauls. Perhaps too he was not 
averse from the desire of appearing 
in the eyes of Lurope as anxious 
for peace; and proposed to himself 
the taking great credit with the con- 
tinent for the magnanimity of this 
offer, while England, on the con- 
trary, by listening to the overtures” 
thus made, would render those 
powers, yet friendly towards her, 
shy, and suspicious of a closer 
connection; or if she rejected them, 
would appear that ruthless and un- 
appeasable disturber of the general 
tranquillity, which was in truth the 
character of her wily opponents 
Be tliat however as it may, it is ob- 
servable, that, inthis important state 
paper, there is no longer to be 
found that tone of arrogant supe- 
riority, which characterised the lane 
guage of the French government in 
the preceding year: no reference to 
the impossibility of England con 
tending ‘* single-handed” with 
France, nor any apparent wish to 
consider the former but as a power 
ful and equal rival. 
Early in the month of February, 
this letter was communicated to the 
legislative body, by order of Bona- 
parte, together with the answer to 
it, written by one of the principal 
secretaries of state of the British go- 
vernment, and addressed to M. 
Talleyrand, the French minister for 
foreign affairs. 
In this reply, to which it is im- 
possible to refuse the character of 
dignity, temper, and moderation, 
Lord Mulgrave acknowledges, on 
the part of his Britannic majesty, 
the receipt of a letter from the head 
of the French government... That 
there was nothing nearer to the 
heart of his majesty, than the ob- 
taining the blessings of peace for his 
people, provided thatit were such as. 
would] 
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would secure it to them permanent- 
ly, and guard the essential interests 
of his states; that this great end 
could only be obtained by arrange- 
ments, which should also ensure the 
tranquillity of the rest of Europe. 
That, conformably to this sentiment, 
his majesty could not attend, more 
particularly to the overture which 
had been made him, until he should 
haye consulted the powers of the 
continent, with whom he was en- 
gaged in confidential connections 
and relations, more particularly 
with the court of St. Petersburgh ; 
and concludes with a well-merited 
eulogium upon the emperor Alex- 
ander. 

M.Segur, in presenting the above, 
introduced them with a speech, 
which plainly evinced that the french 
government was by nomeans pleased 
with the answer they had received. 
He denied the existence or the 
‘chance of a coalition on the conti- 
nent of Europe against France ; 
asserted that Russia would not 
embark ina war merely to gratify 
England, and that the emperor had 
received the most unequivocal tes, 
timonies of the amicable disposi- 
tions of Austriaand Prussia. fia 
word, that the hopes of [ngland, in 
a third coalition, were vain and 
chimerical, and that, ‘‘it only re- 


' mained for French bravery to dis- 


play its whole energy, and to tri- 


-umph, at last, over that eternal enc- 


my to the liberty of the seas and the 
repose of nations,” 

_. The twoother great public bodies, 
‘the tribunate and the conservative 
senate, were also at this period se- 
parately addressed by the proper 
functionaries, to the same effect with 
the oration of M. Segur. Both con- 
tain only illustrations, corollaries 
andamplifications of the same scheme 
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and design, namely, the presenting 
a flattering picture. of the French 
resources and government u onthe 
one hand, and on the other, to fal- 
sify and discolour the truth, in every 
particular connected with Great 
Britain and her continental allies, 
From the speech of M. ‘Talleyrand, 
however, to the tribunate, it should 
seem that it was the wish of the 
French government, that this over- 
ture should be considered as yet 
open, and, that after Russia had 
been consulted, farther discussions, 
of an amicable nature, might take 
place. ‘he passage, to which we 
particularly allude, is too remarkable 
not to give it insertion. 
‘¢'The character that pervades 
this answer,” says the orator, ‘¢ is 
vague aud indeterminate. One sin- 
gie idea only presents itself with 
some precision, that of having re~ 
caurse to foreign powers, and this 
idea is by no means pacific ; a super- 
fluous interference ought not to be 
appealed to, if there be not ade- 
sire to embarrass the discussions and 
to render them endless. The ordi- 
nary consequence of all compli- 
cated negociations is to weary out 
good intentions and to throw back 
nations into a war, become more 
furious from the vexation of an uns 
successful attempt at accommoda- 
tion. Nevertheless, on a question 
regarding a multitude of interests, 
and of passions which have never 
been in unison, we should ‘not rest 
upona single symptom. ‘Time will 
soon develope to us the secret reso- 
lutions of the government of Eng- 
land. Should they be just and mo- 
derate, the calamities of war will 
cease :—Should, on the contrary, 
this first appearance of accommodr- 
tion prove but a false light, intend.d 
only to answer speculations of cre* 
x dit; 
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dit;, to facilitate aloan, the acqui- 
sition of money, purchases, or en- 
terprizes, then we shalj know how 
far the dispositions of the enemy are 
implacable and obstinate ; we shall 
have to banish all hope from a dan- 
gerous lure, and trust without re- 
serve to the goodness of our cause, 
to the justice of Providence, and to 
the genius of the emperor.” 
Corresponding with the tone and 
temper of those angry ebullitions,the 
French official gazette at the same 
time published the speech of the king 
of England to his parliament, with 
a comment upon each paragraph, 
indicative of the same sentiments 
as had peryaded the orations, to 
which we have above adyerted. The 
whole of these manifestos, for they 
can be considered in no other light 
than as such, concluded with general 
denunciations of vengeance against 
the shores of Britain, which were 
threatened with immediate and ir- 
resistable invasion, and against its 
government, whose very existence 
was menaced by the exhaustion 
which the country must endure from 
a continuance of the present for- 
midable.posture of France, for ten 
years te come! 
_ But whatever were the views of 
the French emperor, in having thus 
extended the olive branch, and his 
holding out to Europe that it was 
possible it might yet be accepted, it 
is certain, that no means were left 
unattempted by him, which could 
increase and consolidate his power, 
or annoy that enemy who could 
alone check his career, and put 
bounds to his ambition. His flotilla, 
destined for the invasion of Eng- 
‘land, was hourly augmenting, and 
becoming more concentrated at 
Boulogne, the common place of 
rendezyous- However watchful 
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and intrepid the conduct of the Bri- 
tish cruizers, it was found impossi- 
ble, with every exertion of the most 
consummate skill and bravery, to 
prevent small divisions of the French 
gun boats from stealing along the 
coasts, protected as well by their 
small draught of water, as by the 
powerful batteries, erected where- 
ever an opportune situation pre- 
sented itself from forming a junc- 
tion at the above-named port, 
and their numbers, at the com- 
meucement of the present year, 
were truly formidable. The ar- 
my, destined for the same purpose, 
and encamped on the heights com. 
manding the town and harbour of 
Boulogne, had now increased to up. © 
wards of one hundred thousand men, ~ 
perfectly disciplined, under the 
command of the best officers of 
France, and constantly exercised in — 
embarking and re-landing in and — 
from the flotilla, with a view of 
perfecting them in the great object 
of their destination. And the eyes 
of all Europe were directed towards — 
the preparations for an achievement, 
on the event of which the fate not 
only of the two countries was at 
issue, but that alsa of the whole 
moral and political world. 

We have already seen that Spain 
had been compelled, in consequence 
of her dependant situationon France, 
to become a party to the war with 
Great Britain. In order to render 
this measure the more available to 
his purposes of crippling the resour- 
ces and ruining the finances of Eng- — 
Jand, Bonaparte now determined 
upon a series of bold manceuvres, by 
which, in uniting the naval strength 
of his ally to that of France, he 
hoped to strike a blow, in various 
parts of the world, at one and 
the same moment; and directed not © 

only 


1] 
only against her colonies and-com- 
| merce, but also leave her naval su- 
periority a contested and doubtful 
point. With this view, the squa- 
drons of the French fleet. which had 
hitherto, since the commencement of 
the war, remaincd inactive in their 
_ ports, were, at the beginning of the 
year, putinto a state of the greatest 


activity, and several armaments were 
actually put on foot, which, evading 
the British blockading squadrons, 
spread, for the moment, terror and 
dismay throughout both hemispheres. 
The fate and fortune of the 
French naval expeditions of this 
year, it will be a pleasing part of 
our duty to detail, in a subsequent 
portion of our work, where the ma- 
ritime warfare of both countries 
will be particularly considered and 
detailed. For the present, the pro- 
+ ceedings of the French emperor, on 
the continent, are too important in 
themselves, and too vast in their 
objects, not to engross our primary 
and whole attention. 

It will be recollected, by our rea- 

ders, that, in the course of the last 
year, Bonaparte had assumed the 
imperial purple, and had, in his own 
person, commenced a new dynasty, 
destined to usurp the throne of the 

Bourbons, and reign over the vast 

“dominions of France and her depen- 
dencies. 

But although this personage, (cer- 
tainly one of the most fortunate if 
not the greatest character on which 

the page of history has ever dwelt,) 
had taken upon himself the style 
and title of emperor of the Gauls, 
respect for the form of govern- 
ment he had so recently estab. 
lished in the northern and middle 

* provinces of italy, induced him to 
- forego,at the moment of his advance- 
ment to the imperial diadem, the 
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personal sovereignty of that coun- 
try, and which still therefore re- 
tained the name of ‘ republic,” of 
which Bonaparte was the nominal 
head. 

The entire success however of the 
experiment which the emperor had 
tried upon the feelings of the French 
nation, and the acquiescence of the 
greater partofthe Muropean courts 
to the assumption of his new dignity, 
emboldened him, in the course of the 
present year, to extend his views of 
family aggrandizement, and the iron 
crown of Charlemagne was destined 
to circle the brows of Bonaparte. 
It is also more than probable, that 
policy and the lust of conquest had 
an equal share with ambition in in- 
ducing him to take the name of king 
of Italy. The limits and preten- 
sions of the ‘Italian republic” 
were necessarily defined by the 
name and nature of the government 
it had chosen, and which could only 
extend to those provinces of which 
it already consisted. But the king- 
dom of Italy must necessarily com- 
prise, unless the title were allowed 
to be a palpable absurdity, the whole 
of the natural and artificial divisions 
of that delightful country. When 
Bonaparte, therefore, desired to be 
its crowned and acknowledged 
monarch and was hailed ‘ king 
of Italy,” his views upon the 
southern provinces, and the rich 
and fertile island of Sicily, when 
the character of the man is con- 
sidered, could be no longer pro- 
blematical. This conjecture too 
was not diminished in force, when it 
was remembered, that, under pre- 
tences equally insolent and unjust, 
the French were actually in con- 
siderable force in Naples, occupy- 
ing thestrong andimportant position 
of Otranto, and that a large bod 
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of troops were always kept in mo- 
tion, hovering upon the Neapolitan 
frontier. 

Whether all, or some only, of the 
motives we have detailed, operated 
upon the mind of the French em- 
peror, upon this occasion, certain it 
is, that he lost no time in carrying 
his purposes intoeffect. In affected 
compliance with the addresses which 
were poured in upon him, from the 
various constituted unthorities of 
the Italian republic, who, like the 
_ Cappadocians of old, supplicated 
the yoke of bondage, and which 
urged the necessity cf his appear- 
ance in Italy, to remedy the defects 
of a constitution they pretended 
was imperfeét, and utterly inade- 
quate to the wants and wishes of the 
people, Bonaparte, accompanied by 
his empress, set off for Milan, where 
he arrived early in the month of 
May. Not the Consul Fiaminias, 
when, on the part of the Roman 
senate, he announced the restora- 
tion of liberty to the oppressed and 


dejected states of Greece, was re- — 


ceived with so much apparent tran- 
sport, certainly not with so much 
aduljetion, as was now the person, 
who came expressly for the purpose 
of giving them a tyrant and a task- 
master, by the Italian states! Meet- 
ings were immediately convened, 
and the whole republic, at the feet 
of Bonaparte, humbly besought him 
to rel‘cve them from the burthen of 
governing themselves, and to take 
upon himself, and his heirs, the 
Italian diadem. ‘To this flattering 
request the French emperor was not 
found inexorable, and, on the 26th 
day of May, he added to his other 
titles, that of ‘¢ king of Italy”!!! 
The coronation took place at 
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Milan, with the utmost splenduur, 
solemnity, pomp, and the mast ime 
posing magnificence. The emperor, 
seated on a superb tirrone, having on 
his right the houours of the empire, 
on the left the honours of Ltaly, 
and before him~ the honours of 
Charlemagne, was invested with the 
usual insignia of royalty, by the 
cardinal archbishop, and finally as- 
cending the altar, seiged upon the 
celebrated iron crown, there de- 
posited, and placed it upon his head, 
saying, at the same time, with aloud 
voice, and in a tone of defiance, (it 
being a part of the ancient ceremo- 
nial on the enthroning of the Lam- 
bard kings) the remarkable words : 
Diew me la donne; gare a qui la 
touche* ! 

After the ceremony, than which 
nothing could be more magnificent, 
a constitutional code, being the third 
which this country hadreceived from — 
France, was communicated to the 
states, and eagerly accepted by 
them. The most remarkable of its. 
provisions were, the placing the re- 
gal authority solely in the person — 
of Bonaparte, with the privilege of — 


-naming his successor ; after which, 


however, the crown, with certain ~ 
linitations, was to be hereditary. 
It was decreed that, hereafter, the 
monarch must constantly reside - 
within the Italian States, but that, 
while the present king retained the 
crown of Italy, he might cause 
himself to be represented by a vice- 
roy, who must, however, reside 
within the boundaries of the king- 
dom. & 
After the death of Bonaparte, 
the kingdom of Italy must never 
again be vested in the same person 
with that of the French empire, 
but | 


* God gives it to me ;—beware those who touch it ! 


| 


: 


| 
| 
| 
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but be entirely disparted and sepa- 
rated from it--and ample means 
were ailowed and provided for the 
maintenance of the regal dignity— 
the endowment of the queen—and 
every other expence incident to the 
high station the country had placed 
in the hands of Napoleon, the first 
of that name, king of Italy. Im- 
mediately after the promulgation of 
this body of laws, Prince Kugene, 
(Beavharnois) son in law to the 
new monarch, was appointed vice- 
roy -—a sew order of knighthood 
was instituted, that of ** the iron 
crown,” with considerable revenues 
attached to it;—and the organiza- 
tion of the new kingdom was en- 
tirely arranged and completed. 
It may easily be believed, that 
those powers of Europe, who were 
‘disposed to maintain their indepen- 
dence, considered this step ef Bo- 
Naparte as an additional proof of 
-hislust ofacquisition,and his determi- 
nation, upon every occasion, to con- 
centrate in himself so large a share 
of the dominion and power of the 
continent, as would render it diffi- 
cult for their whole united strength, 
at a period not very remote, to re- 
sist any further encroachment he 
might meditate upon what yet re- 
mained unsubdued by his arms in 
Eerope. But before it was possible 
for the courts of Vienna, or St. 
Petersburgh, to concert upon any 
measure, whether of remonstrance 
or resistance, to this late act of ag- 
gression of Bonaparte against the 
tranquillity of [urope, for such it 
could not but be considered, a fresh 
instance of his insatiable policy 
Struck too forcibly and immediate- 


© powers of the continent, to ad- 

mit of extenuation, or of any pallia- 

tive measure, and which forced 
' 2 .¢ 


ly at the interests and freedom of . 
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those powers to take steps, which 
ended in a renewal of continental 
war, and gave rise to circumstances 
the most calamitous, and the most 
unfortunate to the interests of man- 
kind. 

It was observable that, at the ce~ 
remonial of the crowning Bona- 
parte, the doge of the Ligurian 
republic was present at Milan, 
doubtless in order the better to pre- 
pare himself for the part which, 
in a few days, he was called upon to 
play. Hitherto, Bonaparte had 
preserved to Genoa, the once proud 
rival of Venice for the empire of 
the seas, and always the firm and 
attached, indeed the natural ally of 
France, an appearance of indepen- 
dence, and, under the new constita- 
tions of the Ligurian republic, had 
condescended to consider and treat 
with her as an independent state. 
It is true, the new republic had 
not much to boast of, either in the 
terms or the result of the treaty, 
which was concluded between her 
and France, in the course of the 
lastyear. For the liberty of sailing - 
under French colours, and a few 
other as equivocal advantages, 
Genoa had bound herself to furnish 
France with 6000 sailors, during 
the continuance of the present war : 
she likewise ceded her harbour, 
dock-yards, arsenals, &c. to the 
disposal of the French government ; 
and further engaged to construct 
a bason, large enough to build and 
equip ten sail of the line, at her 
own expence; the ships to be 
built from her stores, solely for the 
use of Irance !—For these con- 
cessions, her independence was to 
be acknowledged and secured. — 

But the tender mercies of the 
French ruler were not to be of long 
eudurance. An extension of the 

same 


same policy, which had operated 
in the change of the government of 
the Italian republic, was to extin- 
guish for ever the liberty and in- 
dependence of Genoa! 

We have already seen, that in the 
settlement of the throne of Italy, it 
was stipulated that it should never 
hereafter vest in the person of the fu- 
ture French emperor: hencea possi- 
bility of an entire separation between 
the two countries in political friend- 
ship and relations. Contemplating 
such an event, the annexation of 
Genoa and its territory to the 
crown of France was an objeé& of 
the last importance. Already in 
possession of Savoy and Piedmont, 
that of Genoa secured the passage 
of French armies inte Italy, by a 
road, which, if in the hands of an 
hostile, or even a neutral power, 
would be utterly impracticable, and 
the future dependence of Italy upon 
France might be rendered, or gra- 
dually become, doubtful and pre- 
carious. 

Before such considerations the 
faith of treaties was as nothing in 
the scale ; and the chief of the Li- 
gurian republic was given to under- 
stand that he must prepare himself 
to make, in the name of the people, 
a formal surrender of their liberties 
and territory to the French nation, 
This ceremony took place, with all 
due solemnity, at Milan, on the 
fourth of June, when the doge, in a 
full convocation of the great officers 
of state of the new kingdom of Ita- 
ly, addressed Bonaparte, and so- 
licited him to grant to the Genoese 
nation the happiness of being his 
subjects! His majesty returned a 


very long and avery gracious an-. 


swer3 in the course of which he 

said, ** | will realize your wish—l 

*¢ will unite you to my great people. 
3 
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“¢ It will be to me a new means for 
‘‘ rendering more efficacious the 
‘* protection ] have always loved to 
‘¢ grant you. My people will re- 
** ceive you with pleasure. They 
‘¢ know that, in all circumstances, 
*¢ you have assisted their arms with 
*¢ friendship, and have supported 
*¢ them with all your means. They 
*¢ find besides, with your ports, an 
‘¢increaseof maritime power, which 
‘6 is necessary to them to sustain 
** their lawful rights against the op- 
‘¢ pressors of the seas. You will 
“« find, in your union with my peo- 
*¢ ple, a continent. You have only 
‘6 ports anda marine. You will 
‘¢ find a flag, which, whatever may 
‘be the pretensions of my encmies, 
‘¢ | will maintain, on all the seas of 
*: the universe, constantly free from 
*¢ insult, and from search, and ex- 
‘** empt from the right of blockade, 
‘¢ which I will never recognize but 
‘* for places really blockaded, as 
“¢ well by sea as by land. You 
‘¢ will find yourselves sheltered un- 
*¢ der it from this shameful slavery, 
*¢ the existence of which I re- 
‘¢ Juétantly suffer with respect to 
“¢ weaker nations, but from which 
“*] will always guarantee my sub- 
*e-je6ts.7/ 

We have gone to greater length, 
in the foregoing extract, than is our 
usual custom, but the opportunity 
of displaying the insolence, and ar- 
rogant assumption of the man, was 
too tempting not to be embraced, 
and it may also serve as an useful 
record of the manner in which the 
independency of states, in alliance 
with France, was terminated at the 
will and pleasure of the individual to 
whom we have adverted. 

Having thus secured, to himself, 
personal aggrandizement, to his 
family the reversion of a new font 
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ed kingdom, and to France a most 


important territorial acquisition, 
Ponaparte returned to Paris, where 
he arrived on the 12th of August, 
a> 1 was received on the road and in 
fis cap ‘al with demonstrations of 
4)» greatest personal attachment of 
si people, and of their entire ap- 
» obation of his conduct. 

W bether it were that these great 
arr ngements having been completed 


~to his perfet satisfaction, that he 


now serious!y meditated the invasion 
of the British islands; or that, 
aware of the necessity there would 
be of specdily employing the whole 
of his disposable force upon “he 
continent; the emperor had hard- 
ly returned to his capital, when he 
repaired to the encamped army at 
Boulogne, for the purpose of review- 
ing it, as well as to inspeét the 
means by which it was to pass the 
Narrow seas. Having satisfied him- 
self of the efficiency and excellent 
appointment of this vast body of 
troops, not less at that moment than 
115,000 disciplined soldiers, without 
counting upon the cavalry or ar- 
tillery, he again proceeded to Paris, 
where the threatening aspect of 
affairs required his immediate pre- 
sence. 

From the tenor of the official 
publications which appeared in the 
course of-last year, on the part of 
those powers who could, with 
safety to themselves, openly remon- 
‘strate against the daily aggressions 
and increasing pretensions of the 
chief of the French nation, it might 
have been expected, that, ere long, 
farther efforts would be made to 
assert the independence of Europe, 
and set bounds to his ambition. 

In faét, early in the present year, 
auth of "April) a treaty of con- 
’ 
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cert, between his majesty and the 
emperor of Russia, was signed at 
St. Petersburgh,* whereby, after 
observing. that the state of suf- 
fering in which Europe was placed 
demanded speedy remedy, the 
contraéting parties mutually agreed 
to consult upon the means of put- 
ting a stop thereto, without waiting 
for further encroachments on the 
part of the French government. In 
this view, they agreed to employ the 
most prompt and, most eflicacious 
means to form a general league of 
the states of Europe, and in order to 
accomplish the end proposed, to col- 
leét together a force which, inde pend- 
ently of thesuccours furnished by his 
Britannic majesty, might amount to 
500,000 effective men, and to em- 
ploy the same with energy, in ordgr 
either. to induce or to compel the 
French government to consent to 
the re-establishment of peace, and 
of the balance of Europe. 

The objeét proposed to be effeét- 
ed by this league was the evacuation 
of the Hanoverian territory and 
the north of Germany, 

The establishment of the inde- 
pendence of the republics of Holland 


»and Switzerland. 


The re-establishment of the king 
of Sardinia, in Piedmont, with as 
large an augmentation of territory 
as circumstances would permit. 

The future security of the king- 
dom of Naples, and the complete 
evacuation of Italy, the island of 
Elba included, by the French 
forces, 

The establishment of an order of 
things in Europe, which might etfec. 
tually guarantee the security and 
independence of the different states, 
and present a solid barrier against 
future usurpations, 

His 


* Vide State Papers, 
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His Britannic majesty engaged to 
contribute to the common efforts, 
by employing his forces, both by 
sea and Jand, as well as vessels for 
transporting troops in the general 
plan of operations, and to assist the 
different powers by subsidies, which 
should correspond with the amount 
of iheir respeétive forces so employ- 
ed. 

It was mutually agreed that, in the 
event of this league being formed, 
they would not make peace with 
France, but with the common con- 
sent of all the powers, who should 
become parties to it. 

Sweden and Austria had already 
entered into these views ; however, 
no intention was manifested on the 
part of these powers to proceed to 
hostilities, until an attempt to attain, 
by negociation, the objeéts of the 
concerted alliance had proved abor. 
tive ; on the contrary, a Russian en- 
yoy (Baron Novosiltzoff) was nomi- 
nated to negociate with France, and 
had aétually proceeded to Berlin, 
on his way to Paris, when the intelli- 
gence arrived of the annexation of 
Genoa to the French empire. 

‘Under this change of circum- 
stances, he applied to his court for 
fresh instructions: the result was his 
immediate recal. But, before his 
departure, he addressed a note, dated 
the 10th of July, to Baron Harden- 
berg, the Prussian minister, which 
was communicated by him to M. 
ja Forét, the French resident at Ber- 
lin, explaining the cause of the in- 
terruption of his mission. 

This was a signal to Austria for- 
mally to become a member of the 
league, and accordingly a treaty to 
that effect was signed onthe 9th of 
August, by her plenipotentiary at 
St. Petersburgh. 

About the same period, a note 
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was addressed, by the Austrian am, 
bassador at Paris, to the French 
minister for foreign affairs,expressive 
of the anxious desire of his court 
to concur with the courts of Lon: 
don and St. Petersburgh, in their 
endeavours to promote a general 
pacification, when the overtures to 
be made to the French government, 
by M. Novosiltzoff, were suddenly 
broken off, by the changes recently 
made in the condition of the repub- 
lics of Genoa and Lucca. ‘hat — 
these events still further urged the — 
court of Vienna ta recommend the — 
renewal of measures of concilia- 
tion, in which she was willing to 
lend her most earnest assistance. 

In reply to this note, it was ob- 
served, by M. Talleyrand, that, from 
the conduét of England and Russiay 
little hopes could be entertained of 
the sincerity of their pacific inten- 
tions ; that Austria had it in her 
power to compel them to have re- 
course to what they professed ; for 
neither of those powers could act 
with effect against France, without 
the co-operations of Austria or 
Prussia, and that the latter was the 
steady ally of France. And it is 
asked, what reliance can be placed 
in these professions of Austria, — 
when she continues to maintain an — 
army of 72,000 men in Italy, whilst — 
France has only 50,000 in that 
country, 15,000 of whom are 
stationed at the extremity of the 
kingdom of Naples? He then ad-— 
verts to the military preparations on 
foot in Poland, and in Italy, the 
evident result of combined opera. © 
tions. In this state of things, what 
other course had the emperor of 
the French to adopt, than to antici-— 
pate his enemies? But if Austria — 
would issue a declaration similar to” 
that made by Prussia, and reduce 

hey 
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her army in Italy, and the Tyrol, 
aud reduce her military force to the 
peace establishment, peace with 
England must ensue, and that the 
crowns of France and Italy should 
be separated for ever, and that 
Europe would be indebted to the 
wisdom of Austria for her tran. 
quillity and security, but that a con- 


trary conduét would precipitate. 


Europe into a situation which could 
not be foreseen or calculated. 

This was followed by another 
note from the French minister for 
foreign affairs, to the Austrian am. 
bassador at Paris, wherein the for- 
mer topics are repeated, and termi- 
nating with the demand, 

That the twenty-one regiments 
which had been sent to the German 
and Italian Tyrol should be with- 
drawn, and that those troops only 
‘should remain in the said provinces 
which were there six months before. 

That the camp fortifications should 
be discontinued, including those at 
Venice. 

That the troops in Stiria, in Ca- 
vinthia, in I’riuli, and the Venetian 
territory, be reduced to thenumbers 
at which they stood six month be- 
fore. And 

That Austria declare to England 

her unshaken determination to pre- 
serve an exact neutrality. 

On the 31st of August, a declara- 
tion was officially made, by the Rus- 
sian ambassador at Vienna, the ma- 
terial substance of which was that, 
‘in compliance with the Austrian 
‘court, his majesty the emperor of 
all the Russias had resolved to ac- 
cede to the request of renewing the 
hegociation for peace, which had 

been broken off, by the recal of M. 
Novosiltzoff, as soon as the head of 
the French government should assent 
‘thereto. 

And, as a measure of precaution, 
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to cause two armies of 50,000 men 
each, to march to the Danube, in 
order to give weight to the negocias 
tions, solemnly declaring that it was 
his imperial majesty’s intention to 
recal those troops as soon as the so 
much desired security of all the states 
of Kurope should be obtained. 

To this succeeded a second note 
from the court of Vienna to the 
French government, which wastrans- 
mitted on the 3rd of September, de- 
claring,that ‘ that power had no other 
view than that of maintaining peace 
and friendship with France, and of 
securing the general tranquillity of 
the continent ; that the maintenance 
of peace did not consist solely in a 
forbearance from any positive at- 
tack ; that it required the fulfilment 
of those treaties upon which peace 
had been founded.’ 

‘ The peace existing between Aus 
tria and France originated with the 
treaty of Luneville; that treaty 
guaranteed the independence of the 
Italian, Helvetic, and Batavian re- 
publics; Austria had to complain 
that these stipulations were violated; 
that the maintenance of genéral tran- 
quillity required that each power 
should confine itself within its own 
frontiers, and respect the rights of 
other nations, whether weak or 
strong: in fine, when she sets her- 
self up as an arbitress to regulate 
the common interests of nations, and 
to exclude every other state from 
taking any part in the maintenance 
of general tranquillity and the ba- 
lance of power.’ 

‘ The emperor had never ceased to 
demand the execution of the before. 
mentioned stipulations: however, 
the emperor Napoleon, notwith- 
standing his frequent and solemn as- 
surances, in his character of presi- 
dent of the Italiam republic, that he 

was 
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was far from entertaining any plans 
for further aggrandiscment, or of in- 
fringement on the independence of 
the italian states, thought proper to 
assume the title of king of Italy, and 
to accompany this measure with 
threats and military preparations.’ 

‘This did not prevent the court of 
Austria from concurring in the pa- 
cific overtures made by Russia and 
England, but at the very moment 
when the requisite passports were 
transmitted to the negociator for 
that purpose, fresh attacks were 
made on the political existence of 
other independent states in Italy— 
an encampment of 30,000 men, in 
the plain of Marengo, was speedily 
followed by another of 40,000 en 
the frontiers of the Tyrol and the 
Austrian Venetian provinces.’ 

‘ ilis majesty thus found himself 
under the necessity of providing, 
without delay, for his own safety, 
This was the cause of his present 
armament. ‘Tae emperor armed not 
with hostile views; he armed not to 
operate a diversion against a landing 
in Knglaud; he armed for the main.« 
tenance of the peace existing between 
him and France, for those stipulae 
tions without which this peace would 
become illusory, and to attain that 

\ Just equipoise which is calculated to 
secure the balance and permanent 
tranquillity of Ktirope.’ 
‘This paper concludes with a de- 
claration that Austria was ready to 
enter into a negociation,-in conjunc- 
. tion with Russia, for maintaining the 

eace of the continent on the most 
inoderate termS compatible with the 
general tranquillity and security ; 
that whatever should be the issue of 
the negociations, even should hosti- 
lities commence, they pledged them- 
selves to abstain. from every inter- 
ference with the internal concerns of 
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France, or to alter thestate of the 
German 


existing relations in the 
empire, and to defend, to the utmost 
of their power, the integrity of the 
Ottoman Porte. 
the sentiments of England were con- 
formable to those expressed in the 
above paper. 

Bonaparte, who had tillnow ape 
parently devoted his entire atten- 
tion to the maturing of his projects 
for the invasion of Great Britain, 
immediately, upon the receipt of this 
note, which was sufficiently expla- 
natory of the intentions of Austria, 
resolved tomarch, without delay, hig 
whole military force, in order to dis- 
perse and destroy the combination 
which he perceived was formed 
against him. Promptitude in his 


operations he considered the more — 


necessary, in as muchas the Russian 
troops, which were intended to co- 
operate in favour of Austria, had 
not yet passed their own frontier. 
We havealready observed, that Bo- 


And finally, that - 


naparte, in the view of over-running ” 


the British empire, had assembled s 


the principal part of his forces op- 
posite to the English coast, and had 
maintained their military establish- 
ment complete, so that he possessed, 
on the shortest emergency, an army 
ready to undertake any oflensive 
operations, and perhaps it was a re» 
lief to him to find an opportunity 
of giving activity to troops, which 
had, during the preceding two years, 
remained stationary. 

His first step was to reinfoves 
his army in Italy; he then dismantled 
his flotilla at Boulogne; caused the 
major part of his troops, in Holland 
and in Hanover, to march, by the 


most rapid movements, and the most- 


direct routes, to meet the Austrians, 


who were collected on the Danube, * | 


and 60,000 men were decreed to be 


raised, - 


- 
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raised, by conscription, to recruit the 
armies. 

These measures were accompanied 
by a note, presented by the French 
minister to the diet of Ratisbon, 


* stating, that the conduct of Austria 


menaced a new war; that that power 
had extended her territory, on the- 
right side of the Pavia, and made 
acquisitions in Swabia, subsequently 
fo the treaty of Luneville, which 
had materially altered the relative 
situation of the neighbouring states 
of Germany ; that the debt of 
Venice had remained undischarged, 
contrary to the spirit and the letter 
of the treaties of Campo Formio 
and of Luneville, and that the peo- 
ple of Milan and Mantua had, con- 
trary to formal stipulations, been 
denied justice to their demands; that 
Austria had recognized the right of 
blockade arrogated’ by England; 


that the Frenclt emperor had eva- 


cuated Switzerland, and had kept in 
Italy only a sufficient number of 
troops to maintain the positions 
which they occupied, at the extre- 
mity of the peninsula, in order to 
protect the commerce of the Iievant, 
and to insure an object of compen- 
sation, which might determine Eng- 
fjand and Russia to evacuate Corfu. 
That his operations had been 
solely directed to the re-establish- 
ment of the equilibrium of commerce, 
and the equal right of all flags upon 
the sea. For this purpose, he had 
collected his forces upon the borders 
of the ocean, far distant from the 
Austrian frontiers, and had em- 
ployed all the resources of his em- 
pireto construct fleets, to form his 
marine, and improve his ports; that, 
atthis moment, Austria rises from a 
State of repose, places her forces on 
the war establishment, sends one 
army into the states of Italy, and 
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another into the Tyrol, makes new 
levies of cavalry, forms magazines, 
strengthens her fortresses, terrifies, 
by her preparations, the people of 
Bavaria, Swabia, and of Switzer- 
land, and manifests an intention of 
making a diversion favourable to 
England, and more injurious to 
France than would be adirect cam- 
paign, and an open declaration of 
war. Austria has professed that she 
had no hostile intention against 
France :—against whom then are 
these pseparations directed ? Are they 


against the Swiss? Are they against 


Bavaria? Or. are they directed 
against the German empire itself? 
His majesty the. emperor of the 
French. declares that he will con. 
sider as a formal declaration of war 
against himself, every aggression 
against the German body, and espe- 
cially against Bavaria; he will never 
separate the interests of his empire 
from those of the princes of Ger- 
many who are attached to him. 

To this note Austria replied, ‘ that, 
so far from causing any interruption 
to a general peace, that she had of- 
fered her mediation, which had been 
refused by France, but that France 
wished not for peace, for that situa- 
tion is not peace, but more destruc- 
tive than actual war, in whicha single 
power, already too formidable by its 
greatness, continues alone armed, 
and is prevented by no opposition 
from occupying with its troops, and 
oppressing and subjecting one inde~ 
dent state after another,’ 

‘To put an end to this state of 
things was the true object of the 
arming on the part of Austria and 
Russia, and that the two courts were 
ready to prove the disinterestedness 
of their views, by entering into any 
negociation founded on principles of 
justice and moderation, and that 

it 
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it became the more necessary to 
take active measures of precaution, 
as, from certain indications, it was 
apparent, that several princes of 
the frontier circles had been en- 
couraged by France to take up arms 
against their emperor and co-esiate, 
and to’ this end, that. new engage- 
ments had been entered into inimi- 
cal to those existing.’ 

A rupture now became inevita~ 
ble, and several powers placed them- 
selvesin an attitude to meet hostili- 
ties. Bavaria, of whom strong sus« 
picions were entertained, was sum- 
moned to incorporate her troops 
with the Anstrian army, and the lat- 
ter in full force passed the Inn early 
in the month of September, and en- 
deavoured to enforce this command, 

It must be acknowledged, that 
the Austrians acted with little cir- 
cumspection towards Bavaria: heavy 
exactions were made upon the coun- 
try, the paper money of Vienna was 
forced into circulation at its nomi- 
nal value, whilst it had fallen to a 
great discountat home. ‘These pro 
ceedings were attempted to be justi- 
fied on the ground of political neces- 
sity. 
The elector immediately retired 
from Munich to Wurtzburgh, and 
the Bavarian troops effected a re- 
treat into Franconia. 

On this intelligence, Bonaparte 
prepared to place himself at the 
head of his armies, which were al- 
ready advanced upon their march ; 
but, prior to his departure, he re- 
paired, on the 23d of September, to 
the senate house, and caused to be 
read to that body, an exposition of 
the comparative conductof Franee 


and Austria, since the conclusion of 
the peace of Luneville. Tis carnest 
desire to have preserved the peace 
of thecontinent is therein expressed; 
the charges against England and 
Austria particularly are reiterated ; 
and after observing upon the inva+ 
sion of the Bavarian territories, it 
concludes with a solemn declaration, 
‘that the empcror of theF rench would 
never lay down his arms, until he 
had obtained full and entire satisfac- 
tion, and complete security, as well — 
for his own estates as for those of 
his allies.’ 

At this sitting, the senate passed 
a decree for raising $0,000 addi- — 
tional conscripts. Bonaparte then — 
informed the senators ¢ that he was — 
about to place himself at the headof _ 
his army, in order to succour his 
allies; that the war had already com- 
menced, by the invasion of Bavaria, 
the elector of which had aétually 
been driven from his territorics. He 
exhorted the French people to sup- — 
port their emperor in the present 
unprovoked war, and concluded his — 
address in the following words :— 
‘¢ Frenchmen, your emperor will do 
his duty, my soldiers willdo their’s, 
you will do your’s.”? — 

Bonaparte, haying appointed his — 
brother Joseph to superintend the 
government during his absence, set — 
out from Paris on the 24th of Sept. — 
to place himself at the head of the 
army, and arrived at Strasburgh on — 
the 26th: he was accompanied by the 
empress Josephine, marshal Ber- 
thier, and a numerous suite. On his 
arrival, he was received by the ~ 
mayor of thattown with the usual — 
compliments. 
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CHAP, XIII. 


History of Europe continued.—Route of the different Corps of the French 
Army to the Scene of Action—of Bernadotte—Marmont—Davoust—Soult 
—Ney—Lannes—and of Murat, with the Reserve-—Passage of the 
Rhine by the French Artillery.—Proclamation of the French Emperor— 
and Address to his Army—which he joins at Kehl.—Recetves the Com- 
pliments of the Electors of Baden and Wirtemburg.—Junction of the French. 
and Bavarians.—March for the Danube.—General Position of the French 
Army.—Strength of the Austrian Force.—Precautions taken to prevent 
the Advance of the French Trvops—useless—and why —Bridge over the 

Danube, at Donawert, forced by the French.—Communication cut off, by 
the latter, betwcen Ulm and Augsburgh.—Action at Wertingen—disas- 
trous to the Austrians.—French take Possession of Augshurgh—and drive 
the Austrians from Aicha—Universal Advance of the french Army—and 
Position.— Bonaparte reviews his Troops, and distribuies military Re- 
wards and Honours for the Affair of Wertingen.—Danube passed by the 

_ right Wing of the French at Guntzburgh—and the Bridges on the River 
_ taken Possession of between that Place and Leipheim,—Brave Defence of 
Prince Ferdinand—but forced to retreat to Ulm,—Loss thereon.—Pas- ° 
sage of the Danube by the Centre and Left of the French Army—and of 
the Lech —Masterly Maneuvres of Bonaparte separate General Mack 

Srom Vi tenna.—Bernadotte commands the Inn, and Bonaparte marches - 
against Ulm.—Straitened Position of General Mack and the Austrian 

Force at Ulm.—The Entrenchments without the City carried by the French. 

—Memmingen surrounded and taken by Marshal Soult.—Prince Ferdi-° 
-nand retreats from Biberach to Uln.—Ulm totally cut off—and in- 
wested by the French.—Brave Altempt of Prince Ferdinand to cut his 
Way from Ulm into Bohemia.—Pursued by Prince Murat and Marshal 
Lannes.—Overtaken at Nordlingen.—General Werneck and twelve thou- 
sand Austrians lay down their Arms.—Good Conduct of Prince Ferdinand.— 
severe Loss—but makes good his Retreat with Part of his Corps —Despe- 
rate Situation of Mack in Uln.—Errors of that General.—Bonaparte 
prepares to storm Ulm.—Harangues his Army.—Summonses General 

Mack.—Terms—agreed to.—Strange and unaccountable Conduct of Ge- 
neral Mack.—He and the whole Austrian Army surrender themselves Pri- 
soners of War.—TInsolent Triumph of Bonaparte on that Occasion.—G@on- 
siderations on this disastrous Event.—Rewards bestowed by Bonaparte upon 

| his Army and Generals.—Austrian Prisoners sent off to France—and the 
Fortifications of Ulm and Memmingen demolished.—Bonaparte proceeds 
Vou. XLVII. L : by 
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by Augsburgh to Munich, where he is received with the greatest Honours, 
—Movement of the whole French Army towards the Inn.—Disposition 
thereof.— Passage of the Inn.—United Austrian and Russian Army re- 
tire upon Vienna.—Efforts made to defend that City.—Brannau taken, 
and occupied by the French Arny.—Bernadotte marches to Saitsburgh, 
and defeats an Austrian Corps.—Successes of the French main Army under 
Prince Murat —Lintz tal‘en.—French cross the Traun and the Ens.—In- 
effectual Attempt of the Russians to impede the Progress of the French 
Arms.— Austrian Proposition for an Armistice—rejected—and why.—Af- 
fair of Neustadt.—-<ustrians defeated.—Vienna totally exposed to the 
Prench—-and sends @ Deputation to Bonaparte to sue for Mercy.—Re- 
treat of the Emperor of Austria to Brunn.—Vtenna taken Possession of by 
the French without Opposition.—The Danube crossed at Vienna by the 
French Army and the allied Austrians and Russians pursued into Mora- — 
via.— Bonaparte enters Vievna.—Partial Success of the Russians over 
. General Moriier.—The Court of Austria retreats from Bruun to Olmutz.— 
Continued Successes and Advances of the French Army»—Russians defeat- 
ed at Guntersdorff.—Head Quarters of the French advanced to Znaim— _ 
and Brunn taken Possesston of.-~Bonaparte enters Brunn.—Austrian and 
Russian r my take a Position between. Brunn and Olmutz.— Russians re- 
inforced —Probability of ageneral Battle. 


HE French army, estimated at 

about 140,000 men, was,by this 
time, rapidly advanced towards the 
scene of action: it moved in six 
divisions ; the first corps, under 
marshal Berwradotte, commenced 
its march from Hlanoyer, about the 
same time that the army set out 
from Boulogne, and reached Wurtz- 
burgh, in Franconia, on the 23d 
of September, by the route of Got. 
tingen and Frankfort.—General 
Marmont proceeded from Holland 
to Mentz, at the head of the second 
corps,passed the Rhine at Cassel,and 


the 3d corps, commanded by mar-- 


shal Davoust, passed the Rhine, on 
the 26th, at Manheim, and advanc- 
ed by Heidelberg and Neckar-Hltz, 
on the Neckar.—Ihe 4th corps, 
under marshal Soult, passed the 
Rhine on the same day, by a bridge 
thrown. over it at Spires, and ad- 
vanced towards ifeilbrun, on the 


Neckar.—Marshal Ney, with the — 
5th division, likewise crossed that — 
river on the 26th, by a flying bridge 
opposite Dunlach, and marched — 
towards Stutgardt.—The 6th corps, — 
commanded by marshal Lannes, — 
passed the Rhine on the 25th, at — 
Kehl, and advanced towards Louis-_ 
burgh. , 

Prince Murat, with the reserve i 
of cavalry, likewise passed the — 
Rhine at Kehl, and took a position — 
in which he remained, dering seq — 
veral days, before the defiles of 
the Black Forest, as it were to” 
make the Austrians believe the 
French army meant to take that 
route, ; 

On the 30th, the great park of 
artillery passed the Rhine, at the 
same place, and advanced upow 
Heilbrun. e 

The main body of this army 


being ndw on the German side o} 
the 


the Rhine, Bonaparte hereupon 
issued a proclamation to his troops, 
_ wherein he stated, ‘‘ that the third 
coalition had commenced ; the Aus- 
trian army had passed the Inn ; 
_ and, in violation of all treaties, had 
attacked and driven his ally from 
his capital. We will not stop, con- 
tinues he, until we have secured the 
independence of the Germanic bo- 
dy, relieved our allies, and con- 
founded the pride of unjust assail- 
anis.—Our politics shall not again 
suffer by our generosity ; for we 
will not make peace, without a 
| guarantee for its execution.—Sol- 
diers, your emperor is in the midst 
| of you.—You are but the van- 
| guard of the great nation ; if it be 
necessary, it will in a moment rise, 
at my voice, io dissolve this new 
Teague, which [British gold and 
hatred have woven. We have to 
| expect privations and hardships of 
| every description, but we will con- 
| quer every obstacle, and we will 
not rest, until we have planted 
our eagles on the territories of our 
bye Having left his court, 
| accompanied, by his staff, and a 
i. of his guards, he crossed the 


hine at Kehl, on the, 29th, to 
join the army. That night he pass- 
ed at Ettlingen, where he received 
the compliments of the cleétor and 
| Princess of Baden, and the next day 

he proceeded to Louisburgh, and 
| took up his abode in the palaces > of 
the elector of Wirtemburg. 

‘On thesame day the divisions of 
marshal Bernadotte and general 
| Marmont formed a junction with 
| the Bavarians at Wurtzburgh, and 
jcommenced their march to the 
} Dastube. Marshal Davoust’s corps 
‘| marched from Neckar-Eltz yapd pur- 
(sed the rout by Englefinghen, Dun- 


j/Selabub!, Attingen, and Donawert. 
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Marshal Soult, with his corps, took 
the rout from Ochringen, Absge- 
mund, Aalen, and Nordlingen.— 
Marshal Ney, with his corps, march. 
ed from Stutgardt, and proceeded 
by Eppingen, Wissenstein, and Na- 
hum, and marshal Lanneés’ ‘corps 
broke up from Louisburgh, and 
took the rout by Plutershausen, 
Aalen, and Oedlingen, The posi- 
tion of the French army on the 4th 
of October was as follows :—Mar- 
shal Bernadotte and the .Bavarians 
were at Weisenburg, marshal Da- 
voust at Attingen, on the river Rei. 
nitz, marshal Soult at Donawert, . 
marshal Ney at Kesingen, marshal 
Lannes at Nereshein, “and Marat, 
with his cavalry, on the borders at 
the Danube. 

On the other hand, the Austrian 
army, consisting of between eighty 
and ninety thousand men, under the 
command of general Mack, had ad- 
vanced to the defiles of the Black 
Forest. apparently with the inten. 
tion of preventing the French army 
from penetrating. They had thrown 
up fortifications on the river Iller, 
and were strengthening Memmin- 
gen and Ulm; but all these measures 
of precaution were of little avail, as 
the French army had taken a route 
not suspected by their adversaries, 
and were already in the rear of the 
Austrians. 

A division of marshal Soult’s corps 
had, by a forced march, made them- 
selves master of a bridge at Dona- 
wert, which was defended by the 
regiment of Colloredo, after the 
loss of a few men. 

The next morning, at day break, 
Murat arrived there with his dra 
goons, passed the bridge, which he had 
caused to be repaired, and, im con- 
junétion with the cavalry com- 
manded by general Walther; advanc- 
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ed towards the’ Lech, where he 
forced the enemy, who were there 
posted, to retreat with some loss.- 
Murat remained that night at Ra- 
in. 

On the 6th, marshal Soult, with 
the two divisions of Vandamme, 
and Lie Grand, marched towards 
Augsburgh, while general St. Hi- 
laire, with his division, advanced 
to the same point, by the left bank 
of the Danube. On the same 
morning, prince Murat, at the head 
of the divisions of cavalry com- 
manded by the.generals Beaumont, 
Klein, and Bensouty, in the view of 
cutting off the communication be. 
tween Ulm and Augsburgh, on his 
arrival at Wertingen, encountered 
a considerable body of the cne- 
my’s infantry,’ supported by four 
squadrons of Albert’s cuirassiers.— 
Marshal Lannes, who, with the 
divisiin of Oudinot, followed 
these corps of cavalry, succeeded 
in defeating and making the great- 

-est part of this portion of the 
Austrian army prisoners, together 
with their artillery and baggage. 
The loss of the Austrians, upon 
this occasion, was eight standards, 
the whole of their cannon,. two 
licutenant colonels, six majors, 
sixty officers of inferior rank, and 
four thousand rank and file. 

On the same day marshal Da- 
voust arrived at Neuburg, and 
likewise general Marmont with his 
corps, and Bernadette and the Ba- 
varians had advanced to Aichstet- 
tin. 

Marshal Soult, after having put 
to flight a body of Austrians, which 
had retreated to Aicha, entered 
Augsburgh on the 7th, with the di- 
visions of Vandamme, St. Hilaire, 
and. Le.Grand.. 

Davoust, who had passed the Da- 
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nube at Neuburg, arrived on thé® 
evening of the seventh at Aicha_ 
with his three divisions. Marmont,: 
with the divisions of Boudet, Gru- 
chy, and the Batavians aahine ge~ 
neral Dumonceau, had taken a po= 
sition between Aicha and Augse 
burgh. 

Bernadotte, with the» Bavariaw 
army under generals de Roy and - 
Verden, had taken possession of 
Ingolstadt, and the imperial guard, 
commanded by marshal Bessieres, 
together with the division of cui- 
rassiers, under general Hautpoult,: 
arrived at Augsburgh. 

By this time Murat, with Klein’sy, 
Beaumont’s, and Bensouty’s. divi= 
sions of cavalry, had occupied th 
village of Zusmershausen, to ins 
tercept the road from Ulm to Angs« 
burgh. 

Lannes, with the divisions of 
Oudinot and Suchet, took post at’ 
the same village on the same day. = 

Here Bonaparte reviewed the 
troops, and testified his satisfaction 
at their conduct at the battle of 
Wertingen, and distributed marks of 
honour to two dragoons, who h 
particularly distinguished themselves’ 
on that eccasion. h 

This action at Westingen wa 
shortly after followed by one at 
Guntzburgh. Marshal Ney, who 
with the divisions of Malher, Du- 
Pont, and Loison, the dismounted 
dragoons of Baraguay d’Hilliers 
and the division of Gazen, having 
re-ascended the Danube, attacked 
the enemy in their position at Grime 
berg, succeeded in passing the river 
at Guntzburgh, notwithstanding a 
gallant resistance on the part of the 
Austrians, who had advanced from 
Ulm to that place, in the view of cole 
lecting a sufficient ferce to act 7 


fensively. 
This 
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This force occupied Guntzburgh, 
‘rested with its right on the village 
of Limpach, and its left on Keisers- 
burgh, and was in possession of tie 
bridges on the Danube as far as 
Leipheim. A small corps which 
kad passed the river, had, as we 
have already stated, been driven 
back with loss. 

The French pursued their advan- 

tage, and attacked the bridges, which 
were defended with some obstinacy. 
The division under general Mal- 
her at length overcame the principal 
obstacle, by making themselves 
master of the bridge and causeway 
leading to Guntzburgh. ‘The arch- 
duke Ferdinand made a brave at- 
tempt to defend this post, but was 
finally forced to abandon it, and he 
retreated to Ulm, with the loss of 
nearly 3,000 men, and the greatest 
part of his cannon. 
_ The assailants suffered considera- 
bly from the grape shot of the Aus- 
trians; however, they were amply 
recompensed by the possession of a 
fine military position. 

During these transactions, the 
eentre of the French army passed 
_the Danube at Donawert, Neuburg, 
and the left wing still lower down 
at Ingolstadt. This latter portion 
of thearmy, under the orders of Ber- 
nadotte, took post at Pfufferhausen, 
on the road to Munich, whilst the 
main body proceeded across the 
Lech, by Zurmershausen to Augs- 
burgh, which place became the 
French head quarters. 

At the passage of the Lech Bo- 
maparte harangued his troops, in- 
forming them of the critical situa- 
tion of the enemy, and that they 
were shortly to expect a general en- 
gagement. 

By this succession of bold and ra- 
pid movements, the whole of the 


French army was now placed be- - 
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tween Vienna and the Austrian 
forces under general Mack. 

Under these circumstances the 
corps under Bernadotte, in conjunc- 
tion with the Bavarians, forming to- 
gether a body of about 40,000 men, 
were ordered to adyance towards 
the Inn, in order to make head 
against the Austrian and Russian 
reinforcements, whilst, with the re- 
mainder of the army, Bonaparte 
marched against Mack. 

Bernadotte entered Munich on 
the 12th, when he made about 800 
prisoners, having captured on his 
march the baggage of the Austrian 
guards. He Jost no time in cros- 
sing the Inn at that town, and con- 
tinued his march on the high road 
to Brannau, where the first Russian 
column had arrived, and joined the 
troops under general Kienmeyer, 
which had evacuated Bavaria, and 
had fallen back upon that fortress. 
On the 15th he fell in with some 
Austrian detachments at’ Wasser- 
burg and Haag, took a few hundred 
prisoners, and several pieces of can- 
non. He then took up a strong po- 
sition near the Inn, from which he 
could observe the combined army, 
and attack to advantage, should they 
attempt to pass that river, 

By this manceuvre, Bonaparte 
was enabled to direct his main 


.force against Mack. 


On the 10th marshal Soult was 
detached from the left with his corps 
to occupy Landsberg; they fell in 
with a corps of Austrian cuirassiers, 
who, after a short conflict, were 
compelled to retreat to Ulm, with 
the loss of some prisoners and two 
pieces of cannon. By this event 
the French gained possession of a 
pass of considerable importance, as 
forming a communication between 
Ulm and the Tyrol, 
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The army under general Mack 
was now confined to narrow limits ; 
it occupied a line from Memmingen 
to Ulm, in which latter place, and 
the adjacent outworks, that general 
and the principal part of his force 
were collected, and which contained 
magazines abundantly supplied. 

In this posture of affairs Bona- 
parte determined upon surrounding 
the whole of this army.— With this 
view he caused the left wing of his 
army under marshal Soult to advance 
upon Memmingen, a place of some 
importance, which had now become 
the station of the Austrian right, 
and which was likewise a considera- 
ble depét for military stores, whilst 
he proceeded in person, with a most 
formidable force, to the neighbour- 
hood of Ulm. 

On the 11th the advanced corps 
under marshal Ney made an attack 
on a body of Austrians strongly 
posted before Ulm: they were re- 
ceived with great firmness, and ob- 
stinately resisted, untilthe arrival of 
Bonaparte with strong reinforce- 
ments. The attack was renewed, 
and the French, after a desperate 
opposition, succeeded in carrying 
all the entrenchments without the 
town, by some of which it was com- 
pletely commanded. 

Soult had arrived before Mem- 
mingen on the 13th, and immedi- 
ately surrounded the place, which 
surrendered on the day following. 
The most striking articles in the 
capitulation were that the garrison, 
to the amount of many thousands, 
should be prisoners of war, &c. 
the officers released upon their pa- 
role, and suffered to retain their 
property, for the conveyance of 
which the French stipulated to pro- 
vide carriages. 

On the day following (the L5th), 
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Soult advanced in pursuit of the 
archduke Ferdinand, who had re- 
treated to Biberach, but finding 
that thé prince had retired from that 
place towards Ulm, he directed his _ 
course towards Bregentz, in order — 
to intercept that pass into the Ty- 
rol. 

The army concentrated at and about | 
Ulm was, by these operations, com-— 
pletely cut off from all communica-— 
tion with the Austrian states, and — 
the whole of the French army in 
Germany (with the exception of the — 
corps under Bernadotte, which had 
advanced into Bavaria) surrounded 
that place. 

It will have been observed by our 
readers, that, by this last series of 
movements, the neutrality of Prus- 
sia was completely violated by the” 
French troops, as they not only 
passed through the territory of Ans-— 
pach and Bareuth, but occupied 
those countries. This movement, — 
which, by shortening the route of 
the French army, gave it incalculae 
ble advantages, appeared for the 
moment to make some impression 
upon the court of Berlin; but we 
shall not at this moment break off 
the thread of our narration, or dwell 
upon this subject, but shall give it 
dite consideration in an ie 
chapter. 

The archduke Ferdinand had now 
no alternative left, but either to be 
comprised in the fate of the army at 
Ulm, or to endeavour to force his 
way to Bohemia through Franconia. 
He boldly attempted the latter mea- 
sure, crossed the Danube, and ad= 
vanced. by Nordlingen and Nu- 
remberg, pursued | by Murat and 
Lannes. 

He was overtaken near Nordlin- 
gen, when one whole division un- 
der lieutenant general Werneck, 

amounting | 
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amounting to about 12,000 men, were 
obliged to lay down their arms. 
The French pursued their advan- 
tage, and again fell in with the re- 
mains of the-archduke’s corps, be- 
tween Traun and Nuremberg, on 
which occasion he took several pri- 
soners, and the greater part of the 
Austrian artillery. The French 
now desisted from the pursuit, and 
the archduke made good his retreat 
with the remnant of his corps, 
chiefly cavalry. 

In the mean time Bonaparte had 
so completely invested Ulm, that no 

possibility of escape was left to 
Mack and one third of his original 
force, butbyopeningapassagethrough 
an army four times superior to his. 
This determination was not to be 
attempted with any probability of 
Success in the then situation of the 
two armies, whatever might have 
been done had offensive operations 
been had recourse to earlier. But 
it appears that general Mack had 
thought very highly of the position of 

- Ulm, and so much was he wedded to 
this opinion, (which might have had 

Some weight, had the French army 
penetrated, as it had heretofore 
done, by the Black Forest) that he 
overlooked the possibility of what 
had actually occurred. 

But the great error of the Aus- 
trian commander in chief seems to 
have been too wide a dispersion of 
the different corps composing his 
army, So that the Irench were al- 
lowed to attack them severally in 
detail, by a force so superior as to 
render their resistance ineffectual ; 
whilst it may be presumed, had he 
pursued a similar plan, and had at- 
tacked the several divisions of the 

French army separately, as they ad- 
vanced, before they had concentra- 
ted themselves in force, the event 
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might have been as favourable, as, 
under the present circumstances, it 
has proved disastrous. 

The city of Ulm, occupied, as we 
have already seen, by the Austrian 
commander in chief, wlto had left 
with him abort thirty thousand 
men, was now completely invested, 
and the French troops already in 
possession of the neighbouring 
heights that commanded the fortifi- 
cations, which were in themselves 
extremely imperfect, and incapable, 
under more favourable circum- 
stances, of being defended for any 
length of time. And, in point of 
fact, general Mack seems to have 
abandoned all idea of making such 
an effort. ; 

Bonaparte, eager to avail him- 
self of his present advantage, in or- 
der to hasten the surrender of the 
place, on the 15th made prepara- 
tions, as it were, to storm the town, 
and issued an address to his army, 
wherein he informs them, that ‘‘ the 
following day will be an hundred 
times more celebrated than that of 
Marengo, for the Austrian troops 
were now placed in a similar situa- 
tion. But,’ continues he, ‘‘ mere- 
ly to conquer the enemy would be 
doing nothing worthy either of 
yourselyes or your emperor. Not ’ 
aman should escape, and that go- 
vernment which had violated all its 
engagements, should first learn its 
catastrophe by your arrival under~ 
the walls of Vienna.” 

This proclamation was immedi- 
ately followed by a summons to 
Mack, requiring him to capitulate 
without loss of time, and threaten- 
ing, in case of refusal, to storm the 
town. 

‘These measures had the desired ef- 
fect, and Mack, after a short deli- 
beration, acceded to the terms pro- 
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posed. Accordingly, on the 17th 
of October, he agreed to surrender 
the city of Ulm, with all its artille- 
ry and magazines, and that the gar- 
rison, (consisting of about 50,000 
men) after marching out, with all 
the honours of war, should lay down 
their arms ; tie field officers to be 
allowed to return to Austria, upon 
. their parole, but the subalterns and 
soldiers to be sent prisoners into 
France, there to remain until ex- 
changed. 

It was stipulated, however, that 
the Austrian commander in chief. 
should not be obliged to carry this 
capitulation into effect before 12 
o’clock at noon on the ensuing 
25th, and further, that ifan Austrian 
or Russian army arrived in sufficient 
force to raise the blockade of Ulm 
before 12 o’clock at midnight on 
the 25th, the garrison should, in that 
event, be entirely released from the 
above capitulation, 

Impatient at the delay which these 
terms would have produced, andea- 
ger to lose no time in making head 
against the Austrians’ and Russians 
collecting on the Inn, Bonaparte in- 
vited General Mack to an interview 
on the 19th, the result of which was, 
that Mack, on theassurance of the 
French marshal Berthier that no 
succour could possibly arrive before 
Ulm, signed an additional article, 
by which he agreed to evacuate the 
place, and surrender the army, on 
the next day, the 20th, on the mere 
condition that the corps command- 
ed by marshal Ney, consisting of 
twelve regiments of infantry and 
four of cavalry, should not advance 
beyond ten leagues from Ulm and 
its environs before the 25th at mid- 
night, the period when the former 
capitulation was to have expired. 

Mack’s conduct, in this latter pro- 
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ceeding, can only be accounted for, 
ither by folly or villany ; but what- 
ever were his motives, the Austrian 


garrison, in compliance with the 


new capitulation, marched out the 
day following, and, after filing be- 
fore thé French cram entae laid down 
their arms, and surrendered them- 
selves prisoners of war. Bonaparte, 
who had taken an advantageous 
station to behold this operation, 
sent for geueral Mack and the other 
Austrian generals, and, while their 
troops were filing by, addressed 
them to the following effect: ‘* Gen- 


tlemen, your master wages an unjust . 


war: I tell you plainly 1 know not 
for what I am fighting; I know not 
what can be required of me; my 
resources are not confined to my 
present army. ‘lhose prisoners of 
war, now on their way to France, 
will observe the spirié which ani- 
mates my people, and with what 
eagerness they flock to my stand. 
ards. At a single word 200,000 
volunteers crowd to my standard, 
and in six weeks become good sol- 
diers ; whereas, your recruits only 
march from compulsion, and do not 
become good soldiers till after seve- 
ral years. Let me advise my bro- 


ther, theemperor, to hasten to make _ 


peace. All states must have an end, 
and in the present crisis he must 
feel serious alarms, lest the extinc- 
tion of the dynasty of Lorraine 
should be at hand.” He conclud- 
ed by saying, ‘¢ I desire nothing fur- 
ther upon the Continent; I want 


ships, colonies, and commerce, and 


it is as much your interest as mine 
that I should have them.” 


General Mack is reported to have — 


said, in reply ‘‘ that the emperor of © 


Germany had not wished for war, 


but was compelled to it by Russia.” 
‘* If that be the case,” said Bona- 
parte, 


Nh 


= 
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parte, ‘you are no longer a powcr.” 
Several of the other Austrian gene- 
rals are represented to have express- 
ed their dislike to the war, and to 
see a Russian army admitted into 
the heart of their country. The 
French emperor treated these offi- 
cers with civility, and, by way of 
consolation, observed to them, ‘* that 
the chances of war were various, and 
that the conquerors might be con- 
- queredin their turn.” 

There is no instance to be found 
in history of such important suc- 
cesses having been obtained in so 
Short a space of time, and that over 
a numerous army composed of some 
of the best troops in the world. 
But the errors committed, in the 
first place, by the cabinet of Vienna, 
and, in the second, by the Austrian 
general to whom this army was con- 
fided, merit severe animadversion. 
It may be asked, what could have 
induced- the Austrians to take so 
adyanced a position, while the Rus- 
Sian army, by which they expected 
to be supported, were still at so 
greata distance? But having done 
$0, perhaps, under the idea that the 
French were not prepared to act 
with such astonishing promptitude, 
why should they continue in that po- 
sition after they were informed of 
_ the French army being in full march, 
and of the route which it hadtaken, 
instead of falling back «pon their 
reinforcements ?—or, if there were 
objectious to that measure, why not 
attack, with a collected force, the 
several divisions of the French 
army, with which they came into 
contact before they could concen- 
trate themselves ?—or, having neg- 
lected that opportunity, why not 
endeavour, with the whole strength 
of their army, to force their way 
back to the Inn? But, instead of 
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making any such effort, Mack se- 
parated his army into: several divi- 
sions, which he suffered to be suc- 
cessively overpowered and defeated, 
with little Joss to his adversaries. 
Thus, by gross misconduct, the 
main Austrian army in Germany 
was, as it were, annihilated. 

On the other hand, Lonaparte, 
as a reward to his troops for their 
very great exertions, and with a 
view to animate them to further en- 
terprizes, judiciously decreed, on 
the day after the surrender of Ulm, 
that the month Vendemiaire, year 
14, should be reckoned as a cam_ 
paign to all the individuals compos_ 
ing the French grand awmy in Ger- 
many, and be so charged to the 
state in the computation of pay i and 
military services ; and likewise that 
the war contributions, as well as 
such as should be levied in Suabia, 
and likewise all magazines taken 
from the enemy, ‘should belong to 
the army, with the exception of the 
artillery and provisions. At the 
same time Bonaparte issued an ad- 
dress to his soldiers, exulting in their 
having performed a campaign in fif- 
teen days, and chased the Austrians 
from the territory of his ally, the 
elector of Bavaria. He observes, 
that of an hundred thousand, of 
which the Austrian army consisted, 
sixty thousand were prisoners, who 
would replace the French conscripts 
in the labour of the field. But, 
says he, ** weshall not stop here ; 
you are impatient to commence a 
second campaign, and we shall make 
the Russians undergo the same fate, 
‘Then shall be decided the question, 
which indeed has been already prov- 
ed in Switzerland and Holland, whe- 
ther the French infantry were the 
first or second in Europe. * But as 
there were no generals amongst 

them 
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them, opposed to whom he had any 
glory to acquire, his sole care 
should be to obtain victory with the 
Jeast effusion of blood. ‘That his 
soldiers were his children!” 

Bonaparte, having ordered the 
states belonging to the house of 
Austria, in Suabia, to be taken pos- 
session of, directed the march of the 
Austrian prisoners for France, and 
the demolition of the fortifications 
of Ulm and Memmingen, set out 
with his army, with the exception of 
the corps under the command of 
marshal Ney, which, by stipulation, 
was not to leave tho vicinity of 
Ulm until after the 25th, at mid- 
night, on the 2ist, for Augsburg, 
on his route to Bavaria. He or- 
dered i¢tes de pont to be construct- 
ed on the bridges over the Lech, 
and magazines to be established be- 
yond them. On the evening of the 
24th, he reached Munich, where he 
was received with great honours. 
He was joined here by Murat, who 
had left a division of the troons, 
with whom he had pursued the 
archduke Ferdinand, under the 
command of Mortier and Beraguay 
d’Hilliers, on the other side of the 
Danube, to descend that river, and to 
observe the movements of the Aus- 
trians in Bohemia 

The elector of Bavaria not being 
returned to his capital, Bonaparte 
dispatched an aid de camp to offer him 
escortson the road ; and receiving in. 
telligence of the opening of the cam- 
paign in Italy, the former prepared 
to rejoin the army, now in full 
march for the Inn. 

The disposition of the French 
army was thus arranged: Bonaparte, 
at the head of the main body, ad- 
vanced towards Vienna, and had 
in hisfront a corps of Austrians, 
which had been reinforced, shortly 
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before, by the first column of the 
Russian army. Their combined. 
force did not exceed forty-five thou- 
sand men. ‘To protect his flanks 
and rear, Bonaparte caused the di- 
vision under Mortier, which was or 
the Jeft shore of the Danube, te — 
watch the motions of the Austrians —— 
in Bohemia, under the archduke — 
Ferdinand: thus he had nothing to 
apprehend on his left. His right 
was protected by marshal Ney, who 
mounted the Lech to the confines 
of the Tyrol, and opposed the corps 
stationed in that country under the 
archduke John. In addition to 
these corps, the division of marshal 
Augereau, which had subsequently 
passed the Rhine, occupied the , 
parts of Suabia, contiguous to the 
lake of Constance, so as to prevent 
any attempt, which might be made 
on the rear of the French army, 
from the Voralberg, and, pérhaps, 
to make head against any Prussian 
corps which might, since the viola- 
tion of the territory of Anspach and 
Bareuth, cross the Danube with a 
similar intention, 

The centre of the French army 
had now reached the Inn, where 
the Austrians and Russians were 


posted, and, on the 28th, effected 


passage over that river, in the vi- 
cinity of Brannau. Marshal Ber- 
nadctte, who had advanced by Was- 
serburgh, proceeded, on the 27th. 
to Altinmarkt; there he found the 
bridge broken down, and a Strong 
fort opposed to him; but a corps 
of French and Bavarians, who had 
proceeded by Roth to Rotherheim, 
found the passage of the river more 
practicable at that place, amd suc- 

ceeded in crossing it. 
The enemy were obliged to re- 
treat, and, in consequence, both this 
bridge 
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bridge and that at Altinmarkt were 
repaired, 

Davoust’s corps, which took the 
route by Freying, after some oppo- 
sition, passed the bridge at Mult- 
dorf. Murat caused a brigade of 
cavalry to pass the river at the same 
time, and as soon as the bridges of 
Octing and Marchiel were repaired, 
he crossed the Inn in person with 
the reserve. 

_ The Austrians and Russians, 
finding their force inadequate to 
prevent the passage of the river, 
retreated step by step towards 
Vienna. In the mean time an ef- 
fort was made for the defence of 
that ‘capital. The citizens capable 
of bearing arms were summoned to 
_ embody themselves ; and a procla- 
mation was issued, wherein the em- 
peror declared that he would trust in 
the justice of his cause, and the love 
and energy of his twenty-five mil- 
lions of people, aided by the pow- 
erful assistance of his Russian auxi- 
liaries, 

The right bank of the Inn being 
now left destitute of defence, the 
remainder of the French army pas- 
sed it without opposition; and 
whilst the Austro-Russians were 
pursued by the French, who had 
already passed the river, the 
corps under Launes, on the 29th, 
took possession, of Brannau, a 
place of considerable strength, 
containing large magazines of ar- 
tillery, ammunition, and _provi- 
sions. ‘he Russians, who had 
occupied Brannau, left behind 
them a quantity of powder and 
other military stores. This was a 
seasonable supply to the French 
army. On the 30th, Buonaparte 
arrived and’ placed his head quarters 
in that fortress. 

_Bernadotte was hereupon de- 
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tached from the left of the army to 
the right, in order to occupy Saltz- 
burg, so as to be in a situation to in- 
tercept the communication between 
the army under the »archduke 
Charles in the Venetian territory, 
and the Austro Russians; a corps of 
six thousand Austrians, who were 
there stationed, retreated before the 
arrival of Bernadotte in the direc- 
tion of Wells. ‘They were pursued 
by the advanced guard under Keller- 
man, and were overtaken near Pas- 
ling. Notwithstanding the strength 
of the position of the Austrians, 
they were compelied to retire with 
the loss of some hundreds of pri- 
soners. 

This operation facilitated the 
advance of the main body of the 
army, under Bonaparte, which 
moved rapidly in pursuit of the ene- 
my. 

Prince Murat, with his cavalry, was 
the first to overtake the Austrian rear 
guard, about six thousand strong, 
posted on the heights of Ried. 
They were charged with great im- 
petuosity by the French horse, and 
forced to give way. The enemy, 
however, rallied to protect their 
baggage, but, after an obstinate con- 
flict, they were put to flight, leaving 
four or five hundred prisoners. 
The position of Ried was, after this 
aflair, taken possession of by Murat, 
to which point the main body was 
in full march. 

Murat continued the pursuit, 
and, on the 31st, again fell in with 
the enemy’s rear, in the vicinity of 
Lambach. Some shew of resistance 
was made, for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the retreat of the combined 
army, and the allies lost about 400 
men, of whom 100 were Russians, 
and a few pieces of cannon. 

The object of the allics was now 

to 
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to take a position behind the Ens, 
but they were closely pursued by 
the French advanced guard, with 
whom they had some skirmishes. 
Murat took possession of Wells on 
the ist of November and on the same 
day his reserve of cavairy, under ge- 
neral Milhaud, entered Lintz, in 
which town were found considerable 
magazines. ‘The main body of the 
army were at the heels of the ad- 
vanced guard ; marshal Lannes with 
his division arrived at Lintz on the 
3d,.and Davoust approached Steyr 
on the Ens. Bonaparte, whose 
head quarters were at Lambach, 
made his arrangements for driving 
the enemy from the banks of the 
Ens, the last line of defence which 
remained to them between that ri- 
ver and Vienna. 

With this. view general Marmont 
was detached with his corps to Le- 
oben, to turn the left of the allies. 

On the 4th, Murat proceeded to 
the town of Ens, and general Wal- 
ther, with a corps of dragoons, pass- 
ed the Traun at Ebersberg, where 
he discomfited a few hundred Aus- 
trians, who were stationed toimpede 
the passage of that river, and ad- 
vanced, without opposition, to the 

cus. 

Yhe allies having observed the 
dispositions, when made for turning 
their left flank, and the enemy ad- 
vancing with such boldness in their 
front, abandoned the defence of the 
river, and retired slowly towards 
Vienna. 

The French army lost no time in 
crossing the Kus, and pressed for- 
ward with eagerness towards the 
Austrian capital, which was in a 
state of great consternation and 
confusion. 

The Russian army made a stand 
antheheights of Amstettin, in order 
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to retard the progress of the Frencl, 
They were furiously attacked by 
Murat’s cavalry and Oudinot’s gre- 
nadiers, and several times repelled 
their assailants, but they were at 
length obliged to quit the field, lea- 
ving 400 killed and 1200 prisoners. 
Yhe French likewise sustained a 
considerable loss in this affair. ‘Lhe 
Russians, in their retreat, destroyed 
the bridges over the Ips, and took 
the direction of St. Polten, an ad- 
yantageous post, and only 30 miles 
distant from Vienna. 

On the 7th, atnight, count Giulay 
arrivedat Bonaparte’s head-quarters, 


_at Lintz, with proposals, in the 


name of the emperor of Germany 
and his allies, to conclude an armis.~ 
tice of a few weeks, as a preliminary 
step towards a negociation for a ge- 
neral peace. Bonaparte expressed 
his readiness to accede to the ar- 
mistice, on condition that the Aus» 
trian monarch would cause the al. 
lied, troops to return home, the 
Iiungarian levy to be disbanded, 
and the duchy of Venice and the 
Tyrol to be occupied by the French 
army. With this reply count Giu- 
lay returned to his court, and Bo- 
naparte continued his plan of ope- 
rations.  , 

Murat had already restored the 
bridges over the Ips, and on the 7th 
established his head-quarters at the 
celebrated abbey of Moelk : his ad- 
vanced posts were pushed to St. 
Polten. Mortier had contrived, 
with part of his corps, to keep pace 
on the left bank of the Danube, 
with the main army on the opposite 
side, so.as to render it material assist- 
ance. Davoust now advanced from 
Steyr by Naydhoffen, Mariuzel, 
and Lilienfeldt, with the project of 
coming upon the left of the allies 
stationed at St. Polten, whilst Bo- 

naparte, 
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naparte, with the centre, consisting 
of the corps of Lannes and Soult, to- 
gether with the imperial guards, 
moved forward to attack the front. 

On the 8th Davoust’s division 
fell in with a corps of Austrians 
under general Meerfeldt, marching 
for Neustadt, to cover Vienna.on 
that side. They attacked them 
with- great impetuosity, at a few 
leagues from Meninzel. The ac- 
tion was obstinate and bloody. The 
French, however, succeeded, after 
an engagement of some hours, in 
routing their opponents. They took 
three standards, sixteen picces of 
cannon, and three thousand pri- 


soners. ‘The remainder, in great 
disorder, took the direction of 
Hungary. Davoust pursued his 


march, the day following, along 
the great road leading to Vienna. 
Bernadotte and Marmont re- 
mained on the right, to observe the 
archduke Charles, who was now 


retiring before Massena. 


The Russians, who were posted 
at St. Polten, thinking their situa- 
tion tvo critical to attempt to 
maintain it, and fearful lest their 
retreat should be cut off, formed 
the resolution of passing-the Danube, 
and on the 9th they crossed that ri- 
ver at Krems, and destroyed the 
bridge. 

Bonaparte’s head-quarters were 
now at the abbey of Moelk, and the 
road to the Austrian capital open to 
the French army. At this place he 
Was waited upon by a deputation 
from the magistracy of Vienna, im- 
ploring him ‘* to treat their city with 
lenity, as the unfortunate inhabi- 
fants were not the cause of the 
war.” He returned for answer 
** that the inhabitants of Vienna 
must take care not to open their 


. 
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gates to the Austrians or Russians, 
but only to the French army.” 

On the 7th, the emperor francis, 
finding all the means in his power 
insufficient to defend his capital 
against a superior and victorious 
army, retired with his court to 
Brunn, in Moravia, and at the same 
time the greater part of the nobility 
fled from Vienna into Hungary.— 
The bulk of the inhabitants waited 
patiently the arrival of the French, 
and indeed they were prepared to 
look forward to that event from the 
period of the disastrous capitulation 
of Ulm. The people of the Aus- 
trian states had been long weary of 
the war. The supplies which they 
were called upon to contribute,, 
pressed hardly upon them, whilst 
the depreciation of the currency had 
amounted to amost serious evil. In 
addition to these causes of dissatis- 
faction, the complaints of the pea- 
santry against the conduct of the 
Russian troops were eagerly listen- 
ed to, so that little exertion was ne- 
cessary to induce the inhabitants to 
submit to the commands of the con- 
queror. A national guard was 
hereupon appointed, in aid of the 
police, so that the peace of the city 
was scarcely disturbed. 

On the 11th, the advanced guard 
of the French army appeared before 
Vienna, and took up their quarters 
in the suburbs of the city. 

On the day following the main 
body arrived, and were lodged in 
the suburbs, where they conducted 
themselves in an orderly and quiet 
manner. Bonaparte fixed his head- 
quarters at Rukersdorff, two Ger- 
man miles distant from Vienna, 

The French did not enter the city 
until the 13th, when they found it 
totally evacuated by the Austrian 

troops, 
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troops, and the military duty per- 
formed by the inhabitants. 

Murat, who commanded the ad- 
vanced guard, marched through the 
city without halting, and passed the 
bridge over the Danube without re- 
sistance. ‘There was indeed a corps 
of Austrians stationed, under prince 
Asuerssberg, at the bridge, for the 
purpose of destroying it in case of 
necessity, and their preparations 
were made for so doing. Murat, 
aware of this circumstance, rode up 
in fall speed to this oflicer, as- 
sured him, on his word of honour, 
that an armistice had been con- 
cluded, and, by this artifice, he pre- 
vailed upon his credulity so far as 
to prevent the destruction of the 
bridge, which might have consider~ 
ably retarded the advance of the 
French army into Moravia. 

On the 14th,the divisions of mar- 
shal Soult and Davoust passed the 
river, treading in the footsteps of 
Murat ; part of the latter corps, 
however, was detached down the 
Danube, towards Presburgh, in 
‘Hungary. On this day, likewise, 
Bonaparte made his entry into 
Vienna, and he employed a great 
portion of the ensuing night in 
visiting his outposts, beyond the 
Danube. Bonaparte then retired 
to the Imperial palace of Shoen- 
brun, which he had chosen for his 
residence. 

The French found, at Vienna, an 
immense quantity of military stores 
of all kinds, ammunition in great 
abundance, and a vast number of 
pieces of artillery, of various sorts. 
The number of muskets, found in 
the arsenal, was likewise very consi- 
derable, 15,000 of which Bonaparte 
presented to the elector of Bavaria, 
and he likewise caused to be restor- 
ed to that prince the artillery ta- 
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ken, on former occasions, from the 
electorate; great requisitions ofcloth, 
and wine, were also made for the 
supply of the army. On this day Bo- 
naparte received a deputation of the 
citizens, and told them, that they 
might assure the people of Vienna 
of his protection. 

On the 15th, Bonaparte having 
appointed general Clarke goyernor 
of upper and lower Austria, passed 
through Vienna, to join the army, 
which was now advancing into Mo- 
ravia, to meet the Russians. We 
have already mentioned, that the 
tussians, which had been driven 
back from Brannaa, to St. Polten, 
crossed the Danube at Krems ; on 
the 9th, they were met on the left 
bank of the river by Mortier’s corps, 
consisting of about six thousand 
men ; on the 10th, in the vicinity of 
Diernstein, the Russians were at- 
tacked, and forced to retire from 
Weiskirchen to Stein. 

The Russians, in their turn, at- 
tacked the French, the next morn. 
ing early. They were much su- 
perior in force to their opponents, 
being about 20,000 strong. They 
met, however, a firm opposition 
from the French, who repulsed 
them, after repeated attempts. But 
the Russian general had calculated 
on another manceuvre, and had de. 
tached two columns, by a difficult 
pass, to tarnthe enemy. This plan 
partly succeeded ; Mortier was 
obliged te cut his way through the 
Russian lines, whichwas accomplished 
with great diffieulty and consider- 
able loss ; besides a.great number 
of killed and wounded, two thou- 
sand were madé prisoners. In this 
affair, general Mortier was severely 
wounded. 
the Russians was not unimportant, 
but acne more to be regretted ee: 

the 


The loss on the side’ of- 
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the death’ of lieutenant general artillery was now in possession Of 
Smidt, an officer of great repute, the enemy. 
in the Austrian service, who acted By this time Bernadotte who 
‘as quarter master gencral to the had made a circuit to the right of 
Russian army. Geucral Smidt~the French army by Saltzburg and 
possessed the confidence of thearch- the confines of Hungary, passéd the 
duke Charles to an eminent de- Danube to join the main army. 
gree. “ On the 15th, Murat and Lasnes 
After this event, the Russians came up with the Russian army at 
judged it adviseable to fall back Holbrunn, The French cavalry 
upon Brunn, where they expetted charged the enemy, who abandoned 
reinforcements under general Bux- their ground, leaving some of their 
hovden. baggage behind. The Russian ge~ 
The French army advanced so neral finding himself hard pressed, 
rapidly inte Moravia, that the im- and desirous to gain a little time, 
perial court,from motives of precau- had reseurse to a device, in which he 
tion, removed from Brunn to Ol- was authorised by the stratagem 
mutz. Previously to his quitting used by the French in passing the 
Bruun,the emperorissuedaproclama- bridge at Vienna. A iiag ‘of truce 
tion (on 13th) in which hecommuni- presented himself at the French ad- 
cated his late proposal for an armis- vanced posts, and the baron Win- 
tice, together with the inadmissible simzerode, aid de camp to the em- 
demands of the French emperor. peror of Russia, demanded leave for 
‘That, under such circumstances, no- the Russian army to capitulate, and 
thing remained for him todo, but separate from the Austrians.  This* 
to trast to resources to be found appeared too specious not to be lis. 
in the fidelity and strength of his _tened to, and Murat, who was him- 
people, united to the undiminished self the author of the above-men- 
forces of his high allies, the em- tioned deception, communicated the 
or of Russia and the king of information to Bonaparte. It soon 
Prussia, and to persist in this deter- became suspected, and Bonaparte 
‘Mination, until the French emperor refased to agree to «he proposed 
should consent to conditions of terms, on the grounds that the Rus- 
" peace, consistent with the honour sian was not duly authorised to 
and independence of agreat state. treat, but he declared that if the cm- 
’ On the evening of the 14th, mar- peror of Russia would ratify the 
shal Lannes reached Stokeran, and convention, he wou!d likewise doit. 
found there an immense quantity of Hereupon the French army ad- 
clothing. Light thousand pairs of vanced. 
Shoes and half boots, and cloth suf- The Russians, during this parley, 
ficient to make great coats for the were making their preparations to 
whole army. General Milhaud, retreat, and had made some progress 
who commanded the advanced in it, when they were attacked, the 
guard of marshal Davoust’s corps, next day, near Guntersdorff. The 
captured, about thesame time, many Russians behaved with great bra- 
picces of artillery, with their am- very, and repulsed the enemy at the 
Munition, together with 400 men. point of the bayonet. Marshal 
Almost the whole of the{Austrian Lasnnes attacked them infront, ge- 
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neral Dupass, with a brigade of gre- 
nadiers, turned their left, whilst 
marshal Soult was on their right, so 
that they were compelled to give 
way. Night put an end to the 
pursuit, 

The loss on both sides was consi- 
derable ; that on the part of the 
Russians was two thousand pri- 
soners, and nearly as many in kil- 
led and wounded, together with 12 
pieces of cannon, and many bag- 
gage waggons. On the part of the 
French many were killed and 
wounded, above 3000 men ; amongst 
the latter were general Oudinot and 
his two aid-de-camps. General 
Duroc was ordered to replace Ou- 
dinot during his confinement. 

On the 17th Bonaparte’s head 
quarters were removed to Znaim: 
here were found the sick of the 
Russian army, which they had been 
obliged to abandon, and likewise 
2 quantity of flower and oats. 

On the 18th general Sebastiani 
succeeded in cutting off part of the 
Russian rear guard, and made 
nearly two thousand prisoners, and 
on the same day Murat entered 
Brunn, which had been evacuated 
by the Russiais. Brunn is a regu- 
lar fortress, and capable of sustain- 
ing a siege. Sixty pieces of ord- 
nance were found in this place, 
three thousand cwt. of gunpowder, 
niagazines well supplied with grain, 
and a considerable quantity of 
clothing. 
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On the 20th Bonaparte removed 
to Brunn, aud received a deputa- 
tion from the states of Moravia, 
with the bishop at their head. He 
caused the citadel to be taken pos- 
session of, in which were found six 
thousand stand of arms, and a con- 
siderable quantity of ammunition, 

The Russians made an attempt to 
defend the road leading from Brunn 
to Olmutz, and for this purpose 
collected all their cavalry, amount- — 
ing to about six thousand men. ~ 
They were attacked by the French 
generals Walther, Hautpoult, and — 
Bessicres, with.a selected corps of — 
the French cavalry. The Russians — 
maintained their ground the whole 
day, but towards night they retired. 
Two or three hundred men on each 
side were killed and wounded. 

‘The main body of the French 
army did not move forward for — 
some days;in the mean time Bo. — 
naparte caused Brunn to be putina 
State of defence. They then advanc- — 
ed and took a position near Wishau, — 
in face of the Austro-Russian army, — 
who were posted between that 
place and Olmutz. The Russians — 
here received reinforcements, and a 
general and decisive action seemed: — 
to be the determination of both ar- — 
mies. Here however we shall pause — 
for a moment, and now turn. our © 
eyes to the other points of the the- 
atre of war. : 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XIV. 


Position of the French and Austrian Armies in Italy.—In the Tyrol.—Of 
_ the Alhes at Corfu and Malta—and in the North of Germany.—General 
Massena passes the Adige in the Face of the Austrian Army under the 
Archduke Charles.-—Repulsed.—Force of both Armies.-~French at length 
sueceed.—Inactivity of both Armies —Intelligence of the Austrians’ Sur- 
render at Ulm reaches Italy.—Massena’s Movements thereon.—Battle of 
Caldicro.— Disastrous to the Austrians.—Further Misfortunes.—Retreat 
of the Austrian Army, with the Intention of succouring Vienna,—Pursued 
by the French, reinforced by General-St. Cyr.—Consequences thereof.— 
| French capture Vicenza.—The Brenta crossed by both Armies.—Passage 
of the Tagliamento.—Continued Retreat of the Austrians. —Pause of Mas- 
sena—and why.—Affairs of the Tyrol.—The Army, destined for its De- 
fence, obliged to surrender.—Successes of the Bavarians i that Quarter. 
—Inspruck taken by the French.—The Archduke John effects a Junction 
with his Brother, Prince Charles, in Carniola.—The Tyrol totally evacu- 
ated by the Austrians.— Attempt of Marshal Davoust to negoctate for the 
Neutrality of Hungary—ineffectual.—State of the grand Armzes in Mo- 
ravia.—Ineffectual Attempt at Negociation—The Emperor of Russia 
joins his Army.—Complimented by Bonaparte.— Diplomatic Proceedings. 
-—Dissimulation of the French Emperor—which gains Time —The Allies 
determine to attack the French Army.— Dispositions for the Altack—of the 
allied Army—and of the French.—Address of Bonaparte to his Army.— 
Batile of Austerlitz.—Various Fortune of the Day.—Finally disastrous to, 
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French army had been given to 
marshal Massena, which had lately 
been strongly reinforced, and had 
» Vor. XLYII. 
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eal Ttaly, the command of the to oppose a powerful and well com- 


posed Austrian strength, under their 
favourite commander, the archduke 
Charles. 
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The fortified passes in the Tyrol 
were strengthened, and a conside- 
rable body of troops stationed under 
the command of the archduke John, 
to defend that country, and to 
maintain the communications be- 
‘tween the armies in Germany and 
the Venetian territory. 

At the same time a combined 
force of Russians and British were 
collected at Corfu and Malta, for 
the purpose of making a descent in 
Italy, while another army of Rus- 
sians, Swedes, and English, were 
prepared, in the north of Germany, 
to invade Hanover, aud for further 
enterprize, when occasion should 
serve: 

The archduke Charles and gene- 
ral Massena being in face of each 
other, on the opposite sides of the 
Adige, waited only for the signal of 
attack, which appears to have been 
calculated by the French from the 
time that their army in Germany 
should have come in contact with 
the Austrians in that quarter. Ac- 
cordingly, on the 17th of October, 
Massena prepared to force the pas- 
sage of the Adige. His army a- 
mounted to about 90,000 men, while 
that ofthe archduke Charles did not 
exceed 75,000. 

Early on the morning of the 18th, 
the French general caused two false 
attacks to be made, one on their 
right, the other on their left, 
while, with the centre of his army, 
he attempted the passage of the ri- 
ver, at the bridge at Verona. ‘This 
bridge was barricadoed, and some 
of the arches cut, ‘These impedi- 
ments the Freucb overcame with 
great fortitude, and twenty-four 
companies of light troops, selefted 
from the divisions of Gardanne and 
Duhesme, pushed forward across 
the river, and were soon followed 
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by the whole division of general 
Gardanne, and shortly after by the 
remainder of thearmy. The Aus. 
trians made a gallant resistance, but 
were obliged to retire to the heights, 
at some distance, where they had 
entrenchments. The attack was 
renewed here, and the French gain- 
ed some advantage, but so inconsi- 
derable, that they judged it expe- 
dient to recross- the Adige, and 
occupy their former ground. The 
loss. sustained by the Austrians 
was seven pieces of cannon, eighteen 
waggons, and about 1200 _ pri- 
soners. There were many killed 
and wounded on both sides, 

On the 20th, the French renewed 
the attack. After 
Adige, they mounted and took 
possession of the heights of Val 
Pantena, surrounded the castle of 
San Ielici, and obliged the Austri- 
ans to evacuate Venoretto. They 
still advanced on the road of St. 
Michael, where they met with se- 
rious opposition from the Austrian 
troops. ‘The French however suc- 
ceeded in driving the Austrians 
from St. Michael,taking fifteen hun- 
dred prisoners, and two pieces of 
cannon. 
obtained without much bloodshed. 

Hitherto Massena was rather con- 


“fined in his operations, being cauti-— 


ous not to advance too far until he 
had received information of the state 
of the campaign in Germany. Af- 


ter the action of the 20th, he took — 


a position within a few miles of Cal- 
diero, near which place the arch. 
duke was strongly posted. 


two armies for several days. 


surrender of general Mack’s army 
reached him, and of Bonaparte’s in- 


tention to proceed, without loss of — 


time, | 


passing the- 


This advantage was not — 


No- 

thing material occurred between the ~ 
In 
the mean time intelligence of the 
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time, to meet the combined Russian 
and Austrian forces. 

Under these circumstances it be- 
came a matter of great importance 
that he should give full occupation 
to the archduke, and press forward 
with the utmost diligence, in order 
to execute the plans of co-operation 
assigned to him. 7 

Accordingly he commenced, on 
the 30th, a very vigorous attack 
upon the whole line of the army op- 
posed to him. ‘The division of Mo- 
litor formed the left, the centre was 
commanded by general Gardanne, 
and the right by general Duhesme. 
The action began upon the left, and 
the three successive attacks were 
bravely resisted by the Austrians, 
who were, however, at length, forc- 
ed to retire to the adjacent heights. 
The battle was renewed on the part 
of the Austrians. Twenty-four 
battalions of grenadiers and some 
other regiments were ordered, by 
the archduke, to advance against the 
enemy. Both armies fought with 
great fury. The French cavalry at 
length made some impression, and 
being well supported by several bat- 
talions of grenadiers, who fought 
with the bayonet, the Austrians, 
after a desperate resistance, in which 
they were assisted by the fire of 
thirty pieces of cannon, were final- 
ly driven from the field, with the 
loss of above three thousand pri- 
soners. In so obstinate an engage- 
ment the carnage must have been very 
great, so much so indeed as to induce 
the archduke to demand a suspen- 
sion of arms, for the purpose of 
burying the dead. This was not 
the ouly loss sustained by the Aus- 
trians in this affair. A column of 
five thousand men, which it should 
appear was detached from the corps 
of Rosenburgh, with the view of 
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falling upon the rear of the French 
army, was, by the issue of the battle, 
completely cut off.. General Hil- 
linger, who commanded it, at first 
manifested an intention to defend 
himself, and even compelled a re- 
giment of light infantry, sent against 
him, to take shelter under the walls 
of the castle of San Felici. Mas- 
sena then repaired in person.to the 
spot, and ordered four battalions of 
grenadiers to surround the column. 
General Hillinger, perceiving no 
chance of escape, entered inte a ca- 
pitulation, and laid down his arms. 

Although the army under Mas- 
sena had been successful, it had 
not made any very considerable 
progress. ‘The archduke, however, 
for a variety of reasons, came to the 
determination of making a positive 
retreat. He seems to have been 
principally actuated by the desire 
of relieving the Austrian capital, 
now imminently in danger, while 
he could have little hopes of con- 
tending successfully against the ar- 
my of Massena, which was now 
reinforced by twenty-five thousand 
additional troops, under general St. 
Cyr, which had evacuated the 
kingdom of Naples, in conformity 
with the terms of a convention en- 
tered into with his Sicilian majes- 
ty. 
"The archduke began his march 
on the night of the Ist, with great 
caution, so that it was not discover- 
ed by the enemy before the next 
morning. He was then pursued by 
the French light troops, and har- 
rassed during the day. The Au- 
strians had about 500 men made 
prisoners. 

On the day following, the main 
body of the French army advanced 
in pursuit of the Austrians, After 
halting a short time at Monte Bel- 
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lo, it marched to Vicenza. Mas- 
sena summoned the city to surren- 
der, but received a refusal. On 
preparations being made, the next 
morning, for assaulting it, the gates 
were thrown open, and the army 
entered. In Vicenza were found 
a thousand wounded Austrians, and 
theremains of some magazines. 

On the archduke’s arrival at 
Bassano, he had the option either 
of attempting his retreat by Trent, 
into the Tyrol, or by ‘Treviso, 
through Carinthia, or Carniola. 
The disposition of the French Ger- 
man army appears to have deter- 
mined him to adopt the latter course. 
He would, in his progress.towards 
Vienna, by the former route, have 
had to oppose the corps of general 
Marmont and marshal Bernadotte, 
whilst Ney was in force on the 
confines of the Tyrol, on one side, 
and Augereau on the other, who 
were stationed to intercept him, 
and a superior force under Mas- 
sena was close upon his rear. By 
taking the latter route, he might, 
if necessary, reach Hungary, with- 
out meeting any opposition in front, 
and there he would find the means 
of recruiting his army. In either 
way his retreat was difficult, being 
continually galled by the enemy’s 
light troops. 

The French advanced guard ar- 
rived at the Brenta immediately 
after the Austrians had passed that 
river, and were endeavouring to de- 
stroy the bridge. This brought on 
a cannonade from the opposite 
banks, and the French were pre- 
vented from crossing till the. next 
morning. Early on the evening of 
that day, Massena entered Castel- 
Franco, and the chasseurs of the 
army were in possession of Salva- 
terguda and Albando. tIlere the 
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French army was allowed some re- 
pose, being much exhausted from 
their incessant exertions. In their 
adyance from Monte Bello fifteen 
hundred prisoners fell into their 
hands. They also levied heavy con- 
tributions upon the great towns 

through-which they passed. 
Massena met with no opposition 
worth mentioning between theBrenta 
and the ‘Tagliamento. Behind 
the latter river prince Charles made 
a show of resistance, and posted his 
troops as if determined to oppose 
the passage of the river. Massena 
was somewhat imposed upon by 
this appearance, so that he did not 
seriously attempt to pass the river — 
until his maia force was arrived, 
On the 12th Nov. the division of 
chasseurs commanded by general d’- 
Espagna, together with the cuiras- 
siers and dragoons under generals 
Marmont and Pulley, were posted 
in front of the Austrians, while the 
divisions of Duhesme and Suas 
were stationed at St. Vito, and 
those of Molitor and Gardenne at — 
Valoasonna. Nothing occurred on © 
that day but some skirmishes be-— 
tween a squadron of French, which 
had crossed the river, and a party of 
Austrian cavalry, excepta heavy can- — 
nonade, which continued the whole 
day. The attack was to have ~ 
taken place on the next morning ; 
but the archduke retreated during 
the night, and directed his march — 
to Laybach in Carniola, without 
attempting to defend Palma Nova, 
though a place of some strength; 
his object being to effect his retreat 
with as little delay as possible, in. 
order to succour the hereditary — 
states, t 
On the 15th the French army ad 
vanced, in two columns, to the Ison= 
za, The advanced guard, under 
general 
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general d’ Espagne, after a feeble 
opposition from the Austrians, en- 
tered Gradiska early on that even- 
ing. The French continued the pur- 
suit towards Goritzia, with the in- 
tention of passing the river below 
that town, bat their pontons not 
being arrived, they were unable to 
execute their project. 

The Austrians had now retired 
under the walls of Goritzia, when 
Massena made his dispositions for a 
general attack upon them on the 
morning of the 17th. But the arch- 
duke had retired in the night to- 
wards Laybach, harrassed without 
intermission by the French light 
troops. ‘The magazines formed at 
Udina avd Palma fell into the 
hands of the French army, who now 
took up a position beyond the 
Isonza. 

- ere the French general judged 
it adviseable to arrest his progress, 
until he shonid be informed of the 
State of things in hisrear. On com- 
mencing the pursuit of the arch- 
duke’s army, he left the Tyrol oc- 


_eupied by a considerable corps of 


Austrians: under these circumstan- 
ces, his advancing further might be 
attended with great risk. Whatever 
apprehensions he might entertain on 
this score were not of any long 


- eontinuance, for the Austrian corps 


ig the Tyrol, commanded by the 
archduke John. were closely pressed 
trom the sides of Suabia and Bavaria. 

Augereau, early in November, 
had mage himself master of Lindaw 
and Bregentz, on the high road to 
Hungary. 

There remained in the Tyrol a 
corps of Austrians, consisting of 
about 7000 infantry and 1000 ca- 


_Yalry, commanded by the prince of 


Rohan, which were placed in a 
most critical situation by the late 
events, The only possibility of 
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escape seemed to be to reach Ve- 
nice, by passing behind the army of 
Massena. Accordingly, they pro- 
ceeded across the mountains, be- 
tween the Tyrol and Italy, and ac- 
tually arrived, on the 24th, at Bas- 
sano, and took the road to Castel- 
Franco. In the neighbourhood of 
this place, they were opposed by 
detachments from the army of S:. 
Cyr, who was stationed at Padua, 
(to observe Venice, which was 
threatcned by a descent from a Rus- 
sian and British force) while Mas- 
sena marched to attack them on the 
other side. On the 25th, the Aus- 
trians attacked a corps of French, 
under general Regnier, which was 
posted at Piombino, to cut off the 
road to Venice, with such fury, as 
to compel them to retire from the 
field. At this moment general St. 
Cyr came up and fell upon the Aus- 
trian rear. Resistance could now 
avail but little, so that the greater 
part of this corps, together with the 
prince of Rohan, and several other 
ollicers’ of distinction, were made 
prisoners. 

By these operations Italy and the 
Feldkirch were completely evacu.- 
ated by the Austrians, and the di- 
vision ander Augereau compelled the 
corps of generals Jellachich and 
Wolfskehl to capitulate, with the 
condition not to serve against 
France during a year, Augereau, 
however, did not advance out of 
Suabia, but remained in the neigh- 
bourlrood of Ulm, as it were to pro- 
tect the rear of Bonaparte’s army, 
and to make head against a corps of 
Kussians, assembled in Franconia, 
apparently with a hostile intention. 

In the mean time marshal Ney, 
supported by a corps of Bavarians, 
under their general Deroi, entered 
the Tyrol at Fuessen, and having 
turned, by passes of extreme diifi- 
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culty, and little known, the forts of 
Scharnitz and Newstark, carried 
both places by assault, taking one 
standard, sixteen field pieces, and 
about seventeen hundred prisoners. 
On the 16th he entered Inspruck, 
where he found an arsenal and ma- 
gazines, well supplied with stores, 
Ney pursued his advantage, and on 
the 20th fixed his head quarters at 
Bolzano, having \his out-posts ‘ad- 
vanced as far as Trent. 

The archduke John, finding his 
force insufficient to maintain him- 
self in the Tyrol, nearly surrounded 
on all sides, planned and effected, 
with much boldness, a junction with 
the archduke Charles in Carniola. 
This attempt, however, was not ac- 
complished without considerable 
loss. The two brothers now has- 
tened their march towards Vienna. 


The Tyrol being completely 
cleared of the Austrian troops, 
Massena advanced to Laybach, 


which had been evacuated by the 
archduke Charles, whilst his left 
formed a communication with Ney’s 
division, which now extended it- 
self from Saltzburgh to Carinthia. 

The detached corps of the French 
army having, as we have related, 
executed the operations consigned 
to them, Bonaparte had at his im- 
mediate disposal almost the whole of 
his army, to face the united forces, 
composed of the remnant of the 
Austrian-German army, and of the 
Russians, who had received great re- 
inforcements, 

Upon the reduction of the Tyrol, 
the corps of Ney and Marmont ap- 
proached the Danube, to support 
the main body of the French army, 
whilst Massena took up positions 
with the intention of occupying 
the attention of the archduke 
‘Charles. 
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Marshal Davoust, upon the cap- 
ture of Vienna, had marched to 
Presburgh, and attempted a nego- 
ciation with the archduke Palatine, 
for the neutrality of Hungary. But 
in hearkening to these overtures, the 
Hungarians seem to have had no 
other object in view than to amuse 
the French, for the purpose of de- 
lay. No conditions were conclud- 
ed, and Davoust with his corps 
joiued the main army, preparatory 
to a general action, which was daily 
expected to take place. 

The state of the opposed armies 
appears to have been nearly equal 
in point of numbers, ‘The Russians 
amounted to about 50,000 men, 
the Austrians to about 25,000, the 
Jatter chiefly new levies. The 
Trench force, after the junction of 
Bernadotte and Dayoust, consisted 
of between seventy and eighty 
thousand men, but they were flushed 
with victory, and put of all measure 
superior to their antagonistsin milita- 
ry skill, confidence, and discipline. 

The two armics were now in 
presence of each other, both deter-. 
mined to make a stand. However, 
on the 29th November, counts 
Stadion and Ginlay were commis- 
sioned, on the part of the emperor 
of Germany, to open a negociation 
for peace with Bonaparte, and at 
the same time count Haugwitz ar- 
rived at Vienna to offer the media- 
tion of the king of Prussia, who, it 
was supposed, was strongly inclined 
to take a part in the war against 
France. 

Bonaparte seemed to listen to the 
proposition, but, as the event 
proved, merely with the view of 
putting the allies off their guard ; 
for his object was to draw the ene- 
my toa decisive action ; and, under 

the 
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the semblance of diffidence and mo- 
deration, he redoubied his vigilance, 
and made his preparations to meet 
such an event. 
On the morning of the @8th the 
Russians, who do not appear to 
have been parties to the proposed 
accommodation, attacked the ad- 
yanced posts of the French army at 
“Wishau, forced them to fall back, 
and made some prisoners. ‘The em- 
peror Alexander, who had lately 
joined his army, advanced to that 
place, followed by the main body of 
his troops, who took up a position 
in the rear of the town. 
Bonaparte, on hearing of the em- 
peror of Russia’s arrival, dispatched 
general Savary, one of his aids-de- 
camp, avowedly to compliment that 
sovereign. 
_ This officer remained a day or 
two within the Russian lines, during 
which time he had an opportunity 
of observing the state and disposi- 
tion of that army. On his return 
to the French head quarters, he re- 
ported that a great degree of confi- 
dence and presumption prevailed 
on the part of the Russian officers, 
_which he attributed to the influence 
which several young men had over 
the emperor Alexander. 
To encourage this delusion, and 
to lull them into still greater secu- 
rity, Bonaparte ordered his army 
to retreat in the night, and to take 
a favourable situation three leagues 
in the rear, which he manifested 
much eagerness in fortifying, by 
throwing up works and placing bat- 
teries. In this position he proposed 
an interview with the emperor of 
Russia, who sent, on his part, his aid. 
de-eamp, prince Dogorucki. 
Bonaparte, to impress him, as it 
were, with an idea that he was 
unwilling to permit him to witness 
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the apprehensions of the Freych 
troops, went to meet him at the out- 
posts. This circumstance, accom- 
panied by the preceding retreat of 
the French army, induced him to be- 
lieve what. Bonaparte wished, 
namely, thatthe French army was 
under great alarm. Prince Dogo- 
rucki, actuated by these sentiments, 
had the boldness to insist upon the 
whole of the demands with which 
he was charged. He peremptorily 
required that Bonaparte should re- 
nounce the possession of Belgium, 
and likewise the crown of Italy. 
Bonaparte returned no definitive an- 
swer, and left the Russians to indulge 
the notion that he and his army 
were intimidated. 

Our limits will not permit us to 
enter info so minute an account 
as might be wished by military men 
of the momentous and memorable 
battle which ensued in the vicinity 
of Austerlitz. We shall, however, 
devote a considerable portion of our 
columus to the relation of an event, 
which, on the firstimpression, seemed 
to decide the fate of the continent 
of Europe, and ultimately that of 
the whole ‘civilized world. Itisa 
natural question to ask what could 
have induced the allies to risk a ge- 
neral action, at a r9oment when it 
should appear that they had every 
thing to gain by procrastination ? 
In answer to this, we are told that 
the whole of the Russian reinforce- 
ments had arrived, and that the al- 
lied forces, from the loss of the ma- 
gazines at Brunn, and other places, 
were extremely  straitened for 
provisions, owing partly to the neg- 
lect of the Austrian commissariat, 
and partly to the detention of the 
horses of the country, in the rear of 
the army by the Russians. Re- 
laxation in discipline and licen- 
M 4 tiousness 
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tiousness began to manifest them. 
selves, so that it was resolved to 
abandon the position in) front of 
Qlmutz, for the purpose of attack- 
ing the enemy. 

The grand French army, which 
had passed the Danube, and ad- 
vanced into Moravia, consisted of 
_ the corps under prince Murat, mar- 
shals Soult, Lannes, and Bernadotte. 
The last of these corps had been op- 
posed to the archduke Ferdinand, 
and joined the main army only the 
day before the battle of Austerlitz. 
Marshal Davoust, who, as has been 
already said, had proceeded with 
his corps to Presburgh, joined the 
main army about the sanye time. 
This force was composed of eight 
divisions, each of which was about 
7OOO strong. In addition to this 
was a corps de reserve, composed 
of the imperial guards, under mar- 
shal Bessieres, and a body of grena- 
diers under general Duroc, making 
together 15,000 men. 

The combined forces immediately 
opposed to them consisted of 104 
battalions, 20 of which were Aus- 
trians, and 159 squadrons, 54 of 
which were Austrians, and 40 of 
Cossacks, which might be computed 
at about 72,000 men. ‘The Rus- 
sians were commanded by general 
Koutousoff, the Austrians by prince 
John of Lichtenstein. The infan- 
try of the latter were chiefly raw 
recruits, who had not been embo- 
died above a month, 

Such was nearly the state of the 
two armies immediately before the 
battle of Austerlitz. 

As the allies had determined upon 
resuming offensive operations, and 
of immediately giving battle, we 
hall first state the dispositions made 
by them for the attack. 

On the 1st of Docember, there 
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was a good deal of firing, during the 
morning, along the whole chain of 
advanced troops; the Austrian ge- 
neral Kenmeyer’s out-posts on the 
left were at Sitchen, and near 
Menitz, a village which had been 
abandoned by the. French. He 
was reinforced towards the evening 
by five battalions of frontier troops, 
under major general Cameville ; the 
left of the combined army, com- 
manded by general Buxhovyden, 
and the centre by the general in 
chief Koutonso#, after having dined, 
moved forward in five columns in 
the following manner. 

The first column, under lieutenant 
general Docktorow, composed of 
24 battalions of Russians, took up 
a position in two lines on the heights 
near a village called Hortieradeck, 


and a regiment of chasseurs was . 


posted at Aujut, between the foot 
of the mountain and the lake of 
Menitz. . 

The second column, commanded 
by lientenant general Langeron, 
consisting of 18 battalions of Rus- 
sians, took up a position om the 
heights of Pratzen, also in two lines, 
on the right of the first column. 

The third column, commanded by 
lieutenant general Przybyszewsky, 
composed of 18 battalions of Rus- 
sians, took up a position on the 


heights to the right of the village of 


Pratzen. 

The fourth column, commanded 
by the Austrian general Kollowrath, 
was composed of 12 battalions of 
Russians, under lieutenant general 
Miloradowitsch, and of 15 of Aus- 
trians, who were in the rear of this 
column. ‘This corps intersected the 
road from Austerlitz to Grunn, and 


/ 


‘e 


took post in two lines behind the ~ 


third column, 
The &fth column, composed of 


cavalry 
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eavalry under prince John of Lich- 
tenstein, consisted of §2 squadrons, 
took post under the heights in the 
rear of the third column. 

The corps of reserve under the 
archduke Constantine, composed of 
10 battalions, and 18 squadrons of 
guards, posted itself on the heights 
in front of Austerlitz, with its left 
towards Krzenowitz, and its right 
towards the high road from Auster- 
litz to Brunn. i 

The advanced corps, under prince 
Bagration, extended beyond Iolu- 
bitz and B'asowitz, in order to faci- 
litate the march of the 3d and 4th 


| columns, upon their points of forma- 


| position, 


tion. 
_ General Kienmeyer, as soon as 
the columns in front of Austerlitz 
and Krzenowitz had taken their 
placed himself, having 
marched by Pratzen, ‘in front of 
ujut, where he arrived at nine 
@ clock at night: his corps was then 


@omposed of 22 squadrons of Aus-_ 


trians, 10 of Cossacks, and 5 bat- 
talions of croats. ‘he head quar- 
ters were at Krzenowitz. 


| This offensive movement was made 


the army in open day, and in 


| Sight of the enemy, who did not offer 


to interrupt it; on the contrary, 
Some of the French ost-posts were 
withdrawo, and, wheat scems extra- 
ordinary, during the night, there was 
no chain of out-posts established in 
front of the position occupied by the 
allies. The two armies were sepa- 
rated by the defiles of Tellnitz, 
Sokolvitz and Schlapanitz, and had 
e allies wished to remain upon the 
@efensive, they were advantageously 
posted for the purpose, and ready, at 
the same time, to act offensively ; 
but they were determined on giving 
battle the next day. 
Bonaparte, who had distinctly 
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observed. these operations of the 
combined army, is said to have ex- 
claimed to those around him, ‘* be-~ 
fore to-morrow night, that army 
will be in my power.” He kept 
hs troops concentrated in massive 
columns, ready to act according to 
circumstances. 

Marshal Bernadotte, who had 
joined the army a day or two before, 
and who remained a Jittlo in the rear, 
in order to rest his men, was or- 
dered to take post near the village 
of Girschikowitz. This corps was 
composed of the divisions of Rivaux 
and Drouet, and formed the centre 
of the French army. Prinee 
Maurat’s cavalry was in the rear of 
Bernadotte and on his left ; marshal 
Lannes formed the left wing, with 
the divisions of Souchet and Caffa- 
relli; this last was connected with 
the left of Murat. The right of the 
army, commanded by marshal Soult, 
was placed between Kobelnitz and 
Sokolnitz. The division of Le 
Grand, forming the extreme right, 
was posted between Kolnitz and 
Tellnitz, and occupied these villages 
with strong detachments of infantry. 
The division of Vandamme was on 
the left, and that of St. Hilaire in 
the centre of marshal Soult’s corps. 

The reserve of the army, com- 
posed of 10 battalions of the im- 
perial guard, and 10 battalions of 
grenadiers, under general Oudinot, 
the whole commanded by general 
Duroc, was near Turas. The divi- 
sion of Friant, belonging to the 
corps under marshal Davoust, 
which had just arrived from Pres~ 
bourg, was sent to the convent of 
i.eygorn, on theriver Schwartza, to 
observe and keep the enemy in 
check, should he approach by the 
route of Aunspitz. The division of 
general Gudia, with some dragoons, 

likewise 
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likewise belonging to Davoust’s 
corps, fadvanced from Nicholbourg, 
on the right of the French army, to 
Keep in check the corps of general 
count Merveldt, who had _pene- 
trated through Hungary to Lunden- 
burgh. This general had with him 
his own regiment of hulans and the 
emperor’s hussars, and 6 battalions 
ofinfantry, all very much weakened 
by a difficult retreat, and little ex- 
ceeding four thousand men. ‘The 
French army had also opposed to it 
a detachment of O’Rielly’s light 
cavalry, and some Cossasks, which 
were sent to Gros-Niemschitz, to 
observe that point. 

Such was the position of both 
armies, during the night between 
the 1st and 2d of December. 

Bonaparte, after having discovered 
the intention of the allies, issued an 
address to his troops, to the following 
effect: ‘that the Russian army,which 
they had beaten at Hollabrann, and 
who had been flying before them, 
were now before them to avenge the 
defeat of the Austrians at Ulm ; that 
the French army occupied a for- 
midable position, and that while the 
enemy marched to attack his right, 
they would expose their flank ; that 
he should himself direct all the bat- 
talions, and if victory became fora 
moment doubtful, that he should 
put himself in front of the battle ; 
that this victory would finish the 
campaign, and that a peace would 
follow worthy of his people, of his 
army, and himself.” 

In the course of the night, he 
visited, incognito, the out-posts. He 
was soon recognized by the soldiers, 
who manifested their enthusiasm by 
loud acclamations. 

The disposition for the attack of 
the French army was delivered to 
the general officers. of the Austro- 
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‘of prince John of Liechtenstein and 


Russian army soon after midnight,on 
the morning of the 2d of December. 
But the imperfect knowledge whieh 
was possessed of the enemy’s posi- 
tion, although scarcely out of the © 
range of the musketry, rendered the 

suppositions upon which the plan | 
of the a@ack was founded very ~ 
indefinite. 1t was imagined, that the — 
French army was weakened in its — 
centre to reinforce its Jeft. The ~ 
combined army out-flanked the right 
ofthe French. It was supposed, — 
that, by passing the defiles of Sokol- — 
nitz and of Kobelnitz, their right ~ 
would be turned, and that the at- 
tack might afterwards be continued 
in the plain between Schlapanitz 
and the wood of Turas, thus avoid. — 
ing the defiles of Schlapanitz and — 
Bellowitz which it was believed — 
covered the frdnt of the enemy’s po- 
sition. "The French army was then ~ 
to be attacked by its right, which ~ 
was to be done with great cclerity — 
and vigour. ‘The valley between — 
Tellnitz and Sokolnitz, was to be - 
passed with rapidity. The right of — 
the allies (on which was the cavalry © 


the advanced corps under prince 
Bagration, ) was to cover this move-— 
ment. ‘The first of these generals 
on the plain between Krug and 
Schlapanitz, on cach side of the 
causeway, and occupying the heights 
situated’ between Dwaroschna and— 
the Inu of Lesch, with his artillery. © 
With this view the five columns, as 
already mentioned, received orders. 
to advance, and accorditigly, at seven 
o’clock the next morning, they put 
themselves in. motion, from the 
heights of Pratzen. * 
At the dawn of day Bonaparte 
collected his generals 6n a-com- 
manding height : he waited until the 
sun had appeared above the horizon 
before 
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before he issued his last orders: 
they then rode off, at full gallop, to 
join their respective corps. He 
himself passed, with great rapidity, 
along the whole line, and was re- 
ceived with great enthusiasm by the 
troops. 

_ The movements of theallics were 
perfectly discernable to the French, 
who could not but perceive con- 
| siderable intervals between the 
columns, in proportion as they ap- 
proached the valleys of Tellnitz, 
Sokolnitz,and Kobelnitz. The ac- 
tiou began on the left wing of the 
allies. 

The corps of general Kienmeyer, 
posted in front of Aujut, was nearest 
the enemy, and destined to force the 
defile of Iellnitz, aud to carry the 
village of that name as soon as pos- 
sible, in order to open a passage 
for the first column, which hada 
great circuit to make before it could 
arrive at the point which would bring 
itin aline with the second column. 
- The French had some infantry 
posted ona hill in front of the vil- 
lage: general Kienmeyer attacked 
them. [lis troops were twice re- 
pulsed, but, receiving reinforcements, 
‘he at length succceded in gaining 
possession of it with two battalions, 
under general Stutterheim. ‘The 
Austrian cavalry suffered consider- 
ably from the French sharp-shoot- 
ers, who were placed in the vine- 
) yards and other inclosures round 

thevillage. ‘Phe l'rench still defended 

the village. ‘The action had lasted 
above an hour before the first Rus- 
sian colamn made its appearance: 
| at length general Buxhoevden ar- 
_| rived, who detached a force to their 
_| Support, by which means the French 
were dislodged. The French, rein- 
_\foreed by 4000 men, from the 
corps of general Davoust, which 
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was stationed at the convent of 
Reygan, availing themselves of a 
sudden fog,again obtained possession 
of the village and the hill beyond it. 
As soon as the fog dispersed, the 
allied troops again moved forwards, 
and the French abandoned the vil- 
lage. This being accomplished, 
the defile was passed without dif. 
ficulty, and the plain occupied be- 
tween Yellnitz and Turas. Here 
they wished to form a communica- 
tion with the second column; but 
this, and likewise the third column, 
had met with some opposition from 
apart of the division of Le Grand, 
which occupied Sokolnitz, and, in 
passing that village, they were fur- 
ther delayed by some confusion in 
their movements. , 

The French troops had hitherto 
remained upon the defensive; but 
Bonaparte had not failed to remark 
the want of concert and consistency 
in the movements of the Austro- 
Russian army ; and perceiving that 
by the circuitous route their left 
was obliged to take, it became more 
distant from the centre in propor- 
tion as it advanced, immediately put 
in motion the massive columns, 
which he had kept together, with a 
view of marching against the centre, 
and by that manceuvre cutting off 
the Ieft wing, which still continued 
to advance for the purpose of turn- 
ing the French army in a position 
which it did not occupy. 

During this operation, the reserve 
of the French army (composed as 
we have already stated,) remained 
upon the heights between Schla- 
panitz and Kobelnitz, and had not 
occasion to fire a shot. 

Marshal Soult, with the two di- 
visions of St.Hilaire and Vandamme, 
traversed the villages of Kobelnitz 
and Puntswitz, to attack the heights 

and 
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and the village of Pratzen. At the 
same time marshal Bernadotte, after 
having crossed the rivulet at the 
village of Girschicowiiz, with the 
division of Rivaud on his left, and 
that of Drouct on his right, took 
his direction on the heights of 
Blasowitz. The cavalry, under 
prince Murat, formed in several 
lines on the left of Bernadotte, and 
marched between Girschicowitz and 
Krug. Marshal Lannes, having on 
his right the division of Catfarelly, 
and on his left that of general 
Suchet, moved forward on the left 
of Murat,. From that time the 
centre and right of the allies became 
engaged in all quarters. 

The grand duke Constantine was 
destined, with the corps of Russian 
guards, to form the reserve of the 
right, and quitted the heights in 
front of Austerlitz, at the appoined 
hour, to occupy those of Blasowitz 
and Krng. He was hardly arrived 
on this point, before he found him- 
self engaged with the sharp shooters 
of Rivaud’s division, and Murat’s 
light cavalry, commanded by gene- 
ral Kellerman, ‘The grand duke 
hastencd to occupy the village of 
Blasowitz, with the light infantry 
battalion of the guards, at the same 
time prince John of Lichtenstein 
arrived with his cavalry, and de- 
tached 10 squadrons to protect 
prince Bagration’s left flank, which 
was opposed to part of Murat’s ca- 
valry. Prince John of Lichtenstein 
found the grand duke in presence of 
the cavalry under Kellerman, sup- 
ported by the infantry of Berna- 
dotte’s left, and Lannes’ right. 
It was determined to charge the 
enemy: the arch-duke’s regiment 
was the first that deployed. This 
was executed with intrepidity, but 
with too great precipitancy, for 
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the French cavalry. retiring through 
the intervals of their infantry, the 
Russian cavalry pursued, but being” 
thus placed, between the fires of 
Cafferelli’s division, on their right, 
and that of Rivaud on their left, 
the hulans lost above 400 men, | 
and the archduke’s regiment was 
put completely to the route. In 
this state, it reached the corps un= 
der Bagration. This last general 
had now moved forward from Po- 
rorsitz, to oppose the left of mar- 
shal Lannes, which rested on Ko- 
valowitz. The villages of King 
and Holubitz were occupied by” 
three battalions of Russian infan- 
try. 4 
From what we have stated, it— 
will appear that the centre of the — 
combined army had been very much 
weakened by the strong force which 
was detached to so great a distance” 
on their left, with the view of 
turning the enemy’s right, while the 
division on the right was not suffi- 
ciently strong to divide the French 
forces. Bonaparte, whose inten-— 
tion seems to have been to make 
advantage of this circumstance, from — 
the moment that he discovered the 
plau of the allies, brought a very 
superior force to act against their 
centre. It is computed that, in this 
point, the Austro-Russians did not — 
exceed 12,000 men, while the ~ 
troops destined to attack them 
were at least double that number, — 
The centre of the allics was thus | 
perfectly insulated. . However, ac-— 
cording to the original plan, they — 
prepared to advance about eight 
o’clock, the emperor Alexander — 
having arrived at the head of the 
fourth column, .which was com- 
manded by the Austrian general 
Kollowrath. The action therefore — 
near Tellnitz had already begun, — 
and — 
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| 
and the left was in motion, when 


| the centreformed, and broke into 
platoons from the left. These 


/| measures had hardly been taken, 


when a massive column of French 
infantry were discovered in a bot- 
tom, in front of Pratzen. This 
column was composed of the divi- 
sions of Vandamme and St. Hi- 
laire. 

The Russian commander in chief, 
general Koutousoff, whom _ this 
movement «f the French had taken 
by surprise, (thinking himself the 
assailant, and seeing himself attack- 
ed in the midst of his combinations) 
felt all the importance of maintain- 
ing the heights of Pratzen, against 
which the enemy were moving. It 
was the summit of these heights 
which decided the fate of the day. 
It was the key to the position, 
which the allied army had just 
quitted, and, from the confined 
‘state of the different columns, their 
fate’ depended upon whoever was 


A ‘master of this height. 


_ Koutousoff, on being informed 
that the enemy was so near him, 
gave orders for shewing him a front, 
and for occupying the height; at 
the same time, he sent for some 
cavalry, from the column under 
Prince John of Lichtenstein, who 
sent him four Russian regiments. 
Besides the corps of Vandamme, 
and St. Hilaire, another body of 
French made its appearance on the 
right of Pratzen, and threatened to 


pass through the interval, between. 


the fourth column and the cavalry 
under prince John of Lichtenstein. 
This column was part of the corps 
under marshal Bernadotte. The 
Russian infantry, belonging to the 
_ fourth column, now marched to the 
right of Pratzen, and sent a rein- 
forcement to the advanced guard, 
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which eccupied a hill in front of 
that village. But this advanced 
guard, being attacked by superior 
numbers, was compelled to aban. 
don the position. 

The Russians now made an attack, 
but they opened their fire at too 
great a distance, while the French 
continued to advance without firing 
2 shot, until they came within a 
hundred paces of the enemy: they 
then opened a very destruétive fire 
of musketry, and having done this, 
they formed in several lines, and 
marched rapidly towards the height, 
resting their left on the church of 
the village, and their right on the 
elevated points of the heights. Hav- 
ing reached them, they formed in 
an angular diredtion, for the pur- 
pose of opposing the rear of the 
third column. This was composed 
of the brigade under general Ka- 
minskoy, which had separated from 
the column, and shewed a front up- 
on the heights, menacing the right 
flank of marshal Soult’s corps. 

The allies, sensible that the fate 
of the battle depended upon the 
possession of the heights, made se- 
veral efforts to dislodge the enemy. 
The emperor Alexander, who had 
constantly remained with the in- 
fantry of the fourth column, dur- 
ing this desperate confliét, ordercd 
his battalions to advance, and try 
to take the enemy in flank : Ge- 
neral Kollowrath received orders 


‘to check him on the Jeft : and two 


regiments of Russians, who had 
been Jeft in reserve, upon the 
ground occupied during the night 
by the 2d column, to which they 
belonged, were ordered to reinforce 
the brigades under general Kamins- 

koy. 
On this occasion, the French 
generals mancenrred their troops, 
’ with 
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with their usval ability, the result 
of a military eye and of experience, 
taking advantage of the inequalities 
of ground, to cover their men from 
lire, and to conceal their movements. 

The ouly chance that now remain- 
ed to the allies of turning the fate of 
the day, was by a general and 
desperate attack at the point of the 
bayonet. 

The Austrian brigades, with that 
under genera Kamenskoy, accord- 
ingly charged, but they were re- 
ceived by the French with steadi- 
ness and a well-supported fire, which 
made a dreadful carnage in the com- 
pact ranks ofthe fussians. General 
Miloradowith advanced. upon the 
right, but the generals Berg and Rep- 
ninsky being wounded, their troops 
Jost that confidence in themselves, 
without which nothing is to be done 
in war. ‘The ardour of this attack 
soon evaporated ; nevertheless, the 
example of some of their officers 
had, at one moment, the effect to 
induce the left wing again to ad- 
vance with intrepidity, and for an 
instant the right wing of the French 
began to give way. 

The French, in their turn, now 
attacked the allies, who were with- 
out .any support, and absolutely 
abandoned by the left wing of their 
army. Resistance then became otf 
no avail, and the fourth column of 
the combined army lost the heights 
of Pratzen beyond the possibility of 
recovery, together with the great- 
est part of their arffllery, which was 
entangled in the deep elay that 
prevails in that part of the country. 
The French advanced their artillery, 
and vigorously cannonaded the re- 
treating army, by which it was put 
into great confusion. This action 
on the heights of Pratzen lasted two 
hours, and the issue of it was de- 
cisive of the battle. 
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The fourth column retired to the 


position of Hodiegitz and Herspitz, — 


where it collected its battalions, the 


French remaining in possession of — 


the heights of Pratzen. 


Whilst the action took this turn — 
in the eentre, the cavalry, under — 


prince John of Lichtenstein, at- 


tempted to make head both to the — 
right and left against the French in. © 


fantry and a part of Murat’s ca- 


valry, in order to check, or at least. 


retard, their success. 


This general 


succeeded in rallying some Austrian — 


battalions, which, like the Russian — 


infantry, were retreating in disorder. 
His horse was killed under him by a 
grape shot. 
to occupy the foot of the heights of 


Pratzen, between the village of that — 


name and Kozenovitz, until night. 


The grand duke Constantine also” 


found himself in an obstinate con- 
test. The village of Blasowitz, 
which he had caused to be occupied, 


was attacked by the corps under — 


Bernadotte. ‘The grand duke wish- 


ing to stop the enemy’s progress, % 


Jeft the commanding heights on 


The cavalry continued — 


etl OES EA OR AE Re OS ng SLES: 


ee 


which he was posted, and advanced — 


in Jine upon the French columns ; 
a sharp fire 
The French 


coyered their 


sharp shooters, who 
columns, were driven 


in by a charge with the bayonet, — 


which was ordered by the grand 


of musketry ensued. | 


~ 


duke. Asharp cannonade, attended ~ 


with much execution, then took place 


on this point. The grape shot made a 


dreadful carnage; but, at the mo- 


ment when the prince approached — 
the enemy, (who had by this time — 
deployed into line) the cavalry of — 
the French guards, which had been 
posted in the intervals of the in-— 


fantry, made a charge upon the 


Russian line, which being without — 
support, was driven back, after a — 
2 ‘ brave — 
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brare resistance. In order to dis- 
engage the infantry, the grand 
duke’s regiment of horseguards 
made a charge on the enemy’s flank, 
checked and routed their cavalry, 
and afterwards attacked the infantry, 
which had advanced to their sup- 
port. On this occasion the French 
lost a standard belonging to the 
fourth regiment. ‘The Russian 
guards were, however, obliged to 
retire; but they succeeded, after 
considerable loss, in rallying and 
forming on the heights which they 
had quitted, whence they continued 
their movements upon Austerlitz, 
marching towards Krzenowitz. 
The French cavalry renewed the 
attack, but they were checked by 
the Russian horseguards and some 
squadrons of hussars, who charged 
them at the very moment when they 
were about to assail the infantry dur- 
ign its retreat. The Russian cavalry 
as likewise closely engaged with the 
nch horse grenadier guards, who 
had come up, under general Rapp,to 
reinforce the French cavalry. 
From that moment the Russian 
ards effected their retreat upon 
Revi, without further moles- 
tation from the French, who re- 


mained on the heights in front of. 


Biasowitz. Prince Repnin, colonel 
of the horseguards, was wounded, 
1 made prisoner, with some ofli- 
cers of the same corps, which suf- 
feredly severely, but had few taken 
prisoners. 
_ On the right of the allies we left 
| prince Bagration, in frout of Po. 
Sornitz, General Uwarrow, with 
| the cayairy under his command, 
| Was upon that prince’s left near 
Holubitz ; but marsbal Launes ar- 
with his troops in columns 
etween these two corps, put a stop 
to the march of the right of the al- 
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lies, and Lannes, to secure. the re- 
treat of the left wing of the 
French army, in case of disaster, 
posted 18 pieces of cannon, pro- 
tected by a regiment of infantry, 
en a commanding height to the left 
of the road leading to Brunn. This 
height was to have been occupied by 
priuce Bagration. 

Prince Bagration maintained 
himself for some time in his posi- 
tion; but the enemy continuing 
to advance in column, supported by 
part of the cavalry under Murat, 
and having driven the Russians from 
the villages of Krug and Holubitz, 
he retired upon the right of Raus- . 
witz, and in the evening march- 
ed to Austerlitz. General Ulanus, 
who commanded the Russian ca- 
valry, by great intelligence and bra- 
very, retarded the rapid progress 
which the French would otherwise 
have made, while general Uwarrow, 
with a corps of cavalry, protected 
the retreat. Prince Bagration took 
post in the rear of Austerlitz, while 
the cavalry under prince John ef 
Lichtenstein occupied the heights 
in front of that place. 

The road to Wishau, under these 
circumstances, being left totally un- 
covered, the chief part of the bag- 
gage of the allied army was after- 
wards captured. 

We shall now revert to what was 
passing on the left of the combined 
army at Tellnitz, and Sokolnitz. 
The first second and third columns 
continued to march upon the points 
fixed in the original plau of attack, 
without adverting to the enemy’s 
movements, and without having dis- 
crimination enough to take that di. 
rection, which the nature of the 
ground, and the position of the ene- 
my, ought to have suggested to 
them. These three columns were 
composed of fifty-five battalions, 

exclusive 


oe 
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exclusive of the brigade of Kamen- 
skoy, which remained behind to op- 
pose general Le Grand, and a part 
of marshal Davoust’s corps. 

Ilad the left of the allied army 
taken advantage of the ground, and 
seized the means which it presented 
for again concentrating itself, in the 
opinion of military men, the defeat 
might at least have been rendered 
jess decisive. The offensive move- 
ment on the part of the French dis- 
concerted the attack of the allies, 
from which they never recovered. 

The French being in possession 
of the heights of Pratzen, be- 
yond the left of the allies, so that 
the Russians, who were at Sokolnitz, 
were surrounded, general Przi- 
bischewsky, who had the command 
of this corps, was made prisoner, 
together with 6000 men, and the 
whole of their artillery. The re- 
licks of the second column retreated 
upon Aujut in disorder, and what 
continued embodied fell back upon 
the first column. This latter, in- 
formed, when too Jate, of the at- 


tack made by the French upon the 


centre, intendcd to move to its sup- 
port, but took a wrong direction 
to be capable of making a diversion 
in its favour. 

The Austrian cavalry, which had 
been left beyond Tellnitz, retired 
through that village, leaving some 
battalions of infantry, and'a few 
cavalry, on the hill fronting it, to 
secure the march of generak Bux- 
hoevden, who was retiring upon Au- 
jut, by the route he had advanced. 
To protect the flank of the Russian 
infantry. the Szeckler hussars, wader 
prince Maurice of Liechtenstein, 
and O’Reilly’s light cavalry, with 
two regiments of Cossacks, under 
general Stutterheim, were advanced 
upon the plain, between the foot of 
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the hills and the villages of Telinitz — 
and Sokolnitz. General Norlitz, ’ 
with the hussars of Hesse Hombourg, 
marched with the column. 

The French, after their success in — 
the centre, had already brought ~ 
forward their reserve, consisting of — 
20 battalions, and had extended © 
along the brow of the heights that — 
were occupied in the morning by | 
the allies, from Pratzen to the cha- © 
pel above Aujut, but as yet they © 
were not in force, and had no can- © 
non above that village. 

As soon as this column of the al-— 
lies arrived in Aujut, the division of — 
Vandamme rushed like a torrent © 
down upon the village, of which, 
after a short resistance, they took ~ 
possession. Four thousand men 
were made prisoners, and lost their — 
artillery. But general Bushoevden, © ; 
with a few battalions, succeeded in — 
rejoining the army near Austerlitz. i 
Many fugitives perished in the lake,” 
which was not sufliciently frozen to i 
support them. 

After the French had penis 
Aujut, the centre and rear of the — 
first column fell back, under the” 
orders of general Docktorow, upon — 
the plain between Tellnitz and the” 
lake. The only retreat Jeft them’ 
was over a narrow dyke between 
two lakes, on which two men only 
could pass abreast. General Kien-— 
meyer with a body of hussars, was” 
sent over in advance, in order to” 
observe the enemy, who, it was) 
feared, might attempt to cut off the 
retreat by. coming round the lake. 
The Russian infantry was likewise 
protected by the cavalry under 
prince Maurice and general Stutter- 
heim. ‘ 

The conclusion of this battle is” 
very remarkahle, since the troop 
of the right wing of the French 

army 


~~ 
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army turned their backs upon 
Austerlitz, to attack the left of the 


allies, to do which they quitted the 


same heights whence the allies had 
marched to attack them. It was 
now about two o’cluck in the after- 
noon: the action was decided along 
the rest of the line, when the divi- 
sion of Vandamme advanced to com- 


plete it. 


The Russian infantry in propor. 


tion as it passed the dyke, retired 


to an eminence in the rear of Tell- 
nitz. That village, as affording 
some means of defence, was likewise 
occupied by a regiment of infantry, 
in order to give time to the rest of 
the column to file off. General 
Doctorow continued the retreat. 
Tellnitz was attacked and taken, 
wherein were found many Russian 
stragglers. 

During this scene of confusion, 
the Austrian cavalry behaved with 


the greatest courage, and they suf- 


fered prodigiously from the enemy’s 
artillery ; yet nothing could prevent 


them from continuing to cover the 
retreat of the Russians, which was 
long protracted, owing to the fa- 


tigue and exhaustion of the infantry. 
The Russian column, when it reached 
Newhoff, formed still a corps of at 
least cight thousand men. It was 
then four o’clock, and already be- 
gan to grow dark; the Russian 
battalions, after being restored to 
some order, continued to retreat by 
Boscowitz, and marched the whole 
night under a heavy fall of rain, 
which completed the destruction of 
the roads, so that the remaining ariil- 
lery was abandoned. The Austrian 
cavalry formed the rear guard, with- 
but being pursued by the French. 

_ The victorious army took up the 
“position oceupied by the allied ar- 
vad on the preceding night. The 
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Jatter retired completely behind 
Austerlitz, into the position of Ho. 
liegitz. But the very considerable 
loss sustained in killed, wounded, 
prisoners, and missing, more espe- 
cially of the 1st, 2d, 3d, and 4th co- 
lumns, placed this army in a very 
feeble state, with respect to its dis- 
posable force. The Austrian ca. 
valry, which had been commanded 
by prince John of Leichtenstein, 
had alone some detachments in 
front of Austerlitz, and formed the 
rear guard of the army. Thus 
closed this ever memorable day. 

The loss sustained on both sides 
was immense. By killed, wounded, 
and prisoners, the allied army was: 
diminished more than a fourth part. 
Forty standards and the greatest part 
of their artillery and baggage were 
taken, and such was the number of 
wounded left upon the field, that 
they could not all be dressed until 
two days after the battle. 

On, the day following (the 3d 
December) the French army ad- 
vanced. 

The cavalry, under Murat, which 
on the preceding evening had pushed, 
forward detachments upon Raus- 
nitz and Wischau, advanced beyond 
Prosnitz, and sent out strong par- 
ties to Kremsin. 

Marshal Lasnes marched to gain 
the right of the allies by Butscho- 
vitz and Stanitz. 

Marshals Soult and Bernadotte, 
with the imperial guards, and the 
grenadiers of the reserve, were 
posted on the route towards Hun- 
gary. 
Marshal Davoust marched upon 
the left flank of the Austro-Russian 
army, by the routes of Nicholsburg, 
and of Auspitz. 

A trifling affair took place in the 

course 

N ; 
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course of the day: prince Bagration 
was attacked in the neighbourhood 
of Urschutz: he maintained his post. 
He retired, however, in the evening, 
towards Czeitsch. 

On the 4th the allied army 
crossed the river March, and 
arrived at Hollitsch. ‘The emperor 
Alexander took up his quarters in 
the castle cf Hollitsch, whilst the 
emperor of Germany remained at 
Czeitsch. 

Prince John of Leichtenstein had 
been sent, on the night of the 2d of 
December, to the French emperor, 
to propose an armistice on the part 
of the emperor Francis ; and it was 
agreed, that a suspension of hostili- 
ties should take place, to commence 
on the 4th instant, at day break. 
The prince arrived at head quar- 
ters the evening before, but it ap- 
pears, that the French army was not 
apprised of this transaction, in suf- 
ficient time to prevent the hostile 
movements made on the 4th. 

In consequence of this agreement, 
an interview took place between the 
emperors of Germany andF rance, in 
the openair, at asmall distance from 
the village of Nasedlowitz, near a 
mill, by the road side. This con- 
ference lasted a considerable time, 
when the emperor Francis returned 
to Czeitsch, which place he reathed 
in the evening, and immediately 
dispatched an Austrian gencral to 
communicate the result to the ems 
peror Alexander. General Savary 
was appointed by Bonaparte to 
attend the Austrian general to the 
Russian head-quarters. The em- 
peror of Russia received them with 
politeness, and, at the same time, 
made no positive objection to the 
armistice, though he did not formally 
eoncur in it. 

In conformity with the terms of 
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this agreement, the French army 
was to remain in possession of its 
conquests, namely, part of Moravia 
and Hungary, all Upper and Lower 
Austria, the Tyrol, the state of 
Vienna, Carinthia, Styria, Car. 
niola, the country of Goritz and 
Istria ; and lastly, in Bohemia, 
the circle of Montabar, with the — 
whole space to the eastward, from 
Tabor to Lintz. The French army 
was to hold this immense tract 
until the conclusion of a definitive” 
peace, or the rupture of the nego. — 
ciations ; in the latter of which case 
it was stipulated, that hostilities — 
should not re-commence within 
fourteen days, and that the cessa-_ 
tion of the armistice should then be 
announced to the plenipotentiaries 
of both powers, at the head of their 
respective armies. It was further 
agreed, that the Russian army 
should evacuate the Austrian states; — 
Moravia and Huagary, within the © 
period of fifteen days, and Gallicia 
within a month; the routes to be 
prescribed to the Russian army j 
that there should be no levy or in-— 
surrection in Hungary, nor any ex 
traordinary raising of troops in 
Bohemia, nor that any foreign army 
should be permitted to enter the 
territory of the house of Austria 3 _ 
and, finally, it was conditioned, that — 
Negociators from both powers 
should meet at Nicholsburg, for 
the commencement of a treaty, in 
order to effect, without delay, the 
re-establishment of peace between 
the two emperors. 

To these humiliating conditions, 
derogatory to the dignity of his— 
throne and the interests of his allies, — 
the emperor Alexander, with that 
magnanimity which has distinguishe 
ed his majesty on all occasions, re=_ 
fused to become a party, and ac- 

-  eordingly 


, 


armies. 
who commanded a corps of about 
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cordingly caused his army, although 
under very distressing circumstances, 


-tocommence its retreat, on the 6th 


of ‘December, from the Austrian 


states. 


Prince John of Leichtenstcin, on 
the part of Austria, and M. de 
Talleyrand, on the part of France, 
were deputed to conclude the defini- 
tive treaty. 1 

Although the allies suffered so 
Signal a defeat on the2d of Decem- 
ber, their army was far from being 
annihilated, so that, by prudence 


and fortitude, they could still at 


Teast have engaged a great proportion 
of the French army. This obser- 
yation strikes us the more forcibly, 
when we reflect upon the state and 
position of the detached Austrian 
The archduke Ferdinand, 


20,000 Austrians in Bohemia, be- 


fore intelligence could reach him 


of the conclusion of the armistice, 
attacked and defeated, with consi- 
derableloss, a corps of Bavarians un- 


| der general Wrede, and was rapidly 


advancing in the rear of the French 
army; and, almost at the same time, 
the archduke Charles made his ap- 


‘pearance from Hungary, within a 


day’s march of Vienna, on the right 


bank of the Danube, with his army 


‘In excellent order, and consisting 


of about eighty thousand men. 
Under these circumstances, it is to 


be presumed, that, had the emperor 
‘Francis not been so precipitate in 


cluding a treaty with Bona- 
parte, that the fortune of war might 
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have taken a very different turn, at 
least Austria might, doubtless, have 
obtained conditions infinitely more 
favourable ; for, in case of defeat, or 
even a severe check, at the distance 
at which the French army was from 
its frontier, it risked being totally 
destroyed. Indeed, we are told, 
that the archduke Charles, im- 
pressed with this notion, was mor- 
tified in the highest degree, on re« 
ceiving intelligence, when he sum- 


moned the city of Vienna to sur- 


render, of this pusillanimous trans- 
action, which incapacitated him from 
making further effortsfor the ho- 
nour and. advantage of the house of 
Austria and his country. 

Pending the negociation for 
peace, the French grand army oc- 
cupied the following positions. 
Marshal Bernadotte resumed his 
station in Bohemia; marshal Mor- 
tier remained in Moravia; marshal 
Davoust returned to Presburg, the 
capital of Hungary ; marshal Soult 
occupied Vienna; marshal Ney, 
Carinthia ; general _ Marmont, 
Styria ; and marshal Massena, Car- 
niola ; whilst marshal Augereau, 
with the reserve, continued in 
Swabia. 

Thus terminated the first and last 
campaign of the war between 
France and the united powers of 
Austria and Russia, to the severe 
Joss, discomfiture, and loss of mili- 
tary reputation, of the latter, but 
increasing the power, dominion, 
and renown of the former, to a de 


gree not easily to be appreciated. 
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CHAP... XV. 


Condition of France at the Close of the Campaign.—Probable Views and Ob- 
jects of Bonaparte. —State of Austria—Of Russia.—Conduct of Prus- 
sia during the War.—TInactivity and probable Misfortunes.—Magnani-— 
mity of Sweden.—Ineffectual Campaign in the North of Eurpoe. _— 
Causes thereof.—Denmark.—Spain. —Ituly.—Turkey.—General Obser-— 


vations. 


A ps order to preserve that conti- 
nuity of narrative so essential to 
historical detail, in our last two 
chapters, we have but partially 
touched upon the transactions of the 
rest of Europe, and have confined 
ourselves solely to the cause, pro- 
gress, and termination of that ex- 
traordinary campaign, which esta- 
blished the predominancy of France 
upon the continent, and which, it 
was not to be doubted, would be 
still farther secured to her in the 
pending negociations opened at 
Presburgh. ‘The battle of Auster. 
litz, or as it has been more familiar- 
ly denominated, the ‘* battle of 
the three eriperors,” has, in its 
event, confounded all speculation, 
and the ** how much,” or “ how 
little,” which will content the con- 
qicror, remains to be developed 
in the early months of the ensuing 
year. 

It is indeed a most alarming re- 
trospect, to contemplate the ag- 
grandizement of the French na- 
tion, within a few short years. 
The periods of its former greatest 
exaltation fade in the comparison, 
The dominion of Charlemagne car- 
ried within it the seeds of its own 
dissolution: and asuperior character 
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' 
it 
to that of Louis the fourteenth set li- 
mits to the ambition and empire of © 
the latter. But no talents, power, } 
or combination, in opposition to — 
Bonaparte, seem calculated to check 
his progress ; but, on the contrary, 
serve in their effect to swell his ca-_ 
reer with fresh victories, and add to— 
his strength by increasing con. 
quests, 
it would be now tedious and un- 4 
important to pretend to enquire 
into the causes of this vast accretion’ 
of power, which, with very little 
let or impediment, has been pro-— 
gressive, under every formof govern- > 
ment, which France has assumed 
since her great revolution. That 
eventful scene has passed rapidly but 
distinctly before our eyes: thedrama, 
however, has not yet closed. And_ 
it will require the calm of a period 
still far remote from the present, 
when the mind shall be enabled, in ‘ 
the undisturbed possession of its” 
powers, to appreciate fairly the 
weight of evidence on all sides, and 
appropriate the wonderful effect 
we have witnessed, to their tru 
causes. Suffice it, that we behold 
the vast population of France, of 
her conquests, and that of her ale 
lies, all directed to forward the 
view 


see fig Oe 


Omen 
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views and objects of an individual, 
whose unwearied and unsatiated 
ambition leaves no time for reflec- 
tion or repose; whose successes 
identify their glory and renown 
with his own, and who, by wis- 
dom in council, greatness of en- 
terprize, and promptness in ac- 
tion, puts it almost out of the 
course of things, that he should ever 
meet with a reverse of fortune. 
Thus circumsta ced, can we won- 


der, that armies of different nations 


follow him wherever he shall choose 
to lead,—secure that honours, and 
spoils, and glory await them :— 
that successive levies, to an incalcu- 
Jable amount, and capable of illimi- 
table extension, push on the veterans 
to the field :—that dependent sove- 
reigns crouch before him, court 
his alliance, and serve in his ranks: 
—that terror and dismay should 
lead his van; and, finally, that he 
should meet with a feeble resist. 
ance, and an easy prey, in every 
quarter on which he pours his 
strength. 
Nor need we wonder, if, while the 
successes which we have in our pre- 
ceding pages most unwillingly com- 
-memorated have dazzled and con- 
founded the powers opposed to him, 
that the adulationand praise bestow- 


_ ed upon Bonaparte by France was 


excessive, and knew no bounds. In 
the addresses which the various con- 
stituted bodies of the French go- 
vernment presented to the emperor, 
upon the event of the battle of Aus- 
terlitz, he is hailed as the greatest 
conqueror the world ever knew ;— 
fresh assurances are given to him of 
the devotion of his people, and of 
their willingness to sacrifice their 
lives and fortunes to his wishes.— 
Nor are these proffers unmixed with 
splendid and flattering statements 
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of the interior condition of France. 
The progress of her marine, the 
encouragement of agriculture, and 
of manufactures, the prosperous 
condition of her remaining colonies 
—the increase of commerce—the 
attention paid by government to 
the fine arts, and the instruction 
and education of the people. The 
state of the public buildings—higch 
ways and canals—are all blazon- 
ed forth in the most captivating co- 
lours-- while the condition of the pub- 
lic revenue is said to be most flou- 
rishing :—with what truth, and upon 
what foundation, it isnot so easy to’ 
determine. 

That upon the whole the national 
credit was raised upon the assump.‘ 
tion of the imperial crown by Bo- 
naparte, can hardly be doubted ; 
but that it was so, to such an ex-’ 
tent as would warrant the splendid 
effusions of M. Champagny, the re-* 
porter of the state of France at the 
close of the present year, certainly 
may, and must, when we consider’ 
that the destruction of her marine 
had placed commerce out of her 
reach ; and that, besides, the absolute’ 
necessity of trade to the existence, 


in any flourishing degree, of manu. 


factures and even agriculture; the 
enormous levies on foot, and the 
sucéessive conscriptions, called and 
calling forth, must cause both to 
continue, in what they have been 
for some time, namely, a very lan-' 
guishing state. It is true, that 
some fine roads, grand public build. 
ings, inland navigations, and exten. 
sive manufactories have been pro. 
jected, and have even in some in. 
stances been perfected, but our in. 
formation, upon the interior of 
France, leads us to believe that nei- 
ther the commerce, the arts, the 
manufactories, nor the agriculture, 

N3 are 
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are what M. Champaguy professes 
them tobe ; but, on the contrary, 
are at a very low ebb; norcan we 
see any likelihood of their becoming 
other, so long as England sustains 
the superiority of her navy, and 
that some portion at least of Europe 
remains free and unsubjugated. 

Tt cannot be denied but there 
exists an imposing degree of exter- 
nal grandeur at the court and about 
the person of the French emperor. 
Too politic, not to know the value 
of pomp and magnificence, he has 
surrounded himself with all the glare 
ofempire. To the followers of his 
fortunes, and his favourites, he has 
been profuse in his rewards, which 
‘have consisted of hereditary ho- 
nours and emoluments. He has 
thus not only gratificd them, but 
consolidated his own power, by in- 
terposing that necessary order to 
‘the existence of monarchy,a nobility, 
between him and the people. In 
this class, and in this situation, 
wealth is to be found :—but in the 
provinces, the country gentleman, 

» the merthant, the agriculturist, the 
manufacturer, ail feel the privation 
of commerce, as affecting their vital 
interests; and in their heavy imposts, 
contributions of military, and the ab- 
sence of every indulgence approach- 
ing to luxury, these classes pay the 
full price in their personal sacrifices, 
Yor the honour of being denizens of 
the great nation, and the subjects of 
the emperor Bonaparte, always vic- 
_torious !—If specimens of taste and 

“elegance, and ingenuity, be found in 
certain manufactories, they are 
solcly calculated for the purchase of 
the government, or the great officers 
of state, by whom they are support- 
ed, but their circulation extends no 
farther. _ While the more useful 
fabrics cannot give support to those 
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who are embarked in them.—No 
seminaries for religious education, 
those certain and fruitful sources of 
piety and learning, are to be found” 
in the country, Classical attain- 
ment is neglected or despised, and 
all education, save that which is 
likely to conduce to the improve- 
ment of the art of war, is discounte- 
nanced by the government. In fine, 
theruler of this vast country is milita- 
ry, and his people, partly from choice, 
partlyfrom necessity are dailybecom- 
ingso. The nature of sucha system, 
governing an immense population, 
must lead to perpetual inroads upon 
the peace and security of other 
nations, and time must alone de- 
termine whether the civilized world 
is again to be grasped by the iron 
hand of feudal tyranny, or freedom 
and the arts of peace yet continue 
to cheer it, after a long night of ig- 
norance and darkness. 

If it be asked what supplies ena- 
ble Bonaparte, under the deficien- 
cies which we have described, to” 
defray the expences of his vast ci- 
vil and military establishments, it 
must be recollected, that in so wide- 
spread a dominion as France, trade 
must to a certain degree exist, and 
the sources of taxation be many ; and ~ 
that we have described his imposts 
as being heavy and oppressive ; 
hence the court may flourish, 
but the country suffer. But we 
have already glanced at that fruit-— 
ful source of revenue, which has 
hitherto. been found abundantly 
productive, and which there is not, . 
at this moment at least, any strong — 
probability of failing to be so; we — 
allude to ‘* the exterior receipt,” — 
or revenue drawn from other coun- — 
tries at the will and pleasure of — 
Franee, to fill her own exhausted 
treasury. As in the shape of sub-— 

sidy, — 


tically. He will ever 
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sidy, loan, or tribute, Spain, Por- 
tugal, the Hanse Towns, &c. &c. &c- 
haye all been obliged to contribute 
their quota to the wants of I’rance, 
so in like manner Italy, Switzerland, 
the north of Germany, have been ob- 
liged to maintain her armies in their 
respective countries, and at theirown 
expence. As long as this novel 
mode of collecting his resources 
shall exist, Bonaparte will certainly 
feel equa! to his expenditure, but to 
enable him so to do, he must ever 
remain upon the watch, either 


_to commit acts of aggression him- 


self on other countries, or seek 
occasion to quarrel with them upon 
some pretence or other, that fresh 
encroachment may lead to fresh 
victory, and victory to plunder, 
Such is the course he seems at pre- 
sent disposed to continue systema- 
e anxious 
that.the war-tide he has poured upon 
the rest of Europe shall not be re- 
fluent, and -he has just reason to 
dread the hour, if it ever shall ar- 
rive, when even the most glorious 
to him, shall subject three or 
our hundred thousand disbanded 
Soldiers te return upon France, the 
ereatures of military views and ha- 
bits, destitute of employment, and 
whom it will be equally dangerous 
to keep on foot or to disband. If 
these premises be just, if such be 
the present constitution of France, 
and such the policy of her ruler, 
we must yet look, notwithstanding 
apparent calm in which we 
witness the close of the present 
ear, to other wars and other coa- 
tions, France must conquer or be 
conquered ; the rest is in the hands of 
Providence. 
_ Werevert, with a peculiar degree 
of pain, to the present condition of 
power upon the continent, 


ve 
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whose natural rivalry with France, 
as a territory, and whose relations, 
with respect to the unfortunate fa- 
mily of the Bourbens, had constant- 
ly and actively, although with a 
success always dubious, but recent- 
ly decidedly favourable to its oppo- 
nent, kept it in the field fer so many 
years in the arduous contests in 
which France has been engaged 
since the year 1790. .We mean 
Austria, whose gallantry and fideli- 
ty to the common cause of Europe 
has cost her so dear. At the com- 
mencement of the year, notwith- 
standing what might well be called 
the two disastrous wars she had re- 
cently waged with France, notwith- 
standing her waste of blood and 
treasure, her being despoiled of the 
Netherlands, and of her dominions 
im Lombardy, still she presented a 
formidable barrier to the further en- 
croachments of France. The mild- 
est government in Europe, her ranks 
are recruited with more celerity 
than those of any other nation. In 
any combined plan of future ope- 
rations, the purse of England was 
open to her, and her-acquisition of 
Venice and its territory, in a great 
measure, compensated her for her 
territorial loss in other parts of Bu- 
rope. The actual dissolution of the 
Germanic body, by ‘the machina- 
tions of Bonaparte, had, in the 
course of the last year, induced 
Francis to assume the hereditary 
dignity of emperor ; and he seemed, 
at the commencement of the present, 
to be in'the fairést way to uphold 
all that remained, if not quite re- 
trieve, the political consequence of 
his illustrious house. 

The event of the last campaign, 
terminating in the plains of Mora- 
via, has too plainly evinced that his 
councils aad his meagures have been 

N4 alike 
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alike unwise and precipitate. Whe- 
ther he were goaded on to action by 
the advice of the courts of London 
and St. Petersburgh, or whether his 
resolves originated in his own cabi- 
net, we cannot pretend to wecide ; 
but it is certain that his whole line 
of conduct was that the best calcu- 
jated to ensure the triumph of his 
adversary, and ruin the cause of the 
allied powers. Itis unnecessary to 
recapitulate the details of the short 
war, begun and ended in less than 
three months, which our two- last 
chapters have so minutely described : 
one equally marked by the most 
vapid and splendid successes on the 
part of France, on that of Austria 
and the coalition, by total'discom- 
fiture and disgrace. In this short 
period, the emperor Francis saw 
himself despoiled of by far the 
greater part of his hereditary states, 
and forced to accept the conditions 
of peace imposed upon him by his 
opponent, and dictated on the fron- 
tiers of Hungary, his last remain- 
ing possession ! 

But if it even be supposed that 
the allies of Francis had, by their 
promises and entreaties, so 
prevailed upon him as to com- 
mence operations at an inauspicious 
moment, we cannot find the same 
excuse for his conduct towards Ba- 
varia, at once imperious, indecisive, 
and impolitic. Often the rival, and 
always the enemy of Austria, this 
state had been taken under the pe- 
culiar protection of France, who 
had, in the affair of the indemnities, 
and upon every other occasion, so 
acted, as to attach it intimately to 
the I'rench interests, and aggran- 
.dize it in Germany as much as pos- 
sible, and, in more than one in- 
stance, at the expence of Austria. 
Thus circumstanced, it was there- 
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fore the obvious policy of the Aus- 
trians either to respect, and thus 
perhaps secure, the neutrality of the 
elector of Bavaria, or if that point 
were unattainable, then to proceed 
to such decided measures as would 
effectually prevent his giving actual 
assistance to the enemy. In cither 
case, violent measures in the first 
instance would be resorted to unwise. 
ly. At the moment when hostilities 


were in train to commence, the el- | 


der son of the elector of Bavaria was 
about the person of Bonaparte, a vi- 
sitor at his court, or, in other words, 
an hostage for the future conduct of 
his father, 


It had been the original plan of — 


the campaign, on the part of Aus- 


tria, to wait the junction of the ~ 


Russians upon the river Lech, a po- 
sition upon which, however, could 
not be taken, without traversing 


nearly the whole of Bavaria. A neal 


imperious communication was 


at 
this moment made, 


through Prince 


Schwartzenburgh, to the court of — 


Munich, requiring the elector imme- 


diately to join his army to that of — 
To this 7} 


the emperor of Austria, 
unqualified demand, it was also re- 
quired, in addition, that, in the 
event of such a junction, the Bava. 
rian army should not be allowed to 
act separately, but must be incorpo-. 


rated with the Austrian, and even 


menaces were added, with an un- | 


sparing hand, should this intimation 
remain uncomplied with. The elec. 


tor, thus pressed, endeavoured, in |_ 
the first instance, to negociate for | 
his neutrality, which he most ear- | 
nestly entreated to be allowed to | 
keep; but finding it absolutely ne- — 


cessary to give a categorical answer 
to the Austrian minister, he at length 


promised the junction of his forces, y. 


subject to the conditions of a treaty 
‘a9 


; 


OR SS ST 


ae 


‘made the necessary 
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to be signed upon the Sth of Sep- 
tember, by his minister plenipoten- 
tiary and Prince Schwartzenburgh. 
The latter, however, not being em- 
powered to enter into any negocia- 
tion. some farther delay was in- 
duced. Of this impediment the 
elector availed himself, and having 
dispositions, 
withdrew himself, on the very-night 
of the day on which the treaty was 
to have been signed, from Munich 
to Wurtzburgh, and caused the 
whole of his trovps,, at one and the 


- same moment, to evacuate their dif- 


ferent garrisons and cantonments, 
and march, with the utmost expedi- 
tion, for the Upper Palatinate — 
When this maneuvre was made 
known, the Austrians occupied 
Munich without opposition, and ad- 
vanced upon the upper palatinate in 
every direction, which movement 
pressed the Bavarian troops to re- 
tire within the Franconian states of 
the elector. 

Fresh negociations ‘now com- 
Mmenced; count Buol, the Austrian 
minister, repaired to Wurtzburgh 
with an offer, on the part of the 
emperor, to assent to the neutrality, 
provided the elector disbanded his 
army; the latter, however, profit- 
ing of the delay, and of the retreat 
of his troops in perfect safety, re- 
fused these conditions, and at length 
it was agreed to, by the emperor’s 
minister, that the clector’s Swabian 
and Franconian troops should be 
retained by him, and tfat Munich, 
with the castle of Nympheuburgh, 
and the district around it, should be 
evacuated by the Austrians, and 
Should in future be held sacred to 
the use of the elector and his court. 
Before, however, this projét was 
formally ratified, the approach of 


the French army entirely liberated 
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the elector from all apprehension. 
The Austrians evacuated his country 
as rapidly as they had overrun it, 
and his whole army, unbroken, and 
in a perfect state of discipline and 
numbers, joined the legions of Bo- 
neparte, as they advanced, to the 
amount, at least, of 25,000 men, and 
which were of the greatest advan- 
tage to him during the remainder of 
the campaign. It is greatly to be 
regretted that, during the period: of 
the occupation of Bavaria by the 
Austrians, it was treated as a con- 
quered country; military requisi- 
tions were put in act, modes of pay- 
ment imposed upon the inhabitants, 
for their commodities, entirely ina- 
dequate to their value, and the whole 
rancour of the Austrian enmity to 
the Bavarians let loose to its utmost 
extent. The part the forces of the 
elector took in the war, and their 
exploits, we have already detailed 
in another place, and little doubt 
remains but that his promptitude 
and zeal will be well rewarded, in 
the disposition of the spoil which will 
take rise from the conditions of 
Presburg. 

The local situation of the new- 
formed electorate of Wirtemburg 
was such, as to subject it to every 
impression the French despot might 
choose to stamp upon it, To see 
this state, therefore, deserting the 
Germanic body, and adhering to 
France, in the campaign of the pre- 
sent year, is neither surprising, nor 
unexpected. As it is the princi- 
ple of Bonaparte to dispart the 
greater divisions of the continent, 
and exalt the lower, we shall not be 
surprised to see Wirtemberg also a 
considerable gainer by the war. 

From Prussia, however, some- 
thing might have been hoped, and 
much indeed attained, by the common 

cause, 
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cause, had her policy, within the 
course of the present year, been 
other than narrow, unwise, and, we 
will add, deceitful. Since her early 
separation from the first confederacy 
against republican Vrance, she had 
maintained a cautious, selfish, but 
strict neutrality. During the wars 
which had ensued, she was not 
averse from contemplating, with 
pleasure, the straits to which her 
rival, Austria, was reduced ; and the 
promise which such an event as the 
lowering of that power held forth, 
of her gaining a predominancy in 
the Germanic body, was too great a 
temptation to her, not to persist in 
the same line of conduct. It may 
also be supposed that the customary 
intrigue of the French nation availed 
itself of the well-known profligacy 
of the court ef Berlin, to maintain 
@ party there, ever ready to forward 
its views and interests. But to 
whatever causes the conduct of 
Prussia was owing, it is equally cer- 
tain that it was calculated to pro- 
duce the utmost benefit to the ob. 
jects of Bonaparte, while, at thesame 
time, profiting of the disturbed state 
ef the neighbouring powers, her 
own commerce and revenue were 
improving rapidly, her armies nu- 
merous and well-appointed, and in- 
dustry and prosperity were to be 
found diffused in every direction 
throughout her dominions. Such 
was the smiling aspect of the affairs 
of Prussia at the commencement of 
the year. 

It will readily be presumed that 
the powers now allied against 
France, and determined upon tak. 
ing the field, considered with much 
. anxiety the probable conduct of 
' Prussia in the approaching cam- 
‘paign, and that every effort which 
could be made, by diplomatic ins 
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dustry and skill, was employed ta 
determine her to take a part in the 
new coalition, or at least to secure 
a continuance of her neutrality. 
The ministers of Austria, Russia, 
and England, at the court of Ber- 
Jin, were not slow to point out the 
danger to what remained indepen- 
dent in Kurope, from the restless 
spirit of encroachment, by which 
the ruler of the French nation was 
constantly actuated, or to amplify 
the probabilities there existed of 
entire success, should Prussia join 
her arms to those of the new confe- 
deracy., In vain, however, was every 


art of persuasion to move the cold- 


and selfish councils of the court of 
Berlin, to take any part, save that 
of putting the troops upon a war 
establishment, filling the magazines, 
and providing the different corps 
with canip equipage: thus main- 
taining a neutrality indeed, but an 
armed and a suspicious one; ready 
to act on either side, as interest and 
opportunity should suggest. When 
hostilities were inevitable, and the 
Austrian and Russian forces had be- 
gun to move, the emperor Alexan. 
der made an effort, in. person, to 
prevail upon the king to adopta 
more generous and noble, perhaps 
a wiser part, but although the for- 
mer was received at Berlin with 
every demonstration of personal re- 
spect and esteem, and with a splen- 
dour and consideration worthy of 
his exalted rank and character, the 
imperial guest was, however, equally 
unsuccessful with the mtinisters of 
the allied powers, and he was ob- 
liged rapidly to return, baffled and 
disappointed, to place himself at the 
head of his armies, then advancing 

in aid of Austria. 
But in the course of the cam- 
paign, an event oecured which had 
it 


t 


7 
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it produced those consequences 


which Europe had a right to expect 
from it, would have materially al- 
tered the face of things, and most 
probably have determined the’war 
to a far different issue than that we 
have witnessed. We have already 
alluded to the direct violation of the 
Prussian neutrality by a French 
corps, which marched through the 
Prussian territory of Anspach from 


_ Wartzburgh to the Danube. This 


step, the possibility of which was 
quite out of the calculation of the 


_ Austrian commander in chief, who 
sconceiving that the force in question 


was destined for Bohemia, took his 
measures accordingly. Nor in- 
deed was it to be supposed that, at 
such a juncture, Bonaparte would 
run the risk of provoking the king 
of Prussia to hostilities, by an in- 
sult so pointed and glaring, as the 
infraction of one of the first laws of 
neutrality. This portion of coun- 
try, however, which had devolved 
to the Prussian crown, by the act of 
the last Margrave, was interposed 
between Wurtzburgh and the Da- 
nube, whither it was oi the utmost 
consequence, to the success of his 
plans, that the corps, assembled at 
the former place, should proceed 
the shortest way, and in the least 
possible time. Bonaparte, with 
that decision which marks his cha- 
racter, without the smallest hesita- 
tion, ordered the march of his ar- 
my, which, after some slight shew 
of opposition from the Prussian 
major. Howen, at the head of 500 
men, passed through the territory 
ef Anspach, without further moles- 


tation! 


The surprise and indignation of 
ali ranks of people throughout the 
Prussian dominions, at this bold 
and unprecedented step, was ex- 
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treme, and vengeance for the insult 
was demanded from every quarter. 
The hopes of the allies were reviv- 
ed, and fresh solicitations were 
poured in-upon the king, to de- 
clare himself a party in the war, and 
thus avenge himself for so gross an 
injury. The British government 
lost no time in dispatching Lord 
Harrowby to the court of Berlin, 
on a special mission, to negociate 2 
treaty, and offer subsidies in case of 
co-operation. And even the govern- 
ment of Prussia itself seemed rouzed 
by this flagrant breach of public- 
law, to seme sense of its dignity 
and its wrongs. Immediate pre- 
parations were made for hostilities, 
the garrisons of Berlin and Potzdam 
were ordered to hold themselves in 
readiness to take the field, and the 
regular treops were ordered to the 
frontiers. But all this shew and 
heat of preparation evaporated in 
empty beasting. Before any de- 
cision was taken, the capture of 
Ulm, and the tetal discomfiture of 
general Mack’s army, disposed the 
Prussian councils to pass over the 
affront received, and count Haug- 
witz, the well knewn favourer of 
the French party, upon every occa- 
sion, was dispatched to treat with 
Bonaparte at the head-quarters of 
the latter. An accommodation spee- 
dily took place, and thus was lost an 
opportunity, never to be retrieved, 
for Prussia to sustain her own 
national honour, and possibly have 
rescued Europe from the grasp of 
France, and from all the train of e- 
vils, consequent on the battle of Aus- 
terlitz. 

Yhe preponderating  influesce 
which Prussia had maintained for 
many years in the north of Ger- 
many, continued in the present in- 
stance to influence the conduct of 

the 
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the electors of Saxony and Hesse, 
and the duke of Brunswick ; those 
princes remaining inactive, and 
took no part whatever in the war : 
Hanover had continued, to the open- 
ing of the campaign, in the occupa- 
tion of a French corps of about 
30,000 men, commanded by mar- 
shal Bernadotte. It had been part 
. of the original plan of the campaign 
to have made a formidable diversion 
in this quarter of Europe, and a 
body of English, Russians, and 
Swedes, were to have effected the 
liberation of his majesty, the king 
of England’s, German dominions 
from the French yoke, which had 
so long, and so severely, pressed 
upon them, and then have acted 
as occasion and opportunity sug- 
gested. This operation, which was 
perfectly feasible, would certainly 
have been attended with the happiest 
consequences, had it not been pro- 
tracted toa moment, when it be- 
came entirely useless, and even con- 
temptible, in the eyes of all Europe, 
Had the confederates assembled to 
the amount of 60,000 men, com- 
manded by the king of Sweden, in 
Hanover at an early stage of the 
war, Bernadotte would have found 
ample employment for his corps in 
that quarter, instead of marching 
for the Danube, and very materially 
contributing to the successes of the 
french over general Mack. But 
notwithstanding the opening of the 
campaign and its period were en- 
tirely optional in the allied powers, 
it was not till near the middle of 
November, when Vienna was ac- 
tually in the hands of the French, 
and the fate of the war decided in 
that quarter, that the troops destin- 
ed to act in Hanover were assem- 
bled, and then scarcely in suffici- 
ent forceto besiege Hameln, where 
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Bernadotte had left a strong garri« 
son! The battle of Austerlitz was | 
decisive upon the further progress © 
of this small army, and its disper- 
sion, and provision for a retreat to 
its respective countries, was all || 
that remained to be effected by its | 
leaders. In this precarious situ- 
ation, and entirely at the mercy of 
the conqueror, was it left at the — 
close of the year. 
During the whole of the disas- 
trous period of which we have — 
treated so much in detail, the con- 
duct of the youthfyl emperor of — 
Russia was such as fully to justify — 
the estimation in which his charac- 
ter was held by all mankind, and — 
which, not even the reverses of for-_ 
tune, which he encountered, could de- | 
prive him of. At the head of the most 
extensive dominions in the world, 
his empire was hourly increasing © 
in consequence and importance, — 
Attention to commerce, and its re- 
gulations, had extended the trade) 
of Russia to an incalculable degree, 
while the encouragement held out — 
to the setilers in the new possessions 
upon the Euxine, had increased 
their population very considerably. 
The recent acquisitions, in the } 
Tonian seas, had also greatly added ta 
her political influence, checking the 
progress of the French in that quar- — 
ter, and possessing the means of 
annoying Turkey, to an extent which |) 
must prove fatal to the latter, in | 
the event of a future contest be- | 
tween these powers. Her armies, | 
frequently opposed to the French, 
had shewn themselves truly formi- 
dable, and her marine force was om 
a most respectable footing. In 
some recent engagements, which | — 
took place near the borders of the | 
Caspian sea, between the Russians | 
and Persians, the former were | 
uniformly | 
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| uniformly successful, and were 
| rapidly advancing to the gates of 
‘Tauris. These disputes, which ori- 
ginated as well in a misunderstand- 
_ ing between these nations respect- 
ing commercial regulations, as in 
disputed territory, were however 
. amicably terminated, and, at the be- 
ginning of the year, the emperor 
Alexander, high in point of charac- 
ter, with vast means, and totally dis- 
embarrassed from other wars, was 
well calculated to take the lead in 
the confederacy between those 
powers of Europe, who deemed it 
absolutely necessary to interfere 
with France, and put a stop to her 
daily encroachments upon the liber- 
ties of Europe and the rights of her 
sovereigns. 
We have already detailed the 
different grounds of discontent which 
| existed in the mindof the emperor, ori- 
ginating in the conduct ofBonaparte, 
| and the efforts which he made by his 
ministers at the courtoftheThuilleries 
to obtain from him some satisfactory 
assurance of a line of conduct, which 
| would ensure repose to Europe, and 
free it from apprehensions of future 
encroachments on the part of France: 
it is already known to our readers 
- with how little effect. As theinter- 
_ vention of the Russian emperor, in 
the cause of the degraded and insult- 
edlesser states of Kurope, originated 
in the purest and most disinterested 
eouncils, so his subsequent conduct, 
during the war, which the arrogant 
and unjust conduct of Bonaparte 
rendered inevitable, was distinguish- 
ed by every quality, which could 
attach upon the character of. the 
father of his people, and the friend 
ofmankind. Having superintend- 
ed the arrangements and preparations 
necessary for sending three great 
armies into the field, destined to act 
2 


| 
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in aid of Austria, and which were to 
enter Germany suceessively, he, at 
a moment. when the French having 
violated the Prussian territory, his 
presence might have been of the 
greatest consequence, suddenly ap- 
peared at Berlin, which city he 
reached on the 26th day of October. 
Here he gained all hearts, by his 
affable and engaging manners, and 
seemed for amoment to have in fused 
some portion of his spirit into the 
Prussian councils. .But the ruin of 
the Austrian army at Ulm, and the 
retreat of the first Russian army 
from the Inn, changed the aspect 
of affairs, and compelled the Em- 
peror to return, with equal rapidity, 
and place himself at the head of his 
troops. On the fatal day of the 
battle of ‘* the three emperors’’ on 
the plains of Moravia, he evinced the 
greatest personal courage and mag- 
unanimity: when the fortune of the 
day turned to the side of the 
French, the efforts of Alexander 
were most conspicuous. Itis said 
that he thrice, at the head of his 
guards, charged the enemy, and by 
his gallantry not only secured the 
retreat of the remainder of the allied 
army, which would have otherwise 
been cut to pieces, but actually saved 
the greater part of the Russian 
artillery, which he rescued and car- 
ried off with him, after it had been 
taken possession of by the victorious 
French. Nor do we find that his no« 
bleness of mind, or magnaminity of 
conduct,deserted him when the fatal 
issue of that day decided the result 
of the war. fe made no proposi- 
tions for peace, or offers of submis- 
sion, to the conqueror, but retreat- 
ed, with his armies still unbroken, 
towards Russia, preserving too for- 
midable a front for pursuit or mo- 
lestation. Nor 
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Nor must the praise due to the 
king of Sweden, for his steady at- 
tachment to the cause of Europe, 
his determined resistance to the en- 
croachments of Bonaparte, and his 
personal magnamity be denied him. 
Unawed by the increasing power of 
the ruler of the French nation, he had 
uniformly, by every means within his 
reach, resisted the spirit of dictation 
and lust of univeral dominion, which 
pervaded the conduct of the former 
upon every occasion. His efforts 
were however ill seconded by his 
power ; and it was only in concert 
with the other states of Europe 
that he could hope effectually to 
oppose the gigantic strength of the 
common adversary. Accordingly we 
find him, early in the present year, 
negociating with Great Britain a 
treaty of subsidy, the principal con- 
ditions of which were, that a depot 
of Hanoverian troops should be 
formed in Swedish Pomerania ; 
that England should immediately 
supply asum of 60,000/. for the 
purpose of improving the defences 
of Stralsund, and that, in case hos- 
tilities should commence in the 
course of the year against France, 
that the Swedish troops should be 
taken into the pay, at a fixed rate, 
of Great Britain. 

The wakeful jealousy of Bona- 
parte early saw through these pro- 
posed measures, and he cousequent- 
ly applied to the court of Berlin, as 
the protector of the tranquillity of 
the north of Europe, to interfere in 
them, at least so far as to prevent 
the occupation of Pomerania by 
the Hanoverians. ‘The influence of 
France, at the court of Berlin, was 
such as to induce the transmission of 
a strong note thence to the king of 
Sweden, expressive of the determi- 
nation of the Prussian monarch 
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“¢ notto suffer Swedish Pomerania 
“6 to become either the scene of — 
‘¢ preparation, or the actual theatre 
“¢ of war,” and that, should the 
king of Sweden actually commence — 
hostilities against France, he, (the — 
king of Prussia) must be compelled, 
although reluctantly ‘ to take the 
‘¢ most decisive measures, with re- 
spect to that province, in order 
“6 to guard against the disturbance 
‘¢ of thesystem of ensuring the tran 
‘¢ quiltity of the north, which he 
‘¢ had adopted and pursued for |} 
“¢ such a length of time.” To this — 
remonstrance the king of Sweden 
gave an immediate reply, couched 
in terms of strong and deep indig- 
nation, at the live of conduct pursu-_ 
ed by the king of Prussia, and 
avowitg his determination to pro- 
ceed in that which he had laid down 
for himself, without further re. | 
ference to the will or dictation of | 
any other power whatever. 

We have already stated the 
baleful consequences of the inacti- | 
vity of the allied powers, to the 
issue of the campaign, as not have | 
ing, at an early period, assembled a 
strong forcein thenorth of Europe: | } 
and that it was not till the middle | 
of November. that the British, | 
Swedish, and Russian troops took | 
the field in Hanover. This force | 
the king of Sweden was destined to | 
command, but the fatal battle of 
Austerlitz producing the nego- | 
ciations at Presburgh, all further | 
measures were suspended, and, at | 
the close of the year, the troops of | 
the allies in the north of Germany | | 
were placed in an extremely critical |~ 
situation. & 

During the same period, while the | 
greater part of Europe was coi | 
vulsed in war, Denmark saw her best | | 
interest in preserving a strict and | 
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‘guarded neutrality. Happy in a 

mild government, and an industrious 

population, she profited of the 
‘distressed contition of the neigh. 
Douring states, and every day saw 
ther commerce more flourishing, her 
dominions more prosperous at home, 
“and her government more respected 
abroad. 

Holland, the once prond rival of 
‘Great Britain for the mastery of 
‘theseas; the irtrepid asserter of her 
Tiberties, for ages, against the mighty 
‘power of Spain ; the country of the 


| « Nassaus, the Ruyters, the De Wits, 


“and the Barnaveldts, presents little, 
within this year, worthy of record 
in the historic page. Completely 
‘subjected to France, and forced by 
herinto 4 war with Great Britain, 

“those resources which her commer- 
‘tial industry Had formerly supplied 


| imabundance, as well to the wants 


of the state, as to the individual 
Wealth of the citizen, were now 


| eut off, and universal penury and 


‘dejection prevailed throughout all 
‘parts of the Belgian republic. As 
it yet retained a shew of the popular 
form of government, an opportu- 
Rity occasionally presented itself for 
| the promulgation of public opinion. 
‘The expences of the war, and the 
Maintenance of the French troops 
| Rad, in the course of the last 
year, necessitated the imposition 
of very heavy imposts, which were 
exacted, with undeviating harshness, 
from all ranks of the people. When 
| measures were debated in the 
committee of the Jegislative body, 
Selected for the purpese, they gave 
rise to much animated and warm 
, ssion, in which the wretched 
| State of the country was often feel- 
| ‘ingly and in the most pointed man- 
“Mer adverted to, Two of the mem- 
| bers of this body, the most discon. 
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tented appareutly with the pre- 
sent order of things, afterwards pub-= 
lished their opinions to the world. 
In this popular appeal. they depre- 
cated the making any additional 
sacrifices, to the vast many they 
had before done, until it were 
made clear to the nation, that these 
sacrifices could save it from absolute 
annibilation and erasure form the 
list of European powers. They ena 
merated ail they had already done, 


‘and painted the wretchedness of their 


ill-fated country in the most glow- 
ing colours, adducitg that fact as 
the best proof of the inefficacy of 
further sacrifices, and concluding 
by earnestly entreating their fellow 
citizens to contemplate the dreadful 
situation in which they were place- 
ed, and conjuring them to unite iw 
some effectual meaus for its relief. 
It may be easily supposed that 
such a publication as that, to which 
we have adverted, gave serious um- 
brage to the executive government, 
orin other words to the French fac- 
tion in Holland. It betrayed too 
much freedom of sentiment, elicited 
too many bold truths, and led to too 
many dangerous inferences, not to 
give serious alarm to her task-mas- 
ter. Accordingly we find that it was 
made matter of formal complaint by 
the executive government, in their 
address to the legislative body, al- 
though it does not appear that any 
steps were taken against, Messieurs 
de Lange Wyngaarden, and Van 
Hasselt, the offending members. 
Probably such a mode of inter- 
fereace might not have been alto- 
gether prudent ; certainly it was not 
resorted to ; but, from this period 
it became evident that the republi- 
can form of government was in the 
wane,and that Holland,following the 
example of her Italian sister, would 
speedily 
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speedily supplicate a monarch at the 
hands of Bonaparte: whether he 
will grant this request in his own 
person, or in that of his yet un- 
crowned brethren, the next year 
will most probably determine, 

In the south of Europe, the in- 
fluence and power of France may 
now be said to have reached their 
utmost height. We have already 
shewn the steps by which Spain was 
compelled to forego her neutrality, 
and engage in the war against Eng 
Jand as a principal. In the course 
of the year great activity was shewn 
by the former power in the equip- 
ment of her marine, and she was, at 
one moment, enabled to join the 
French ficets with very numerous 
and well-appointed squadrons of 
vessels of war. Their destination 
and fate we shall have occasion to 
mention, when we come to the 
narrative of the events of the war as 
carried ‘on by Great Britain upon 
‘the seas, and against the colonies of 
her enemies. The close of the 
year, however, left Spain in a still 
more unfortunate situation than at 
its commencement. Her commerce 
totally at a stand—her ships of the 
tine destroyed or carried into an 
enemy’s pott,—and her revenues 
arbitrarily drawn from her to sup- 
ply the wants of Bonaparte— 
while, interiorly, the greatest dissa- 
tisfa@lion prevailed, and the utmost 
disgust was excited at the increased 
power and authority of the Prince 
of Peace, to whom the entire go- 
vernment of the country was dele- 
gated by the feeble monarch who 
fills the throne. 

The principal nobles, who felt 
their own degradation in the rise of 
this minion, were of course discon- 
tented, and fled from the court, 
whilst he, to support his ill-got pow- 
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er, openly intrigued with the Frenth 
emperor, who, it was said,now medi- 
tated a partition oi the Spanish ters. 
ritories in favour of his obedicaitgy 
creature. ¥ 
It perhaps better suited the views ~ 
of Bonaparte to allow Portugal to 
maintain her neutrality,than to com-_ 
pel her to renounce it, else, doubt-~ 
less, aF'rench force would Jong since” 
have been marched through Spain, 
to have attacked and overrun her. | 
But probably he deemed it. upon the 
whole, more advantageous to France 
to allow her to become the medium, 
through her neutrality, of the salad 
transmission of the. treasures of Spa- 
nish America to Europe, of which so i 
great a proportion already found its — 
way into France, and recruited his — 
empty coffers. Nor was he insensible | 
to the apprehension, that should | 
France seize upon Portugal, Brazily 
the real source of Portuguese wealth) 
and importance, would be taken in-— 
to the protection of Great Britain, 
and thus serve to swell the dominion — 
and consequence of his most dread- 
ed and most formidable rival, in-— 
stead of striking a mortal blow at 
her commerce, which, at first sight, 
might be apprehened from the mea-_ 
sure. But the insatiable ruler of 
the French nation, if he suspended 
the blow, was yet unwilling to con- 
tent himself with the barren meed of 
praise-worthy mederation, but com= 
pelled Portugal, from time to time, 
to purchase her security by large 
pecuniary contributions to his wants, - 
Upon the whole, the condition o 
Portugal, however precarious, was 
yet enyiable, when compared with 
that of many other of the European 
states, during the present year. 
By the annexation of Genoa 
the French dominion, and the asé 
sumption of the crown of Italy, Bo- 
naparte 
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| 
_aparte may be considered as the 
absolute sovereign of that fine coun- 
try, with the exception of the Nea- 
itan dominions ; for the sovereign- 
ty of the Pope, in the present cir- 
| cumstances, must be considered 
merely nominal, and the defeat of 
the allied forces in Moravia, leaves 
little doubt of Venice and its states 
being lost to Austria for ever. 
When the emperor of France 
became fully aware of the storm 
which impended over his head, from 
the fresh coalition formed against 
him, in order to meet its rage with 
greater advantages to himself, he 
concluded a treaty of neutra- 
lity with the king of Naples, in the 
‘month of September, by which 
means he was enabled to with- 
draw the French troops, stationed in 
that country, and join them to his 


Bea in the north of Italy, des- 


to act under general Massena 
against the archduke Charles; a 
measure to him of the utmost im- 
ee and which subsequently 
asured him the superiority he ac- 


ired in that quarter. At this 
riod the strength of the Russian 
nd English force, in the Mediter- 
ranean, could not be less than fif- 
teen thousand men with many 
cr officers, well provided, and 
Mtirely fit for action. This 
igth thrown into the scale of 
stria, in Italy, might have mate- 
rially altered the fate of the cam- 
n; and indeed, it appears to us 


cay have sailed with it up the 
‘iatic, aud landed the allied 


roops in the Venetian territories, 
whence they could easily have 
formed a junction with prince 

harles, and have enabled him to 
Succour general Mack, without such 
| adiminution of his own force, 2s 
Vou, XLYVII. 


, 


at the obvious policy would have: 
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would give the advantage of supe- 
riority of numbers to general Mas. 
sena. It was, however, decided 
otherwise, and about the middle of 
November the united English and 
Russian army was landed in the 
kingdom of Naples, where, there 
being no enemy to oppose them, 
they lay inactive the remainder of 
the campaign, without being, in 
the slightest degree, serviceable to 
the common cause, and exposing, 
in all probability, one of the eld- 
est and most faithful of the allies 
of these respective powers, the king 
of Naples, to the subsequent loss 
of his continental dominions. 

It is true, that, upon the arrival 
of this force, that monarch pub- 
lished a long manifesto, in which 
he stated his fidelity te the prin- 
ciples of neutrality agreed upon 
between his government and that 
of France, and his utter inability 
to resist the occupation of his coun- 
try by the allied army ;—but the 
French minister at the court of 
Naples gave not the slightest credit 
to these assertions, but quitted that 
city in a siate of the highest resent- 
ment at the conduct of the king, 
whom he did not scruple to charge 
with having acted with equal du- 
plicity and treachery, and whom 
he threatened with the whole 
weight of his master’s vengeance at 
a favourable opportunity. As that 
season will unfortunately present 
itself but too soon, there can be 
little reason to doubt of the per- 
formance of a promise made under 
such circumstances, The misfor- 
tunes of Austria will be visited on 
the king of the Two Sicilies, and the 
commencement of the next year will, 
most probably, witness the crown 
of Naples wrested from its present 
possessor, and incorporated with 

Bonaparte’s 
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Bonaparte’s newly formed kingdom 
of Italy, or circling the brows of a 
fayourite or a brother! Happy 
will it be, if the occupation of Si- 
cily, by the British forces in the 
Mediterranean, shall prevent that 
fair portion of the Neapolitan do- 
minion from sharing the same fate, 
and becoming equally the prey of 
the rapacious enslaver of the nati- 
ons of the earth! 

When we turn our eyes towards 
Turkey, we behold, in a state of 
decay and delapidation, one of the 
proudest fabrics ever raised. by the 
ambition of man This vast empire, 
which has so often, and, compara- 
tively speaking, so recently threat- 
ened all Europe with the intolera- 
ble yoke of her oppression, and 
whose conquests, when in youthful 
vigour, united Christendom found 
it difficult to limit, has, at Jength, 
reached the last stage of decrepi- 
tude-and weakness, and its dissolu- 
tion most certainly must be near at 
hand. It is, perhaps, the nature 
of a government, purely military, 
to flourish only when the sword is 
drawn;. and that the last hour of 
its conquests is the first of its decay. 
At least we should so reason from 
the example which this once great 
empire affords. So long as its sub- 
jects were led into the field by 
their warlike sovereigns, to the 
plunder and possession of the finest 
provinces of the earth, so long did 
their enthusiasm lead them to the 
greatest achievements, and their va- 
Jour and success were Commensu- 
rate. But when some checks which 
were given to their further progress 
in Europe, principally owing to 
the military genius and patriotism 
of a few individuals, had disposed 
anew race of less heroic. princes 
to incline towards peace with their 
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neighbours, and to rest content 
with the enormous dominion their 
predecessors had acquired, from 
that moment their consequence, 
among the states of Europe, has” 
declined. Their internal polity, 
unfavourable to the arts of peace, 
commerce, and manufactures, has_ 
led to barbarous exaction and the 
oppression of their subjects ; thei f- 
want of exertion and employment 
has been equally conducive to indise 
cipline and the absence of every 
wilitary virtue in their soldiery;_ 
while the most wretched intrigue 
constantly sways the councils of © 
the Sublime Porte. ~ " 

\ 


= 


Thus circumstanced, it cannot b 
matter of wonder that,in the course | 
of the present year, the distant do- 
minions, acknowledging a fealty 
and paying a tribute to the Porte, — 
should not only have thrown off 
their allegiance, but have actually 
asserted their independence b 
their appearance in arms. Egypt 
in Africa, Syria in Asia, Cyprus in | 
the Mediterranean, and Servia with | 
the adjacent provinces on thé con= 
tinent of Europe, were all at one and 
the same period in a state of actual 
revolt; accommodations of the 
most disgraceful nature, and eninoull 
t o the government, for the present, 
allayed the greater part of thos 
ferments, of the extent of which w 
may judge when even, Adrianople, 
the second city of the Turkish d 
minion, in Europe, was threatene 
at its gates, by the Serviam insure 
gents ! 

It may well be supposed th 
under such circumstances the ime 


independent power, was well ape 
preciated by her most formidab 
rival and her most dreaded enemy. 
Russia, in such a conjuncture, was” 


w-* = a “w ~ x 3 ila 
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‘0 ahi her advantages ; ; 
, we find that, in the 
is year, the latter power 
pon the counsels’ of the 
all her might, and so far 
to compel the divan to 


y, or not acknowledge, the 


umed titles of Bonaparte, 


The diplomatic efforts of M. Brune, 
the French minister at. Constantino. 
ple, were completely ineffectual to 
produce an opposite effect, and he 


quitted that capital in consequence, 


highly disgusted, and expressing the 


‘resentment of the French emperor 


in the strongest terms. 
0-2 CHAP. 
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CHAP. XVI. 


Affairs of India.—Retrospect.—Character of Holkar.—His refractory and 
contumacious Behaviour.—Hostile Views (owards the British Government 
— Acts of Aggression on his Part—Meditated Treachery—Seeret Intrigues 
with Scind'ah—Discovered.—Pacific Overtures made to hin—Unaccepted, 
and why.—Actual Hostilities commenced by him.—The Jaynaghur Territo- — 
ty plundered—Moderation of the Governor-General towards Holkar. 
throughout the Whole of this Period.—Nature and Conditions of the 
Treaty proposed to the latter.— His extravagant Demands in Consequence 
we Totally rejected —Holkar refuses to withdrazw his Forces.—Fresh Pro- ~ 
positions of Peace.—Insolent Letter of Holkar to Major-General Wellesley. 
—Impossibility of conciliatory Measures being continued—and War re. 
solved upon.— General View of the mild and lenient Conduct of the Governor- 
General in these Proceedings—and its probable Effect upon the native 
Princes of India.— Disposition of the British Forces in India at the Come 
mencement of the War with Holkar, 


EFORE we proceed to an ac- 
count of the transactions in 
which Great Britain was engaged 
in the course of the present year, 
nearer home, we find it incumbent 
upon us to bring up the affairs of 
India to the close of the present 
year. Toa just view and under- 
standing of this important subject, 
one, we are convinced, affecting, in 
the highest degree, the vital inte- 
rests of this country, we wish to 
lead the public attention. Much 
misunderstanding and misconcep- 
tion at present prevails upon it, 
and which, if continued in much 
Yonger, may occasion the ruin of 
the British establishments in that 
part of the globe. 
In our Jast volume, in that por- 
tion which we devoted to the 
¢onsideration of the affairs of In- 


dia, relative to the military opera- 
tions in that quarter, we have car. 
ried them down to the period of 
time, at which peace was concluded 
by the British government, in Ben- 
gal, with the confederate Mahrat- 
tah chieftains, Dowlut Rao Scin- 
diah, and the rajah of Berar.— 
In our present volume, it is our 
intention to notice the subsequent 
military operations in which the 
company’s government was engaged 
with Jeswunt Rao Holkar, towards 


the close of the marquis Wellesley’s” 


administration in India; together 


with some circumstances, the know- 
ledge of which we- derive from — 


sources of intelligence, which, we 


trust, will be found authentic, and — 
which motives of impartial justice — 
prompt us to state, for the informa | 
tion ef our readers, relative to the © 


peturn 


ia 


nig hee 
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return of that Wlustrious charatter 
to England. 

Previously to entering into an 
examination of the causes and ob- 
jects of the military operations 
against Jeswont Rao Holkar, it 
may be uscful briefly to state, that 
that chieftain was an illegitimate 
gon of the late Tuckojee. Holkar, 
and a lawless adventurer, who had 
usurped the rights of his brother 


- Cashee Rao Holkar, the eldest le- 


gitimate son and acknowledged 
heir of his father, and having en- 
€irely renounced all allegiance to 
the authority of the. peishwah, (the 
undoubted representative of the 
constitutional head of the Mahrat- 
tah empire) had, for many years, 
contributed, in a most material de- 
gree, by his rebellious and preda- 
tory conduct, to the distracted con+ 
dition of the affairs of the Mahrat- 
tah empire. 

In reviewing the conduct of the 
British government, as connected 
with the military operations against 
Jeswunt Rao Holkar, we shall di- 
vide our statements and observa. 
tions under the two following heads ; 
namely ,— ‘ 

_ First, the justice and policy of 
the operations in question, as ayi- 
Sing out of the hostile indications 
exhibited by Jeswunt Rao Holkar 
towards the British powor, and 
some of the Indian powers, its al- 
1€8. 
Secondly, the moderation and 
forbearance of the British govern- 
tient towards Holkar, as manifested 
in the mildness of the terms pro- 
osed to that cMieftain, as well as 
in the repeated remonstrances and 
protracted negociations, which, for 
a length of time, preceded any hos- 
tile measure on the part ef the Bri- 


_ ‘tsh government. 


t 
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First, with respect to the hostila 
indications, exhibited by Jeswunt 
Rao Holkar, we apprehend that no 
difference of opinion can possibly 
prevail, on that subject, among 
persons- who Shall be acquainted 
with the following facts, which are 
contained in. public documentsy,, 
printed at Calcutta, under the aus 
thority of the government. 

It was fell known to the British 
government, that, previously to the 
late war between the.company and 
the confederate Mahrattah chiefs, 
Dowlut Rao Scindiah and the raja 
of Berar, Scindiah had made ims 
portant concessions to Jeswunt Rao 
Holkar, under an implied engage- 
ment to ‘* combine his troops with 
those of the confederate chiefs 
tains in hostility against the Bri-« 
tish government;'’ while it was 
equally notorious that the exactions 
of Holkar from the city of Aurun- 
gabad (belonging to the old and 
faithful ally of the British powerim 
India, the nizam) were of such a 
nature as would have completely 
justified the British government ia 
demanding and enforcing a eom= 
pensation in favour of his highness, 
the nizam, whose territory the com= 
pany was bound, by treaty, to des 
fend against all enemies. 

Subsequently to the conclusion of 
peace. between the British power 
and the confederated Mahratiah 
chieftains, Holkar dispatched a. va- 
keel, or envoy, to the court of 
Dowlut Rao Scindiah, the principak 
object of whose mission was to en« 
gage Scindiah to ‘¢ unite with Jes- 
wunt Rao Holkar, in an attack 
upon the British. possessions.””— 
This last was Communicated officie 
ally to the British resident at the 
court of Dowlut Rao, by the princi« 
pal minister of that chieftain. 

03 Notwithstanding 
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’ Notwithstanding these friendly 
overtures on the part of Holkar 
towards Scindiah, the former, in the 
true spirit ot his treacherous and pre- 
datory habits, about the same time, 
made an hostile attack upon Scin- 
diah’s fort and territory of Ajmere; 
in consequence cf this aggression 
on the part of Hoikar against Scin- 
diah, a vakeel was disp3tched by 
Dowlat Rao for the purpose of ex- 
postalating with Holkar, and of ob- 
taining the most accurate informa- 
tion as to the real designs of that 
chieftain. 
Scindiah’s vakeel was received by 
Holkar with marks of peculiar dis- 
tinction, and the latter explicitly de- 
clared to him his intention ¢* to di- 
‘rect his predatory forces against the 
British possessions.”” With respect 
to the fort ‘and territory of Aj- 
mere, he stated *¢ that he was com- 
“¢ pelled, against his will, to that 
“ act by the peremptory requisi- 
‘tions of the rajah of Jodepoor, 
‘¢ with whom he intended to leave 
“ his family, when he commenced 
“his operations against the Eng- 
“Clish; and he therefore hoped 
“© that Scindiah would excuse his 
<* conduct in that imstance, as it 
‘¢ was a matter of necessity, and 
“¢ not of choice, to which he had 
submitted solely with a view to 
“‘ enable him to prosecute a’ war 
* against the company, which in- 
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6¢ volved the independence of the 


¢¢ Mahrattah empire !” 

The concurrent report of messen- 
gers, wh» had been dispatched, for 
intelligence from Nagpoor, to the 
camp of Jeswunt Rao Holkar, 
corroborated this statement with re- 
spect’-to the declared intention of 
that chieftain to ** carry on a preda- 
tory war against the British posses- 
sivns,” 
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In addition to these avowed itis 
tentions of hostility on the part of 
Holkar, that chieftain had ad- 
vanced towards the frontiers ef 
the ally of the company, the rajah 
of Jeynaghur, and occupied a po- 
sition with the main body of his. 
forces, which indicated a design of 
violating the territories of the rajah ; 
and w nich, from its menaeing aspect, 
rendered it necessary to retain the, 
British army in the field, under the 
personal command of the command- 
cr in chief, although the most im- 
portant considerations of policy, 
and especially of cconomy, required, 
at the same time, that the British 
army should, as early as possible, be 
established at the separate stations, 
fixed for its permanent. position. 

The proofs, however, of Holkar’s 
hostile designs, are not confined to 
theinstances which have been already 
stated :—A letter was delivered to 
the British commander in chief by 
the rajah of Macherry, one of the 
company’s allies, addressed to the 
rajah, by Jeswunt Rao Holkar, the 
objeet of which was to detach that 
chieftain from his alliance with the 
British government ; and a further 
correspondence, of a nature hostile 


to the British interests, was discovers ~~ 


ed between Holkar and several per- 
sons owing allegiance to the British 
government; while every previous 
instance of an hostile disposition on 
the part of Jeswunt Rao was aggra- 
vated by the deliberate and barbar- _ 
ous murder of three British subjects | — 
in his service, on a false charge of a 
correspondence between one of those 
officers and the commander in chief - 
of the British forces! 
- Referring to these combined facts, _ 
itseemsimpossible to doubt, but that 
such of the possessions of the com- 


‘pany and ef its allies, as might be 


accessible 
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fiecessible to the troops of Holkar, 


were the immediate objects of his. 


treacherous designs. But even the 
amicable disposition of that chieftain 
would not have afforded to theBritish 
government, or to its allies, any se- 
curity against the predatory incur- 
sions of his forces. ‘Che charge and 
expence belonging to Holkar’s nu- 


“merous troops greatly exceeded the 


precarious resources of his usurped 
dominion, and had, hitherto, been 
defrayed by the profits of indiscri- 


_Mminate plunder; the continuance of 


the same system of predatory wariare 
(directed against such territories as 
were most accessible, and had not 
yet been desolafed)-atiorded to his 
tumultuons followers, the best and 
indeed the only prospect of relief, 
from the distress to which they were 
exposed, by the inability of their 
leader to provide for their subsist- 
ence. 

The combined causes of war and 
unfavourable seasons had lately con- 
tributed to spread desolation over 
the greater part of the Deckan, and 
the southern provinces of Hindos- 
tan ; Holkar’s irregular and lawless 
troops must therefore shortly have 
been compelled, for bare subsistence, 
to have violated the territories of the 
British government, or of those 
states for whose defence the compa- 
ny was bound to provide. 

The plunder of the opulent city of 
Jeynaghur, which would probably 
have been the first object of his de- 
predations, would have afforded to 
Holkar a great accession of pecuni- 
ary resource ; would have enabled 
him to retain a formidable force on 
foot ; and would, consequently, have 
augmented his means of plunder and 


‘devastation. 


Adverting to all the foregoing 
facts and circumstances, it cannot 
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be denied that every principle of 
justice sanctioned, while every con- 
sideration of policy demanded, the 
immediate adoption, on the part of 
the British government, of such mea- 
sures, as might be necessary to frus- 
trate the hostile designs ef Jeswunt 
Kao Holkar, and ettectually to se- 
cure the British government and its 
allies against the unprovoked aggres- 
sion of that restless freebooter. 

Under these circumstances, the 
British government, according to the 
invariable principles: of its pacific 
character, endeavoured, by means of 
amicable negociation, toinduce Jes- 
wunt Rao Holkar to relinquish his 
premeditated plans of hostility, and’ 
to retire with his troops within the 
limits of his own dominion; until, 
at length, every conciliatory effort 
having completely failed, and Holkar 
having actually began to plunder the 
Jeynaghur territories, an appeal to 
arms became inevitable. ° 

The justice and policy of the mi- 
litary operations which ensued being 
already established by the foregoing 
facts and observations, we shall 
now consider, 

Secondly, the moderation and for- 
bearance manifested by the British 
government, towards Holkar,:' 
throughout the negotiations, and oc- 
currences, which preceded the com- 
mencement of actual warfare with 
that chieftain. 

Notwithstanding the equivocal con- 
duct of Jeswunt Rao, towards the 
British government, and the depre- 
dations committed by him on the ter- 
ritories of the nizam (the intimate ally 
of the company) during the course 
of the war between the British pows 
er and: the confederated Mahraitah 
chieftains, Dowlut Rao Scindiah and 
the rajah of Berar, no attempt was 
made, on the part of the British go- 
O4 vernment, 
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vernment, during that period, to 
molest Jeswunt Rao Holkar; and 
the governor-general, the marquis 
Wellesley, in his instructions to the 
hon. major-general Wellesley, under 
date 12th June, 1803, ‘* positively 
prohibited” that officer from prose- 
cuting hostilities against Holkar, 
merely for the purpose of obtaining 
indemnity for the depredations com- 
mitted by that chieftain on the terri- 
tory of the nizam, or for any other 
predatory incursion. 

Subsequently, however, to the 
conclusion of peace between the 
British government in India, and 
the confederated Mahrattah chief- 
tains, the menacing position which 
olkar had assumed towards the 
British government and some of its 
allies, together with the numerous 
other indications of hostile designs, 
on the part of Holkar, which have 
already been noticed in the foregoing 
pages, appeared to the _governor- 
general to render it indispensa- 

’ bly necessary, either to adopt mea- 
sures for the reduction of Holkar’s 
force, or to frame some arrang- 
ment with him, which, without com- 
promising the dignity of the British 
government, and without violating 
the general principles of justice, or 
the acknowledged rights of other 
states and chieftains, might render it 
theinterest of Jeswunt Rao Holkar, 
to abandon his predatory habits, and 
might preclude the necessity of an 
expensive permanent military esta- 
blishment for the defence of the Bri- 
tish territorics, aud those of our al- 
lies, against the incursions of that ac- 
tive ane unprincipled freebooter. 

It would have been inconsistent 
with the principles of justice, for the 
British government to have entered 
into any engagements with Jeswunt 
Rao Holkar, involving the formal 
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sanction of that chicftain’s usurpati- 
on, to the exclusion of nis brother 
Cashee Rao Holkar from his here- 
ditary dominions. But, on the other 
hand, no obligation was imposed on 
the British government, by any exist- 
ing engagement, to assert the rights 
of Cashee Rao Holkar against his il- 
legitimate brother. With this limita- 
tion, the British government was at 
liberty to act, on this occasion, exclu- 
sively, according to the dictates of po- 
licy and expediency. The governor- 
general therefore ultimately deter- 
mined to authorise the commander- 
in-chief to conclude an agreement 
with Jeswunt Rao Holkar, engaging, 
on the part of the British govern- 
ment, to leave that chieftain in ‘ the 
unmolested exercise of his autho~ 
rity,” provided only, that he should, 
on his part, engage to abstain from 
any act of aggression against the 
British government or its allies, 
With a view to such an arrange. 
ment, the commander in chief was, 
on the 17th January, 1804, directed 
to signify to Holkar, that the Bri- 
tish government entertained the most 
amicable dispositions towards him, 
and harboured no intention of com. 
mencing hostilities, unless compelled 
to that extremity, by acts of aggres- 
sion, on his part, against the British 


‘government, or any of its allies ;— 


that the British government would 
abstain, with the greatest caution, 
from any unsolicited interference in 
the concerns of Jeswunt Rao Hol. 
kar, beyond the limits required for 
the protection and security of the’ 
rights and territories of the British 
power and its allies; requiring only 
that he should manifest a similar 
conduct, by abstaining entirely from 
all operations of an hostile tenden- 
cy, and by withdrawing his troops 
from any pesition which they might 

at 
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at that time occupy, of a menacing 
aspect towards the British govern- 
ment, or to any of the states or 
chieftains in alliauce with it; adding, 
in substance, ‘‘ that if Holkar 


should advance any claims on those 


states, in his individual capacity, the 
British government would be dis- 
posed {o arbitrate such claims, on 
principles of equity and justice.” 

“¢ That it was hardly necessary to 
ohserve, that Jeswunt Rao Holkar 
could advance no claims upon those 
states which are not founded upon 
those of Cashee Rao Holkar, the le- 
ee, heir, and legal successor of 

‘uckogee Holkar, their common fa- 
ther. That the claims of the last- 
named personage, for annual tribute 
levied upon chiefs and states in Hin- 
dostan, were founded upon tlhe pre- 
tensions of the peishwah, the liege 
superior of the Holkar family, and 
te ally of the company, and that 
the adjustment of such claims would 
therefore form a proper subject of 
sonsideration in the general settle- 
ment, which would be the natural 
consequence of the conclusion of 
peace in Hindostan and the Deckan.” 

In conformity to~these instruc- 
tions, the commander in chief (on 
the 27th February, 1804) addressed 
a letter to Jeswunt Rao Holkar, 
Stating, generally, the terms on 
which the British government was 
disposed to leave him in the unmo- 
lested exercise of his authority, and 
inviting him to dispatch vakeels, or 
envoys, to the British camp,, for the 
purpose of making known his wishes, 
and of affeéting an amicable ar- 
rangement on the basis of the go- 
vernor general’s propositions. 

Holkar, in reply, expressed him- 

f in terms which implied a dispo- 
Aition to accede to the propositions 
ef the British. government; he pro- 
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mised, in that letter, to ‘* withdraw 
his troops trom the menacing posi» 
tion” which they occupied, and an- 
nounced his intention of dispatching 
a yakeel to the British camp. 

At difierent periods of the nego. 
tiation between Jeswunt Kao Hol- 
kar and the British power, letters ad. 
dressed by theformer to allies and sub- 
jects oi the company’s government, 
were (as we have already stated) in- 
tercepted by the commander in chief. 
These letters contained proofs of Hol- 
kar’s endeavours to excite those per- 
sons to revolt against the British 
power, and stated ** hisintention to 
dispatch iorces for the purpose of 
ravaging the territories of the com- 
pany.” 

The commander in chief, howe= 
yer, took occasion again to repeat 
his amicable assurances, ahd once 
more urged Holkar to carry into 
etfeét the: resolution which he had 
avowed, of ‘* retiring within the li- 
mits of his own dominion.’? The 
commander in chief also intimated, 
in these dispatches, his knowledge 
of the correspondence which had 
been deteéted, and warned him of 


‘the danger of such a proceeding. 


The vakeels of Holkar having at 
length, on the 16th March, 1804, 
arrived in the British camp, a cén- 
ference was holden between them 
and the commander in chief, at 
which it appeared, that the vakeels 
possessed no powers to conclude a- 
ny arrangement, but were simply 
instructed to state the propositions 
of Helkar, and to acquaint him with 
the terms thatmight, in consequence, 
be offered by the company. The 
demands brought forward by the 
vakcels,-on this occasion, in the name 
of their master, stipulated, among a 
number of other extravagant requi- 
sitions, for a considerable portion of 

territory, 
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territory, belonging to the company, 
to be ceded to Holkar, and that the 
country already usurped by him 
should be held under the solemn gua- 
rantee of the company. 

That our readers may judge of 
the propriety of the rejection of 
Holkar’s propositions, we shall here 
insert them in substance. 

Firstly, that he (Jeswunt Rao) 
should be permitted to colleét the 
choute (or tribute) agreeably to the 
custom of his ancestors. 

Secondly, that the possessions for- 
merly held by the family, such as 
Etawah (which formed part of the 
possessions of the company, previ- 
ously to the Mahratta war) twelve 
distriéts in the Doab of the rivers 
Jumna aud Ganges (also a part of the 
British possessions) and a distriét in 
Bundlecund should be ceded to him. 

Thirdly, that the country of Hur- 
riana, which was formerly iu the 
possession of the family, should be 
given to him; and lastly, that the 
country then aétually in his pos- 
session should be guaranteed by 
the company, and that a treaty 
should be concluded with him on 
the same terms as that recently con- 
cluded with Scindiah! 

It will readily be granted, that 
these demands were of a nature so 
extravagant, and, in every point of 
view, so entirely inadmissible, that 
they must have been (as in faét they 
were) positively rejected. 

The commander in chief referred 
the vakeels to the terms already of- 
fered by the British government, 
and insisted upon Holkar’s immedi- 
ate return within his own territories, 
as a preliminary to any negotiation. 

Notwithstanding the positive pro- 
mise of Holkar, contained in his let- 
ter to the commander in chief, ‘ that 
he would immediately withdraw his 
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troops from their actual position,” 
the vakecls explicitly declared, that 
their master ‘* would not retire” with 
his troops, unless the demands now 
brought forward should be complied 
with. The whole language and de- 
portment of the vakeels, was, indeed, 
distinguished by an offensive spirit of 
arrogance and haughtiness, which 
seemed to betray an expeétation, on 
their part, that the British govern- 
ment might be intimidated by an ex- 
aggerated description of Holkar’s 
power and resources. 

Subsequently to the formal com. 
munication of these demands, the. 
vakeels intimated to the command- 
er in chief, that although the propo- 
sitions already stated were in con- 
formity to their instruétions, they | 
were authorized to recede from | 
them, and to accept any provi- 
sion, in lands or money, which the 
British government should — think 
proper to assign to Holkar: the 
commander in chief replied to this 
proposal in the same terms as to the 
preceding requisitions. Shortly af- 
ter this conference, the vakecls 
quitted the British camp, on their 
return to that of their master. 

* Notwithstanding the unfayour- 
able resu}t of the conference with 
Holkar’s envoys, the commander 
in chief addressed a second letter 
to him, repeating the just and mo- 
derate terms on which that chief- 
tain might remain at peace, and 
again desiring him to send, to the 
British camp, a confidential person, 
vested with sufficient powers to con- 
clude a final arrangement. 
~ About the time of these proceed- 
ings, a letter was addressed by Hol- 
kar to the hon. major-general Wel- 
lesley, commanding the British 
army in the Deckan, apparently 
written early in the month of Fe- 
bruarys 
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bruary, 1804, demanding the cession 
of certain districts in that coun- 
try, as the condition of peace, and 
adding that, in the event of war, 
although unable to oppose the Bri- 
tish artillery in the field, ‘* coun- 
tries of many hundred coss should 
be over-run, and plundered and 
burnt ; that the British com- 
mander in chief should not have 
leisure to breathe for a moment; 
and that calamities would fall on 
Jacs, (hundreds of thousands), of 
human beings in continued war, by 
the attacks of his (Holkar’s) army, 
WHICH OVERWHELMS LIKE THE 
WAVES OF THE SEA.”’ 

Although this insolent and hostile 
declaration, combined with the other 
facts which have been stated rela- 
tive to Holkar’s conduct, would 
have abundantly justified immedi- 
ate hostilities, the governor-gencral 
determined to await the result of 
the negociation which was still de- 
pending under his orders, 

Jeswunt Rao Holkar, in his re- 
ply to the second letter of the com- 
mander in chief, evaded an answer 
to the proposition contained in it, 
and required a communication of 
the leading articles of the arrange- 
ment proposed by the British go- 
vernment, previously to his dis- 
patching a confidential agent to the 
British camp; a letter was, at the 
same time, received from the princi- 
pal minister of [lolkar, by a British 
officer, who had been empleyed by 
the commander-in-chief in the nego- 
ciation, ‘* renewing the demands 
which had been formerly brought 
forward by the vakeels, and decid- 
edly rejected by the commander-in- 
chief,” ; 

The commander-in-chicf, in reply. 
to Holkar’s second letter, received 
» on the 4th April, 1804, recalled 
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the attention of the chief to the in- 
dulgence and forbearance already 
manifested towards him by the Bri- 
tish government, and exhorted him 
to adopt the only line of conduct 
consistent with his true interests and 
with the preservation of peace. 
Adverting, therefore, to the letters 
of Jeswunt Rao Holkar and of his 
minister, to the renewal of those 
extravagant and inadmissible de- 
mands, which had already been pos 
tively rejected by the commander- 
in-chief, and to the evasive and de- 
ceitful conduét of the Mahrattah 
leader, throughcut his long protract- 
ed negociation ; it is evident that, 
under all these considerations, no just 
expectation could be entertained of 
eflecting any pacific arrangement 
with Holkar, on terms compatible 
with the security of the British in- 
terests and those of its allies, or 
with the honour and dignity of the 
British government; while it is 
equally clear, from every fact and 
circumstance which has been stated, 
that the British government display- 
ed the greatest lenity and indulgence 
towards Holkar, in its repeated en- 
deavours, from January to April, 
1804, to bring that chieftain to a 
pacific adjustment of all differences ; 
and that a further continuance of 
those fruitless endeavours could only — 
have tended to encourage his preda- . 
tory designs, to augment his means 
of carrying them into effect within 
the company’s possessions, and to in- 
volve the British government in great 
additional expence and difficulty. 
{faving thus established, in the 
second place, the moderation and 
forbearance of the British govern. 
ment towards Jeswunt Rao Holkar, 
we shall now conclude with a few 
general remarks upon the conduét 
of the British government in this int- 
3 stance, 
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stance, and upon the probable effeét 
which that conduét is. calculated to 
produce upon the minds of the native 
princes and chieftains in India, as 
well as upon all the interests of 
Great Britain, in that giarter of the 
globe. 

The inordinate demands of Hol- 
kar extended not only toa violation 
of the rights and territories of our 
allies, but to the cessions of large 
tracts of country, which had been in 
the possession of the nabob of Oude 
for a great number of years, and 
were by that prince ceded to the 
British government, in the year 1801, 
under the conditions of the treaty of 
. Lucknow.—It will also be recol- 
JeGied, that these demands were 
urged immediaiely after the close of 
the last glorious war against the con- 
federated Mahratta chiefs, Scindiah 
and the Berar rajah, and were now 
attempted to be enforced by a hos- 
tile and predatory incursion upon 
the territory of the firm ally to the 
British government, the rajah of 
Jeynaghur. 

{t was absolutely necessary, there- 
fore, effectually to reduce the mis- 
chievous power of Holkar, which 
had been applied to the ruinous pur- 
pose of impairing the foundations of 
general tranquillity ; of seducing the 
faith of.our allies; of alienating the 
allegiance of our subjects ; and of e- 
reéting, upon the destruétion of our 
resources and alliances, a new state 
in India, composed exclusively of 
lawless fret: booters, aétuated by in- 
terests and views, incompatible with 
the security of any of the establish- 
ed powers in [ndia, and urged by 
desperate necessity, and by an ad- 
venturous spirit of rapine and plun- 
der, to pursue a general system of 
depredation upon the possession of 
all the centigious states! 
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The merits of the British goveris 
ment are not less conspicuous in the 
precautions which it adopted, witha 
view to the contingency of eventual 
hostilities with Holkar, than in the 
temper and forbearance by which it 
endeavoured, in its negociations 
with that chieftain, to avert the cas 
Jamities of war. 

The necessity of a new arrange- 
ment with Holkar was no sooner 


manifest to the British government, 


than it immediately adopted such 
measures as were best calculated to 
give weight to its just demands, in 
any negotiation with that chieftains 
or, in the event of unavoidable hose 
tilities, to afford means of bringing 
the contest to an early and success- 
ful termination. 


With a view to these combined — 


objets, the British army, which had 
recently been employed against the 
army of Sciidiah and monsieur Per- 
ron, in Hindostan, was retained in 
the field (under the personal coms 
mand of the commander in chief, 
Jord Lake), in the vicinity of the 
position assumed by Holkar and his 
forces ; and instructions were issued 
to major-general Wellesley, com- 
manding the British troops in the 
Deckan, for the purpose of securing, 
in the event of hostilities with Hol- 
kar, the most prompt and effectual 
co-operation between that officer 
and the vommander in chief, against 
the forces of the enemy. 

The merits of the military operas 
tions against this predatory chieftain 
cannot be estimated by any refe- 
rence to the extent of the period 
during which they continued ; their 
protracted issue was in no des 
gree owing to a want of zeal or eners 
gy, on the part of either the governs 
ment or the army ; every pra¢licable 
effort was made by the former to fa- 

cilitate 
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cilitate the movements, and to pro- 
mote the efficiency of the latter in 
the field; and the most distinguished 
zeal, courage, and ability were ma~ 
nifested throughout the army, in 
every part of its operations, on the 
same occasion. 

The obstacles opposed to military 
movements, by the periodical rains 
in that part of India ; the desultory 
operations of the enemy ; the diffi- 
culty of compelling him to risk a 
general a¢tion in the field, and the 
unaccountable defeétion of the rajah 
of Bhurtpore, who, without any 
provocation on the part of the com- 
pany, or any alledged cause of com- 
plaint, joined the enemy under cir- 
cumstances of unexampled treache- 
ry, were the sole means by which 
Holkar was enabled to procrastinate 
his submission to the decided superi- 
ority of the British power. 

Had not the most consummate 
judgment and energ'y heen opposed 
to the difficulties which have been 
described, the contest might have 
eontinued even until this moment,— 
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The British government, as well as 
its ehief officers in the field, fully 
aware of this truth, wisely resolved 
to sacrifice many temporary consi- 
derations of convenience, to the be- 
nefits which could only be expected 
to arise from an uncommon degree 
of exertion, in the contest in which 
they were engaged ; and, according~ 
ly, theenergy, decision, and wisdom 
manifested by government, in - its 
measures for the prompt and abund- 
ant supply of the army employed a- 
gainst Holkar, was in exaét con- 
formity to those memorable efforts, 
which so eminently distinguished the 
brilliant administration of Lord Wel- 
lesley, in every crisis of difficulty 
and danger ; while, at the same time, 
the ardour, intrepidity, and persever- 
ance displayed by lord Lake, major- 
general Wellesley, and the army, in 
the prosecution of each successive 
advantage, added increased lustre to 
their recent achievements, and be- 
came the ultimate means of securing 
to the British arms and power, a 


brilliant and decided triumph, 


CHAP. 
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fffairs of India Continued.—Disposition of the British Force.—QOutline of 
_ the Campaign against Holkar.—Reduction of the Fortress of Chandorey 
by General Wellesley—Able Conduct of Lord Lake.—Signal Victory 
gained by General Fraser.—His Death—And Eulogy.—Extraordinary 
rapid Movements of the Force under Lord Lake.—Surprise of the whole of 
the Enemy's Cavalry, under Holkar himself—And complete Victory over 
them.—Destruction of Holkar’s Force—And his difficult Escape.—Un- 
eapected Protraction of the War.—T'reachery of the Rajah of Bhurtpore. 
—His Defection from the Company—Unexpected, and why.—His open 
Union with Holkar—To whom he becomes the sole Support.—Continued 
Operations of Lord Lake—Whose brilliant Victories are, at length, 
crowned with entire Success.—Reduction of Holkar—And Submission of 
the Rajah of Bhurtpore.—Reflections upon the military Operations of the 
Campaign.—Heoric Conduct of the Rritish Commanding Officers and 
Army—To which Efficiency is given. by the able Government of the Mar- 
quis Wellesley —Result of these Operations—And their future probable 
Consequences —With respect to India—And to Great Britain.—General 
Conclusion.—State of the Company’s Alliances in India.—Highly satisfac. 
tory—And owing to what Causes.—Return of the Marquis Wellesley to 
Europe-—Some Obsercatians thereon—And upon the Appointment of his 
Successor as Governor General.—Real State of that Transaction.—Un- 
Sounded Assertions respecting the recall of the Marquis Wellesley.— Motives 
Sor his protracted Return.—Highly honourable to his Lordship.—Hosti- 
tity of the Court of Directors, manifested about this Period, to the Marquis 
Wellesley’s Administration.—Arrival of the Marquis Cornwallis in India 
—And Departure of the Marquis Wellesley for Europe-—Address of the 
‘ Inhabitants of Calcutta to the latter.—Misrepresentations upon that 
Subject, rectitied.—General View of the State of the British Indian Empire, 
at the Period of the Marquis Wellesley’s Departure.—Its flourishing Cone 
dition to be ascribed solely to the wise and able Government of that Noble- 
man.—The Subject concluded. 


i Ge would be extremely difficult, gevernment in India, against Hol- 
if not indeed impossible, within kar, and which terminated so glori- 
the limits prescribed to us by the ously for the mother country, in the 
nature of our publication, to give course of the present year. It must 
an elaborate and correct view ofthe content us therefore to observe, 
campaign, carried on by the British that, while the troops in the Dec- 
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kan, under the able direciion of 
major general Wellesley, whose 
brilliant career in India was not yet 
terminated, were successfully em- 
_ployed in the reduction of the strong 
fortress of Chandore, and of the 
other possessions of [lolkar in that 
quarter, the indefatigable and heroic 
commander in chief of the British 
forces in India, lord Lake, had, by 
aseries of the most able and rapid 
movements, compelled the cavalry 
and infantry of the Mabhrattah 
chieftain to risk actions with the 
British troops, productive to their 
leader of the most disastrous conse- 
quences, and which finally led to his 
entire subjugation. 

On the 13th day of November, 
1804, general Fraser attacked the 
artillery and infantry of Holkar, 

_ mear the fortress of Deeg, and ob- 
tained a most signal victory. The 
force of the enemy, amounted to 
_ twenty-four battalions of infantry, 
a body of irregular horse, and one 
hundred and sixty pieces of ord- 
nance! He was driven from a po- 
sition of the greatest strength, and 
left a prey to the conquerors, 
won at the point of the bayonet, of 
eighty seven pieces of artillery ! 

This victory was, however, dearly 

purehased, by the death of the brave 
and gallant general Fraser, who re- 
ceived a mortal wound in this me- 
_ morable action, the result of almost 
unexampled skill, courage, and ac- 
tivity. General Fraser was interred 
at Muttra, on the 25th of November, 
1804, * the last sad honours due to 
hisrank having been paid by that 
part of the army, which he had 
so lately led to victory and to 
glory !” 

During these operations, lord 

Lake, the commander in chief, with 
six regiments of cavalry, and the 


reserve of the army in the field, after 
marching a distance of four hundred 
and fourteen miles in eighteen days, 
succeeded, on the 17th of November, 
1804, in surprising the whole force 
of the cavalry of the enemy, under 


“the personal command of Holkar, 


near the city of Furruckabad, and, 
after a most rapid and extraordi- 
nary march of seventy miles,without 
rest, obtained a most glorious and 
compicte victory. Vast numbers of 
the enemy’s troops and horses were 
destroyed ; the whole of his draught 
bullocks and baggage captured ; 
aud Holkar himself escaped from 
the disastrous ficld with the utmost 


* difficulty. 


Notwithstanding these successes, 
splendid in themselves, and produc- 
tive in their consequences of the 
greatest advantages to the British 
power, and its national character, 
the war in India was most unex- 
pectedly protracted, by the unac- 
countable, unwarrantable, and trea- 
cherous defection from the com- 
pany, of the rajah of Bhurtpore, 
who, at this critical conjuncture, 
violated his alliance with the British 
power, and joined its enemy in the 
field! _ This conduct, extraordinary 
as it was, was the less to be appre- 
hended or even thought of, as it was 
well known, throughout India, that, 
in addition to the many other bene- 
fits which that personage had recei- 
ved at the hands of, and in conse- 
quence ofhis alliance with, the com- 
pany, the British government, as a 
mark of unconditional favour, had 
actually transferred to him a portion 
of the territories to the westward of 
the river Jumna, which had been 
recently conquered from the confe- 
derated Mahrattah chieftains in the 
late war. Those cessions were 
equal in yalue to one third of the 

a) ancient 
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ancient possessions of the Bhurt- 
pore rajah! 

From the period of the month of 
Nov. 1804, Holkarand the rajah 
Were in open and avowed confede- 
racy, their interests were completely 
identified, and they carried on the 
war in conjunction. Indeed, for 
the remainder of the campaign, 
Holkar depended exclusively upon 
the Bhurtpore chieftain for sup- 
plies of money, and every other 
branch of military resource. Lord 
Lake therefore allowed of no re- 
Jaxation in his efforts, but continued 


his operations with undiminished - 


activity, and, after a varicty of the 
most brilliant achievements, the 
minute details of which are too vo- 
luminous for a work like ours, he 
succeeded in compelling Holkar to 
yield to the decided superiority of 
the British arms, after having ex- 
perienced all the perils and distress 
which were the natural conse- 
quences of his temerity, in hazarding 
an unproyoked aggression against 
the company’s government. 

The defeat of Holkar’s armies, 
the capture of his guns, forts, and 
territories, and the reduction of his 
power and resources were effected, 
under circumstances which are 
equally calculated to augment the 
glory of the British name, an# to 
confirm and perpetuate the impor- 
tant benefits which have resulted, in 
every quarter of India, from the 
successful efforts of our counsels and 
our arms. 

The final result of these opera- 
tions is calculated to cement the 
stability of the pacification, which 
was the fruit of our victories over 
Dowlat Rao Scindiah and the 
tajah of Berar ; to manifest the jus- 
tice and moderation of our policy, 


and to confirm the intrinsic strength 
a 
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of our power. ‘Alls the contiguous 
nations will receive a warning from 
this instance, of ou. vigilance to 
frustrate treachery, and to resist and 
punish aggression; and will regard 
these prominent features of our con. 
duct as the attributes of a great, 
powerful, and well-ordered govern- 
ment, uniting moderation of principle 
with energy and prompitude of ac- 
tion, and equally determined to re- 
spect the just rights of other states, 

and to maintain and assert its own. 
Upon the whole, after having 
given the utmost attention to the 
numerous official documents, which 
have appeared upon this subject, we 
find abund nt cause to’ congratulate 
our country, on the meritorious 
example, which is furnished in every 
part of the proceedings of the go- 
vernment of India, connected with 
the military operations against Jes. 
wont Rao Holkar. Whether we 
advert to the continued moderation 
and forbearance exercised towards 
that chieftain ; to the wise precaue 
tions adopted by the government, 
with a view to frustrate his hostile 
designs, and to provide effectually 
against the contingency of eventual 
war ; to the memorable exertions of 
the army and of the government, 
after the commencement of hostili- 
ties; to the brilliant and decided 
triumph, which ultimately crowned 
the efforts of the Brilish power ; or 
to the notorious and unquestionable 
justice of the cause in which our 
arms were employed, we consider 
the marquis Wellesley, and al] those 
who acted under his lordship’s or- 
ders, on this occasion, to be eminent. 
ly entitled to the cordial acknow- 
ledgments of the East India coms 
pany, and to the unqualified appro- 
bation and gratitude of their coun- 
try. In concluding our review of 
Mahrattah 
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Mahratta affairs, it is scarcely ne- 
cessary to advert to the dangers to 
which the British interests would 
haye been exposed, in 1802, if Jes- 
wunt Rao Holkar had been per- 
mitted to prosecute his successes 
against the Peishwa and Scindia, 
and to unite, in his own person, by 
their reduction, all the resources of 
the two principal branches of the 
Mahratta state, in addition to those 
ofthe Holkar family, which he had 
usurped in the Deckan and in 
Malwa. That danger was solely 
averted by the treaty of Basseen, 
and the successful issue of the late 
war!—Both measures of the mar- 
quis Wellesley’s government. 

At the same time, notwithstand- 
ing the vexatious interruption of 
tranquillity in India, by the renewed 
war with Holkar and his adherents, 
the most perfect cordiality and con- 
fidence continue to subsist between 
the company and the Peishwa, as 
well as with the Guickwar state, 
while the alliances with the Nizam 
and the Mysore still exist with 
unabated friendship, efficacy, and 
strength. 

The peace with Scindia, and the 
Berar rajah, has not been inter- 
rupted by the recent disturbances, 
and although the conduct of those 
chiefs has occasionally betrayed 
symptoms of the spirit of intrigue 


and duplicity, inseparable from the 


Mahratta character, no reason ex- 
ists to justify any apprehension of 
danger to the stability of the trea. 
ties existing between the company 
and those powers. Such are the 
consequences of the enlightened 
policy of the late government in 
India. 

We shall now offer a few obser- 


-yations, which we think it right to 
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lay before our readers, relative to 
the return of the marquis Wellesley 
to Europe, from his government in 
India, as it has been the obvious 
design of the enemies of that illus- 
trious character to impress the 
public mind with a belief, that his 
lordship’s conduct, during his ad- 
ministration, had been disapproved. 
by his majesty’s ministers, and that 
the disapprobation of those high 
authorities had occasioned the 
peremptory recal of lord Wellesley, 
and an abrupt supercession of his 
lordship, by the marquis Corn- 
wallis, 

Such an impression so evidently 
tends to diminish that just reward of 
his public services, which his lord- 
ship is highly entitled to look for 
in the gratitude and applause of his 
country, and is so entirely incom- 
patible with a correct knowledge of 
the real facts connected with his 
lordship’s return to England, that 
we consider ita duty which we owe 
to the cause of impartial justice, to 
state the following particulars on 
the subject, which have been col- 
lected from the first and best sources 
of information. 

For a considerable period of 
time, previously to the appointment 
of lord Cornwallis to the govern- 
ment of India, in the month of 
December, 1804, it was well known 
to his majesty’s ministers and to the 
court of directors, that lord Wel- 
lesley was desirous of returning to 
England, his lordship having ap- 
plied to the government at home for 
that purpose. In the year 1802, 
lord Wellesley actually resigned the 
government of India, and signified 
his intention of embarking for 
Europe, at the close of the year 
1803, but at thespecial request of 

P his 
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his majesty’s ministers, and of the 
court of directors, his lordship con- 
sented to postpone his departure 
until the month of January, 1804. 
At that period of time, however, the 
treaties of peace, which had been 
recently concluded with the Mah- 
rattahs, by sir Arthur Wellesley, had 
not reached Calcutta, and the set- 
tlement of the conquered territories, 
together with the consolidation of 
our new alliances in various quar- 
ters of India, required the superin- 
tendance of a vigorous and estab- 
lished authority, combining all the 
advantages of practical experience, 
with the confidence resulting from 
the brilliant success of a Jong and 
tried administration. At the same 
time, the principles of public duty, 
which, in compliance with the re- 
quest of the government and the 
court of directors, (conveyed to lord 
Wellesley, under date the 29th 
September, 1802,) had induced his 
lordship to’prolong his continuance 
in India, after his resignation in the 
year 1802, appeared to lord Wel- 
lesley to demand his further resi- 
dence in that quarter, while the state 
of public affairs was so unsettled as 
at the commencement of the year 


804. 

Lord Wellesley, therefore, deter- 
mined to rethain in India until the 
year 1805; Dut the necessary pre- 
parations were made for his depar- 
ture, at an early period of that year; 
and accordingly, in the month of 
March, 1805, (which isa favourable 
season for leaving Bengal,) the St. 
Fiorenzo frigate was actually de- 
tained in the river Hoogley, for the 
purpose of conveying lord Wellesley 
to England. ‘The events, however, 
of the warin Hindostan, combined 
with the dispatches which it is stated, 
aud eonfidently believed in England, 
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his lordship received at that tine 
from his majesty’s ministers, ren- 
dered it necessary for the marquis 
Wellesley again to postpone his de- 
parture from India; and the St. 
Fiorenzo frigate was pccorting aa 
ordered upon a cruize. 

It is not necessary, in this place, 
to enter into a discussion of the — 
causes of the hostility which the 
court of directors began, about this — 
period of time, openly to manifest — 
against the administration of his lord- 
ship. ‘The temper of the court, how-_ 
ever, was such, that his majesty’s 
ministers did not, aS we are inform- 
ed by high authorities in England, 
consider it to be consistent with the — 
known wishes of lord Wellesley to — 
return to England, to solicit his 
lordship’s further continuance in ~ 
India, under circumstances, which 
must have been extremely painful 
to his lordship’s mind, and which 
could only have been supported un- 
der a paramount sense of public duty 
to the country, and of personal at-— 
tachment to his majesty’s ministers, 
Accordingly, in the month of May, 
1805, intelligence was received of 
these sentiments on the part of go- 
vernment, and a_ notification of 
their iiteniiok to send out a succes= 
sor to lord Wellesley, his lordship 
was, at the same time, requested to 
await the arrival of his successor, 
who, he was informed, might be ex= 
pected in the month of Oétober 1805. 
In the month of June, of that year, 
it was publicly known in India that 
the marquis Cornwallis had been ap- 
pointed governor-general, tosucceed 
the marquis Wellesley, and that the 
former was to depart from England 
early in the spring following. Lord 
Wellesley was, at the same time, (aS 
we have already stated,) -requested 
by his majesty’s ministers to await 
3 lord 
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lord Cornwallis’s arrival, and to de- 

liver over the government to him. 
Lord Cornwallis reached Madras 
on the 18th of July, 1805 ; his lord- 
ship arrived at Diamond harbour 
on the 28th, and at Calcutta at eight 
o'clock on the morning of the 29th 
of the same month; when he was 
‘received with all the honours due to 
his lordship’s high rank. The cere- 
monial of his reception was arranged 
agreeably to his own wishes, after 
full communication with the confi- 
. dential officers of lord Wellesley’s 
staff, who had been sent down the 
river to attend lord Cornwallis to 

— Calcutta. 

Lord Wellesley remained at that 
city till the 22nd of August, when 
he embarked on board the frigate, 
which, (under the orders of the 
admiralty, in consequence of the 
marquis Wellesley having particu- 
 Jarly requested, as early as 1802, for 
one of his majesty’s ships, ) had been 
prepared for his accommodation. 
— On the 29th of July, ten days after 
Jord Cornwallis’s arrival in India 
was publicly known, an address was 
_ -yoted to lord Wellesicy, by thein- 
habitants of Calcutta ; our informa- 
tion, however, from India, enables 
us to assert, that lord Wellesley did 
not wish to receive that address, 
until he knew whether it would be 
agreeable to Jord Cornwallis that he 
should doso. Lord Cornwallis ex- 
pressed a wish, that the address 
should be publicly received at the 
government house, and his lord- 
ship held a levee on the occasion, 
immediately after the address had 
been presented to lord Wellesley. 
‘These facts are notorious, and are 
stated in this place, only in order to 
refute the false representations, 
which, for evident purposes, were 


circulated in England, on this sub- 
ject, in the course of the year 1805. 
Justice and impartiality compel us 
also to state, without meaning to 
cast reflections on others, that pre- 
viously to lord Wellesley’s departure 
from Bengal, tranquillity had been 
completely restored to the com- 
pany’s possessions in every quarter 
of India. Peace with the rajah of 
Bhurtpore having been concluded 
on that chieftain’s submission to the 
British power, on the 17th of April, 
1805, when lord Lake immediately 
pursned Holkar, who had fled from 
Bhurtpore, and who never, from the 
month of May 1805, ventured to 
approach within 100 miles of any 
of the British detachments. Holkar 
was left without territory or re- 
sources of any description, Scindia’s 
power was reduced to the lowest 
state,and Aumeér Khan, who wasa 
common robber, never made any at- 
tempt against the company’s pos- 
sessions, after his expulsion from the 
Doab, by general Smith, and his ig- 
nominous flight, followed for 40 
days by the British cavalry. 
Previously to lord Wellesley’s de- 
parture, (as the papers on the table 
of the house of commons prove,) 
orders were also issued by his jord- 
ship, for the distribution of the 
army at its permanent stations, in 
different parts of the country ; forthe 
reduction of all exfra expences, and 
for every arrangement necessary to 
the final and entire consolidation of 
our alliances, in every quarter of 
India ; not an enemy had appeared 
in the Deckanfor many months ; and 
the company’s paper, which, on lord 
Wellesley’s arrival, bore a discount 
of 15 per cent. was nearly at par ! 
During the course of the adminis- 
tration of the marquis Wellesley, 
P2 the 
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the general state of public credit in 
India, was improved in a proportion 
of more than twelve per centum, 
at each of the three presidencies: 
while the growing resources of In- 
dia have not only kept pace with 
the demands upon them, and she has 
not only paid her own expences, 
but has actually contributed, (exclu- 
sively of the increase of comierce 
and duties, ) upwards of ten millions 
sterling, in aid of ‘the mother coun- 
try. During the Indian administra- 
tion of the marquis Wellesley, also, 
the various sources of commerce 
thronghout India were materially 
extended and improved ; the defec- 
tive parts of our frontier, consider- 
ably strengthened ; our political re- 
lations so defined and consolidated, 
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as to preclude all probability of fu. — 
ture war, with any of the native 

states; the permanent annual reve- 

nuesof India raised from seven to 

upwards of fifteen millions sterling ; 
(of which increase £1,349,531 was . 
occasioned by improvement of the — 
old revenues of Bengal, under lord 
Wellesley’s immediate superinten-_ 
dance), and the general condition of © 
our power and resources established _ 
on a firm basis, which may bid de~— 
fiance to the hostile projects of all” 
our enemies, and which, under a 
firm system of government, promises _ 
to Great Britain every benefit” 
which may be expected to result, 
from the uninterrupted and progres= 


pire. 
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CHAP. XVIII. 


Domestic Events —Difficult Circumstances of Mr. Pitt’s Administration. 


—TIts Weakness.— Formidable Opposition thereto —Of whom composed. 
—Necessity of strengthening itself—Means adopted jor that Purpose. 
—ineficacious, and why.—Mr. Addington raised to the Peerage—And 


- appointed President of the Council in the Room of the Duke of Portland, 


_—Age and Infirmity of the latter, oblige him to retire from Public 


Business.— Increasing Difficulties of the Ministry —Charges preferred 
against Viscount Melville.—Votes of the House of Commons thereon.— 
Final Decision for the Impeachment of Lord Melville..--The Adkerents of 


‘Lord Sidmouth, support these Proceedings.—Lord Sidmouth resigns. 
~—New Arrangemenis in Administration—Its increasing Weakness.— 


Lord Melville resigns, and is succeeded by Sir Charles Middleton.— 
Excellent Naval Administration of the former—The latter created Lord 


Barham.— Bad Health of Mr. Pitt——Precipitancy of his Measures, in 


inducing Avstria to open the Campaign on the Continent —Iis fatal Effect 
on the Affairs of Europe—and on the Heaith of Mr. Pitt—whose Life 
is in Danger.— Naval Events of the Year.—Spanish War popular in the 
Navy.—Why.—-Failure of the Catamaran System—Which sinks into 
Contempt and Disuse—Gallant Action in the East Indies —Admiral 
Linois beaten by a far inferior Force—Gallant Exploit of two small 


Vessels in the Mediterranean.—Situation of the Navy much improved.— 


Causes thereof—Project undertaken of making the Harbour of Fal- 
mouth a Naval Arsenal—Absurd, and abandoned.— Extraordinary 
Efforts of the combined French and Spanish Fleets—Which escape the 
British blockading Squudrons—and sail for the West Indies on a pre- 
datory Cruize—Capture of the Ville de Milan French Frigate —Gallant 
Conduct of Sir Robert Laurie—And Generosity of Captain Talbot.— 
Attack of the Island of Dominica by the French.—Steady Conduct of 
the Governor and Troops—saves the Island.—Shameful Rapacity of the 
French.— Their Cowardice and precipitate Flight ovcr the Atlantic, - 
before an inferior Force under Lord Nelson.—Action with the British 


Squadron under Sir Robert Calder.—French lose iwo Ships of the Line 


—And succeed in retreating to Cadiz.—Observations on the Conduct of 
the English Admiral—His subsequent Trial and Sentence——The 
French Admiral Villeneuve with thirty three Ships of the Line put to 
Sea from Cadiz—Fought by the British Fleet, of a much inferior Force, 
under Lord Nelson.—Glorious Victory of Trafalgar achieved by the 
latter.— Further Success of Sir Richard Strachan, who captures 
four more Ships of the Line-—Death of Lord Nelson—His Eulogy.— 
Disastrous Fate of the captured French and Spanish Ships.—Difi- 
eult Situation of Admiral Collingwood and his Fleet-—General Ob- 
servations—and Conclusion, 3 
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yj IN the course of our jast volume, 
when detailing the domestic events 
of the year, we entered at some 
length into the causes and the pro- 
bable consequences of the changes 
which had taken place in his majes- 
ty’s councils, and took occasion 
deeply to lamert the acceptation of 
office by Mr. Pitt, upon the princi. 
ple of ** exclusion” to the severe dis- 
appointment of the country, and de- 
triment of its best interests. In fact, 
this great statesman and minister 
was now to encounter, the arduous 
task of governing the British empire, 
providing its resources at home, and 
guarding its interests on the conti- 
nent ; but above all, of maintaining 
the war in which it was engaged, 
* single-handed,” against France 
and her allies, unaided (with the 
exception of lord Melville, at 
the head of the board of admi- 
ralty) by any one man of ability, 
experience, or possessing the conli- 
dence of the country. - In opposi- 
tion to an administration so feebly 
composed, the minister had to dread 
the weight of Mr. Addington, with 
the friends who still adhered to him, 
and whom Mrr. Pitt had solately driv- 
_ enfrom office ; of lord Grenville, his 
oldest, the most able, and most at- 
tached of his friends, from whom, 
and the host of ability, of which his 
lordship was the leader, Mr. Pitt 
had so recently separated ;* and 
of Mr. Fox, and his powerful adhe- 
rents in both houses of parliament, 
to whose perpetual “exclusion” from 
his majesty’s councils he had just 
agreed. 
Fortunately for the minister, the 
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late period of the year at which he 
came into office, enabled him, al- 
though with small majorities, to get 
through the remainder of the session; 
and the autumn of 1804 was employ- 
ed in the attempt to strengthen his 
hands, by various negociations open- 
ed with the different parties to whom 
we have already adverted. 

It should seem, however, that the 
minister was completely unsuccess- 
ful in his attempts to wean lord 
Grenville and his friends from those 
principles, for the maintenance of 
which they had already renounced 
the highest offices, whether of state 
or emolument, which the crown 
could bestow; namely, ‘¢ their 
‘¢ strong sense of the impropriety 
** of their becoming parties to a sys- 
** tem of government, which was to 
** be formed, at such a moment, on 
‘Sa principle of exclusion,” and of 
the absolute necessity there existed 
of uniting in the public service ¢ as 
“* large a proportion as possible of 
** the weight, talents, and charac- 
‘“ ter, to be found in public men of 
‘¢ all descriptions, and without any 
** exception.t”—It may easily be 
supposed, that, in sentiments so fa- 
vourable to themselves, Mr. Fox 
and his friends-cordially acquieseed, 
and that any effort to detach thenpy 
from opposition, without a direét 
and complete abandonment of the 
very principle upon which the mi- 
nister came into power, would be e- 
qually fruitless with the former. No 
quarter then remained to be essayed, 
from which Mr. Pitt could hope te 
derive political assistance, save from 
that of the late minister; and here 

indeed 


* Fide Annual Register for 1804, p, 124, History of Europe, for the reasons 


why lord Grenville and his friends declined takin 


about to be formed by Mr. Pitt. 


g any part in the admininistration 


¢ Lord Grenville’s letter to Mr. Pitt. Annual Register, 1804, P. 194, 
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imdeod he met with all the success he 
could desire. Accordingly, we find, 
on the 12th of January, of the 
present year, Mr. Addington raised 
to the peerage, by thestyle and title 
of viscount Sidmouth, and two days 
afterwards succeeding the duke of 
Portland, as lord president of the 
council. The latter nobleman had 
long been considered as a minister in 
name only, his great age and infir- 
mities having’ rendered him totally 
incapable of its functions. It was 
stated, however, in the gazette, that 
his grace retired on account of ill 
health. To the earl of Buckingham- 
shire, one of lord Sidmouth’s most 
assured friends, was also given the 
seals of the duchy of Lancaster, and 
other near connexions of his were 
admitted-to the privy council. 

The return of the Addingtons to 
a share in administration, did not 
cause much surprise either to the 
friends or enemies of that,party ;— 
but that the minister should again 
ally himself to the man, whose con- 
duct in office he had arraigned, in 
terms of the bitterest sarcasm, 
and severest invective, with refer- 
ence to his’ general conduét of 
the public interests both at home 
and abroad; whom he had re. 
peatedly beld up to view as ignorant 
and inefficient, and whom he had 
$0 recetly exposed, with all the 
bitterness of the most reproachful 
Scorn, indeed excited universal as. 
tonishment. 

That there existed a strong neces- 
sity for ministers to call in parlia- 
mentary and political aid, at this 
period, cannot be doubted, but we 
must be allowed to question the ef. 
ficacy of the means adopted. What 
the terms of the convention were, 
which united parties recently en- 
gaged in the deepest hostility te- 
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wards each other, we cannot pre- 
sume to conjecture ; but, had they 
even been such as would have en- 
sured a stable and permanent union 
between them (which a very short 
period proved the contrary) still 
it must be considered an unfor- 
tunate measure for the interest of 
the existing administration, as, what 
it gained in point of numbers, it lost 
in credit and reputation; iis manifest 
weakness becoming thereby notori- 
ous, and which, while it united and 
invigorated ‘an opposition, already 
too formidable, added nothing to it~ 
self in point of ability or charaéter. 
An event, however, was ap- 
proaching which threatened, and in 
fact actually produced, a dissolution 
of this strange and ill-assorted con- 
nexion. A reference to our account 
of the debates in parliament, of the 
present year, will shew the extreme 
difficulty which the minister had, in 
supporting his colleague, Lord Mel- 
ville, under the charges brought a- 
gainst him by Mr. Whitbread, ground- 
ed upon the tenth report of the com- 
missioners of naval enquiry: which 
menaced the removal of his lordship 
from the councils and confidence of 
his majesty for ever, and thus de- 
prive Mr. Pitt of an able, experi- 
enced, and attached coadjutor. 
When the utmost efforts of admi- 
nistration failed, in screening lord 
Melville from the effect of the par- 
liamentary resolutions, moved against 
him, we have seen that the mode of 
procedure against his lordship, as a 
delinquent, was warmly contested 
within the walls of the house of cotn- 
mons. ‘The friends of the accused, 
who were at first adverse to the mea- 
sure of impeachment, and had pledg- 
ed the house to a prosecution in the 
courts of law ; for reasons which it 
would be indelicate and imprudent 
P4 for 
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for us to discuss, saw grounds for 
believing it would be more to the 
advantage of lord Melville to be tried 
by his peers, now therefore sudden- 
ly veered round, and moved that he 
should be impeached ; which mea- 
sure, although with great difficulty, 
they carried. During the whole. of 
these proceedings the new president 
of the council and his adherents, se- 
perated from the minister, and took 
an eager, and an aétive part, in 
bringing lord Melville to the bar of 
public justice :—conduét which must 
have been considered as a defeGion 
from the government, of which 
they formed a part, and, as ‘such, 
must have been deeply resented by 
the minister. 

It was also rumoured that other 
causes of distate and disagreement 
existed between Mr. Pitt and lord 
Sidmouth, at this period ; that the 
former was jealous of the influence 
which the latter maintained in a 
CERTAIN QUARTER ; which had 
lately been manifested in the con- 
ferring of high ecclesiastical digni- 
ties: and, that instead of gaining 
an useful ally, Mr. Pitt had only 
exposed himself to the machinations 
of a dangerous rival. 

Whether these reports were 
founded in truth, it is not our pro. 
vince to decide, but certain it is, 
that, on the 10th day of July, 
the’ viscount Sidmouth and the 
earl of Buckinghamshire resigned 
their respective offices, and were 
succeeded in them by earl Cam- 
den and the lord Harrowby. Some 
other changes took place in admi- 
nistration, too insignificant to be 
here noticed, but none conducive to 
its strength, and thus did the minis- 
ter find himself, at a most arduous 
moment, deprived, in the cabinet, of 
the assistanee of lord Melville, and, 
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in parliament, of the aid of the 
menibers attached to the interésts of 
lord Sidmouth, on both of which he 

had so much necessity to depend, 
Every successive hour now bore 
evidence to the. truth of the senti- 
ment of lord Grenville, that, in a cri- 
sis like the present, ‘‘ as large a 
‘* proportion as possible of the 
* weight, talents, and character, to 
‘¢ be fornd in public men, of all de. 
“¢ scriptions, and without any ex. 
‘¢ ception,”? should be included in 
the government. Happy would it 
have been for the werld, for Great 
Britain, and for Mr, Pitt himself, 
had the latter been governed by this 
principle, the disinterested dictate of 
a wise, extended, and liberal po- 
Jicy. Aided by the brilliant ta- 
lenis, profound experience, and 
parliamentary weight and eloquence 
of a Grenville, a Fox, a Spencer, 
and a Windham, with their respec- 
tive connexions, too numerous to 
be detailed, who, colleétively, were 
the talent and weight of the coun- 
try; energy and attivity would 
have pervaded every department of 
the state, the confidence of the 
nation would have been raised 3 
the measures of government unim- 
peded and unembarrassed—prompt 
and efficacious.assistance have been 
afforded to our allies—and, more 
than probably, France have been 
checked in her career of viétory, 
if not humbled to a sense of the 
necessity of restraining her . lust 
of conquest, and forced, in her turn, 
to tremble for her own safety! 
What a mortifying reverse to this 
flattering picture does the close of 
this year offer to our view, and 
which we must think entirely due to 
the gross miscalculation of Mr. Pitt, 
when, confiding in his own abilities, 
great and mighty as‘we allow them 
to 
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to be, he undertook, alone, to move 
the vast machinery of the British 
empire—at once to provide her 
resources at home—protect her in- 
terests abroad—carry on a war, the 


| most dangerous in which England 


| 
| 


was ever engaged—and lastly, and 
not the least arduous part of his 
task, in a government like ours, 
defend his measures in parliament, a- 
gainst more talent and ability than 
ever were before, at any period of 
eur annals, opposed to a government, 

It is not surprising, ‘hercfore, 
that the result of the fatal doétrine 
of * exclusion,” unknown to our 
constitution and our practice, and 
aéted upon by Mr. Pitt, ia the form- 
ing his second administration, should 
be produétive of the most dire re- 
sults. With the exception of the 
admiralty, the different departments 
of the state were administered by 


men, the refuse of preceding admi- 


nistrations, or the personal friends 
of Mr. Pitt, but in whom were uni- 
versally wanting experience and a- 
bility, and of confessedly inferior 
talents: the consequence was, as 
might have been expected, that the 
measures of a cabinet, so composed; 
were destitute of wisdom, prompti- 
tude, or energy. 

We have, ina preceding chapter, 
taken occasion to lament the preci- 
pitancy of those steps which led 
Austria to open the campaign, be- 
fore that system of co-operation 
agreed to, by the powers allied 
against Fratice, could be aéted upon. 
That moment was entirely optional 
with the former ; and with England, 
the life and soul of the coalition, 
evidently lay the power of its de- 
terminaiion. The fatal events of 
the short war of this year too clear. 
ly demonstrate its being ill chosen, 
and the tardiness with which the 
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English troops, destined to aét in 
concert with those of >weden and 
Russia, in the north of Europe, were 
equipped, and the lateness of their 
arrival in Hanover, (which was not 
till the Austrian army, under Gene- 
ral Mack, had been totally destroy- 
ed, and Vienna in the haaus of the 
French) fully prove how void .of 
judgment, foresight, and activity, 
were the councils of Great Britain 
at this trying time. The occupati- 
on of the kingdom of Naples by the 
English and Russian troops, where 
they remained completely inaétive 
during tie whole campaign, affords 
another melancholy proof, if more 
proofs were wanting, of the lament- 
able deficiency of the British go- 
vernment in its most important re- 
quisites, 

Nor was the situation of the mi- 
nister at home much to be envied, 
beaten in parliament, and bafiled in 
his wishes to save the ablest of his 
colleagues from disgrace and a pub. 
lic trial; hesaw Jord Melville, there 
fore, retire with sensations of pecu- 
liar bitterness, not ouly from motives . 
of old and unbroken friendship with 
that nobleman, but as viewing in that 
event his own decreasing power and 
consequence. To have founda neces- 
sity of taking lord Sidmouth into 
office, and afterwards for discarding 
him, under the circumstapces to 
which we have already adverted, 
and the effect upon the public mind 
of this extraordinary vaccillation, 
must also have been, toa mind and 
temper constituted like his, peculiar- 
ly mortifying. While the necessity 
of unceasing attention to, and super- 
vision of, all the greater departments 
of the state, a necessity induced by 
the inexperience and inefliciency of 
his colleagues, together with the dis- 
charge of his own yastand complicat- 
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ed duties, bowed down his mighty 
mind, and preyed upon a frame al- 
ready enfeebled with care and dis- 
ease. But the severest blow which 
this great man, (great even in his de- 
cline) and true patriot, received, 
was from the successes of the French 
upon the continent; that power 
whom he had so Jong, and as far as 
related solely to Great Britain, so 
successfully opposed. Immediately 
after the tidings of the surrender of 
general Mack, at Ulm, had reached 
England, Mr. Pitt was observed to 
droop. His health, already much 
impaired, became daily worse, and 
he was compelled, however reluét- 
antly, to quit all public business, and 
repair to Bath, the use of the waters 
ot which place, it was hoped, rather 
than expected, might give a favour- 
able turn to his disorder. 

It is scarcely possible to conceive 
the dismay and consternation which 
pervaded all ranks of society in 
Great Britain, wpon the arrival of 
the news of the issue of the battle of 
Austerlitz, and its fatal conse- 
quences to the common cause. In 
the capital, there was at this time 
hardly the appearance of a govern- 
ment.—The minister dying at Bath. 
Searcely any of his colleagues at 
their posts.—It seemed as if, in this 


distressful hour, the country was a- 


bandoned to its fate, and all were 
left to shift for themselves. [vor 
was the aspect of things improved 
by the circulation of certain accounts 
of successes gained by the allies, 
posterior to ‘+ the battle of the three 
** emperors,” by some of the under 
officers of the state. A weak and 
impolitic attempt, which covered the 
fabricators with Same and disgrace, 
as afew days brought their entire 
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confutation, and a full coufirmation 
of the calamitous intelligence. 

From these unpleasant subjeéts, 
we turn with pleasure to a more ani- 
mating and grateful theme; the na-~ 
val exploits of the year, which, hap- 
pily for Great Britain, and her ex- 
istence as a nation, equalled, if not 
exceeded, those of any similar pe- 
ried in her annals ! 

The declaration of war against 
Spain, which opened a new scene of 
adventure to the British seamen and 
officers, may weil be supposed to 
have been a popular measure with 
the navy. The increase of the French 
fleets, by the junétion of those of 
Spain, would, probably, render 
them more enterprizing, than they 
had of late been, and thus afford an 
opportunity to the English of assert- 
ing their superiority in a nobler field 
than had lately been attempted in 
the warfare of the catamaran system. 
The last aétion of the last year, the 
attempt upon Fort Rouge, near Ca- 
lais, by machines of the latter desig. 
nation, although conduéted under 
the orders of the veteran lord Keith 
and sir Home Popham, and executed 
by some of the most enterprizing 
and alive young officers in the ser- 
vice, completely failed in the design 
of blowing up the enemy’s works, 
and exposed the attempt to the de- 
rision and contempt of the French. 
Thus expired, with this unavailing 
blast, the catamaran projeét, as idly 
conceived, as it was expensively ex- 
ecuted, and which will ever remain 
a blot upon the memory of those in 
power, who were weak enough to 
listen to, and countenance, such a 
wretched jumble of ignorance and 
temerity.* As a contrast to this | 
piece of quackery and innovation in 


the 
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the service, we are happy in being 
able to detail as gallant an instance 
of our superiority, in the regular and 
legitimate practice of our naval war- 
fare, as it has ever fallen to our lot 
to record ; which, although occurring 
in the year 1804, did not come to 
our knowledge until the present. On 
the 18th of September of the last 
year, captain Lind, at that time com- 
manding the Centurion, of 50 guns, 
was, while refitting in Vizagapatam 
roads, in the Kast Indies, attacked 
by the French admiral Linois, (whose 
rayages, in that quarter, we have de- 
tailed in our Jast volume) in the Ma- 
rengo, of 80 guns, with two heavy 
frigates, of 40 and 36 guns each.— 
After a close and severe aétion of 
two hours, the Centurion succeeded 
in obliging this formidable squadron 
to sheer off, with very considerable 
damage in rigging, and in loss of 
men. An aétion, deservedly named, 
by admiral Rainier, commanding in 
chief in those seas, as ‘* ranking with 
** the most famous of the defensive 
*¢ kind, ever recorded in the annals 
** of the British navy!” From some 
events, of a more recent date, it 
should indeed seem, as if this preda- 
tory I’rench naval hero was destined 
to be foiled and disgraced only, when 
encountered by an inferior British 
force! : 

In the Mediterranean also, an ac- 
tion of inferior note, but not less 
distinguished by skill and intrepidi- 
ty, occurred in the course of this 
year, well worthy the historic page. 
The Arrow sloop, and Acheron 
bomb vessel, having convoy, were 
attacked by two of the largest-sized 
Frencb frigates, to which their com- 
manders were obliged to surrender, 
after a desperate aétion, but not un- 
til they had the satisfaction ofseeing 
the merchantwen they werein charge 
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of in safety, and their own vessels 
sunk!—So long as it shall please God 
to endow the British sailor with ener- 
gy to achieve such feats as these, so 
long will-he preserve to England the 
empire of the seas, and her rank a- 
mong the first of the nations of the 
earth. 

But if the greatest advantages 
were to be looked to, by the enter- 
prizing British seamen and officers, 
from the declaration of war against 
Spain, as holding forth new and 
great prospetts of attaining individu» 
al wealth and national glory, the ef- 
feét of the union of the Spanish 
fleets with theirs, seemed still more 
to animate the French nation, Their 
public orators, boastful of this accu- 
mulated strength, took every op- 
portunity of exaggerating its power, 
and of threatening England with its 
irresistible effeéts. Their official ga- 
zettes teemed with matter ofthe same 
sort, but couched in a strain of mys- 
terious warning, calculated, as they 
supposed, to terrify and distract the 
British councils. ‘* Years,” they 
said, ‘* it was true, had elapsed, but 
‘¢ they had not been passed inactive- 
‘Sly, Arms, ships, and men hac ~ 
‘* been secretly in preparation, and 
‘6 fleets were now to be poured forth 
‘6 from all her harbours, ‘The ocean 
‘¢ was no longer to belong to Eng- 
“< Jand, she was bade to tremble in 
“Cevery quarter of the globe, for in 
“6 every quarter of the globe would 
‘6 her possessions be assailed !”” 

Nor were the proceedings of the 
French naval force confined only to 
empty boasting; a squadron of six 
sail of the line, and two frigates, in 
Rochefort, which had remained 
striétly blockaded for more than two 
years, found means to elude the Brit- 
ish force off that port, and put to 
sea. On the 15th of the same 

month, 
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month, the Toulon fleet, of eleven 
ships of the line, and two frigates, 
which had been long in a state of com- 
plete equipment, also pushed out of 
the harbour, without being perceiv- 
ed by the squadron under jord Nel- 
son, then cruizing at some distance, 
agreeably to the system of thatgreat 
man, who, more than a twelyemonth 
in those seas, never striéily block- 
aded the port, but gave the French 
fleet every fair opportunity of put- 
ting to sea. 

It may easily be supposed that 
much alarm prevailed at home when 
it was known that two such formi- 
dable fleets of the enemy were ac- 
tually at sea, and which was aggra- 
vated by reports of strong detach- 
ments of the Brest fleet .having also 
escaped, with a view to some grand 
combined exertion of the enemy. 
Where the blow was to fall, oecu- 
pied the public mind. Malta, Bra- 
zil, the British West Indies—a ge- 
neral junction of the whole of the 
combined force of the enemy in or- 
der to cover a descent upon Ire- 
Jand. In short, every possible 
point of annoyance or attack was 
warmly agitated in the public mind. 
At length intelligence was received, 
upon the 6th of May, from the 
British commander in chief of the 
forces in the windward and leeward 
islands, that Dominica had been at- 
tacked on the 22d of the February 
preceding, by a French armament, 
of one three-decker, and four other 
line of battle ships, three frigates, 
two brigs of war, and a schooner, 
with about four thousand land men 
on board. Brigadier general Pre- 
vost, the governor of the island, 
immediately made the best disposi- 
tions for its defence, and opposed, 
with the small foree under his com- 
mand, the landing of the French, 
inch by inch. At length the whole 
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of the enemy’s force, consisting of 
four thousand men, under cover of 
the tremendous fire of the Majes- 
tueux of 120 guns, four seventy- 
fours, and the frigates, having land- 
ed, and haying made such a disposi- 
tion as threatened to cut off the re- 
‘treat of the governor, and his few 
remaining troops, from the town and 
fort of Prince Rupert, and thereby 
reduce the whole island; general 
Prevost, with the utmost prompti- 
tude and presence of mind, directed 
the regular force, under captain 
O’Connel, to make a forced march 
across the island, and join him at 
Prince Rupert’s; to which place 
he himself, attended only by his 
staff, repaired, and arrived in twen- 
ty-four hours: the troops also ar- 
riving there with their wounded, 
after four days continued march 
through the most dificult country 
existing. The governor immedi- 
ately took the necessary precau- 
tions to place the fort in the best 
state of defence, and his ap- 
pearance was so formidable, that 
the French commander in chief, , 
after having in vain summoned 
him to surrender, thought proper, 
after levying a contribution upon 
the inhabitants of Roseau, which 
town had been set on fire, in the 
moment of attack, and had suffer- 
ed severely by the conflagration, 
on the 27th, to reimbark his 
whole force, and, after hovering a 
day or two in the bay, and about 
the port of Prince Rupert, made 
easy sail towards Guadaloupe. 
Throughout the whole of this trans- 
action the highest praise is due to 
the conduct of the governor, and 
the British troops under his com» 
mand. At one period 200 of the 
latter were opposed to more than _ 
two thousand of the enemy, and — 

' under 
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under the command of the gallant 
major Nunn, who unfortunately 
received a mortal wound in the ac- 
tion, and subsequently under cap- 
tain O'Connell, succeeded in with- 
standing them for more than two 
hours, and then efiected their. re- 
treat, after having made much 
slaughter of the invaders. Nor 
should the militia of the island be 
without their due share of praise, 
' for their exemplary bravery and 
steadiness. Upon the whole, it may 
be stated, with perfect propriety, in 
the words of general Myers, that 
in this affair, ‘‘ had not the town of 
Roseau been accidentally destroyed 
by fire, we should have little to re- 
gret, and much in which to exult.” 
In pursuit of the predatory sys- 
tem of warfare the French secm 
to have adopted in this expedition, 
their squadron, on the fifth of March, 
appeared in‘ Basseterre roads, in 
the island of St. Kitts, where he 
landed, and levied a contribution of 
£.18,000 sterling, and burnt some 
merchantmen, richly laden, Jying 
there, and then quickly reimbarked, 
without attempting Brimstone hill, 
where the smal! British force, under 
major Foster, were ready to receive 
him. ‘The island of Nevis was 
also laid under some slight contri- 
bution by this marauding armament, 
and here ended its exploits in the 
West Indies. ‘The arrival of admi- 
_ ral Cochrane, in those seas, who 
had been dispatched from England, 
__ a8 soon as the sailing of the Roche- 
fort squadron was known, with a 
force of six sail of the line, quickly 
determined its conduct, the French 
squadron precipitately sailing for 
France, where it arrived in safety, 
having been fortunate eaovgh to 
escape the different Knglish fleets 
ao 
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then at sea, and some detachments 
cruizing expressly for its intercep- 
tion. 
. Having thus accounted for the 
smaller division of the enemy’s 
force, which had occasioned no 
small share of alarm, we are now 
to return to the much more formi- 
dable one under admiral Villeneuve, 
which had evaded Lord Nelson, 
and had put to sea from Toulon 
with impunity. That great man, 
who, although at the time out of 
sight of the port whence the enemy 
had sailed, was not so remote, as 
not to be speedily informed of 
the event, doubtless rejoiced ina 
circumstance which would termi- 
nate the tedious inactivity he had 
endured for more than a twelve- 
month, and lost not a moment in 
shaping his course towards the most 
likely point to overtake or encoun. 
ter with the adversary. At this pe- 
riod the opinion universally pre. 
vailed, that it was the object of the 
French ruler, again to establish a 
footing in Egypt, and that the ar. 
mament which had been so long 
equipping at Toulon, was destined 
for an attempt upon ‘Alexandria, 
Yhither therefore Lord Nelson de. 
termined to proceed—but his pur- 
suit was in vain. He traversed the 
Mediterranean with the utmost ce. 
lerity, having a force of ten sail of 
the line with him, but no enemy 
was to be heard of. In fact, admi- 
ral Villeneuve, whose views were 
far otherwise than those attributed 
to him, having, a few days after his 
sailing from Toulon, encountered a 
violent storm, in which his fleet 
suffered considerably, he deemed it 
prudent to return to that port tore- 
fit, nor was it till the 30th of Marck 
that he again ventured to sea. 
During 
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During this anxious period, Lord 
Nelson, with unwearied activity, 
cruized in every likely direction 
in the Mediterranean, agreeably to 
his own surmises of the course of 
the enemy, or as he was led by the 
various intelligence he collected 
from every quarter, and finally took 
his station in the Sicilian seas, 
where he eagerly waited the ap- 
proach of the enemy. 

It is necessary, in considering the 
naval events of this year, that we 
should recur to the condition of the 
civil administration of the marine 
at home within the same period, 
and to the changes which it under- 
went, as they bear very materially 
upon the great events which we 
have yet to record. 

In the month of April, the suc- 
cess of Mr. Whitbread’s motion 
against lord Melville, having driven 
his lordship from the councils of his 
majesty, he was also soon after re- 
moved from his high station of first 
Jord commissioner of the adini- 
ralty, in which he was succeeded 
by Sir Charles Middleton, newly 
created a baron of the realm, by 
the title of lord Barham, It is 
not our purpose, at this moment, 
to investigate. the proceedings 
against the late first lord of the 
admiralty, still less to pretend to de- 
cide upon his criminality, in the 
matter adduced against him. He 
is now upon his country, and before 
our next publication, his guilt or in- 
nocence will have been determined by 
the proper tribunal. But whatever 
may be the event, motives of strict 
impartiality oblige us to state that 
no minister whatever, at the head 
of the naval department, has ever 
more distinguished himself as the 
friend and patron of the service ; so 
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long as his memory shall exist, he 
will be revered by the seaman, the 
widow, the orphan, and the half- 
pay officer; and while judgment is 
yet pending on his character as an 
accomptant, it is but justice to his 
long services to give him the credit 
due to an able statesman, and view 
his conduct, in the high stations he 
has filled, with an impartial eye. 
When viscount Melville accepted 
the office of first lord of the admi- 
ralty, he found the navy of this 
country in a most deplorable state, 
if not rapidly approaching to utter 
ruin. Scarcely a ship in course of 
repair, or a single piece of timber, 
or article of naval equipment, in any 
of the royal dock-yards. ‘lo such 
a wretched state had the baleful 
system adopted by a late board of 
admiralty, under the specious pre- — 
tence of retrenchment and eceno- 
my, weakened and reduced this 
great, perhaps sole, prop of the — 
welfare of the nation. a 
To withdraw the empire from _ 
the abyss which yawned beneath 
her feet, and to restore her navy 
from the paralyzed state in which 
it was left, to its pristine health and 
vigour; and enable Great Britain, 
through its wonted medium) again 
to give laws to the world, was — 
the successful, but arduous attempt 
of the first step of lord Melville’s 
naval administration. Part of his 
lordship’s measures, for this pur- 
pose, had already taken the hap. — 
piest ‘effect, when the event of his 
removal took place, and admiral 
sir Charles Middleton, a very old 
and experienced officer in the civil 
department of the navy, was vamed, © 
as we have already stated, with the 
dignity of the peerage, to succeed 
hin. No subsidiary ehanges took 
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place, save that the treasurership 
of Greenwich hospital was alloted, 
as the reward of thelong and faithful 
_services of the gallant veteran sir 
John Colpoys; an appointment 
which gave universal satisfaction. 
The new board, if it may be so 
termed, pursued,without any devia- 
tion, those wholesome measures be- 
gun by the one preceding, and in 
consequence of the restored, and 
indeed increased, energy of the 
dock-yards, now replenished, and 
full of naval stores, were cnabled to 
fit out 46 sail of the line in a com- 
paratively short period, although at 
a very considerable rate of enlarged 
expenditure, the necessary conse- 
quence of the unfortunate measures 
of a former economic adiinistra- 
tion, and which brought home con- 
viction to the most incredulous, of 
the truth of the different charges 
which had been adduced against it, 
both within and without the walls 
of parliament. These ships, so sup- 
plied in this critical moment, en- 
abled the government to reinforce 
the British squadrons in every part 
of the world, and thus rendered 
them equal to the achievement of 
the glorious victories it is a plea- 
sing part of our duty yet to recite. 
It is also allowed, on all hands, 
that great commendation is due to 
the professional science and ‘skill 
displayed by lord Barham, in their 
equipment and distribution. 
Other regulations of the new 
board were also attended with the 
best effects. Supplies of timber and 
stores began to pour into the ex- 
hausted arsenals of the royal dock- 
yards, and the usual order and me- 
thodical arrangement, in the dif- 
ferent civil departments of the navy, 
which bad been superceded by a 


tyrannical, arbitrary, and capricious 
contempt of all former usage and 
system, again took thelead. Inno 
respect did the abilities of lord Bar- 
ham appear inore conspicuous, than 
in the steady official regularity he 
introduced. A new board was also 
appointed to survey and report upon 
thestate of our coasts, and to ex. 
amine the sea-fencible establish- 
ment, a sort of defence which had 
been most ostentatiously boasted 
of, by Jord Castlereagh, and others 
of the former administration, as a 
most efficient strength, but which, 
when explored by the accurate eye, 
and brovght to the test of the great 
professional experience of the gal-- 
Jant admiral, who was appointed to 
this duty, was found to be useless 
and expensive in the extreme; and 
so far from answering the vaunted 
ends for which it was raised, that it 
was proved, in his masterly and com. 
prehensive reports upon the sub. 
ject, under their present system, to 
be highly detrimental to the navy 
and militia of the country, by 
screening the most active and able 
men from the impress and ballot; a 
new code, which went to the entire 
correction of these abuses, was sug- 
gested by this excellent officer, admi- 
ral Berkeley, to whom his country 
has more than one obligation, and 
which met with the most unqualified 
approbation of the minister. 

About this time, the project of 
converting the harbour of Fal- 
mouth into a royal arsenal, for re- 
fitting the ships of the channel fleet, 
was adopted, and endeavoured to 
be carried into execution, as being 
farther to the westward than Ply. 
mouth, and approximating more to 
the portsofthe enemy. Inthe pro. 
seeution of this wild and visionary 
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scheme, much expence was incurred, 
and many buildings were erected 
for ditierent oflices. But a very 
short trial verified the predictions of 
some of the most intelligent of the 
old officers of the navy, who had 
early asserted, thatits diminutive size 
and the narrowness of its entrance, 
would preclude Jine of battle ships 
from getting readily to sea; and 
after nearly risking the loss of two 
three deckers and a seveniy-four, 
this plan, perhaps origina‘ing in in- 
terested motives, was at length 
abandoned. 

It was, however, to be regretted, 
during this period, in other respects 
honourable to the naval administra- 
tion of the country, that atotal want 
of intelligence of the enemy’s de- 
signs, state of preparation, or move- 
ments, prevailed in an unaccountable 
degree, and appears to have been 
handed down to the present board 
of admiralty from their predeces- 
sors. A circumstance somewhat 
excusable in thefatter, but, in the 
present case, strange indecd, as it 
should seem that the means of ac- 
quiring information of this nature 
would exclusively belong to nauti- 
cal arrangement, carried into effect 
by the powerful aids to be derived 
from a seat in the cabinet. In this 
respect, however, lord Barham and 
lord Melville were completely upon 
apar. It certainly was owing to 
this strange want of precaution, or 
method, that not only the frigates 
and single ships of the enemy, but 
even their entire fleets, escaped from 
their ports, which were supposed to 
be in a state of strict blockade, and 
_ it was only by the accounts of their 


* Vide Captain Talbot’s exeellent letter upon this subject in the appendix, 
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depredations, in our colonies, orthe 
news of their return to Europe, 
that even their having sailed came to 
be known! ‘ 
An action took place, arising out 
of a circumstance of this kind, ‘so — 
honourable to the parties concern. — 
ed, that we cannot omit giving it — 
particular mention. The Cleopatra, — 
asmall 32gun British frigate, com-— 
manded by sir Robert Laurie, after 
sustaining a very long but unequal 
contest with the Ville de Milan, one 
of the enemy’s largest frigates, was © 
compelled to surrender, but not un~ 
til he had so completely disabled his 
huge opponent, as to render both 
vessels, (now F'rench,) an easy cap- 
ture tothe Leander, captain Talbot, 
one of the most promising young 
officers in the service, who, by this — 
means, and scarcely firing a gun, had © 
the option of commanding one of the 
very finest and mest desirable fri- 
gates in the French navy. But with 
that generosity of spirit, which ever 
characterises the British officer, 
captain Talbot deferred this mate- 
rial object to sir Robert Laurie, to 
whose spirit, bravery, and persever= 
ance alone, he generously ascribed © 
the double capture of the Ville de 
Milan, and her prize the Cleopatra, 
as, if the Frenchman had not been 
so beaten, she certainly would not 
have proved so easy a prize.* © 
Before we proceed to the account 
of the ever memorable transactions — 
of lord Nelson, whom we left wait-_ 
ing the arrival of the Toulon squa-— 
dron in the Sicilian seas, it may not 
be deemed uninteresting to state” 
another proof of the genuine nobles 
ness of character of the British seas 
many » 
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wan, which was perhaps never more 
fully conspicuous, than as ex- 


emplified in an attack upon some 
vessels in Muros Bay, on the coast 
of Spain, by the Loire frigate, cap- 
tain’ Maitland, who not only cap- 
tured the ships, the object of the en- 
terprize, but stormed and took the 
fort which protected them ; at tlie 
same time, he manifested so much 
humanity towards the inhabitants, 
as to call forth the personal thanks 
of the bishop of the diocese: con- 
duct, which must have impressed 
the Spaniards with the most exalted 
of British humanity and 
heroism ! 

The alarm existing in the public 
mind, respecting the proceedings of 
the Rochefort squadron in the West 
Indies, had scarcely been calmed, 
before it was again, and in a much 
more serious manner, excited, by the 
certain information, received about 
this period, that admiral Villeneuve 
had again put tosea. ‘This officer, 
whom we last mentioned as_ having 
returned to Toulon to refit, having 
been much shattered upon his first 
cruize, once more tried his fortune 


upon the ocean, and under more 


- 


auspicious circumstances. He, on 


the 30th of March, sailed to Carthe- 


gena, with the intention of strength- 
ening himself by the Spanish ships of 
the line, equipping in that port, bat 
not finding them in a state of suf- 


ficient readiness, he continued his 


way unmolested to Cadiz, whence, 
having been joined there by one 
French and six Spanish sail of the 
line, he directly proceeded to the 
West Indies, with an accumulated 
force of eightcen sail of the line, 
carrying, beside their full comple- 
ment of seamen, and in a perfect 
state of equipment, ten thousand 
veteran soldiers! On the approach 
of Villeneuve to Cadiz, admiral sir 
Vou, XLVII, 
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John Orde, who blockaded that 
port with five British sail of theline, 
thought it prudemt. to retire, which 
he did without molestation or notice, 
on the part of the enemy, and suc- 
ceeded in joining the English feet off 
Brest under lord Gardner. 

It may easily be conceived, how 
great must have been the apprehen. 
sionand uneasiness throughout the , 
British empire, when the sailing of 
so considerable an armament be- 
came known ; but the consteruation 
was atits height, when it was cer- 
tainly announced, that it had pro- 
ceeded for the West Indies, intelli- 
gence of which was received about 
the beginning of May, but none 
whatever of the movements of lord 
Nelson. 

During this anxious period, that 
great man, after having traversed 
the Mediterranean, with his squa- 
dron of ten sail of the line, and visit- 
ed Alexandria, whither he had con- 
ceived Villencuve to have proceeded 
in the first instance, and had taken 
iz provisions and water at Palermo, 
again put to sea, and cruised in those 
latitudes, in eager expectation of 
the arrival of the enemy. It was 
not until the middle of April, that 
he received indubitable information 
of Villenenve having quitied the 
Mediterranean, His lordship im- 
mediately proceeded for the Straits 
of Gibraltar, and anchored in the 
bay of Tetuan, on the Barbary 
coast, early in May. From the 
various accounts which he received 
here, as well of their number as 
strength, he no longer doubted of 
the West Indies being the place of 
the destination of the combined 
squadrons of theenemy. ‘The dan- 
gerous situation in which their ar- 
rival there would place the British 
colonies, witha!l the train of evils 
which would attach to the mother 
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country upon their capture, rose at 
once upon his mind, and he instantly 
took the heroic Wetermination of 
pursuing the enemy thither, with a 
force of little more than one half 
their strength! One atom less of 
decision and resolution in lord 
Nelson, and the British dominions, 
in that quarter of the globe, and 
perhaps Great Britain herself, would 
have been involved in one common 
ruin. His lordship Having hastily 
taken in, at Tetuan, such articles of 
the first necessity as the wants of 
his fleet immediately required, next 
proceeded to Lagos Bay, where he 
was fortunate enough to find some 
transports and store ships belonging 
to sir John Orde’s* squadron, when 
that officer had retired before the 
French fleet. From these vessels 
he received still farther supplies of 
stores and provisions, and being 
more and more confirmed in the 
course which the enemy had steered, 
onthe t1th day of May he sailed in 
pursuit of them. 

To appreciate, as it deserves,, all 
the merit of this extraordinary man, 
‘Cin this part of bis glorious career of 
public duty, perhaps the most glo- 
rious) many circumstances should be 
taken into consideration, upon 
which, did the limits.of our work 
permit, we could gladly enlarge. It 
may, however, be permitted us to 
say, that, from the commencement 
of our history to the present mo- 
ment, few of the great characters 
with which it abounds were capa- 
ble of adopting, and none have ever 
put so great and noble a measure 
into execution. Let it only be re- 
membered, that, with ten sail of the 
line, foul, and after a cruize of more 
than two years, he undertook to 
pursue, across the Atlantic, or to 
whatever part of the globe they 
might have shaped their course, the 
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enemies’ combined squadrons , of 
eighteen sail of theline, in a state of 
the most complete equipment, fresh ~ 
from their ports, with their full 
complement of sailors on board, 
carrying 10,000 land troops, com- 
manded by some of the best officers 
of France and Spain, and under the 
positive commands of the I'rench 
ruler to strike a grand and decisive 
blow against the British power and 
empire in the West Indies, and de- 
stroy her commerce upon the western 
ocean! 

Considerations of the purest pa- 
triotism, acting upon the most heroie 
mind, and combined with the ut. 
most professional science and judg- 
ment, determined this energetic cha- 
racter; who, therefore, despising the 
superior force of the enemy, and 
setting at nought the vast responsi- 
bility he incurred, by thus acting, 


* 


without orders, ina case of the ut-. — 


most risk and emergency ; superior 
to every personal consideration, he 
hazarded his great name and reputa- 
tion upon the issue. That Provi- 
dence, to whose watchful care he 
had so often piously and wisely as- 
cribed the glory of his greatest and 
most splendid actions, did not now 
desert him, 
once more to be hailed as its in- 
strument in saving his country, 
Before we proceed to the further 
particulars connected with the pur- 
suit of the combined squadrons by~ 
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and lord Nelson was — 


lord Nelson, it may be necessary — 


to mention a movement, at this — 
period, of the enemy’s Brest fleet, — 
evidently calculated to divide and 
distract the attention of the British 
government, keep its naval force 
divided, and spread a wider alarm in — 
the minds of the English nation. 
Having been some time in the bustle 
of preparation, about the middle of — 
May, the French fleet put to sea 
from 
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from, Brest, apparently with a de- 
sign to fight the English squadron 
blockading that port, commanded by 
lord Gardner : the former consisting 
of twenty-five sail of the line, the lat- 
ter but of seventeen. Notwithstand- 
ing this great disproportion of 
strength, the French fleet returned 
into harbour, satisfied with the bra- 
vado of having ventured once out of it 
in so many years, and left the Eng- 
lish admiral to pursue his system of 
blockade, without any attempt at its 
further interruption. 

The expedition of lord Nelson 
had been such, that, on the 15th of 
May, he was 20 leagues ta the east- 
ward of Madeira, and on the 4th of 
June he came to anchor in Carlisle 
bay, off Barbadoes, after a fortu- 


_nate passage, where he received in- 


telligence, that the combined fleet, 
under admiral Villeneuve, had ar- 
rived at Martinique, on the 14th of 
May, nearly three weeks before; 
but that, most providentially, this 
powerful armament had hitherto 
remained inactive, with the excep- 
tion of its having attacked and car- 
ried the Diamond Rock, by a force 
detached for that purpose. ‘The 
most sanguine hope or expectation 
of lord Nelson could hardly have 
Suggested this extraordinary inac- 
tivity to have resulted from such 
great preparation and such real 
streugth; he accordingly, having been 
joined by admiral Cochrane and twa 


Ships of the line, prepared to sail in 


quest of the enemy, and attack them 
wherever they might be found. 

_ The joy and exultation which pre- 
vailed in the British islands at this pe- 
riod, may easily be conceived. Aban- 
doned of all hope, they had seen their 
Successive and entire destruction, in 
the arrival of one of the most formi- 
dable fleets that had ever been wit- 
messed in that quarter of the globe, 
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without any force adequate to even 
the chance of effectual resistance. 
From this gloom of despair, they 
were roused by the appearance, on 
a day auspicious to the prospect of 
their deliverance from the surround- 
ing peril of the British fleet, on the 
anniyersary of the birth of the best 
of sovereigns; and that fleet com- 
manded by lord Nelson. From 
that moment, nota doubt remained 
of relief; the inferiority of force, 
great as it was, was never once 
taken into consideration ; for Nel- 
son and victory were inseparable, 
eyen in idea, and nothing was look- 
ed for but the discomfiture and dis- 
grace of the arrogant invader. ; 

To what the strange inactivity of © 
the enemy’s force was owing, is not 
clearly understood: by some it is at- 
tributed to the mortality among the 
troops, of whom it is asserted, not 
less that 3000 perished in Martinico, 
from the disorders incident to those 
climates, while the remaining force 
was sickly in the highest degree. By 
others, it was as confidently stated, 
that the best understanding did not 
exist between the French and Spa- 
nish commanders, as to the objects 
of the enterprize. It is possible 
that their inertness may have pro- 
ceeded from both causes, for the 
first alledged fact is certain; and, 
without any apparent motive, it was 
ascertained, that the Spanish squa- 
dron, under admiral Gravina, had, 
about this period, separated from 
that of the French, and was sup- 
posed to have sailed upon some 
secret expedition. 

As the recovery of the island of 
Trinidad, the ancient possession of 
Spain, would probably be the ob- 
jectof admiral Gravina, and con- 
curring reports strengthening this 
conjecture, lord Nelson having em- 
ployed only 24 hours in taking in 
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water for the whole fleet, and in em- 
barking 2000 troops under sir Wil- 
liam Myers; on the 5th of June 
stecred to the southward,and arrived 
off Trinidad on the 7th. Here, how- 
ever, he found that the enemy had 
not made his appearance; and, much 
disappointed, he quitted the island 
on the following day, and reached 
Granada on the ninth,‘ where he 
had the mortification to learn, that 
the enemy’s squadrons, again acting 
in conjunction, and consisting of 
seventeen sail of the line, had that 
very morning sailed from Martini- 
que, and had taken a course to the 
northward. Immediately conceiv- 
ing that Antigua must now be the 
object of the enemy ; to prevent that 
island from falling a prey to sucha 
formidable force, he lost no time in 
proceeding thither; but here again 
disappointment awaited him, and 
he was clearly ascertained in a fact, 
hescarcely could give credit to, that 
this superior flect, terrified by the 
news of his arrival, and’ profiting of 
the delay which his ill information 
had cecasioned, betook himself to a 
precipitate and shameful flight, and 
was actually on his return to 
Jurope! A transaction, which, 
while it stamps thc highest reputation 
upon the British name and arms, 
covers with indelible disgrace the 
naval character of the enemy. 
When assured that admirals Vil- 
leneuve and Gravina had declined 
ihe contest in those seas, the un- 
ceasing activity of lord Nelson im- 
pelled him to, what even his modesty 
could not refuse the term of, a pur- 
suit, and the novel scene presented 
itself, toan admiring world, of seven- 
teen sail of French and Spanish ships 
of the ling, flying before a force of 


* The Spartiate ship of the line, lord Nelson took with him from the West 
Indies, as an addition to his original force. art 
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‘enemy on his return to Kurope, 


eleven* of the same class, bearing 
the British ensigns. Lord Nelsouw 
accordingly. having debarked the 
troops at Antigua, once more ~ 
set sail, in the hope of overtaking — 
the fugitives, before they reached a 
friendly portin Europe. In taking © 
this resolution, his lordship, how- _ 
ever, was not so occupied by the | 
hurry and bustle necessarily atten. 
dant upon its being carried into 
effect, as to neglect those ‘means 
which his unerring judgment sug- 
gested, of apprizing the different — 
British squadrons at sea, as well as — 
the government at home, of the pro- 7 
ceedings of both fleets, in orderthat 7 
every means should be taken to in. 
tercept the enemy on his return, % 
should he not be fortunate enough 
to overtake him. Accordingly, his 
lordship dispatched the Curicux 7 
sloop of war to England, on the © 
13th of June, and on the 15th the 
Decade frigate to Lisbon, the latter © 
with instructions to cause any light — 
vessels he might find there, or on his — 
passage, to spread the intelligence of — 
the return of the enemy in every di- 
rection, and then proceed herself ~ 
upon the same service. ‘The Mar- — 
ten sloop was sent off to Gibraltar 
for a similar purpose: measures of — 
precaution equally wise and eflica~ — 
cious, and which subsequently were ~ 
greatly instrumental to the glorious — 
events which took place, as, by this — 
timely information, the different — 
British squadrons were reinforced, i 
and collected in the most probable 
situations of meeting with the — 


- 


The safety of the West Indian — 
colonies being now ascertained at — 
home, the mind of the British pub- — 


lic was at its greatest stretch of hope — 
and 


atid expectation, It was not un- 
reasonable to expect, that the com- 
bined squadrons, baffled and dis- 
graced, might fall in, either with 
admirals Calder or Collingwood, 
who were cruizing in different direc- 
_ tions, with strong divisions of the 
__ British fleet, on the watch to prevent 
his return to port either in Mrance 
or Spain. Many imagined. it pos- 
sible, that lord Nelson might over- 
take his prey, and contemplated 
with hope, alloyed by some slight 
reflection on the disproportion of 
_ strength, the tremendous conflict 
_ which must haveensued. Nor were 
there wanting some sanguine enough 
_to see the possibility, if not the pro- 
bability, of his lordship coming up 
with Villineuve, when he should be 
engaged with one of the British squa- 
_drons already adverted to, and thus 
place him between two fires, to his 
inevitable destruction. 
These expectations, however, were 
but partially realized. Lord Nel- 
» son reached the Straits on the 19th 
of July, without having seen the 
enemy,after having, in seyenty-eight 
days, from the time he quitted 
Tetuan bay, to his return to Gib- 
_raltar, twice traversed, with his 
whole fleet, the Atlantic ocean ; and 
visited all the Leeward West India 
islands, without taking into the ac- 
_ count, the time necessarily employ- 
edin taking in provisions and stores, 
and the embarking and re-embark- 
ing troops, together with the delay 
induced by collecting information 
of the motions of the enemy: a scene 
of activity unparalleled, and within 
_@ Space of time inconceivably li- 
mited. Having ascertained that the 
enemy had not entered the Mediter- 
ranean, lord Nelson found himself 
constrained, from the absolute waut 
of water and provisions, to steer for 
the bay of ‘Letuan, where he an- 
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chored on the 22d. Having here 
procured some supplies, he made 
sail again,on the 26th, and re-passed 
the Straits, in hopes of encountering 
the fugitive fleet of the enemy, 
which,in fact, he had outstripped,off 
the Capes of St. Vincent, or, by tak- 
ing a northward direction, fall in 
with him.in a higher latitude. 

It should seem,however, as if fate 
had decreed, that Nelson ‘should 
have the immortal honour of saying 
his country, upon this occasion, 
merely by the terror of his name, 
and without his firing a gun; circum- 
stances which, at the time, were 
doubtless of extreme mortification — 
to this greatman, but which, in point 
of fact, redound more to his fame, 
and place it higher than even his 
most splendid victories ! 

His lordship neared Cadiz on the 
27th of July, but finding the enemy 
had not entered that port, he sailed 
for Cape St. Vincent, and subse- 
quently traversed theBay of Biscay 
without seeing or hearing any thing 
of him. With unabated perseverance 
and zeal, this, indefatigable man next 
pursued his course, as a Jast hope,to 
the north-west coast of Ireland, 
where being still disappointed, and 
being worn out with an activity, 
which seemed only fated to meet with 
mortification, he resolved on re- 
turning to England; his last measure 
being, with his usual sagacity and 
foresight, to dispatch nine ships of 
the line, to reinforce the channel 
fleet under lord Gardner, Jest the 
enemy, by making for Brest, should, 
with the co-operation ofthe French 
fleet in that port, place his lordship 
in a dangerous situation, by their 
great superiority of force. 

On the 18th of August, lord Nel. 
son, in the Victory, accompanied by 
the Superb, arrived at Portsmouth, 


and on the 20th reached London, 
Q 3. where 


930 


- where the reception he received, 


_from the crown to the meanest citi- 


zen, was such as to console him for 
the fatigues and disappointments he 
had endured, and must have been 
the more gratifying to him, as he 
saw that his waut of success in the 
main object of his late crvize, was 
attributed to its true cause ; and that 
a reflecting and a grateful people 
saw in his conduct, upon that oc- 
casion, a public service as useful 
as any, though, perhaps, generally 
speaking, less splendid than some of 
his former brilliant achievements. 
Scenes of activity, however, yet 
awaited the hero, and the year was 
not to pass over without witnessing 
a further, though fatal, proof of his 
energy and prowess ! © 

We are now to return to admiral 
Villeneuve, who had nearly accom. 
plished the object of his precipitate 
flight from the West Indies, and 
had almost reached a friendly port 
in Europe, without the so much 
dreaded encounter with a British 
force :—but it was decreed, that 
that event should not take place be- 
fore he suffered yet additional dis- 
graceand shame. His fleet, now in- 
ereased to twenty sail of the line, 
French and Spanish, three large 
ships armed en flutc, five frigates, and 
three brigs, fell in with the English 
squadron, under the command of 
adwiral sir Robert Calder, consisting 
of 15 sail of the line, two frigates, 
a cutter, and a lugger, and which 
was cruizing off Cape Fiuisterre, in 
the hope of intercepting the enemy. 
This event took place on the 22d of 
July, three days afterlord Nelson had 
reached Gibraltar, on his return 
from the West Indies. 

An action immediately took place, 
which was begun by the Enslish ad- 
miral, with skill, intrepidity and 
judgment, and lasted four hours, 
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‘At the end of that period, two of 


the enemy fighting the whole timé 
with the most determined resolution. 


the enemy’s ships of the line, the St. 
Raphael of 84 guns, and the Kl 
Firme of 74, having been captured, 
sir Robert Calder deemed it neces- 
sary to bring to the squadron, to 
cover them: a measure rendered 
still more necessary by the state of 
the weather, which was so foggy as 
to prevent the English ships seeing 
the vessels a-head or a-stern of them; 
of course it was impossible to ma- 
neuvre with any effect, and all the 
advantage which could bé derived 
from superiority of naval tactics, 
was no longer to be looked for, 
The wind'and weather were, during 
the whole day, highly favourable to 


the enemy. The nightwasspent by © 


both fleets in the necessary repairs, 
and the following morning, the com- 
bined squadrons seemed disposed to 
renew the action, which it was com- 
pletely in their power to have done, 
having the advantage of the wind ; 
but they never approached nearer — 


a 


x 


the British line than four leagues, 


the English admiral constantly kcep= — 
ing such a course, as would best — 
protect the captured ships, and the — 
Windsor Castle, one of his own, — 
which had been so much crippled in — 
the action, as obliged it to be taken ~ 
in tow by aline of battle ship. Re-— 
peatedly, in the course of the day, — 
the enemy bere up in order of bat= 
tle, and as often hauled their wind, © 
upon perceiving no disposition in 
the English admiral to avoid him. 
Atnightthe fleets were about six — 
leagues asunder, and when day 
broke, on the 24th, the enemy were 
seen .teering away about south east, 
under easy sail, and kept this course — 
till six in the evening, when they 
could no longer be distinguished. 
Thus terminated an affair, in 
' which — 
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which British valour and skill were 
eminently conspicuous, and which, 
considered abstractedly, may cer- 
tainly be considered as matter of 
pride and triumph to the country. 
That 15 sail of the line should not 
only withstand 20 of those of the 
enemy, and three large 50 gun ships, 
but also capture two of their largest 
vessels, was an event certainly well 
calculated to maintain the charac- 
ter of superiority which the navy 
of England so justly challenges. 
At the same time, it must be con. 
fessed, that all was not done, upon 
this cccasion, that the public thought 
it had a right to expect. It had 
happened, unfortunately, that the 
Aadmiral’s dispatches, as well as the 
verbal report of the officer who 
brought them home, gave the 
strongest foundation, for the belief 
that the action would be renewed 
upon the following day: the result 
of which, to an cnemy already beaten, 
must be deemed almost total de- 
struction. The disappointment 
therefore was extreme, when intel- 
ligence arrived which put an end to 
“all hopes of the kind, and led to the 
belief, that the shattered squadrons 
ofthe enemy had gained, without 
further molestation, a Spanish port. 
The murmurs of disapprobation, at 
the conduct of the British admiral, 
became indeed so frequent, and so 
little restrained, that sir Robert 
Calder returned to England, for the 
purpose of demanding an investiga- 
tion of his procecdings ; to which 
government having acceded, he was 
tried by court martial, inPortsmouth 
harbour, on the 22d of December ; 
when, upon a full examination of 
the circumstances which took place 
posterior to thé action of the 22d of 
July, the court decided, that the ad- 
miral had not done his utmost to take 


or destroy every ship of the enemy 
whichit was his duty to engage} but, 
at the same time, ascribed such con- 
duct to error in judgment, acquitting 
him absolutely of any imputation of 
fear or cowardice, and therefore only 
sentencing him to be severely re 
primanded. 

As the proceedings in this affair 
are before the world, and the admi- 
ral’s own account of his conduct sub- 
sequent to the action is to be found 
in another part of this work, at 
length,* we shall not venture to give 
an opinion upon the fact, whether, 
or not, the admiral’s conduct was 
borne out by the circumstances of 
the case: certain it is, thatit seemed 
to be the general opinion of the of. 
ficers who served under him, and 
whose testimony was given in court, 
that a great opportunity had been 
lost, and that much more glory would 
have been achieved byacontrary con- 
duct; at the same time it must be per. 
mitted us to question, whether ‘‘ er- 
ror in judgment,” be a crime in him 
who holds the chief command, and 
therefore, whether thesentence upon _ 
sir Robert Calder is consonant with 
the established principles of military 
law, or common justice and equity. 
In all events, we have sincerely to 
regret, that the conduct of the Bri- 
tish officers and sailors in the action 
of the 22d, which redounded so 
much to their glory, and which has 
never been impeached, has not hi- 
therto been acknowledged by their 
country, in the usual mode of the 
thanks of parliament, although, when 
the dispatches reached England, the 
same public demonstrations of joy 
were exhibited; as are customary 
upon the greatest victories. ‘Taking 
leave of this subject, it is only ne- 
cessary to add, that the ntmost sym- 
pathy was excited by the fate of sir 

Q4 Robert 


* Vide Appendix, 
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3S 
Robert Calder, who had meritorious- 
ly served his country, for more than 
40 years, and who, it was remem- 


bered, was captain to carl St. Vin- | 


cent, onthe proud day which gave 


his lordship his title. 


The desultory attempts which 
took place during the summer, to 
impede the assemblage of the ene- 
my’s flotilla at Boulogne, or to de- 
Stroy them in that harbour, al- 
though frequent, wereattended with 
too little success to merit particular 
mention, were they not, on every 
occasion, conducted with the ut- 
most skill and gallantry by-the naval 
officers, entrusted with the service. 
The shallowness of the water, and 
the strong defences of the harbour, 
prevented any thing serious from 
being achieved ; littie good resulted 
from the attempts, save that the 
British sailors were kept in constant 
action, and accustomed to contemn 
a force, with which they were hour- 
ly becoming more familiar. | 

It became now certainly known, 
that the combined squadrons, after 
the encounter off cape Finisterre, 
having reached the port of Ferrol 
in safety, had there received a 
very considerable augmentation of 
strength, and were seen on the 15th 
of August at sea, to the number of 
97 sail of the line, and 8 vessels of 
war of a lower order 3 which event 
was speedily followed up by news 
arriving of its having entered Cadiz, 
euthe 21st of the same month, the 
small foree under admiral Colling- 
wood, in that station, not offering it 
any opposition, which*it would have. 
been equally rash and ineffectual to 
haveattempted:; and, indeed, it seems 
to have been the result of the ut- 
most prudence and judgment, which 
enabled that officer to maintain 
his footing there until reinforced 
from Engiand, 

Itis little to be doubted, but that 
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the French emperor severely felt rH 


the mortification aiising out of the 


complete failure of the vast arma> — 


ment he had sent out to the West 


Indies, its shameful flight home bes — 
fore the small squadron of Jord — 


Nelson, and the event of the action 
with sir Robert Calder, each and all 
of them disgraceful in themselves,and 
totally subversive of his boasted 
project, of striking a fatal blow to the 


colonies and commerce of Great — 
Britain. Great resources, however, — 
yet remained to him: the accession — 


of ships of the line which admiral 
Villeneuve had received at Ferrol, 
together with those which he found 
at Cadiz, amounted in the whole to 
a very formidable force, and with 
which much might still be done. It 
was also essential to the views of Bo- 
naparte,as war was now inevitableon 
the continent, to have as large an 
armament on foot as possible, in 
order to divert the attention of the 
English, to whatever quarter it 


might be directed, and to actin the — 


Mediterranean, as circumstances 
might require. Fortunately this 
design could not immediately be put 


in execution; the disabled state of — 


the ships engaged with Sir Robert 
Calder was such as to require some 


time for their re-equipment in port, — 


nor could they be got ready for sea, 
till the British fleet, in that quarter, 
became again respectable. It is in 
this fact that we see the real and 
essential service the fleet under ad- 
miral Calder was of to their country’ 


in the encounter with the enemy off 
Had the latter 


Cape Finisterre. 
not suffered so severely on that day, 
the consequences might have been 
deeply felt by the British nation. 


As the designs of the enemy were 


become sufiiciently manifest, and 


that they were known to be ina 


state of the most active refitment at 


Cadiz, searcely had lord Nelson ar- a 


rived 


’ 
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tived in London,-when he was, in 
the month of August, eflered the 
command of an armament, to be 
prepared immediately, of sufficient 
force te cope with that of 
France, in any quarter of the 
world to which it should be destined 
to act. His lordship, without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, embraced the op- 


portunity of again bearing his coun- 


try’s flag triumphant over all oppo- 
sition. ‘To this situation the pub- 
lic seffraze universaily called him, 
and, on him, all eyes were turned, 
with hope, in a moment when every 
other circumstance around, appeared 
gloomy and anpromising. ‘The suc- 
eesses of the French upon the con- 
tinent were ne lenger eqnivocal, 
and serious apprehensions were en- 
tertained of the fate of the allied 
powers. I¢ was in ths crisis, that 
lord Nelson once more hoisted his 
flag on board the Victory, which 
had been completely refitted, on 
the 14th of September, at Ports. 


‘mouth, and put to sea on the fol- 
| lowing day. 


‘There were then, at 
that port, five ships of, the line and 


| a frigate, which were under orders 
| to sail with him; but not. &nding 


them in sufficient readiness, so anxi- 


| ous was he to repair to that spet, 


the scene of his future glory, where 


| his duty. called him, that he sailed 


with the Euryalus frigate only in 
company. Off Plymouth he was 
joined by two ships of the line, the 
Ajax and VThundercr, and thence 
proceeded directly for the coast of 
Spain. 
On the arrival of lord Nelson off 
> he received the command of 
the British fleet from admiral Col- 
lingwood, which, having had rein- 
forcements poured into it from every 


| quarter, had become equal to the 


task of coping with the enemy and of 
punishing his temerity should he ven- 
ture outof port, As far as it could 


be ascertained, the combined flect 
was nearly ready for sea, and its 
probable destination was the Medi- 
terrancan, where, if it could collect 
to itself the ships of war, yet re- 
maining in the different French and 
Spanish ports in that sea, it would 
form tegether an accretion of force, 
which might eventually overpower 
all opposition in that quarter, 


.for a time at least, to the great 


detriment of the British interests. 
Ever averse, however, from the 
system of blockade, as leading 
ultimately to the revin of the navy, 
lord Nelson determined to give the 
enemy an opportunity of putting to 
sea, and even employed stratagem 
to induce him to take that step, one 
which his confidence in his officers, 
his sailors, and himself, led him to 
hope would end in the total destruc. 
tion of the adversary. At this pe- 
riod, a frigate was constantly stati- 
ened off the harbour of Cadiz, for 
the purpose of communicating any 
movement of the enemy toa detach- 
ment of ships of the line who were 
stationed barely within sight of the 
port, and whose object it was to 
prevent single ships, or small divi- 
sious of the combined fleet from 
pushing out to sea. Between this 
detachment and the main body of 
the fleet, was stationed a line of fri- 
gates, sufficiently close to it and to 
each other to communicate by sig- 
nal, and thus Jord Nelson, who 
cruized off Cape St. Mary’s, with the 
rest of the fleet, became instantly ac- 
guainte&’ with the least stir made, 
by the enemy, while, by this judici- 
ous and masterly distribution of his 
force, the numbers and manceuvres 
of the British fleet were totally con. 
cealed from the adversary. 

At length, about the middle of 
October, lord Nelson having re- 
ceived certain information that he 
would be joined in a day or two. by 

@ Pe= 


a reinforcement of seven sail of the 
line, from England, hesitated not, 
as a means to induce the combined 
fleet to put to sea, to detach admiral 
Louis and six ships of the line, being 
a fourth of his then force, upon a 
particular service, and that, in so 
open a manner, and so undisguised- 
ly, that it became immediately 
known to the enemy, and decided 
his conduct. 
Admiral Villeneuve, deceived by 
this bold manceuvre, and believing 
that the English fleet was now re- 
duced to twenty-one sail of the line, 
whilst that of France and Spain, 
thoroughly equipped and refitted, 
consisted of thirty-three, resolved to 
take advantage of this great superi- 
ority of strength, and make one 
vast effort to humble the naval 
force of Great Britain. There were 
also, it is said, personal motives 
which led the French admiral to this 
resolution. Since his retarn from 
the West Indies, the French official 
paper, the Moniteur, had severely 
glanced at his conduct in that trans- 
action! Bonaparte had also spoken 
sarcastically of him :—he was up- 
braided by the Spaniards for his not 
having supported them better in the 
action off Cape Finisterre, where 
the brunt of the fight was borne by 
them; and finally, it was generally 
understood that his command was 
about to be taken from him, and 
conferred on admiral Rosily, then 
actnally on his road from Paris for 
that purpose. Stung and mortified 
by all these circumstancags united, 
he determined, contrary, itis said, to 
the wish of the Spaniards to give 
battle to lord Nelson. A vietory 
over the greatest naval character of 
the age would redeem his character, 
and cover him with glory, whilea 
defeat could add but little additional 
. disgrace to his present. state of hu- 
miniliation, 
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Accordingly, on the 19th day of — 
October, the French and Spanish — 
combined fleet, to the number of — 
thirty-three sai) of the line, eighteen 
of which were French and fifteen 
Spanish, sailed from Cadiz, with — 
light winds, westerly ; which being 
communicated to lord Nelson, his 
lordship, with the British fleet, 
having received the expected re- 
inforcement, and therefore consisted 
of twenty-seven ships of the line, 
three of which were of sixty-four 
guns, conceiving the Mediterranean 
to be the course of the enemy, ims 
mediately made all sail for the 
Straits, where he was informed, by 
the frigate stationed there, that the 
cnemy had not yet passed them. 

On Monday, at day-break, the 
21st of Odtober, 1805, a day which 
will be for ever memorable in the 
British annals, the combined fleet 
was descried about six or seven miles 
to the eastward, Cape Trafalgar 
bearing E. by S. about seven leagues, 
there being very little wind, and that _ 
westerly. The confmander in chief! 
immediately made the signal for the — 
flect to bear up in two columns, as — 
they formed in the order of sailing, 
to avoid the inconvenience and de~ 


f 


Jay in forming a line of battle in the i 


— 


BS en eee ee ee eee 
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usual manner, a mode of attack his — 
lordship had previously communicat- i 
ed to his officers, as that alone calcu- — 
lated “to make the business decisive,” 
in the last order she ever gave. They — 
were dated on the 10th of October, — i 
in contemplation of the event which — " 
we are about to detail, and which ex 
hibit, in the strongest manner, the — 
comprehensive mind of this great — 
man, and his profound knowledge — 
of his profession. Lord Nelson, in — 
the Victory, 


are 


led the weather co- — 
Jumn, and the Royal Sovereign, adsy ; 

miral Collingwood, the lee. 
It had originally been the inten. 
tion of admiral Villeneuve, in the — 
2 belief 
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belief that the English fleet consisted 
only of twenty-one sail of the line, 
to have attacked them in the usual 
line of batile, with an equal number 
of vessels, whilst twelve of his select 
ships, forming a body of reserve to 
windward, were to bear down and 
double on the British line after the 
action had commenced, and thus 
place a great portion of it between 
two fires :—every other precaution 
-had been taken by him to ensere 
success: nearly five thousand land 
troops were distributed throughout 
his tleet ; and his ships were furnish- 
ed with every species of combustibles 
and fire-balls, in order to set the ad- 
versary on fire, or facilitate their 
boarding when opportunity should 
offer. On perceiving, however, the 
teal strength of the English, . the 
French admiral abandoned his first 
plan, and formed his ships into one 
line, with great closeness and cor- 
rectness:—but as the mode of at- 
_ tack was unusual, so the structure 
of his line was new, forming a 
crescent, convexing to leeward.— 
Admiral Villeneuve was in the Bu- 
centaure, of eighty guns, in the cen- 
tre ; and the Prince of Austurias, of 
112 guns, bore the flag of the Spa- 
nish admiral Gravina, in the rear ; 
but the French and Spanish ships 
were intermingled without any re- 
gard to order of national squadron. 
‘The combined fleet, thus situated, 
waited the attack with equal firm- 
‘ness and intrepidity. 

About noon the dreadful contest 
began, by the leading ships of the 
columns breaking through the ene- 
my’s line : which was first effected 
by admiral Collingwood, in the Roy- 
al Sovereign, in so gallant a manner, 
as to excite the admiration of both 
fleets, about the twelfth ship from 
the rear of the enemy, leaving his 
van unoccupied; the succeeding 
ships breaking through in all parts 
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a-stern of their leaders, and engags 
ing the enemy at the muzzles of their 
guns. At twenty minutes past 
twelve the action became gencral.— 
It had been the intention of lord 
Nelson to have penetrated the ad- 
versary’s line, between the tenth and 
eleventh of his ships in the van; but 
finding it so close, that there was not 
room to pass, he ordered the Victo- 
ry, which bore his flag, to be ron 
on board the ship opposed to him, 
and the Temeraire, his second, 
also ran on board of the next ship 
in the enem»’s line, so that these 
four ships formed one mass, and 
were so close, that every gun fired 
from the Victory set the Redoubt- 
able, to which she was opposed, on 
fire; whilst the British sailors were 
employed, at intervals, in the midst 
of the hottest action, in pouring 
buckets of water on the flames in the 
enemy’s vessels, lest their spreading 
should involve both ships in destruc- 
tion! An instance of cool and de- 
liberate bravery not to be paralleled 
in ancient or modern history, 

The action was equally severe 
around the Royal Sovereign, and in 
several other quarters; the enemy’s 
ships being fought with the greatest 
gallantry: but the attack upon 
them was irresistible, and a great and 
glorious victory was its reward, 
About three in the afternoon ad- 
miral Gravina, with ten sail of the 
line, joining the enemy’s frigates te 
leeward, bore away to Cadiz ; ‘five 
ibore of their headmost ships in the 
van, under admiral Dumanoir, about | 
ten minutes after, tacked and stood 
to the southward, to windward of the 
British line ; they were engaged, and 


-the sternmost taken ; the four others 


got off, leaving a noble prey to the 
British fleet of NINETEEN suiPs OF 
THE LINE, Of which two were first. 
rates, and none under 74 guns, with 
three flag officers, namely admiral 

Villeneuve, 
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Villeneuve, the commander-in-chief, 
and the Spanish admirals d’Aliva 
and Cisneros. General Contamin, 
who commanded the Jand forces, 
was also taken on board the Bucen- 
taure. At forty minutes after four 
all firing ceased, and a complete 
victory was reported to Jord Nel- 
son, who, having “been wounded 
early in the action, survived just 
long enough to hear the joyful tid- 
ings, the fruit of his cousummate 
skill and bravery, and then died, as 
he had lived, a few minutes before 
five, with the most heroic resolution. 

Thus ended the battle of Trafal- 
gar, the most glorious, whether in 
respeét to the science and judgment 
with which it was conducted, the 
bravery and spirit with which it was 
fought, or its fortunate and brilliant 
result to the conquerors, ever re- 
corded in the naval annals of Great 
Britain. The boasted viétory of La 
Hogue, which crushed the navy of 
France, and kept it for nearly a cen. 
tury at the lowest ebb, sinks in the 
comparison :—the English and Dutch 
fleets, under admiral Russell, upon 
that occasion, were nearly double 
those of the enemy,and the number of 
vessels destroyed amounted to sixteen 
or seventeen at most, many of them 
under sixty guns; while, at Trafalgar, 
the enemy hada superiority of six sail 
of the line, were fresh from port, and 
in the most perfect state of equip- 
mem. Yet against such odds was 
this splendid victory gaised through 
the transcendant abilities of the Eng- 
lish commander, and the bravery of 
his officers and men, and which 
would, probably, have been extend- 
ed to the capture or destruction of 
every vessel of the enemy, had not 
the wind been so dull as to prevent 
the rear of the British fleet from 
coming up in proper time! 

Where all were equally brave, it 
is difficult to point out individual 
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merit in this well-fought day, but 
the circumstance of the Temeraire, 
captain Harvey, who nobly seconded — 

lord Nelson, having been boarded 
by a French line of battle ship on — 
one side, and a Spanish on ipa f, 
and compelling both, after a vigor ‘ 
ous contest, to strike to her, is too 

remarkable, and too much to the i 
credit of that gallant officer and his — 

crew, not to merit particular men- 5 
tion. Captain Freemantle also, in— 
the Neptune, by the skilful manner 
in which he manceuvred his ship, 
compelled two ef the adversaries 
vessels to surrender to him, with lit. — 
tle comparative loss on his own side, ig 
and thus contributed very material- 4 


ly towards gaining the victory. But 
the coolness, intrepidity, and brave- 
ry of the Britich seamen exceed all — 
praise upon this occasion ; the result _ 
of the admirable discipline which — 
prevailed in the British fleet, and © 
which, combined with their native — 
courage, gave them a decided and” 
terrible superiority over their ad~ 
versaries, during the contest, One 
proof of this fact, among thousands — 
which could be adduced, is, that ~ 
when five of the captured ships © 
were engaged so closely, as that the 
muzzles of the lower deck guns of © 
the antagonists touched each other, — 
the French immediately lowered — 
their ports,and deserted their guns — 
upon the deck, whilst, on the con- | 
trary, the English sailors were deli- 
berately loading and firing, their — 
guns with two, aad often with three — 
round shot, which soon reduced the ~ 
enemy’s ships to a perfeét wreck! 
It isa tribute ef justice which we 
very willingly pay to the merit of ~ 
the enemy, to allow that they evince — 
ed uncoramon resolution and firm- — 
ness throughout the aétion: indeed, — 
the shattered condition of the cap- 
tured ships, and their dreadful loss — 
in killed and wounded, sufficiently 
manifest 
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manifest this fact. The obstinate re- 
sistance of the Spanish vessels, the 
Argonauta and Bahama, as well as 
that of the San Juan Nepomuceno, 
raises the character of that nation 
very high: they were not surrender- 
_ed till the last extremity, the former 
two having lost 400 men each, in 
killed and wounded, the latter 350 
nearly ! 

_ Such a viétory could not be gain- 
ed without a serious Joss in men and 
officers, yet not, upon the whole, so 
great as might have been expected 
im so severe an action. Captains 
Cook, of the Bellerophon, and Duff, 
of the Mars, will be long and deep- 
ly lamented. But all other regrets, 
and even the natural joy which 
would have resulted from this glori- 
ous viétory, were swallowed up by 
the irreparable loss his country and 
the British navy sustained in the 
death of the great lord Nelson! 

- The heroic commander in chief 
Aad been engaged in the Victory, 
with the Redoubtable of 74 guus, 
and subsequently with his old anta- 
gonist, the Santissima Trinidada, of 
140, for more than an hour, and, lat- 
terly, having the Bucentaure of 80 

uns, carrying the French admiral 
Villeneuve, on his quarter ; when, at 
about fifteen minutes after one, 

tanding on the quarter deck, mov- 
ing, as was his custom, whencver he 
‘was much pleased, the shoulder, or 
rather sleeve of his right arm up and 
down with great rapidity, he receiv- 
‘eda wound from a musket-ball dis- 
eharged by a marksman on the poop 
of the Bucentaure, which entered 
Ais Jeft breast, and which he imme. 
diately declared to be mortal! To 
the last moment of his life, which 
now ebbed fast, his solicitude for 
the event of the ation never ceased ; 
every consideration, save theanxious 
wish for the glory of his country, 


being dormantin him, He constant- 


ly, while below, demanded the news * 
of the battle, and expressed the most 
lively satisfaétion, on being told it 
went well. About four his anxiety 
became extreme, and he repeatedly 
sent for captain Hardy, who fought 
his ship. That: officer, however, 
could not, consistently with pru- 
dence, then quit the deck ; at length, 
however, seeing, the enemy striking 
their colours on every side, or fly- 
ing the scene of aétion in confasion, 
assured of viétory, captain Hardy 
carried the glad tidings to the dying 
hero, who, after thanking God most 
fervently for the event, that he had 
survived long enough to have it made 
known to him, and that he had been 
enabled once more to do his duty to 
his country ;—he shortly after cxpir- 
ed without a groan! 

In our next volume, it will be our 
duty to give such a sketch of the 
life and charaéter of this great man, 
as our materials will abundantly 
supply, in the part of the work ap- 
propriated for that purpese ; at pre- 
sent, a very faint outline of the lat- 
ter must content us, and faint indecd 
it must, at all events prove, for who 
shall delineate the mind and a¢tions 
of a Nelson, in such terms as shall 
not fall short ef his merit? Happily 
for his memory, his exploits form his 
best eulogium, and so long as there 
shall exist a record of the events of 
British history during the period of 
his life, so Jong will he be remem- 
bered as one of the greatest patriots, 
heroes, and men, England ever pro- 
duced ! 

By a reference to our account of 
the French campaign on the conti- 
nent, it will be found that the city 
of Ulm was entered by them in tri- 
umph on the 20th of Oétober, the 
day ou which the English fleet was 
seeking that. of France and Spain, 
and but the one before the battle of 
Trafalgar. In the dismay and con. 

sternation 


> 
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sternation produced by the misfor- 
tunes of Austria, in the mind of the 
British public, it may casily be con- 
ceived how timely the intelligence of 
the glorious victory obtained over 
the enemy by lord Nelson’s fleet 
must have been, and its value can 
only be appreciated by its being put 
in apposition with the former cala- 
mitous event. It at once made the 
scale of war even, and put England 
on a level in point of successes with 
her boastful antagonist, brilliant as 
his conquests had been. ‘The vaunt- 
ed navy, which, in the beginning of 
the year, was destined to strike a 
blow, which would be felt by Great 
Britain in every quarter of the globe, 
was, before its close, disgraced, beat- 
en, and finally annihilated by an in- 
ferior British force. All apprehen- 
sion of invasion of England, or ruin 
to her colonics, was now at end, 
while all hope of France ever ob- 
.taining power by sea, or proteéting 
her commerce, faded like a morning 
dream ; and the renown of Great 
Britain, and her national charaéter, 
those best props of her power, fixed 
upon the firmest foundation. Such 
were theresults of the last and great- 
est of the viétories of lord Nelson. 
We shudder at the bare contempla- 
tion of the consequences, had the 
ruined fleet obtained ‘a momentary 
advantage, and, by evading that of 
Engiand, have foreed its way into 
the Mediterrancan. With the ad- 
dition of the Spanish ships in Car- 
thagena, and those of France re- 
maining in ‘loulon, a temporary su- 
periority would have been acquired 
by the latter power, which even the 
intrepidity and genius of lord Nel- 
son would have found it difficult to 
cope with. Sicily would have fallen, 
Malta itself have been in danger, 
and the commerce of England in 
that quarter annihilated. The battle 
_of Trafalgar lett England the domi- 
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nion of the scas, and the exansple of 
the life and death of lord Nelson for 
its preservation. 

Such, and so great, were the ad- 
vantages which his country derived 
from the actions of the noblest of 
her sons, and which we have enu- 
merated here, only in order to shew, 
that she was worthy of him, for 
great as they were, and essential as 
they must be allowed to be, even 
to her very existence, whea the ti- 
dings of the glorious victory off 
Cape Trafalgar, with all the train of 
blessings which it brought with it, 
reached England, and, that it was ~ 
known, that they were purchased 
with the life of her hero, not an in- 
dividual in the country, even him be~ 
fore the most desponding of its fate, 
who did not feel that. it was pur- 
chased at too dear a rate; mor was 
there an individual in it, who would, 
not have given up the victory to have. 
saved the viclim!—Can more be 
said for England or lord Nelson? _ 

We are now obliged, reluctantly, - 
to proceed to a train of calamities 
attendant on the victory of Trafal- 
gar, and which, in some degrec, di- 
minished the advantages, which it 
otherwise would have been of to the 
country. The action had scarcely 
terminated before a tremendous gale 
of wind arose, which not only 
placed the captured ships, but also 
the captors, in a most dangerous Si- 
tuation. Both had suffered severe- 
ly, and were in no condition to suf- 
fer the extremity of weather, to 
which they were now to be expos- 
ed, In fact the wind increased to 
such a degree, that the whole fleet 
were most perilously circumstance. | 
ed: many dismasted, all shattered, 
and in thirteen fathoms water, off 
the shoals of Cape ‘Trafalgar. In 
this dangerous state, the skill and 
experience of admiral Collingwood, 
how commanding, and whose con- 
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duct during the action was super- 
eminently conspicuous, were put to 
the utmost test, but to which, under 
_ very difficult circumstances, he was 
found fully equal. On the 22d the 
weather was still unfavourable, but 
-not such as prevented the possibility 
of securing the prizes, which were 
towed off to the westward, and ren- 
dezvoused round the Royal Sove- 
reign, herself in tow by the Nep- 
tune: but on the following day the 


high, that many of the captured 
ships broke from the tow-rope and 
‘drifted in-shore. -Towards the af- 
ternoon the remnant of the combin- 
-ed fleet, ten sail of the line, who had 
not been much engaged, pushed out 


gale increased, and the sea run so 


ing with advantage the damaged and 
In this at- 


| from Cadiz, in the hope of attack- 


‘Seattered English ships. 


| tempt, however, he was completely 
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frustrated by the determined counte- 
mance of admiral Collingwood, who, 
collecting a force of the least injur- 
ed of his fleet, not only protected 
his own disabled vessels, but was en- 
abled to take possession of one of 
the enemy’s, the E] Rayo. Admi- 
ral Gravina’s own ship, the Prince 
of Asturias, being dismasted by the 
violence of the gale, he returned to 
port ineffectually. 

On the 24th and 25th the gale 
still continued at so tremendous a 
rate, that admiral Collingwood, de- 
Spairing of being able to carry them 
into a British port, issued his orders 
that the captured French and Spa- 
nish ships should be destroyed. 
This difficult and dangerous service 
Was executed with the same zcal and 
Perseverance, as had been shewn in 
the day of battle, although it must 
have been a severe mortification to 
the gallant captors, to see thus wrest- 
ed from them the trophies of their 
victory. Aecordingly, five of the 
enemy’s ships were sunk and burnt, 
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by the victors, amongst which was 
the Santissima Trinidada, of 140 
guns, the largest and finest ship of 
war, ever built: nine were entirely 
wrecked, on different parts of the 
adjacent coast, by the vialence of the 
gale, many with’ their whole crews 
on board. L’Achille, a French 74, 
blew up during the action; and 
four (three Spanish and one French 
74 gun ships) were, by the almost 
incredible efforts of activity and skill © 
of the British officers and seamen, 
carried safe into Gibraltar. The 
Santa Anna, and nine more of the 
enemy’s vessels, got into Cadiz, 
some of which had struck, but were 
abandoned from the violence of the 
weather, but in the most wretched 
state, three only being considered ser. 
viceable,the othersevenmere wrecks! 
It will be recollected that admiral 
Dumanoir, with four sail of the line, 
escaped towards the southward, to- 
wards the close of the action ; their 
respite from sharing the fate of their 
companions was however but of 
shortduration. On the night of the 
second of November, cruizing off 
Ferro! with four ships of the line, 
and three frigates, rear admiral 
sir Richard Strachan fell in with 
what he thought the Rochefort 
squadron, but which in fact were the 
fugitives, to whom he immediately 
gaye chace, and which he pursued 
that night, and the whole of the next 
day. At day-light, on the morning of 
the fourth, the Santa Margarita and 
Phenix frigates, who had outsailed 
the ships of the line, most gallantly 
began the action, by firing upon the 
enemy’s rear, and considerably re- 
tarded their flight. <A little before 
noon, the English line of battle ships 
Being well up, and the French ad- 
miral finding au action unavoidable, 
it soon after became close and gene- 
ral, and continued nearly three 
hours and 4 half, the enemy fighting 
with 
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with the greatest resolntiom and ob- 
stinacy, when theirfour ships struck, 
but not until they were quite uama- 
mageable. They proved to be: the 
Formidable of 80 guns, admiral Du- 
manoir, and the Duguai Trouin, 
Mont Blanc and Scipion of 74 guns 
each, on board of all of which the 
slaughter had been very great, their 
admiral wounded, and one of their 
captains killed : the loss on board the 
English ships was comparatively 
trifling. 

Although the result of this last 
action was such as might be-expect- 
ed from the force under the English 
admiral, and his well known skill and 
gallantry; he having, besidesan exact 
parity of strength in line of battle 
ships, with the enemy, four frigates 
in company, still it was avery grate- 
ful, as well as an advantageous cap- 
ture, to the British public; for 
those four fine ships of the line were 
carried safe into port, and witi the 
other four, carried into Gibrallar, 
after the action off ‘ratalgar, to 
which may be added the two taken 
by sir Robert Calder, in the aggre- 
gate made an important addition of 
ten sail of line of battle ships, none 
under 74 guns, to the.navy of Great 
Britain : besides the falling cf those 
vessels (which had fled, having sus- 
tained but slight injury in the battle 
of Trafalgar) into our hands, ac- 
counted, most satisfactorily, for the 


* Vide Appendix for the official details of these important events: but the f 
lowing recapitulation may not be unacceptable. 


ABSTRACT. 
Captured of the combined squadron at 
Trafalgar, and carried into Gibraltar 4 
Do. by sir Richard Strachan (safe in 


port.) - - - - = +--+ - 4 
Do. by sirR. Calder. Do.- - - 2 
Enemy’s ships of the line prizes- - 10 


We may also add, that, with our other trophies, the British squadrons remainee 
the captors of the French admiral in chief, three other admirals, two Spanish, ant 
ene French, and a French general officer. : 


whole of that vast armament, of 
whieh three alone remained to the 
enemy, that could be considered — 
serviceable, and the destruetion of J 
which was achieved, without the 
loss of a single ship on the part of 
the British navy, @ success unpa= 
ralled, and which must always be | 
ascribed to the special intervention — 
of Providence.* 

Having been thus minute in our” 
account of the naval transactions | 
of the year, on reverting to them, it” 
will be found, that they have been — 
equally brilliant and decisive, and — 
that while the other measures of the” 
British government were langui 
and ineffectual, from the causes alrea 


the admiralty department were | 
planned with judgment and exe. 
cuted with vigour; and that much 
credit is due to that board for th 
prompt and immediate supply 
ships to the different fleets; as 
this able management must always 
be ascribed the total discomfiture 
of the enemy’s projects and the a 

‘most annihilation of his navy :-—ci ‘ 


to raise the country in the eyes af 
all the world, and in some degree 
counterbalance the effects of the; 
mighty victories and successes of} 
the French, upon the continent of 
Europe, towards the close of this 
year ! ; 


Burnt, sunk, and wrecked - - - 
Fscaped into Cadiz serviceable - 
Do. Mere wrecks. - - - - 


Add: prizes, f= = j=) 2 ie 


Combined ficet originally - - 
sail of the line. 
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JANUARY. 
Ast. Q:OME workmen, enlarging 
Le: a pleasure-ground in the 
| eastern suburbs of the metropolis, 
f scovered an immense quantity of 
Roman coins, of different metals, 
| the impressions in good preserva- 
on, and consisting of a great num-' 
| ber of emperors, consuls, &c. sup- 
| posed to have Jain in the earth up- 
3 ards of 1700 years. , 
| Part of Clowes Wood, in Blean 
| Parish, caught fire, by the wind 
| Raving blown some embers of wood, 
\ lighted for making wefts or bands. 


) Rear the road to Swalclifie, and ex- 
| tended in the direétion of the wood, 
|mearly through to Blean-common, 
ik here it luckily spent itself, by the 
| OPE sition it received from the 
ibe mdard wood, after consuming 30 
| aeres of furze and heath. The pro- 
88 of the flames were considera- 
\bly checked, and prevented from 
/Spreading in Jateral direétions, by 
jie patches of snow in different 
laces, Fortunately the wind was 
t in a contrary dire¢tion, for, 
m the vicinity of the fire to 
f 


‘Horndon-wood, an extent of 700 
\aeres, more damage might have en- 
| ed 


* 1. About seven in the evening 


Vou, XLVI 


| dt began on the side of the wood, 
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astrong shock of an earthquake was 
felt for two or three seconds, in the 
whole of the lower efid of the vale 
of Clwyd, which, from its severity, 
must have extended to a considera- 
ble distance. 
_ The same night, as the Doris fri- 
gate was proceeding to Quiberon- 
bay, through the Benequet passage, 
she struck upon a sunken rock, 
called the Diamond Rock, and in 
consequence made so much water, 
that Capt. Campbell was obliged to 
throw all her guns, and every 
weighty article, overboard. Dur- 
ing the following day, it blew a tre- 
mendous gale at S$. W. but the wea- 
ther moderating on the day follow. 
ing, they gained upon the leak, 
which was under the fore-foot, and 
in the evening she sailed for. Eng- 
land with a fine breeze, accompanied 
by the Felix. In the night, how- 
ever; it blew hard from the N. W. 
with a heavy sea, which tore off the 
foddering which had been put un 
der her bottom to stop the leak, and 
the water gushed in with such vio- 
lence, that every exertion to keep 
it out proved ineffeétual; she be~ 
came water-logged, would not an~ 
swer herhelm, and had drifted con~ 
siderably to leeward during the 
night. In this predicament Capt- 
Campbell, finding it impossibie ta 
Aa keep 


S54 
keep her above water, determined 
to abandon her, and accordingly 
brought her to an anchor ‘* be- 
tween a reef of rocks, off Crozie 
(near the Mouth of the Loire) 
called Le Four, and a rock, called 
the Turk ;” there was an excessive 
heavy swell running, and the break- 
ers could be seen direétly astern, 
about three miles distant. Happily 
the wind abated, or all must have 
perished, At this time a Danish 
brig was drifted in by the tide, and 
part of the crew put on board her, 
with orders to proceed for England ; 
the rest, including the Captain and 
most of the officers, in all 117, got 
on board the Felix, with a few por- 
tablearticles. Capt. Campbell then 
set the Doris on fire; and, in a 
short time the after-magazine blew 
up, (the fore one had been drown- 
ed’) and she immediately went down. 
On the 16th the Felix fell in with 
the squadron under the orders of 
Sir T. Graves, and delivered the 
Doris’s people en board the Ton- 
nant, which ship left that station 
on the 21st, for England. 

The Gazette of this day contains a 
etter from Admiral Duckworth, da- 
ted Nov. 4. announcing the capture 
of the Hazard privateer, pierced for 
16 guns, but only ten 4-pounders 
mounted, by the Echo; La Gra- 
cieuse, French schooner, of 14 guns 
and 55 men, by the Blanche; and 
La Chasseur, French privateer, of 
5 guns and 66 men, by his majesty’s 
schooner, La Superieure. 

13th. Thismorning, between three 
and four o'clock, a fire broke out 
in Mr. Dowding’s cooperage, Wap- 
ping-wall, which consumed those 
extensive premises, together with 
an immense stock of casks, staves, 
&c. The flames extended to the 
premises of Mr. Errington, wine. 
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merchant, in Spring-street, whose 
warehouse, and immense stock, 
were entirely destroyed. His dwel- 
ling-house narrowly escaped the 
same fate, being partly consumed 5 
four houses in Scone’s-alley were, 
burned to the ground, and five or 
six tenements in Purdon’s-court, all. 
of them inhabited by very poor 
people, now left destitute of house 
and furniture. The rears of seve- 
ral houses in Star-street have suf. 
fered considerably. 
14th. Samuel Wylde Mitchell, a 
weaver, was executed at the Old” 
Bailey, for the wilful murder of his” 
daughter, Sarah Mitchell, a girl only 
nine years old, by cutting her 
throat with a razor. He was cons 
viéted on his own confession, made 
before Mr. Justice Moser, at Wor- 
ship-street ; and, from the time of 
his trial to that of his death, he be- 
haved with great contrition. 
16th. A coal-mine, belonging to 
Mr. Gallimore, near Burslem, Staf- 
fordshire, having taken fire about 
two months ago, the flames were at- 
tempted. to be extinguished, by 
stopping up the tops of the pits, to 
prevent the access of air. ‘This day 
two of the workmen went down 
into the coal-pit, before the fire was 
put out, and the impure vapour suf- 
focated one in a moment ; the other 
was drawn up alive, and has reco- 
vered. ry 
The following curious and im- 
portant cause came on this day in 
the court of Chancery. The plains 
tiff was the celebrated J. R. Dolder, 
the Landaman, or supreme magis« 
trate of the Helvetian republie ; the 
defendants the Bank of Ergland, 
lord Huntingfield, and the hon. R. 
Walpole. It appeared that wie 
the cantons of Switzerland were 
threatencd with destruétion as am 
independent 


on 
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i independent power, by the imposing with the government of a country 


_ cantons named. 


situation of France, in 1798, the 
Cantons of Berne and Zurich had 
‘the prudence to invest a considera- 
ble portion of the funds of their 
respective states in the public secu- 
Tities of this country. Pursuant to 
this design, 85,4491. 10s. 2d. was 


| placed in the 3 per cent. consoli- 


dated annuities; 158,383]. 6s. 8d. 
in South Sea stock; and about 
34,0001. in Bank stock. The 
agents of this country, for the ap- 
propriation of these monies, were 
lord Huntingfield, and the hon. Ro- 
bert Walpole, who were direéted to 
apply them in this manner, by the 
constituted authorities of the two 
The dividends re- 
‘sulting from these investments, to 
the time when this bill was filed in 
chancery, amounted to the sum of 
57,0091. 13s. 10d. and the present 
application was to procure from the 
defendants the payment of this sum 
into court.—Mr. Romilly for the 
plaintiff, contended, that he had a 
right to receive those dividends. 
Messrs. Richards and Hollis, on the 


| other hand, objeéted to the charac- 


ter assumed by the plaintiff. This 
‘country did not acknowledge any 
Helyetian repulsic ; and no munici- 
pal court here, could, therefore, 
suppose such a power to exist. 
From the established forms, founded 


_ on the royal rights, this court could 


not even agitate. a question of this 
nature, excepting in the presence of 
his majesty’s attorney-general. The 
lord chancellor said, that the money 
could not be taken out of the hands 
of the defendants, till all the parties 

Sted in the cause, as well as 
the attorney-general, should appear 
before him in the proceedings. It 
‘Was a subjeét of very large enquiry, 
whether a municipal court can aét 


not yet acknowledged by its own, 

17th. Atagrand chapter of the 
order of the garter, held at St. 
James’s this day, Charles, duke of 
Beaufort, John James, marquis of 
Abercorn, George, earl of Pem- 
broke and Montgomery; George, 
earl of Winchelsea and Notting- 
ham, and Philip, earl of Ches- 
terfield, were invested by his ma- 
jesty with the insignia of that noble 
order. 

19th. This morning, about three 
o’clock, the cotton faétory, be- 
longing to Messrs. Rowley and Co. 
in Oldfield-lane, Salford, was to- 
tally consumed by fire, together 
with all the machinery contained 
therein. The same building caught 
fire on the 8th inst. but being timely 
discovered, the flames were then 
suppressed. 

Two beautiful monuments, by 
Flaxman, for Dr. Wharton, head- 
master of the college, and Mrs, 
North, the bishop’s lady, have been 
epened in Winchester cathedral. 

It has been resolved to pull down 
the parish church of Chertsey, and 
rebuild it in such a manner as to 
afford additional accommodation to 
the inhabitants. The floor is to be 
raised a foot above the chancel, 
which belongs to sir Joseph Maw- 
bey. . 

21st. At the Surrey sessions this 
day, anextraordinary degree of de- 
pravity was exhibited by a boy of 14, 
apprentice to a man of the name of 
Bates, a master chimney-sweeper at 
Wandsworth: the boy swore, in 
the most positive manner, that his 
master had stolen four sacks of 
flour out of a cart in the above vil- 
lage. The boy’s evidence was given 
so circumstantially, and with so 


_ much seeming truth, that the man 


Aa? was 


$56 


was convicted, and sentenced to be 
transported fer seven years. ‘The 
prisoner was then tried upon a se- 
cond indiétment, along with ano- 
ther person, and the whole proof 
again rested upon the testimony of 
the same witness, During ‘his exa- 
mination, however, a letter was 
handed to the prisoner’s counsel, 
from the mother of the boy, who 
had been stated by him to be dead. 
On being closely questioned, he 
confessed that his whole story was 
false, and alleged that his master’s 
wife had instigated him to the fa- 
brication. This, again, on being 
farther pressed, he also confessed to 
be untrue; and at last acknow- 
ledged, that there was no founda- 
tion whatever for either accusation, 
both being entirely the invention of 
his own brain. ‘The cunning and 
wickedness displayed on this trial, 
excited the utmost astonishment in 
the auditors : and the chairman, as 
he could not do away the sentence 
he had passed, agreed to presenta 
petition to the king, which the 
whole of the jury expressed a wish 
to be permitted to sign. 

22d. His majesty’s ship, Grey- 
hound, ‘captain C. Elphinstone, fell 
in with, and, after an eleven hours 
chase, captured the French lugger 
privateer, le Vimereux, Jan. B, Pol- 
let, captain, armed with fifteen guns, 
and having on-board a complement 
of sixty-nine men. She sailed from 
St. Valery en Caux, to which port 
she belonged, on Thursday, and 
had taken nothing. She is a re- 
markable fine vessel, about 60 tons 
burden, nearly new, and sailed so 
well, that had the Greyhound not 
been greatly favoured by frequent 
changes of wind, all the efforts in 
pursuit of her would have been 
fruitless. It was agaist this Ingger 
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that the gallant, though unfortunate — 
attempt, was tiade by the boats 6 
the Rattler and Folkestone lugger 3 F 
and it is with great satisfaction we 
state, that the lieutenants of the” 
Rattler and Folkestone are still 
living; and, although — severely” 
wounded, that there is very great” 
expectation of their recovery, . 
23d. His majesty ‘having been) 
pleased to appoint Franeis Gorey H 
esq. governor and commander in 
chief, in and over the islands and 
plghtatibhs in America, commonly 
called the Bermuda, or Somer’s | 
Islands, he this day took the usual 
oaths, appointed to be taken 
the governors of his majesty’s plas 
ideititis: ai 
A stage-coach was overturned 
while going down Mockdale-hillj | 
between Buxton aud Sheffield, 
ow ing to the road being covered 
with ice, by which accident M 
Marsden, tailor, of Sheflield, a pas= 
senger, was killed on the spot. Six 
inside passengers, however, and the 
coachman, escaped unhurt. V3 
26th. His majesty’s hired cutte 
Constance, lieutenant Menzies, co 
mander, was lost at Roundsto 
bay, near Galway, on the 17th ult. 
in a violent gale; which, after caf- 
rying away almost every article 
her deck, dashed her on a ro 
where she was totally wreck 
Two of her crew unhappily 
rished ; the remainder were saved 
by the assistance of the neighbour- 
ing peasants. P: 


lady at Edinburgh was burnt. te 
death, by her cloaths catching fire: 
“About a week ago, a girl, at Leith. 
‘five years old, was burnt to dea 
the same eee ar and on the 
ult, at Cupar Fife, an old lady, 
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her apartment, was soon enveloped 
in flames, and shortly after ex- 


pired. 
_An atrocious murder was com- 
mitted in the parish of Craig- 
ish, in Argyleshire, upon Allan 
‘Lean, late of Barrakan, in that 
rish,. who was stabbed with a 
nive in the left side, in his own 
ouse, of which he immediately ex- 
ed. John Campbell, at Ardla- 
_ in the same parish, charged 
ith the perpetration of this mur- 
r, has made his escape ; but strict 

rch is making after him. 

| The foundation stone of the Hun- 
rian museum, in the university 
of Glasgow, was laid, in the 
yresence of the dean of faculties, 
principal and professors of the uni- 
versity. This building, which is to 
be finished in the course of the year 
1806, is intended for the reception 
0f the valuable collection of coins, 
medals, paintings, books, MSS, ana- 
mical preparations, and a varicty 
f the most curious specimens in all 
the departments of natural history, 
bequeathed to the university of 
Glasgow, by the late celebrated Dr, 
W illiam Hunter, a native of La- 
rkshire, educated at that college, 
nd employed during a great part of 
uis life as physician to the queen.— 
8 this munificent benefaction was 
tended for the improvement of the 


v college, and particularly for 
FOr noting the knowledge of medi. 
cal science and natural history, we 
fe no doubt that every exertion 
i be made to accomplish the be- 
it design of the liberal bene. 


th. This morning, at a quarter 
it 3, a fire broke out in the house 
r. Barr, tallow-chandler, Up- 
val Adams-strect, Ldgware-road, 


erous students attending Glas-~ 
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Mr. and Mrs. Barr, with each an 
infant in their arms, were rescued 
by ladders placed against the win- 
dows. The house was soon in a 
blaze; and a coachman, named 
Pierce, was fortunate enough, at 
the risk of his life, to rescue his 
daughter, whom he carried down 
stairs amidst fire and smoke. Re- 
collecting that his wife remained 
behind, he exclaimed, in an agony 
of grief, ‘* Oh! Betsy, Betsy, Bet- 
sy!’ To return as he came was 
impossible, as the staircase was 
completely enveloped with the 
flames: but he had scarcely uttered 
the above words, when one of the 
windows in the two pair of stairs 
front room opened, and the unfor-_ 
tunate woman. presented herself.— 
Without a moment’s hesitation, she 
precipitated herself into the street. 
By the fall, her. thigh was broken, 
her neck dislocated, and she in- 
stautly expired, in the presence of 
her husband and daughter, who 
were eye-witnesses of her melan- 
choly fate. The fire had by this 
time got possession of every part of 
the house, which presented nothing 
but one entire blaze, and no hope 
was left that any of the unfortunate 
inhabitants that remained in it 
could possibly escape.’ They con- 
sisted of Mr. Adams, a coachman, 
and his wife, an elderly lady, and 
her two grandsons, fine lads, and 
two young men, servants out of 
place, all of whom, to the number 
of seven, melancholy to relate, fell 
victims to the fury of the flames.— 
Next morning, at 9, & great num- 
ber of people assembled at the rue 
ins, in expectation of seeing the fire- 
men searching for the unfortunate 
sufferers; but, on finding that, as 
the houses were not insured, the 
firemen were not obliged to under- 

Aas take 
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take the melancholy business, four 
labourers, who were present, vo- 
lunteered their services in digging, 
and about half past two discovered 
the body of Mrs. Jerams, the el- 
derly woman, and, shortly after, 
her youngest son, a fine young man, 
of 18 years, a postillion, and ano- 
ther son, a groom, 23 years of age. 
The bodies, when found, were en- 
tirely naked, the hair burned off; 
but, from the suddenness of the 
house falling in, they were not de- 
faced, but appeared parboiled from 
the heat. At this moment, a ser- 
vant in livery appeared, with his 
wife, and claimed the wretched suf- 
_ferers, as his mother and brothers : 
but this was not the measure of 
their grief; for the next body found 
was their infant child, 11 months 
old, who, with its infant brother, 3 
years old, fell victims to the flames. 
28th. The ticket 8,004, drawn 
this day in the Boydell lottery, was a 
prize of the Shakspeare gallery, 
containing the whole of the large 
pictures now exhibiting, together 
with all the estate, right, and inte- 
rest of Messrs. Boydell in these 
premises. Mr. Tassie, of Leicester- 
quare, a gentleman celebrated for 
he love of the arts, was the fortu- 
nate holder. 
29th. A coroner’s inquest was 
held on the body of Mr. Tiffin, a 
respectable tradesman in Warwick- 
Jane, Newgate-street, who was 
found dead in his bed, by the side of 
his wife, at four o’clock on Sunday 
morning last. It came out in evi- 
dence, that the unfortunate man 
had long been in the habit of early 
drinking to a great excess. Some 
doubts arising as to the cause of his 
death, the body was opened by Mr, 
Ramsden, who declared him to have 
taken a pill of an opiate quality, 
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that was probably the cause of his 
death. On this the jury found a 
verdict of lunacy. 

The same morning, a finell Py) 
young lad, the son of Mr. Withers, 
a publican, in Palace-yard, going to 
shoot sparrows in Tothill-fields, his _ 
piece missing fire, he attempted to 
draw the charge ; while so doing, 
his companion, playing with a a 
stick, touched the trigger, when the — 
piece went off, and lodged the con- 4 
tents in his right hand, which was : | 
most dreadfully shattered. lg a 

A Jetter in this day’s gazette, — 
from lieutenant Wallow, of the — 
Swan hired-cutter, announces the 4] 
capture of the Flip, Dutch priva. 
teer, with eightcen men, and the” 
recapture of a brig which she had” 
taken. i 

30th. Yesterday evening prepa- 
rations were made for removing the 
vessel whose head and stern- posts, © 
by fitting into a groove in the walls 
of the entrance to the London 2 
docks, from the river Thames, had 
served, and can hereafter be re- 
placed to serve, as a stop-gate i 
against the tide. Some difteultya 
attended this operation, owing to 
the swelling of the wood since the 
vessel was “built, in the situation 4 
above described; and the aid of — 
screws was necessary, besides the 
amazing buoyancy of the vessel, 23 * 
feet deep in the water, to free ‘hem 
from the grooves in the walls, The 
tide serving about 11, the water 
was pumped out of her, she rose, — 
and was towed to the north-east — 
corner of the entrance basin, where — 
she now lays. This morning, at 95 _ 
150 trading vessels, in the vicinity 
of Hermitage-bridge, hoisted their — 
flags and pendants, upon a salute _ 
announcing the opening of the 
dock; and, at 10, the vessel desa 

tined 
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tined to the honour of being the 
first to enter this noble work, be- 
gan to dress herself in her most 
splendid style. At half past ten 
this business was completed, and 
| she displayed 57 different flags, be- 
ing the trading colours of every port 
and nation expected to use this 
) dock, and store their merchandize 
} mn the depositories prepared for 
| their reception. In this number 
were observed the following: the 
flags of the East-India company 
upon the bewsprit; of the West- 
India company upon the yard-arm ; 
| American colours ; Russia, Prussia, 
Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Na- 
ples, &c. upon the starboard ; 
| Malta, Sardinia, &c. larboard. At 
| 11, three boats from the shore, 
| with the band belonging to the 1st 
/ regiment of royal London volun- 
teers, came on board. Being seated 
in the boat, they continued ‘playi ing 
) loyal airs. About the same time, 
captain Walton and captain Owen, 
principal dockers, went on board, 
_and gave captain Stoude, the master 
of the vessel, the necessary instruc- 
tions for the ceremony, and accom- 
modation of the company invited. 
The vessel was the London Packet 
(a beautiful two masted vessel, laden 
with wine, from Oporto ; and the 
_ company being on board, she pro- 
ceeded, under the care of Mr. 
Marshall, the river pilot, to the en- 
trance of the outer lock, where he 
— her, and captains Walton, 

wen, and Huddart took charge 
of her. The swivel-bridge was 
thrown open, with the assistance of 
eight men only, at 12 o’clock, and 
at one she entered the lock leading 
from the river to the entrance ba- 
sin. On board were Mr. Rennie, 
the engineer, under whom these a- 
mazing works have been construct- 
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ed, and a large party of noblemen, 
ladies, and gentlemen. Several 
guns were, at the same time, fired 
by the ships to welcome the event. 
The London Packet proceeded ma- 
jestically across the entrance basin ; 
and, at 25 minutes past one, entered 
the great dock; the immense con- 
course of spectators, who lined the. 
banks of the locks and docks, sa- 
luting her with nine huzzas.. Im. 
mediately on her entering the dock, 
the band on board struck up ** Rule 
Britannia.” She was towed along 
the north bank of the dock, to the 
upper or north-east corner, where 
she was, about two o’clock, moored 
for the purpose of unloading her 
cargo. About three o’clock it was 
high water, and the tide flowed 22 
feet above the cil of the outer lock. 
Among the company upon the quays 
were, the duke of St. Albans, earl 
Temple, the Portuguese and Hano- 
verian ambassadors, sir Andrew 
Hammond, sir J. B. Warren, al- 
dermen Le Mesurier and Rowcroft, 
the directors, &c. The dock was 
nearly covered with a thin ice, the 
cold being intense, and a consider- 
able fall of snow or sleet at the same 
time, together with the miserably 
dirty state of the banks of» the 
docks, for want of pavement; all 
these circumstances contributed to 
lessen the effect and the pleasure of 
this truly gratifying scene. Ropes 
were previously laid across the 
dock, for towing the ship to the 
opposite bank, where she was 
greeted by the huzzas of an immensé 
concourse of spectators of the most 
respectable class. ‘The band of the 
Fast-India volunteers was stationed 
there, and played several excellent. 
and appropriate pieces of music. 

A young man, the same day, fell 
down off the kirb, ia ‘Thames-street, 

Aad nearly 
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nearly opposite the Custom-house, 
and narrowly eseaped being run 
over by a loaded cart, which pas- 
sed close by his head : asit was, his 
Jeft leg was broke so dreadfully that 
he was taken to the hospital with a 
certainty that amputation would be 
necessary. 

- 30th. Lady Blount, widow of sir 
Walter Blount, bart. of Mawley- 
hall, in Shropshire, and daughter 
and co-heiress of James lord Aston, 
was burnt to death. This dreadful 
accident happened in the dining- 
parlour, at Basford, in Stafford- 
shire, immediately after the cloth 
had been laid for dinner, and was 
occasioned, we understand, by a 
spark flying from the fire upon her 
Ladyship’s muslin dress. Before 
the servants could arrive to assist 
her, she was enveloped in flames ; 
and the curtains of one of the win- 
dows, with which she endeavoured 
to extinguish them, had taken fire, 
so as to endanger the safety of the 
house. After lingering about five 
hours in excruciating agony, which 
she bore with fortitude and resigna- 
tion, her ladyship expired, in the 
70th year of her age, 

31st. The fall of snow throngh- 
out Shropshire has been so great, 
that the mails haye not arrived there 
for many hours after their time, 
during the Jast three days: on the 
high ground between Oxford and 
Cheltenham it was drifted to the 
height of ten feet. 

A girl, about fifteen. years of age, 
lately eloped from her friends in 
the country, and assuming boy’s 
clothes, offered her service to the 


master of a South-Sea whaler; but 


being rejected, engaged as an ap- 
prentice to a waterman. A few 
days since, going on board the sir 
Hyde Parker, West indiaman, cap- 
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tain Smith, the boat upset, and ske: ‘ 
was with greatdifficulty saved, being 
wholly senseless when picked up. ae 
During the resuscitative process her 
sex was discovered. She has since 
been taken into the service of Mr.. 
Brock, of Stepney Causeway, and _ 
deports herself with great pro- 
priety. a 
Died.—In Canada aged 102, ” 
Vityenti Fohis, a native of China, — 
said to be descended from the race | 
of the ancient Chinese emperors, — 
and brought to America in early © 
youth X 


FEBRUARY. 


1st. The earl of Abergayenney 
Kast Indiaman sailed from Ports- © 
mouth this day in company with the 7) 
outward-bound ships; when, the 7 
weather proving adverse, the com- )| 
modore made signal on Tuesday fo 
them to put into Portland Roads. 
‘The Abergavenny having a pilot on © 
board who did not seem well ace 
quainted with the coast, she struck be 
on the shambles of the Bill of Port. || 
land, about two miles from the 7 | 
shore. Captain Wordsworth and’ 
his officers were of opinion that the | 
ship might be got off without sus- 
taining material damage ; and accor- ~ 
dingly no guns of distress were fired _ 
for upwards of an hourand half,when ~ 
20 were discharged, All this time — 
the people were free from alarm, 
and no idea prevailed that it would ~ 
be necessary to hoist out the boats. — 
About five P. M. things bore a money 
i 


unfavourable aspect ; the carpenter 
announced that a considerable leak — 
was discovered near the bottom of 
the chain-pumps, which it was not 
in his power to stop. The pumps 
were set a-going, and part of the 

cen 


erew endeavoured to bail her at the 
fore-hatch, but all attempts to keep 
the water under werein vain. At 
six P. M. the ineyitable loss of the 
| ship became apparent ; other leaks 
were discovered ; the wind had in- 
creased. to a gale; and the severe 
beating of the vessel upon the rocks 
weatened immediate destruction. 
As the night advanced, the situa- 
} tion of all on board became more 
terrible. At seven, the company 
| was nearly exhausted ; and the pur- 
| ser, Mr. Mortimer, was sent in one 
of the ship’s boats with the papers 
| and dispatches. The third mate, a 
cousin of the captain, accompanied 
le purser, with about six seamen. 

| One boat came off from the shore, 
ek took on board the Misses 
vans, Miss Jackson, Mr. Rut- 
ledge, and Mr. Taylor, a cadet, all 
| Passengers. About 9 o’clock, the 
| dreadful crisis approached; the 
| Passengers were informed of their 
| Situation, and every man was aware 
of his fate. .'The sailors, ina state 
of desperation, insisted on more li- 
quor; but the oflicers guarded the 
Spirit-room, and remained there 
Sect while the ship was sinking. 
Just before she went down, Mr. 
get, the chief mate, went to 
tain Wordsworth, and said, 

We have done all we can, sir; 
she will sink in a moment.” The 
an replied, ‘‘ It cannot be help- 
od’s will be done.” At 11, 
le sea gave her a sudden shock, 
and she sunk in 12 fathoms water; 
| atwhich time between 80 and 90 
=, were clinging to the tops of 
masts, and were afterwards taken 
off. When the ship sunk, she did 
not go down in the usual way, by 
ing first upon her beam-ends : 

; deviation is supposed to have 
arisen from her being laden with 
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treasure and porcelain avare. . She 
had 70,000l. in speice on Soard, and 
nearly 400. persons. The crew con~ 
sisted of 160 men, and, there were 
between 50 and GO passengers; the 
rest were recruits: about 30 China~ 
men were also on baard. The to- 
tal number of the drowned is esti- 
mated at 300, and the whole value 
of the cargo at 200,000]. Nothing 
vas saved except the dispatches and 
some valuable prints, which had been 
sent out for general Lake. Captain 
Wordsworth, at the moment the 
ship was going down, was seen 
clinging to the ropes. Mr. Gilpin, 
one of the mates, used every 
persuasion to induce him to save his 
life, but all in yain.—The names of 
the persons said to. have been saved, 
are, Messrs. G. W. KE. Steuart, 2d 
mate ; J. Wordsworth, 3d ditto; 
T. Gilpin, 4th; J; Clark, 5th; H. 
Mortimer, 6th; Davie, surgeon 5 
Steuart, purser; Abbot, gunner 5 
Addwater, carpenter; White mid- 
shipman and cockswain; Pitcher, 
Rason, Yates, and Barnet, midship- 
men; Akers, ship’s steward; Ivers, 
boatswain’s 2d mate; Dunn and 
Williams, gunner’s mates; Barrett, 
Boyd, Palmer, Thompson, and J. 
Thompson,quarter-masters; Lundie, 
baker; Parsons, Swinie, and Bonge, 
seamen, and J. Thompson, Chinese 
servant. Passengers, ‘I. Evans, esq. 
senior, merchant; Misses vans and 
Jackson; Mr. Rontledge; cornet 
Burgoyne, 8th laght-dragoons; Dr. 
Maxwell; Mr.Evans’s black servant; 
Messrs. Baillie,Gramshaw,C.Taylor, 
Thwaits, and Johnson, cadets. Ex. 
clusive of the above persons, about 
20 soldiers, and from 40 to 50 of 
the petty-oflicers, and others of the 
ship’s company, were saved, whose 
names have not yet been ascer- 
tained, The total number saved is 
hi . ~  seckoned 
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reckoned at from 90 to 100 per- 
sons. : 

Captain Forbes and three pri- 
vates, taken from the wreck ina 
benumbed state, and put into the 
hold of a small fishing vessel, with 
as many as she could safely stow, 
to be conyeyed to Weymouth, died 
in gaining the shore, though a dis- 
tance of not more than 2 miles ; all 
of whom, together ‘with sergeant 
Hart, who died the same day, were 
buried on Friday with military ho- 
nours. The spar-deck of the ship 
is come up, and with it many trunks 
and light goods; amongst others, the 
writing-case of cornet Burgoyne ; 
it was found by some peasants near 
Osmington, who not knowing the 
nature or consequence of some pa- 
pers therein (as a will and other 
documents, with a considerable sum 
of money), took it to Mr. Coates, 
the vicar of the parish, who received 
the whole, and sent to inform Mr. 
Burgoyne thereof, who is come 
down to take possession of his pro- 


perty. Since this, many boxes have- 


been found empty. he ship has 
been surveyed, and the company 
mtend making an attempt to weigh 
her; and every hope is entertained 
of their succeeding in it, as she lies 
in not more than 10 fathoms of 
water. Her yards, masts, &c, have 
been brought into Weymouth. 

5th. This night, as two Trinity 
lighters were taking ballast between 
Woolwich and Barking Creek, a 
squall of wind coming on, they sunk. 
Al} the men saved themselves by 
taking to their boats, except one of 
the name of Balger, of Shadwell, 
who was drowned. He has lefta 
wife and a large family. 

6th. This night a fire broke out 
at the shop of Mr. Pepy’s, a cutler, 
in the Poultry, which raged furious- 
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ly for some time ; but, by the earl¥ 
arrival of. the engines, was got un~ 
der, after consuming the interior 
and back part of the premises. 
The whole was subdued by 1k 
o’clock. - 
7th. This morning, at 7 o’clock, 
the servant maid of Mr. Niclds, No. 
2, Paradise-row, Chelsea, near the” 
college, got up, as usual, to light 
the fire: in a quarter of an hour 
after, the family were alarmed by 
the cry of fire from some of the © 
neighbours. On getting up and ~ 
going into the kitchen, a most me- 
Jancholy spectacle presented itself— 
the servant maid lying on the floor 
with her clothes burnt off, and her. — 
self burnt in such a shocking man- 
ner, that she survived but a few © 

minutes, 
9th. The gazette of this day con- 
tains the following letters :—one’ 
from captain Nourse, of the Barba- — 
does, to commodore Hood, dated in — 
November, announcing the capture — 
of L’Heureux French privateer, of 
10 six pounders and 80 men, nine 
days from Guadaloupe.—Another — 
from captain Cadogan, of theCyane, — 
dated off Antigua, Dec. 12, men-_ 
tioning the capture, off Mariga-— 
lante, of the Buonaparte privateer — 
brig, of 18 long French 8-pounders, — 
and 150 men. ‘There were no mew 
killed or wounded by the enemy's — 
fire on board the Cyane, though 
some were hurt by the accidental 
explosion of a cartridge.—A third 
letter from Lord M. Kerr, of the- 
Fisgard, dated Dec. 22, (a duplicate 
of one addressed to lord Nelson), — 
states the capture of the French 
privateer Le Tigre, formerly the 
Angola of Liverpool, from Cayenne 
to Cadiz, mounting 12 18 pound — 
earronades, and two brass 4 poun- — 
ders, with 40 men. She had cap 
- tured 
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tured an English brig from London 
to St. Michael’s, the master and 
crew of which were on board. 

The gazette also contained a 
proclamation, cautioning the inha- 
bitants of the coast against any inter- 
course with vessels from the Medi- 
terranean, and ordering increased 
vigilance in cases of quarantine, ob- 
serving that, ‘* whereas from the sea- 
son of the year in which the yellow 


fever has continued its ravages in 


those places where it has already ap- 
peared, there is no ground of confi- 
dence or hope that the comparative 


coldness, and the temperature of this 


climate, can afford any obstacle to 
its introduction and progress in our 
kingdom.” As a measure of further 
precaution, a board of health is to 
be established. 

John Steward was examined at 
Bow-street, ona charge of throwing 
a quart bottle from the gallery of 
Drury-lane theatre into the pit, on 


the preceding evening ; by which 


one woman was much wounded in 
the head, and another slightly hurt: 
Mr. Graham réquired 200). bail ; 
which being unable to procure, he 
Was committed to prison for trial, 

A decision, lately, in Westminster- 
hall, has established the point, that 


Parish officers receiving a particular 


sum, previous to the birth, from the 
father of an illegitimate child, to 
free him from future claims on ac- 
count of such child, act illegally ; 


and that the officers cannot, ac- 
cording to law, do more than ac- 


@ept a security to indemnify the 
parish. 

~ 11th. By noon, the hill behind 
the goal at Hertford was covered 
with the concourse of innumerable 
Voters, not less than 2500, out of 
3000, which is the whole number in 
the county. The friends of Mr. 
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Baker filled the road in procession, 
with music and colours, from Hod- 
desdon to Hertford, and were met 
by those on the Ware side of the 
county at the end of the town; 
while those in the interest of Mr. 
Brand thronged, but not in such 
numbers, from the Hatfield and 
Welwyn side. Mr. Baker. was pro- 
posed in an appropriate speech by 
Sir John Sebright, bart. seconded by 
Sir Abraham Hume, bart. ; and Mr. 


‘Brand by Mr. Whitbread and Mr.’ 


Hale. The two candidates then ad- , 
dressed the assembly in terms highly 
creditable to each other, expressing 
no difference but in politics. About 
3 o’clock the poll began; and by 4 
Mr. Baker was278a head. It was 
resumed next day, when, it being 
1556 for Mr. Baker, and 1076 for 
Mr. Brand (total 2632), the latter 
declining the unequal contest in the 
handsomest manner, Mr. Baker was 
declared duly elected, and imme- 
diately chaired. In the prodigious 
crowd and press of people and car- 
riages no accident happened ; except 
that Mr. Jackson of Buckland died 
during dinner at one of the inns. 
Mr. serjeant Runnington assisted 
Mr. sheriff Garrow, for which he re- 
ceived 501.. Mr. Baker took his 
seat in the house of commons on 
the Friday following. Thus termi- 


‘nated a contest which threatened 


the peace of the county, but has 
happily established it on the firmest 
basis, by the temperate conduct of 
the candidates, and has, we trust, 
established in the minds of the 
electors a just discernment of their 
true interests and those of the con- 
stitution, not in the vehemence of a 
party contending for a shadow, 
but in the sober reflection of Eng- 

lishmen. 
12th, The new bridge at Widford, 
near 


/ 
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near, Chelmsford, received s9 much 
damage by. the. great swell of, water 
during the last week, that this morn- 
ing, about 4 o’clock, as the, mail- 
toach was passing over it, it sud-, 
denly gave way, and the passengers, 
escaped only by the velocity wath 
which the carriage was going, as, a 
few moments, afterwards, a. great 
part of it fell in. The coachman 
and guard, much to their credit, im~ 
mediately. took the necessary pre- 
cautions to, prevent other carriages, 
from passing ; and the coaches now. 
take the circuitous route of Baddow 
or W rittle. 

Messrs. Heriot, Taylor, M‘ Mil- 
lan, and othatas the proprietors, 
printers, and publishers of the Sun 
and True Briton newspapers, were 
brought into the court of King’s 
Bench to receive.sentence for a libel 
inserted in those papers against lord 
St. Vincent; when Mr. Heriot was 
sentenced to six: months imprison- 
ment, Mr. Taylor to pay a fine of 
100. marks, and the printers and 
publishers to one months imprison- 
ment. ; 

A gang of robbers, who have 
Jately committed great depredations 
in the neighbourhood of Bristol 
and the Hot Wells, were some days 
since taken in 2 rock, called giant’s 
hole. Four of them were at the 
time frying eggs and bacon, having 
sent two women, belonging tothe 
gang, for beer. “They had furnished 
the cayern in a very comfortable 
manner, with chairs, tables, beds, 
&c: 

A few days ago, the extraordina- 


ty number of five lambs was taken, 


alive from a ewe belonging to Mr, 
Holmwood of Pilstie, in Cuckfield, 
Sussex, which had been killed on 
zecount of a disorder called the 
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staggerg, with which she: was suds 
denly. affected, 

15th. A few.days ago two respect. 
able young men, of the names of i 
Rippou and Smith, haying set out i 
from Stamford to visit some friends 
at Baston, proposed to skait thither 
along the river, when, before they’ 
had, proceeded far, the ice gave way, — 
and they were both drowned. ?' 

The female servant of a farmer at 
1's undenhall, Norfolk, having lighted k 
a fire in a heater stove, in which her — 
master had inmantionsly, placed a can, a 


4 
ca 
i 


Y 


plosion took place, which killed the 7 
poor woman on the spot, and did | 
considerable damage to the house. 
As a, person of the name of Cars — 
ter was returning, with his wife and 


a cart, from Wisbech to Emneth, iy 
the horse, on leaving the town, got — 
out of the road, and overturned the ~ 
cart into the new canal, by which ~ 
Messrs. Carter and Burridge were 
drowned. + 

A poor man, 75. years of age, re. ie 
siding in Castle-Cary, lately strang~ — 
led himself in his apartment. He | 
was so determined on the commis- | 
sion of suicide, thats sitting on the 


his wate he forcibly bent himseli i. 
forward, and so continued till he — 
expired. His wife, who has for 
many years been confined to her 
bed, was in the room, and knew 
pains of the transaction till he wa 
dead. 

Lately, a fine youth, aged 17, 
son of Mr. A. Staffurth, a maltster; 
near Ramsey, Huntingdon, on turn=_ 
ing round the malt, had his hea 7 


the wall, by which it was er uahedl 74 
pieces. ie 
17th 
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7th. Mr. W. Spencer, a re- 
spectable farmer at Balsham, Cain- 
Dridgeshire, who ‘had enjoyed an 
Vninterrupted state of health ali his 
Jife, was afew days since, in the 
‘79th year of his age, overturned in 
@ taxed-cart, by which he was so 
“much bruised as to expire in about 
an hour. 
~ 18th. Some valuable copper mines 
have lately been discovered on the 
“duke of Bedford’s estate in Devon- 
, Ne near Marvel Downs; a ‘hill 
about 700 feet above the levél of 
| “the adjacent river, under Which a 
‘tunnel is now forming that will be 
| 93 miles and ‘a half Jong. © This 
“tunnel crosses a rich vein of copper 
yom. In the court of King’s 
‘Dench an action was brought by Mr. 
joutherwood, a custom-house offi- 
r, against Mr. Ramsden, ‘an emi- 
| “nent cow keeper, 50 years old, and 
ae a wife and large family, for 
| the seduction of his daushter. He 
| met her in Newgate-street; and, 
M nding he would make a settle- 
ment on her, enticed her to live 
with him in various places, till she 
‘Proved pregnant: when he aban- 
“doned her.—The defendant at- 
_ tempted to repel the charge, by pro- 
| ducing some female witnesses, of 
Noose character, to prove that Bliza- 
| beth Southerwood had been de- 
~bauched before the defendant knew 


* 


; 


damages 300!. 

Oth. The court of King’s Bench 
“occupied for 17 hours onthe 
fal of an indictment, which charg- 
lieutenant coloriel Robert Pus. 
agham, of the Cheshire fencibles, 
John Edwards, esq. with'a con. 

°o 
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spiracy, to'procure the consent of 
the prosecutor to a separation from 
his wife, and'to compel him to allow 
her a large separate maintenance, 
and that by charging him with 
crimes of the most abominable Kind, 
From the evidetice it appeared, that 
the prosecutor, George ‘Townsend 
F'orreste, esqr. of Eimly, in W-orees- 
tershire, was married ‘to-a Miss 
Jones, of that county, with whom 
hte lived for some years in the great- 
est harmony. ‘The deferidants were 
near relations to her, the latter 
(Mr. Edwards) by marriage. Great 
habits of intimacy and friendship 
subsisted between these parties for 
years, until the défendant, colonel 
Passingham, seduced the prosecu- 
tor’s wife. Irom that time a con. 
spiracy was formed to charge the. 
prosecutor with unnatural propen- 
sities, in order to procure the con- 
templated separation. Reports were 
at first circulated, letters were then 
dispersed, which stated various 
practices of the prosecutor’s tend. 
ing to diabolical crimes; and, lastly, 
persons were produced before the 
magistrates at Bow-street, who gave 
such positive testimony, on oath, of 
the most shocking crimes, as induc- 
ed them to issue a warrant'for the 
apprehension of the prosecutor. 
He was arrested on the coast of 
Kent; but, upon a further investi- 
gation, the principal witness retract. 
ed his assertion, and acknowledged 


‘it was false—The prosecutor him- 


self was near four hours under éx- 
amination: in ‘the course of ‘which, 


‘he was frequently so agitated’as to 
be deprived of speech, particularly 


when the ‘subject of ‘his’ wife and 
children ‘was ‘called ‘in question. 


‘His own evidence, and that of the 
“greater part of his witnesses, esta- 


blished the facts chargéd'in the in- 
dictment. 
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dictment.. After an investigation of 
17 hours, in the course of which 30 
witnesses were examined, and many 
circumstances transpired at which 
human nature must shudder, the 
jury, without a moment's hesitation, 
found the defendants guilty of all 
the charges stated in the indict- 
ment. 

22d. At the Old Bailey, J. R. 
Turner was tried for forging a re- 
ceipt for the sale of 70001. stock, 
the property of W. Waltham. The 
prisoner had been several years a 
clerk in the house of Messrs. Sto- 
nard and Ryan, cornfactors; by 
which he knew that Mr. W. had 
10,0001. stock in the three per cent. 
reduced. He procured a recom. 
mendation to a stock-broker, to 
whom he applied to sell out 70001. 
stock, and the prisoner gave him a 
receipt for the value. Mr. Alley 
and Mr. Gurney, for the prisoner, 
argued, that the stock not having 
been actually transferred, the cri- 
minal action was not, in point of 
fact, committed, and that therefore 
the prisoner was entitled to his ac- 
quittal.—The court, however, over- 
ruled this, and said, that if the 
malus animus was evident in an ac- 
tion in an inchoate state, the person 
whose mind was so discovered, was 
as guilty as when it was completed 
by any subsequent proceeding in 
the same act. It was for having 
signed the name of another man, 
with intent to defraud, that he was 
indicted. Guilty, death. 

John Hodges, Edward Mahon, 
and John Rumball, were tried for 
assaulting Mr. Edmund Lodge on 
the highway, and under a threat of 
accusing him of an unnatural crime,. 
taking from his person two bank 
notes, value 10l. and 5l. his. pro- 
perty, Guilty, death, 
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The circumstances of this case 
were of the most horrible nature ; 
and it was not until the prisoners had — 
received considerable sums of mo- 
ney from the prosecutor, and had 
made a further demand of 250l. 
that he had courage to lay open the 
transaction, Mr. Lodge is a gen« 
tleman of unblemished character. 

23d. This morning, at 6 o’clock, 
a fire broke out in the house of Mr. 
Mayo, an upholsterer, No. 8, Que- 
bec-street, Oxford-street, which de- — 
stroyed the premises, and damaged 
those adjoining—Mr. Mayo pe- — 
rished in the flames. 

This day wasappointed for the con- — 
firmation of the election of Dr.Charles ~ 
Manners Sutton to the see of Can- — 
terbury. The ceremony took place 
at Bow-church, Cheapside. Soon 
after ten o’clock, the commissioners 
under the great seal, the bishops of — 
Winchester, Bathand Wells, Exeter, 
Chichester, Chester, and Rochester, © 
the arch- bishop elect, sir W. 
Wynne, and sir W. Scot, chancellors 
of the province of Canterbury; sir 
John Nicol, the king’s advocate ge- 
neral; Dr. Lawrence, and twelve 
other learned doctors, and about as 
many proctors, in their full robes, 
assembled in the vestry-room. As 
soon as the procession entered the 
church, a grand performance on 
the organ commenced ; after which » 
was read part of the morning ser- 
the commissoners. then left 
their pews, and took their seats — 
round a table in the middle aisle. 
The bishop of Winchester, as pre- » 
sident, in an arm chair, with his 
back to the altar, read the appoint- 
ment of the commission under the 
great seal, and several other docu- 
ments, Sir W. Scott then present- 
ed himself at the foot. of the table, 
and said ; ae 

oy 


‘¢ | attend as proxy for the dean 
| and chapter of the cathedral church 
of Canterbury, and present to your 
grace a certificate of your being 
elected to be archbishop and pastor 
of the said see, and pray that your 
grace will be pleased to give your 
consent to the said election.” 

After some ceremonial forms 
being gone through by the officers 
of the court, the arch-bishop elect 
made the following declaration in a 
loud voice: 

“In the name of God, amen: I, 
Charles Manners Sutton, by divine 
permission, bishop of Norwich, re- 
gularly and lawfully named and 
elected archbishop and yastor of 
the cathedral and metropolitical 
church of Christ, Canterbury, and 
to accept of such election of myself 
and my person, so, as is assigned, 
made and celebrated, on the part 
and behalf of the Rev. the dean 
and chapter of the said cathedral 
and metropolitical church of Christ, 
Canterbury, earnestly requested and 
entreated, trusting in the clemency 
of Almighty God, do accept of such 
election of myself and my person, 
$0 as is premised made and cele- 
brated, to the honour of Almighty 
God, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost ; 
and do give my assent and consent, 
in this writing, to the said election, 
being once and again asked and en- 
treated thercto.”’ 

‘Sir W. Scott then prayed that 
their lordships would be pleased to 
_ upon them the duty of the con- 

ation, and to decree that it be 
proceeded in according to the form 
of the said letters patent, and the 
exigency of the law: in answer to 
which the bishop of Winchester re- 
plied, in the name of himself and 

reverend brethren, ‘* In obedi- 
ence to the command of the sove- 
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reign, they would take upon them 
the duty of the confirmation ;” and 
accordingly decreed that William 
Moore, esq. be their actuary in this 
behalf. 

Sir W. Scott then presented to 
their lordships the archbishop, and 
said, 

‘*T do hereby judicially produce 
his lordship.” 

And, as proctor for the dean 
and chapter, exhibited a mandate 
with a certificate thereupon endors- 
ed, touching the execution of the 
said mandate against all and singular 
opposers: and prayed they might be 
publicly called. 

The bishop of Winchester gave 
directions that the opposers should 
be called ; which was done ina loud 
voice by the officer of the court, in 
the body of the church ¢ but no ene 
answering, the business proceeded 
without interruption. 

His grace then presented himself 
at the foot of the table, and kneel- 
ing, administered to himself three 
oaths ; viz. A disavowal of any be- 
lief in popery, or the power ef the 
pope; his firm belief in the holy 
scriptures; and his declaration, 
faithfully to preside over the see to 
which he had been elected. 

Several other documents were 
then read ; and sir W. Scott prayed 
a public instrument, and letters tes- 
timonial, to be made out, touching 
and concerning the confirmation, 
which were decreed. 

The procession then returned to 
the vestry in the same order as they 
came, during which time, a grand 
piece of music was played upon the 
organ. 

25th. A most magnificent enter. 
tainment was given by their majes- 
ties at Windsor Castle, whichis ad- 
mitted not to have been equalled by 

any 
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any siice they came t6 the throne. 
hé arrangements, which had been 
fhaking for a considerable length of 
time, were éntirély undér the di- 
rection of his majesty ; and the ex- 
pences, at the lowest computation, 
#ré estimated at 50,0001. A new 
. Service of plate, supposed to be thé 
Most magnifi¢eit in Europé, was 
used on this occasion, and the 
Fooths were illuiiinated by the silver 
chandeliers brought from Hanover, 
interspersed amongst a variety of 
Superb glass lustres, all of new pat- 
terns. About 400 of the nobility 
and persons of fashion were invited 
some weeks since; and the enter- 
tainments were to consist of a ball, 
€ards and music. The concert con- 
Sisted of the oratotio of Esther, the’ 


composition of Handel, and which | 


has not been performed in this 
country for the last twenty years, 

The Staffordshire militia and Ox- 
ford blues guarded the avenues 
leading to thé castlé, About 7 
6’clock the’ company began to as- 
semble. A party of the Oxford- 
blues, with two officers, were sta+ 
tioned from the great hall dcors to 
the top of the first flight of stairs ; 
and as any of the royal family en- 
tered, or field-officers, the men pre- 
Sented arms, and tlic officers saluted 
them. Bods 

The company, as they proceeded 
imto the castle, were intrdduted 
into the royal’ presence by their 
majesties pages, the same as ona 
court-day. After they had paid 
their respects to' their majesties, they 
proceeded to view the rooms, and 
as the visitors increased in number, 
the effect was considerably height- 
ened by the brilliancy of the dres- 
ses. 

The coticert commenced at 8 
’clock, ip the antichamber ; and'at 
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10 the ball began in the ball-room, 
the floor of which was painted in @ 
beautifulmanner. The first dancé © 
was led off by the duke of Cam- 
bridge and the princess Augusta, — 
The attention of the company ap- — 
peared most attracted by the novel | 
and grand appearance of four silver — 
tables between each window. Two | 
of them came from Hanover, and 
had been repaired and beautified — 
for this occasion. Under the centre © 
are the Hanoverian arms, borne by | 
a horse, and the feet of the tables — 
represent lions paws. One of the 
other two tables was presented by | 
the corporation of London to king — 
William, and the other by the samé 
body to queen Anne. The magni. | 
ficent effect of the tables was con | 
siderably heightened by 4 “most 
elegant pier glassés over each, with” 
silver frames, also from Hanover. “| 
- At the fire-places were four large” 
and beautiful dogs, of solid silver, | 
for burning wood instead of coals, 
and similar to those used in the time | 
of Henry VILE. Their majesties 
and the royal family supped in thé 
guard-room. <A table, as on all) 
public occasions, was set apart for 
them, and was elevated upona tem-: 
porary platform, raised about 8 in=) 
ches from the floor, for the purpose / 
4 


of enabling the royal family to be 

hold the company, and to gratify 
the curipsity of their guests. Twe 
tables were laid on each side the 
room which held about sixty each,” 
The plate on the royal table wai 
entirely gold—the whole service wai 
new for the occasion,—Nothing 
but silver was used at all the othet 
tables. The beautiful damask 
ble-linen was spun by the princes: 
ses.. ‘The supper consisted of th 
choicest delicacies, among which wa 

an abundance of pine-applés ‘and | 


‘other delicious fruits of natural 
growth. Eighty of the young gen- 
tlemen of Eton school supped in the 
presence chamber; his majesty 
having been to the school to in- 
yite them.—Hler majesty’s private 
rooms were illuminated with beauti- 
ful Egyptian lustres, and nothing 
but wax was burnt throughout the 
}eastle. Every bed in the town was 
engaged, in consequence of which 
upwards of 100 of the Bow-street 
trole were stationed along the 
road for the protection of those who 
might return to town. 
_ Theladies dresses were sumptuous 
‘in the extreme. 

The gentlemen were dressed in 
the full Windsor uniform, except 
t ose who wore the military habit 
of their respective regiments. Some, 
however, appeared in magnificent 
court Suits. 
26th. Her majesty gave a grand 
public breakfast at Frogmore, 
which was attended by about 200 
srsons of distinction. ‘The com- 
ny were waited upon by the 
servants in full dress livery. 


| 
| 


commenced, which continued 


27th. This day, about 2 o’clock, 
a groom belonging to sir Thomas 

msden was exercising a horse 
On constitution-hill, the animal 
enly took fright, and ran away 
t furiously with his rider into 
Pt James’s Park, where meeting the 
rri ge of sir F. Millman, abont 
wt way between the queen’s house 

the Stable yard gate, the groom 
ng totally unable to govern or 
rect his course, the animal ran 
h all his force between the horses 
Francis’s carriage. A cannon 


_ pall could not have occasioned more 
Vou, XLVII, ; 
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ew minutes past 3 o’clock danc-., 
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sudden destruction. The. animal 
fell with the shock, and his rider 
was thrown to the ground with 
great violence. One of the horses 
in the carriage was knocked down, 
and the pole of the carriage was 
broken. The coachman was forced 
off his box, and fell under the coach, 
but received not much injurys as 
the wheels did not pass over him ; 
one of them just grazed his head. 
By a violent swing of the car- 
riage, occasioned by the impetus of 
sir Thomas Ramsden’s horse, in 
collision with the two horses in 
the carriage, and their violent 
motion when struggling ‘together, 
sir Francis Millman’s head was 
forced through one of the front win- 
dows, the glass of which cut his 
forehead and other parts of his face, 
in several places, ina most shocking 
manner. His ancles were also sprain- 
ed severely. The horses being soon 
disengaged from their assailant, and 
the coachman replaced upon the 
box, sir Francis drove home with all 
possible speed, and surgical assist- 
ance was immediately called in: 

28th. The tunnel through Blis- 
worth Hill, near Northampton, was 
this day completed. This tunnel is 
nearly two miles in length, and has 
been one of the greatest difficulti:s 
the grand junction canal have had 
to surmount, in éxecuting their na- 
tional undertakings. It opens a 
direct intercourse with the metro- 
polis, by inland navigation, from 
the northern, north-eastern, north- 
western, and midland canals and 
manufactories, 

This day were executed, op- 
posite Newgate, John Tennant 
and Richard Hayward, alias Regi- 
nald Harwood ; the first for a rob- 
bery in the house of Mr. Shaw, of 
Bb Bridge~ 
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Bridge-street, Black Friars; and 
the latter for cutting and maiming 
Benjamin Chantry. On the pre- 
ceding day they evinced a shocking 
example of hardened depravity. 
These wretched men, from the hour 
of their confinement in the cells, 
had expressed the greatest contempt 
of their situation : When the keep- 
er went in the morning to warn them 
of their approaching execution, they 
behaved in so determined and rio- 
tous a manner, (hat it was necessary 
to secure them with heavy irons to 
the floor. Hayward, who is sup- 
posed to have procured a knife 
from his wife while she was permit- 
ted to see him, rushed upon the 
keeper during the altercation, and 
would have stabbed him with it, if 
he had not left the cell. They ut- 
tered the most horrid imprecations : 
and after declaring, in cant terms, 
that they would, “¢ die game,” 
threatened to murder the ordinary 
if he attempted to visit them. Their 
behaviour in all respects was so 
abandoned, that the attendants were 
deterred from further interference, 
and left them to their fate. At.an 
early hour this morning, both the 
above prisoners being allowed to 
walk in the press-yard, Dr. Ford 
importuned Hayward to pray; 
when the misguided wretch called 
him by every opprobrious name he 
could think of, and exhorted his 
companion to die game. ‘Tennant 
shed tears, showed some contrition, 
and suffered the ordinary to attend 
him to the scaffold. When the time 
for quitting the court-yard arrived, 
_ Hayward called to a friend to deli- 
ver hima bundle, out of which he 
took an old jacket and a pair of 
old shoes, and put them on. 
*¢ Thus,” says he, ‘ will I defeat 
the prophecies of my enemies ; they 
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haye often said I should die in my 
coat and shoes, and I am determined 
to die in neither.” Being told it 
was time to be conducted to the 
scaffold, he cheerfully attended the 
summons, having first ate some 


bread and cheese, and drank a quan. 


tity of coffee. Before he departed, 
however, he called out ina loud 
voice to the prisoners who were 
looking through the upper windows 
at him, ‘‘ Farewell my lads, I am 
just going off; God bless you !”— 


‘¢¢ Weare sorry for you,’’ replied 


the prisoners. ‘¢ 1 want none of 
your pity,” rejoined Hayward ; 
“¢ keep your Snivelling till it be your. 
own turn.” Immediately on _ his 
arrival upon the scaffold, he gave 
the mob three cheers, introducing 
each with a “hip ho!” while the 
cord was preparing, he continued 
hallowing to the mob. It was 
found necessary, before the usual 


time, to put the cap over his eyes, - 


besides a silk handkerchief by way 
of bandage, that his attention might 
be entirely abstracted from the 
spectators. Dr. Ford continued in 


prayer with Tennant,who listened to 


him, but did not join with him, 
Just as the noose was placed round 
his neck, he emphatically exclaimed, 
‘¢ Lord haye mercy upon me!’” 
Hayward muttered some words in 
reply, which were not perfectly un- 
derstood, but were supposed to be 
said to Tennant by way of re- 
proach. He then gave another hal- 
lo, and kicked off his shoes among 
the spectators, many of whom were 
deeply affected at the obduracy of 
his conduct. 
platform dropped. 

A mechanic at Bombay is said to 
have discovered a process by which 
to extract from the saw-dust and 


shavings made in building a vessel, as ~ 


much 


Soon afterwards the: \ 
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much tar as is sufficient for her out- 
fit. : 

The fire ship which was sup- 
posed to have blown up by accident, 
during the late attack of the Ame- 
ricans on Tripoli, now appears to 
have been set on fire by the crew, 
to avoid their falling into the hands 
of the encmy. By the explosion 
they destroyed two Tripolian gun- 
yessels which had approached, and 
about 100 men who had boarded, as 
well as themselves. 

_ he fever at Gibraltar* had en- 
| tirely ceased on the 21st January. 
Part of the troops under general 
Fox had landed, but there werea 
great number remaining on board 
the transports in the bay. On the 
30th, at night, there was a tremen- 
dons storm, which drove about 20 
Ships onshore: 3 of them, which 
were English, were dismasted ; and 
many others lost their anchors and 
cables, 


MARCH, 


ist. Came on the election of clerk 
for the Bridewell and Bethlem hos- 
pitals; when Mr. Poynder had 
nearly a majority of 100 above 7 
competitors. He was accordingly 
declared duly elected. 

The following appointments are 
made for Prince of Wales Island :— 
J. U1. Oliphant, esq. first in council 
and warehouse keeper ; H.S.Pearson, 
@sq. secretary to government; J. P. 
Hobson, esq. accountant ; W.Rob- 
inson, esq. assistant ; Q. D. Thomp- 
son, esq. sub-warehouse keeper and 
paymaster; W. E. Phillips, esq. 
collector of customs and jand re- 
venue; J. Erskine, esq. assistant to 
the superintendantand storekeeper ; 

the rey. A. Lake chaplain. 
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2d. The hon. captain Gardner, 
son of lord Gardner, obtained a 
verdict, with 10001. damages, in 
the court of king’s bench, against 
a Mr. Jadis, for crim. con. with his 
lady. 

3d. His highness prince Baratin- 
ski passed through Bury, in his 
way from Holkham to Bradfield,the 
seat of A. Young, esq. Attached to 
this Russian nobleman’s estate in the 
Ukraine are 25,000 male peasants; 
and, allowing for as many women, 
and only two children to each 
couple, there are 100,000souls, like 
the cattle on the ground, the abso- 
lute property ef a single indivi- 
dual. 

4th. The foundation stone of the 
East India decks, now construct- 
ing, at Blackwall, was laid by cap- 
tain Joseph Huddart, (in the ab- 
sence of the chairman, Joseph Cot- 
ton, esq. who was confined by ill- 
ness,) and John Woolmore, esq. 
the deputy chairman, with some 
others of the directors, amidst a nu- 
merous concourse of people. These 
docks, though not so large as either 
the London or West India docks, 
will be capable of .admitting ships 
of larger burthen, by having deeper 
water, and locks of larger dimen- 
sions. They consist of two docks 
and an entrance basin, that for dis- 
charging inwards will cover 18 acres 
—that for outward-bound vessels 
9 acres. The entrance basin will be 
about 3 acres. 

A court martial was held on board 
the fleet at Torbay, on eaptain 
Bligh, ofthe Warrier, on charges of 
tyranny preferred against him by 
one of his lieutenants, (wha was 
tried some time sincg for disobe- 
dience of arders and acquitted.) 
After a trial which lasted the whole 
of the day, captain B. was re- 


* Vide Chronicle, Vol. XLVI. 
Bb 2 
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primanded, with an admonition 
from the president, and restored to 
his rank. 

5th. At the Surrey quarter ses- 
sions, before serjeant Onslow and 
a full bench of magistrates, William 
Peckover, Elias Hollins, and Robert 
Bates, a master chimney-sweeper, 
were put to the bar, to answer a bill 
of indictment. charging the two first 
with stealing a number of sacks, and 
a quantity of barley-meal and malt, 
the property of Messrs. Langdale, 
Leader, and Attlee, at Wands- 
worth, to whom they were servants ; 
and Robert.Bates for receiving the 
same, knowing them to be stolen. 
It is to be remarked, that the priso- 
ner Bates had a most fortunate and 
astonishing escape last sessions, 
when he was indicted and found 
guilty for .a similiar offence, owing 
to the boy’s testimony being falsi- 
fied from his own mouth. The 
only evidence now adduced to sub- 
stantiate this charge was Knight, 
who was himself tried and acquitted 
ona similar charge: he most dis- 
tinctly proved, that he was engaged 
by the prisoners, Peckover and 
Hollins, to remove the articles; that 
they were lodged at Bates’s house, 
and were there found, under a search 
warrant, by Callender and Wood, 
constables; which articles were 
sworn to by Mr. Leader, one of the 
partners. ‘The case was fully prov- 
ed, and after an appropriate charge 
from the chairman, the jury found 
them all three guilty. Peckover 
and Hollins received sentence of 
transportation for seven years, and 
Robert Bates, the sweep, for four- 
teen years, as the receiver. 

6th. D. Campbell, a seaman of 
the Tribune, was tried by a court 
martial at Spithead, for desertion, 
and sentenced to receive 150 lashes, 
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Asthe crime which he stood charged 
withupon the books of the ship pre- 
cluded him from the benefit of prize- — 
money,theship’s company,on receiv- 
ingasharearising from their late suc- 
cess, on Friday, gavehim, each man, 
a dollar, and the midshipmen five dol- 
Jars each. This act is characteris- 
tic of British seamen, and evinces 
the general good conduct of the 
man. 
7th. Davis, astationer, convicted — 
at a late session for a fraud on the 
stamp-office, stood in the pillory, 
opposite Somerset-house, pursuant 
to his sentence. 
This morning, about four o’clock, 
in a-tremendous gale from the W. 
N. W. the wind mill of his grace the 
duke of Northumberland, situate 
near Tynemouth barracks, was 
driven into motion by the force of 
the wind, and from the rapidity of 
the movement, the friction of the 
axle-tree set fire to the adjoining © 
timber. The whole roof was soon. 
ina blaze, and went off in large 
flakes of fire. The metal wheels be- 
longing to the machinery, in a count~ 
less motion, red hot, presented to 
the eye one of the grandest and 
most awful sights which the human 
fancy can conceive. ‘The wands at 
length fell in with a mighty crash, 
bringing with them the rim of the 
building, stones, wheels, and axle- 
tree; nothing is left but the bare 
stone trunk; no lives were lost. 
The same high wind, broke adrift 
ten sail of ships in Shields har- 
bour. a 
9th. It was determined in the 
palace yard, that a tenant holding 
by the court premises of a greater 
value than 101. per annum, must 
give 6 months notice of his intention — 
to quit, or pay half a year’s rent, 
although no such agreement hoy 
4 ce 
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be expressed in his contract with his 
landlord. 

11th. This day being fixed for the 
holders of the loyalty loan to make 
the election either ofstock or money, 
applications were made at the bank 


to the amount of about 3,000,000l. 


out of the 4,000,000l. of which 
notice had been given. On Friday 
morning, the parties who contracted 


for the late loan gave in proposals 


to the chancellor of the exchequer 
for raising 1,000,000]. to pay the 
demands of the loyalty holders, and 
agreed to accept the same terms that 
those holders refused, without any 
discount whatever. The periods of 
payment are on the 26th of April, 
June, and July, the 30th of August, 
and the 27th of September. The 
loyalty holders expected to be paid 
before those instalments take place, 
and government has undertaken to 
pay them on the 5th of next month. 

12th. The gazette of this day con- 
tains a letter from captain F. F. 


- Gardner, of the Princess Royal, an- 


nouncing the capture of the Regulus 
French privateer brig, of 14 guns, 
and 84men. The vessel is an ex- 
ceeding fast sailer, and perfectly fit 
for service. 

13th. The mill belonging to Mr. 
Timothy Joslin, of Little Bardfield, 
Essex, caught fire, owing to the 
brass-work being over-heated, and 


Was consumed in a short space of 


time, together with about thirty 
quarters of wheat. The property 
was not insured. ° 

17th. A man of shabby appear- 
ance was observed lurking about 
Windsor Great Park, and on being 
questioned by the keepers, he re- 
plied, he caine there, by the appoint- 
of Mr. Pitt, to meet the king ; and 
he expected the king’s carriage to 
convey him to the castle, Having 
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evident symptoms of derangement? 
the park-keeper took him into cus- 
tody. He proved to be a native 
of Ireland, and a barrister. 

18th. A numerous body of the 
nobility and gentry of ireland, now 
in London, met to commemorate 
the anniversary of their patron saint. 
The earl Moira and the duke of 
Sussex, who had been appointed 
chairmen and president of the meet- 
ing, being unable to attend, M. 
Fitzgerald, esq. knight of Kerry, 
was called to the chair. The col- 
lection of thenight was above 1000I. 
being 3001. more than that of the 
year before. ‘I'he capital of the so- 
ciety is now about 15.0001. The 
children supported by the institution 
passed through the room, to the 
number of 150 boys, and above 
30 girls. 

20th. Morice, v. the bishop of 
Durham.—This was an appeal by 
the defendant against the decree of 
the master of the rolls, under the 
following circumstances : 

The late Mrs. Aun Cracherode, 
by her last will and testament, after 
a variety of other bequests devised 
the residue of her large property, 
amounting nearly to 30,0001. to the 
bishop of Durham, in trust, ‘* to be 
applied in acts of benevolence and 
liberality.” The bishop accordingly 
applied the interest of that residue 
in such acts of charity as he consi- 
dered to be comprehended in the 
words of the will, and the intent of 
the testatrix. The Plaintiff, as the 
next of kin to the deceased, filed a 
bill in this court for the recovery of 
that residue ; and the master of the 
rolls being of opinion that the true’ 
intent and meaning of the testatrix 
was not sufficiently expressed in the 
words of the will, and. tho’ the 
words *‘ benevolence and liberality,” 
Bb 3 without, 
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without any farther explanation, 
bore an indefinite signification, not 
sufficient to create a trust for any 
specific purpose in the bishop; his 
honour decreed, that the property 
should go to the plaintiff, as next of 
kin. From this decree the defen- 
dant appealed ; and the cause came 
on to be heard on Monday the 18th, 
before the chancellor, when it un- 
derwent a very long and able discus- 
sion, by the attorney general, Mr. 
Richards, and Mr. Martin, for the 
appellant ; and Messrs. Romilly and 
Bell, for the respondent; in the 
course of which, much legal argu- 
ment and logical reasoning were dis- 
played by the learned council on 
each side, upon the question, whe- 
ther the words ‘acts of benevolence 
and liberality” could be considered 
as meaning ** acts of charity ?” For 
this purpose, authorities from Holy 
Writ, from Cicero, Dr. Paley, the 
statute of Elizabeth, and a number 
of decided eases, were cited. The 
ford chancellor, after commenting 
on the whole of the case, considered 
that the words of the wilh were tod 
indefinite, too vague, and, too un- 
certain, to create a trust in the 
bishop of Durham; and, therefore, 
he was of opinion, that the decree 
should be affirmed. 

This day Mr. Philip’s' auction- 
room, New Bonds-street, + was 
crowded, with nobility and persons 
of distinction. After the sale of 
several choice lots of china, statues, 
&c. Mr. Philips stated the condi- 


tions of sale of the elegant house and | 


furniture, in Hill-street, Berkley- 
square, belonging to Mr. Robert 
Heathcote. The auctioneer. refer- 
red. to the printed particulars, which 
were in the hands of the company, 
for the minute description of this 
elegant mansion, held under a 
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lease from earl Berkeley, for dn 
unexpired term of 39 years, at a 
ground rent of 111. 7s. 6d.; and, 
he stated, that the cost to M. Heath- 
coate had been as follows: For the 
lease, 60001.; to Mr. Cundy, the 
architect, whose taste and judgment 
had beenso conspicuously displayed 
in the new arrangement and fitting- 
up of the house, and particularly in. 
the erection of the new and superb 
library, &c. 65511.; to Messrs. 
Marshall and Co. upholsterers, for 
furnishing, 60201.; for lookings 
glasses, 1500l.; for chandeliers, 
4821. ;, to the artist, for painting and 
decorating the Egyptian-hall, 5101.3 
and for stores and sundry fixtures, 
2001. ; making together a sum of 
21,2631.; for which expenditure, 
he was ready td produce the bills, 
should the purchaser desireit. After 
stating, that every article in Mr. 
Heathcote’s house at present, except. 
plate, jewels, linen, books, pictures, 
wines, china, glass-ware, and ap- 
parel, would go to the purchaser, 


the biddings commenced with 8000: 7 


guineas, on which several advances 
were made from different parts of 
the room, till they got up to 10,0001. 
when the contest Jay entirely be- 
tween two gentlemen, who were 


rather tardy in their advances of 50° 


and 100 guineas at a time, till at 


Jength it was knocked down at | 


12,000 guineas to P. Philips, esq. 
20th. A piece of freehold land, 
about 18 yards square, situated. in’ 


Widemarsh-street, Hertford, was: — 


sold, by auction, for the amaz- 
ing sam of 2421. being at the 


rate of 5]. 10s. the square yard, and | 


nearly, 26,7001. per acrey . 
Qist. This afternoon, as the boat: 
belonging to his majesty’s ship An=_ 
telope was coming to the jetty at 
Yarmouth, she upset, andiout of 
eleven 


- 
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eleven men who were in her, five 
‘were drowned, within 100 yards of 
the shore. The mother of one of 
the unfortunate sufferers had come 
6@ miles to see him, and was on the 
jetty when he was drowned! — 

23d. A shoemaker, named Holds- 
worth, and his wife, were committed 


- by the magistrates of Marlboroughs 


Street for trial, charged with the most 
shocking cruelty to two children of 
the former, by a previous marriage. 
The account given of the treatment 
to which these infants were sub- 
jected was very afilicting ; they were 
confined during the winter in a room 
without a fire or a bed, nearly na- 
ked, covered with sores from beat- 
ing, &c. and almost without food. 

They had been seen to pick up 
bones in the street, and to eat pota- 
toe-skins and other offals which had 
been trodden on. The magistrates 
ordered them to be taken care of. 

_ A considerable reduction has just 
taken place in tke staff of this king- 
dom. Thirteen majors and briga- 
dier-generais, employed on the vo- 
lunteer duty, have been disconti- 


- mined, with their several majors of 


brigade. 
26th. At night a fire broke out 
‘ih a range of new stables belonging 
to the George-inn, at Chertsey, 
which entirely destroyed the same, 


with four horses belonging to tra- . 


vellers, and damaged an adjoining 
house, 
The inquisitive antiquary now 
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the end of St. Ann’s-streét, on the 
east side of a road, recently cut, 
leading to Rodney-street. Here the . 
rock has been evidently excavated, 
and filled up again with loose earth. 
Other traces are discernible in the 
field above, as well as on the other 
side of a lane’ nearer the town, at 
the top of a new street, (now 


planned) to be called Gloucester- 


street, and at the corner of another 
intended street, to be denominated 
Silver-street, all just below the 
copperas-works, and on the site of 
the old mill, blown down about the 
year .1795. There has likewise 
been traced, and may now be seen,- 
as the workmen are removing the 
earth, the situation of the fort or 
battery so accurately pointed out 
by Enfield; and in the trench have 
been found many bones, broken 
glass, old bricks, remnants of a 
wall, and leaden balls. The lower 
trenches, mentioned by the same 
writer, were discovered about sixty, 
years ago, when the infirmary was 
dug; and in them were found gar- 
devin bottles, cartouches, and other 
articles left behind by the besiegers. 

Drev.—14th. In her 100th year, 
Mrs. Susannah Frank, of Loose, 
near Maidstone, Kent. 


APRIL. 


4th. The members of the lite. 
rary fund held their anniversary 


has an opportunity of gratifying. mceting at the Crown and Anchor 


himself with the examination of the 
traces of the intrenchment thrown 
up by prince Rupert, when he laid ~ 
siege to Liverpool, in the year 
1644, and described by Knfield, in 
his history of that town. It is situ. 
ated about twenty yards from the 
present London-road, and opposite 


when a communication from the 
prince of Wales was delivered by 
the earl of Chichester, (chairman) 
stating that his royal highness had 
ordered his treasurer to pay towards 
a house for transacting the business 
of the society, the sum of 2001. per , 
annum. flis royal highness also 

Bb4 declared 
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declared his readiness to afford the 
establishment every other possible 
mark of his protection and good 
wishes. 3 

The boys belonging to Christ’s 
hospital went in procession through 
the Mansion-house, before the lord- 
mayor and aldermen, and received 
the usual annual presents of a new 
sixpence, two buns, and a glass of 
wine each. ‘The lord-mayor, she- 
riffs, &c. afterwards went in proces- 
sion to Christ-church, where a ser- 
mon was preached by the rev. G. 
H. Glasse. The lord-mayor, fearing 
be should not be able to undergo 
the fatigue, alderman Le Mesurier 
acted as his representative at the 
dinner at the Mansion-house. Mrs. 
Winter, his lordship’s daughter, of- 
ficiated as lady-mayeress. The 
compary was numerous at the din- 
ner, and crowded beyond example 
at the ball in the evening. 

9th. This morning a young wo- 
man was killed in Little Britain.— 
She was serving milk; and a cart 
having drawn up close to the pave- 
ment, to make way for a loaded 
waggon, the wheel of the latter 
came in contact with the ofi-wheel 
of the cart, and threw it on the 
pavement, by which means she was 
crushed between the tail-board of 
the-cart and the house. The mo- 
ment the cart righted, she fell, and 
her death was instantaneous. ‘The 
deceased was a fine young woman, 
about 19, and had been from the 
country but three wecks. 

11th. Last Saturday, Monday, 
Tuesday, and this day, the Lascars 
of the Mahommedan persuasion, at 
the east end of the town, had a grand 
religious festival. The first day they 
went in slow procession along the 
New-road,. St. George’s in the east, 
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Cannon-street,  Ratcliff-highway, 
Shadwell, and other streets, with 
drums and tambourines. Part of 
them were selected, performing pan- 
tomimical dances; with drawn 
swords, cutting the air in various 
directions; then followed four 
blacks, in long white robes, holding 
emblematical figures in their hands. 
Another held a vase, in which was 
a fire; and a man in a white vest. 
ment, treading backwards, threw 
incense into it; another, with a 
handkerchief, fanning their faces ; 
when, at every turn of the streets, a 
groupe of the same people lifted up 
their hands and heads to the canopy 
of Heaven, hymning some passages 
out of the koran. They conducted 
themselves with great propriety, al- 
though a multitude of people fol- 
lowed them. On Monday and 
‘Tuesday they made a visit in solemn 
procession the same way; and on 
Thursday another succeeded, which 
closed their religious revelry, back 
to their place in Rateliff-highway. 
We understand this was a kind of 
jubilee in honour of the commence- 
ment of their new year, and of the 
translation of Mahommed into Pa- 
radise, and imploring him to give 
peace to the suffering world, and ~ 
them a safe return to their own 
country. F 

12th. Lieutenant J. E. Baker, 
who had lately been appointed to 
the Winchelsea, at the Nore, en- 


deavouring to join his ship, from - | 


New South-end, Essex, this morn- 
ing, about two.A. M. was unfortu- 
nately upset in a jolly-boat belong- 
ing to the Terror, (repeating signal - 
ship) when himself, Mr. Day, gun- 
ner, E. Hughes, R. Oakley, R. M. 
Mr. Grikand, T. Ralph, seamen, all 
belonging to the Terror, and a per- 
son 
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son supposed to be lieut. Baker’s 
servant, were drowned. 

13th. This night a fire broke out 
at Brampton, two miles from Hun- 
tingdon, and it could not be got un- 
der until the Chequer public-house, 
with 10 or 11 other tenements, 
were entirely consumed. It com- 
menced at the house of a baker, 
named Emery. 

18th. This morning, or last 
night, a bar of gold, value 30,000). 
was stolen out of oue of the Spanish 
prizes lying in Mr. Perry’s dock, at 
Blackwail. 

19th. This morning the principal 
partners in the houses of Messrs. 
Goldsmid and co. Curtis and co. and 
sir Francis Baring and co. waited 
upon Mr. Pitt, to give in their pro- 
posals for the Irish loan. Mr, Fos- 
ter and Mr. Vansittart were pre- 
sent. On Mr. Pitt being made ac- 
quainted with the terms offered, he 
expressed himself perfectly satisfied 
with them, and complimented the 
gentlemen on their liberality. The 
offer was as follows : 


For every 1001. to re- 
ceive 241; of 5 per 
cents, at 884 equal to £.21 

$ long annuities, ditto, 
BA = mtn im (:8%,1:5,0 

NOES a a TRY PR 

6 103 1151'9 

In case of prompt pay- 


49 


ment,,- -~ - - = 6 0 
105 1,9 
100 00 


Bonus €. 5 19 


The days of payment were thus 
arranged. 


“sumed the second mill. 
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10 percent. 20th April, 
10 30th May, 
20, ——+— 23d July, 
30; -—+-—.), 20th. Sept...) 
20 ———. 30th Dee. 
10 ——— 165th Jan. 1806. 


In an account laid before the 
house of commons, of the extraor- 
dinary expences of the army, from 
December 1803 to December 1804, 
it is stated that the sum of 15,0001. 
has been paid for the support of the 
emigrant French. 

2ist. Lieutenant and paymaster, 
T. A. Marshall, of the 1st West 
York militia, for fraudulently charg- 
ing government with considerable 
sums, for greater quantities of meat 
than were delivered to the regiment, 
viz. 7691. 6s. 5d. was sentenced by a 
court-martial to repay the same, and 
be dismissed the service. 

This night, about 9 o’clock, one 
of the extensive flour-mills . of 
Messrs. John and Charles Millwood, 
at Bromley, near Bow, in Middle- 
sex, was discovered to be on fire, 
and soon communicated to and con.- 
The pre- 
mises, which are,completely levelled 
with the’ ground, were situated at 
the northern extremity of the 
Limehouse, or Bromley-cut, being 
an artificial channel connecting the 
Thames with the river Lee. The 
mills were in the occupation of 
Messrs. Millwood, but were the 
property of J. Lockwood, esq. of 
Lambourn, in Essex. There are 
two distinctions of mills near this 
junction of the cut and the river; 
the one on the cut consisting of wa- 
ter-mills, and has received the name 
of the Four Mills; the other, adja- 
cent to the river, comprises wind- 
mills, and is called the Three Mills. 
ets The 
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The former are destroyed, the latter 
have suffered no injury whatever. 
Although the first have, for a series 
_ of years, been known by the appel- 
lation of the Four Mills, they, in 
fact, included five different aquatic 
wheels, and worked fourteen mill- 
stones. ‘The cost of the erection of 
these was only 8000I. they were in- 
sured at 10,0001. but we understand, 
‘In consequence of the prodigious in- 
crease in the price of labour and 
timber, they cannot be rebuilt at a 
less expence than double the amount 
of the sum insured. ‘The other 
buildings, which have’ been reduced 
to a, state of ruin, are two granaries 
of Messrs. Millwood’s, and one of 
Messrs. Hatch and co. and a dwel- 
ling-house, with a counting-house 
attached to it. The extremity of a 
malt-house across the channel was 
burnt, and the boarded front of a 
cottage, on the north side, was rip- 
ped off, to protect contiguous edi- 
fices. Two barges afloat, the one 
laden, the other empty, were burnt 
to the water's edge: a pleasure- 
boat, by the activity of the popu- 
lace, was rescued from the danger. 
Had not the wind suddenly turned 
to the north-east, the spacious 
structure of the distillery of Messrs. 
Hatch and co. and the adjoining 
village, must inevitably have been 
invelved in the common calamity.— 
For nearly two hours the fire raged 
with unabating fury, before any en- 
gine was brought to diminish its vio- 
lence. All the inflammable mate- 
rials on the adjacent road and 
bridge, and even the piles in the 
stream, to the distance of cight feet 
from the principal scene of the con- 
flagration, were in a blaze, and pre- 
sented a spectacle not less singular 
than terrific. About 1000 sacks of 
cern and flour are supposed to have 
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been burnt, and the total loss ix 
conjectured to be 50,0001, The 
cause of this calamity is at present 
unknown. Of the five mills, three 
had not been worked, or even 
opened, during Sunday ; the other 
two had been stopped and locked up 
at three in the afternoon of that | 
day. In the latter, the fire did not 
make its appearance until nine in 
the evening. It is possible that the 
latent heat in a part of the machi-« 
nery might subsequently communi- 
cate with some combustible mate- 
rials. 

22d. A melancholy accident haps | 
pened at the Crown and Aftchor 
tavern, in the Strand. As Mr. 
Simkin, senior, master of the tavern, 
was going down Stairs, about eleven 
o’clock at night, his foot slipped ; 
and, being unable to recover him- 
self, he fell over the ballustrades, 
which caused so Severe a concussion 
of the brain, that he expired almost 
immediately after. 

This day, while the men were at 
work at the Hurlet coal-work, near 
Paisley, the inflammable ai took 
fire. Four men were blown from 
the bottom of the pit into the air ; 
their bodies were torn in pieces, 
and the mangled parts scattered 
about in all directions. One ofthem | 
was found at the distance of 300 — 
yards from the mouth of the pit.— 


There is every reason to fear that!3 | 


others, who were below, have all 
been killed. The father of one of 
the sufferers went down, in the 
hope of saving them, but was in- 
stantly killed by the foul air. A 
horse, at the mouth of the pit, was 
killed, arid the whole of the machi+ 

nery blown to atoms. 
23d. The magnificent ceremony 
of the Installation of the Knights — 
of the Garter at Windsor Castle, 
which 


‘sumed the star. 


from this restriction. 
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which had strongly excited the 
public attention for several days, 
and was enhanced in interest and 
value by the peculiar care be. 
stowed upon it by our most gra. 
cious sovereign, took place this day. 
Phelast instailation of knights of the 
garter was on the 25th July, 1771; 
but the vacancies by death in the 
order have continued to be filled up 
as before. Upon the occasion of 
the union with Ireland, his ma. 
jesty, on the thirty-first Ja. 
nuary, 1801, issued his royal pro- 
clamatien, investing the knights 
elect with all the rights, privileges, 
&c. of the order, as fully, and to all 
intents and purposes the same, as if 
they had been actually installed.— 
The instantaneous effect of this mea- 
sure was, that the knights elect, 
who had before only the privileges 
of wearing the blue ribbon, the 
George, and the garter, now as- 
The royal dukes 
elect, however, must be excepted 
They have 
had always the privilege of wearing 
the star, along with the other in- 
signia of the order, from the time of 
their election. . The knights, who 
thus became completely invested 


‘without actual installation, by rea- 


Son of the royal proclamation in 
1801, were the dukes of Clarence, 
Kent, Cumberland, Sussex, Cam- 
bridge, Prince William of Gloucester, 
Richmond, Devonshire, Buccleugh, 


‘Portland, and_ Northumberland ; 


Marquisses Buckingham, Lansdown, 
Cornwallis, aud Salisbury; earls 

am, Carlisle, Wostmoreland, 

er, and Camden. ‘Lhe knights 
elected since 1801, and consequent« 
ly, (from not enjoying the benefit 
of the proclamation) not having had 
the honour of wearing all the insig- 
ia of the order, are the dukes of 
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Beaufort and Rutland, marquis of 
Abercorn, earls of Winchelsea, 
Hardwicke, Chesterfield, and Pem- 
broke. All these knights were ins 
stalled this day ; and it is a curious 
fact, the number, which is 26, is 
not only greater than at any instal- 
lation of the order which ever yet 
took place, even than that of the 
original institution, but that it as 
mounts to precisely the number of 
the order upon its original founda~ 
tion, by his majesty king Edward 
the Third, in January 1350, who 
ordained that it should consist of 
the soveréign and twenty-five 
knights companions, Thus, at a 
distance of 450 years, has his pre~ 
sent majesty an opportunity of pro- 
ducing this august ceremony, with 
its original number of knights, and 
all the additional splendour which 
the improved state of society, im 
arts, in wealth, and luxury, could 
command, Besides the knights e- 
lect, and this day installed, the or- 
der contains five knights previously 
installed, viz. the prince of Wales 
and duke of York, the duke of 
Gloucester, the duke of Marlbos 
rough, and the duke of Grafton, iu 
all thirty-three. His majesty hay- 
ing, in 1786, ordained, that the or- 
der should consist in future of the 
sovereign and twenty-five knights 
companions, exclusive of the sons of 
the reigning sovereign, who now, to 
the pride of their royal parents, and 
of their country, are seven in nums 
ber. This short sketch may be ne- 
cessury to give an idea of the gran- 
deur and antiquity of the order, 
which is now brought forward by 
his majesty in a style of unpreces 
dented splendour and magnificence. 
No ceremony can be, from the nas 
turé of the institution, and the cir- 
cumstances of its foundation, so 
well 
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well calculated to cherish that chi- 
valrous spirit, that ‘* cheap defence 
of nations,” which burned in the 
breast of our ancestors, and fired 
them to deeds of martial glory. Its 
revival, therefore, at a moment of 
danger like the present, is not only 
requisite to the splendour which 
shovld adorn the fountain of ho- 
nour, but it is an act of sound po- 
licy. 
preserve a high sense of honour and 
delicacy in the breast of our nobi- 
lity, and to inspire an elevated idea 
of their rank and importance, but 
also to fan the flame of loyalty and 
patriotism, which pervades every 
elass of his majesty’s subjects. 

For some time past, and particu- 
larly for the last few days, Wind- 
sor, as well as the whole country, 
has been in expectation of being 
gratified with this splendid spec- 
tacle. During the whole of Mon- 
day, the road from London to Wind- 
sor was almost covered with one 
continual line of carriages ; and they 
were principally with six horses, and 
several outriders, which had a very 
grand effect.. This sight attracted 
crowds from the neighbonring vil- 
lages to all the towns through which 
they passed. Several waggons and 
carts loaded with sedan-chairs were 
conveyed to Windsor, and some 
were carried by chairmen. The 
greatest difficulty was experienced by 
the travellers, to procare change of 
horses ; ladies and gentlemen were 
waiting for hours at the doors of the 
inns, for want of horses; some at 
jength set off and walked, and took 
the chance of the road in the stages. 
The noble families, on their entrance 
ihto the towns of Eton and Wind- 
sor, were greeted with shouts and 
huzzas, from various assemblages of 
boys, bells ringing, the streets 
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crowded with people, and the win- 

dows filled with ladies, The stran- 

gers paraded the town in elegant 

dresses, which gave it the appear. 

ance of Bond-street. Both sides of 

the principal streets were completely 

filled with carriages, there not be- 

ing stands sufficient in the inns to 

accommodate them. A guinea a 

night was demanded for the stand- 

ing ofa pair of horses. Unoccupied 

shops were opened for the sale of 

tickets of admission; the windows, 

being covered with papers, and illu- 

minated, had the appearance of 
lottery offices. Numbers of lodg. 

ings in Eton and Windsor remained 

unlet, supposed to be on account of’ 
the various and unfounded reports 

circulated of very extravagant prices” 
having been demanded. At the late: 
hour of eleven o’clock, however, a 

bed could not be procured at a 

public-house for less than half-a- 

guinea, and that.in a common tap- 

room. 

It was his majesty’s particular 
wish, that as many of the old cus- 
toms should be kept up as possible, 
and he gave directions that'a baron 
of beef should be procured, which 
was accordingly done. It was cut 
nearly in the form of a saddle of 


mutton, and weighed 162Ib. On 
Sunday it was roasted, and the 
dressing of it took ten hours. The 


novelty of the sight attracted the 
attention of his majesty very much ; 
and, during the time it was roast- 
ing, he brought several parties of 
distinction to view it. The weight 
of it being considerably more than’ 
the jack was made to carry, a man_ 
was obliged to be kept to turn it: a 
silver dish was made on purpose to 
hold it. The board of green cloth, 
had an office in St. Alban’s-street, 
and sat constantly, to adopt regula-. 

tions, 
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tions, and give directions. They 
also superintended the issuing of 
tickets, for passing and re-passing 
at the different gates.—All the Mar- 
shalmen were ordered to attend by 
the board, as well as the porters 
and officers belonging to St. James’s. 


_ On Monday, at three o’clock, the 
 foot-guards doing duty at Windsor, 


were inspected in the Park by Ge- 
neral. Leslie, in new cloathing, to 


_ heighten the grandeur of the specta- 


cle; the duke of York and Glou- 
cester’s bands were also in new 


_ cloathing. 


On Monday night several parties 
of the Bow-street patrole, guarded 
the castle ; and were relieved every 
two hours, the same as the sol- 
dier . 

On Sunday, as Sir Isaac Heard 
was examining the scaffolding, a 
nail entered his left foot upwards of 
an inch; and on the wound being 
examined by a surgeon, he said it 
would be impossible for him to go 
through the installation, in conse- 
quence of which an express was sent 
off to London, for Mr, Townsend, 
of the herald’s office, to prepare 
himself to do the duties of the office 
of garter. 

During Monday the duke of 
York arrived from London, the 
duchess from Oatlands; the duke 
of Cumberland from Kew; and 
the princess of Wales from Black- 
heath. 

Tuesday morning was ushered in 
with the ringing of bells; and be- 
tween six and seven o’clock the 
guards were marching in different 
parts of the town in their new 
cloathing, and the two bands play- 
ing, the trumpets of the Royal 
Horse Guards sounding, and a party 
of marrow-bones and cleavers beat. 
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ing. The morning being extremely 
fine, the whole had a very grand 
effect. 

Soon after seven o'clock the 
Royal Horse Guards marched from 
their barracks, opposite the grand 
entrance to the castle. A few mi- 
nutes before eight o’clock his ma- 
jesty came to the door, where the 
pair of silver kettle-drums had been 
previously placed; when his majesty 
addressed colonel Dorien, and said, 
‘¢ T present these drums to you as 
a mark of my esteem for the good 
conduét of the regiment upon all oc-= 
casions.”” The colonel delivered to 
his majesty a written address from 
the regiment. A corporal then 
lifted the drums upon a grey horse, 
on which a black man was prepared 
to beat them, when the band, con- 
sisting of eight trumpets, struck up — 
‘¢ God Save the King,” after which 
they gave a royal salute, and re- 
turned to their barracks, playing 
‘¢ Britons Strike Home” as they 
passed through the town. Numbers 
of parties arrived, from London 
and the neighbouring towns and vil- 
lages, full dressed, early in the 
morning, having been deterred from 
attempting to procure a lodging in 
Windsor. 

The prince of Wales dined with 
the duke of Devonshire at Chis- 
wick, on Monday. After dinner 
his royal highness and his grace 
proceeded to Staines, where they 
slept at the Bush Inn, from which 
place they arrived about a quarter 
before nine o’clock this day, at 
Windsor. They were followed by 
the duke of Clarence. 

The town, after nine o’clock, con- 
tinued uncommonly crowded during 
thewhole day ; but very excellent re- 
gulations were adopted and carried 

into 
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into effect, by the cordial co-opera- 
tion of the police and military. 

The officers appointed to guard 
the king’s person, were majors El. 
Jey aud Miller of the Royal Horse 
Guards. 

Sir Richard Ford attended at the 
principal entrance to St. George's 
chapel, with a number of the Bow. 
Street officers; and the command- 
ing officer of the Royal Horse 
Guards informed Sir Richard, he 
should have any number of his men 
he pleased under his direétion ; in 
consequence of which, the greatest 
order was maintained during the 
day. 

At ten the knights companions, 
in the following complete habit of 
the order, consising of 

A black velvet helmet plume, 
white ostrich feather, and heron 
sprig ; a purplevelvet mantle, lined 
with white silk; gold and purple 
cordons ; collar of the order ; crim- 
son velvet hood, and crimson velvet 
surcoat; silver tissue jacket, and 
puffed breeches; white silk panta- 
Joons ; white kid shoes, silver shoe 
roses, and silver knee ditto, gar- 
ter, &c. 

The officers of the order in their 
mantles, the knights elect in their 
under habits, having their caps and 
feathers in their hands, and the hon. 
capt. Yorke, the proxy for the earl 
ef Hardwicke, in his ordinary ha- 
bit; attended the sovereign in the 
royal apartment. 

The officers of arms, and the four 
Serjeants at arms, with their maces, 
attended in the presence chamber ; 
the prebendaries and poor knights, 
ag also the kettle drums and house 
trumpets in the guard-chamber. 

The hon. capt. Yorke, proxy for 
the earl of Hardwicke, walked in 
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the procession, dressed in his naval 

uniform. 

The sovereign coming under his 
state, garter king of arms called 
over the knights, and a procession 
was made from the rayal apartment, 
through the presence and guard- 
chambers; the end of St. George’s 
hall; the late private chapel; the 
passage leading to the great stairs ; 
descending which, through the hall 
to the great court ; and from thence 
to the south door of St. George’s 
chapel, in the following order : 

Two fife majors. 

Four drum-majors of the hous¢hold, 
—-- Lamb, esq. drum-major of 
England, uncovered. 
Fourteen trumpets. 

‘Two tombrones. 
Twoside-drums. 

All in their state dresses ; the trum. 
pets playing the Jubilee and In- 
stallation marches, alternately res 
lieved by the drums and fifes, 

Six naval officers of Travers’ college, 

in their uniform. ry 

Eighteen poor knights of Windsor, 

Ten prebendaries. 
Nine persuivants. 

The six knights eleét, without their 
mantles and caps, viz. dukes of 
Rutland and Beaufort; Mar- 
guis af Abercorn; earls 
Chesterfield, Pembroke, 
and Winchelsea. 

Fifteen of the old knights in the 
following order, viz. earl Camden, 


earl Spencer, earl of Westmore- 


jand, marquis of Salisbury, earl of 
Chatham, duke of Devonshire, 
prince William of Gloucester, duke 
of Gloucester, duke of Cambridge, 
duke of Sussex, duke of Cumber- 
land, duke of Kent, duke of Cla- 
rence, duke of York, and the prince 
of Wales. 

; Norroy 


“Band of gentlemen pensioners. 
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Norroy king of arms. 
Clarencieux, king of arms. 


23g ( The register having) ay 
= = | garter king of armson] &¢ 
“5 | his right; and deputy | 2 3 
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The duke of Montrose, ) 
carrying the sword of 
state. 

Lord Chamberlain. 
The Sovereign, 
in the fullhabit of the order; 

His train borne by the 
| eldest sons of two dukes ; 
< viz. the marquis of Tavis- 

tock, eldest son of the 
duke of Bedford; and the 
marquis of Worcester, eld- 
est son of the duke of 
Beaufort ; the former se- | 
venteen years of age, and 
the latter thirteen ; and by 
the hon. Mr. Villiers. 

The officers of state, viz. 
The earl-of Harrington, gold stick. 
Marquis of Hertford, master of the 

horse. 
Earl Macclesfield, captain of the 
yeomen of the guards. 
Lord St; Helen’s, lord in waiting. | 
Band of gentlemen pensioners. 
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Ten of his majesty’s pages, in a new 


uniform. 

Moving to the chapel, the proces- 
sion entered at the south door, passed 
down the south aisle, and up the 
north aisle, to the chapter-house, the 
poor knights dividing on either side 


“at some distance from the chapter- 


house; then the prebendaries next 
above; and the officers of arms nearest 
to the chapter-house ; none entering 
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with the sovereign into the chapter- 
house, but the knights companions, 
and the sworn officers of the order, 
the knights elect retired to their 
chairs in the aisle behind the altar. 
The sovereign’s train was carried 
into the chapter-house by garter, 
and borne out of the chapter-house 
by deputy black rod, and then again 
carried by the train-bearers. De- 
puty black rod, and the register, 
not having been sworn, remained in 
the assle, opposite to the knights 
elect. The sovereign and the knights 
companions being seated, the latter 
according to their seniority, and 
their stalls in the chapel; Garter 
acquainted his majesty, that Robert 
Quarme, esq. deputy black rod, 
waited at the door, and humbly 
prayed admittance to take the oath 
of office; and he being thereupon 
introduced by Garter, kneeled near 
the sovereign, on the left hands 
when Garter, holding the Gospels, 
administered the oath. Deputy 


. black rod, having kissed the sove- 


reign’s hand, retired to his place at 
the bottom of the table. ‘Then the 
chancellor acquainted his majesty, 
that the dean of Windsor, the hon. 
and rev. Dr. Legge, attended at the 
door, and prayed admittance to 
take the oath, as register of the 
order. He was thereupon intro- 
duced by garter and deputy black’ 
rod ; the latter carrying the ensigns 
of the register’s office : the chancel. 
lor administered the oath; and the 
register being invested, and having 
kissed the sovereign’s hand, with- 
drew to his place at the bottom of 
thetable. Then, by the sovereign’s 
command, the chancellor, standing 
on the left hand of his majesty, read 
the new statute, Which done, the re~ 
gister returned to his place. Garter 
then, by the sovereign’s command, 
introduced the duke of Rutland be-~ 

. tween 


$84 
tween two knights, the dukes of 
York and Clarence, who was recciv- 
-edat the door by the two junior 
knights, and conduéted to the table, 
where the surcoat, girdle, and 
sword, had been placed ; and gar- 
ter, presenting the surcoat to the 
two senior knights, they invested 
his grace therewith, the — register 
reading the admonition. Then gar- 
ter presented the girdle in like man- 
ner, and afterwards the sword, 
which they put on his grace, who 
then took his place near the table. 
Garter then introduced the honour. 
able captain York, proxy for the 
earl of Hardwicke, knight ele¢t of 
the order, who stood at his excel- 
lency’s place near the table, between 
‘the dukes of Cumberland and Kent. 
Garter then introduced the duke of 
Beaufort, between the dukes of 
Sussex and Cambridge ; the mar- 
quis of Abercorn, between the duke 
of Gloucester and prince William 
of Gloucester; the earl of Pem- 
broke, licteretn the duke of Devon- 
shire and me earl of Chatham ; the 
earl of Winchelsea, between the 
marquis of Salisbury and the earl of 
‘Westmoreland ; the earl of Chester- 
field, between earls Spencer and 
Camden; who were severally in- 
vested with the surcoat, girdle, and 
sword, with the like ceremony as in 
the case of the duke of Rutland, and 
the proxy of the earl of Hardwicke. 
The knights eleét, and the proxy, 
continued in the chapter house, 
while the procession to the chapel 
was made’ down to the bottom of 
the north aisle, and up the nave, 
into the choir, in the following 
order: 

First the poor knights: who, com. 
ing’ into the choir, made their 
reverences, first to the altar, then 
to the sovereign’s stall, and placed 
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themselves on each side, near fhe 

altar. 

The prebendaries made their reve- 
rences in like manner, and went 
to their places under the stall. 

The officers of arms, making their 
reverences, stood next the poor 
knights. 

Then the knights companions, each 
in the order which he had walk- 
ed, made their reverences, and 
retired unto their banners; where 
they remained standing. 

The register, garter, and deputy 
black rod, making their reve- 
rences together, stood before their 
form. 

The prelate and chancellor did the 
same. 

The sword of state, with the lord 
chamberlain on his left hand (the 
sovereign being seated) stood on 
the steps hefore or under the 
sovereign’s stall, 

The sovereign made one reverence 
to the altar; and, being seated in 
his stall, repeated the same; the 
train bearers standing upon the 
steps leading to the sovereign’s 
stall. 

All ‘the other knights continued 
standing under their banners. 
The prelate was conduéted to the 
altar by the verger of St. George’s 
chapel ; and two prebendaries by 

the same verger. 

Then garter with the usual reve. 
rences, took up the Lbauner of the 
late duke of Saxe Gotha; and, 
holding it up, the provincial kings 
of arms joined, and, making their 
reverences, repaired to the two 
senior knights; who thereupon 


joined, making their reverences to- 


gether, and received the banner 
from garter, which they carricd, 
the point foremost, a little de- 
clining; and, being preceded by 

the 
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the provincial king at arms, ad- 
vanced to the first step of the altar, 
where they repeated their reve- 
rences, and, coming to the rails, 
matle one reverence to the altar; 
then, kneeling, they delivered the 
banner to the prelate; who, as- 
sisted by the prebendaries, placed 


it upright, at the south end of the 


altar. The two knights then re- 
turned with like reverences, and 
Stood under their banners. The 
sword was then delivered by garter 
to the two next senior knights ; 
who, attended by the said provin- 
cial kings of arms, offered the same, 
(the hilt upwards) with like cere- 
monies. The helm and crest were 
offered by the two next senior 
Knights, with the same ceremony, 
attended by the said provincial 
king of arms. The achievements of 
the late marquis of Stafford, of the 


tate duke of Beaufort, and the late 


’ 


duke of Roxburgh, were offered, 


with the same ceremonies by the 
six senior knights, not of thé royal 


blood, attended each time by two 


, braids in rotation. 


Then garter, 
bowing to each knight, (the senior 
first), summoned him to ascend into 
his stall; when he made his reve- 
rences ; aiid the same were repeated 
when in the stalls. All the knights 
being in their stalls, garter sum- 
moned the twosenior knights under 


_ their banners, in order to instal the 


. 


duke of Rutland ; anda procession 
‘was made to the chapter-house, all 
making the usual reverences on 
going cut of the choir, in the fol- 
lowing order : 
~ Poor knights. 
Officers of arms. 
Deputy black rod. The register. 
Garter. 
The two knights went into the 
chapter-house ; whence they re- 
Vou. XLVIL. 
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turned to the choir in the following 
order : 
Poor knights. 

Officers of arms. 

Deputy black rod. 
Garter, carrying on a cushion the 
mantle, hood, great collar, and 
book of statutes. 

The register, carrying in his hand © 
the New Testament, and the forms 
of the oath and admonitions. 

The two knights, having the duke 
of Rutland between them; his 
grace was habited in his surcoat, 
and girt with his sword, and carried 
his cap and feather in his hand. 
The procession, passing to the west 
end of the choir only, entered the 
choir, all making the usual reve- 
rences: ‘Garter, with the register 
and deputy black rod, went under 
the stall appointed for his grace ; 
garter placing the cushion upon the 
desk of the lower stall. ‘The two 
knights, with the duke, entered 
into the lower stall, where the re- 
gister administered the oath, deputy 
black red holding the Gospels. 
The two knights then conduéted 
his grace into’ the upper stall; the 
register and garter entering into the 
lower stall; and deputy black rod 
remaining in the area. Garter then 
presented the mantle to the knights, 
who invested his grace therewith, 
the register reading the admonition. 
Next, garter presented the hood, 
which was put on over his grace’s 
right shoulder, the ends of the tip- 
pets being brought in front, and 
passéd under the girdle. ‘Then 
garter presented the great collar and 
George, with which the knights in- 
vested the duke, whilst the register 
read the admonition. Garter then 
presented, the statute book, which 
the knights delivered to his grace ; 
and then placing the cap and fea- 

Ce ther 
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ther on his head, they seated him in 
his stall ; and his grace, rising up, 
made his double reverence, first to 
the altar, then to the sovereign. 
The knights, after embracing and 
congratulating him, descended with 
him into the middle of the choir ; 
and, making their reverences, went 
up into their stalls, and, repeating 
the same, sat down, the officers re- 
turning to their places. Then gar- 
ter summoned the two knights next 
in seniority, in order to instal capt. 
York, proxy for the earl of Hard- 
wicke ; who was thereupon con- 
ducted, with the same ceremony, 
into the stall under that appointed 
for his principal, where the register 
administered to him the oath. He 
was then conducted into the upper 
stall; and the mantle, being pre- 
sented by garter, the knights put 
the same over his left arm, so that 
the cross, embroidered within the 
garter, might be seen. They then 
seated the said proxy in the stall, 

with the ceremony as before men- 
tioned, and returned to their stalls ; 
the proxy immediately rising, made 
his reverences, and reraained. stand. 
ing during the rest of the ceremony, 
with the mantle on his arm. The 
duke of Beaufort, the marquis of 
Abercorn, the earl of Pembroke, 
the earl of Winchelsea, and the earl 
of Chesterfield, were severally in- 
troduced and installed, in the same 
manner as the Duke of Rutland. 
The knights thus installed, divine 
service began. At the words of the 
Otlertory, ‘* Let yaur light so 
shine,” &c. the organ playing, the 
officers of the wardrobe spread a 
carpet on the steps of the altar, 
and deputy black rod, making his 
obeisances, went up to the rails of 
the altar, on the right side; where 
he received, from the yeoman of the 
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wardrobe, a rich carpet and cushion, 
which, with the assistance of the 
yeomen, he laid down for the sove- 
reign to kneel upon. In the mean 
time garter summoned the knights 
from their stalls, beginning with the 
junior ; each knight making his-re+ 
verence in his stall, and repeating 
the same, with his companion, in 
the choir, retired under his banner. | 
All the knights standing thus under | 
their banners, and the prelate at the 
altar to receive the offerings, the 
sovereign, making his reverence to 
the altar, descended from his stall ; 
and then making another reverence 
in the middle of the choir, proceed- 
ed to the offering in the following 
order: 
Garter. The register. 
The chancellor. 
The lord chamberlain. 
state. 
The sovereign; his majesty’s train 
borne as before. 
. The senior knight, being the 
knight appointed to deliver the of. 
fering to the sovereign, made his re~ 
verence as the procession passed ; 
and thereupon placed himself a lit- 
tle behind his majesty, on the right 
side, The sovereign, coming to the 
rails of the altar, made a reverence ; 
when deputy black rod, on_ his 
knee, delivered the offering to the 
knight, who delivered it to the so- 
vereign ; and his majesty, taking 
off his cap and feathers, put the of, 
fering into the bason held by the 
prelate, assisted by the prebenda- 
ries. The sovereign rising made his 
reverence to the altar; and, retir- 
ing, another in the middle of the 
choir ; all the attendants turning as 
his majesty did, and making their 
reverences at the same time; and, 
being in his stall, another. The 
knight, who delivered the offering, 
retired 
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retired under his banner when the 
procession came opposite the same. 
During the sovereign’s return, the 
officers of the wardrobe removed 
the carpet and cushion whereon his 
majesty had kneeled; leaving the 
first carpet, and placing two cu- 
shions for the knights ; and deputy 
black rod, with the usual reve- 
rences, returned to his place. All 
the knights standing under their 
banners, the provincial kings of 
arms joined with, usual reverences, 
and went to the prince of Wales; 
who, in the middle of the choir, 
made his double reverence, first to 
the altar, then to the sovereign, and 
Was condu¢ted to the altar, where, 
taking off his cap, and making ano- 
ther reverence, he kneeled, and of- 
fered gold and silver in the bason ; 
and, returning in the same order, 
Went into his stall, where, making 
his reverence, he sat down. Then 
two officers of arms attended 
the next knight or knights in se- 
niority, being companions, who 
offered in like manner, and so on 
fill all the knights and the proxy 
Offered, and ascended into their 
stalls. Divine service ended, the 
prelate was conduéted to his seat by 
the verger of St. George’s chapel. 
Garter then summoned the knights 
under their banners, juniors first, 
which done, the poor knights join- 
ed, made their reverences, and went 

_ Out of the choir; as did the preben- 
@aries, the officers of arms, the 
nights, and the officers of the or- 
der. The lord chamberlain, and 
the sword of state, preceded the 
Sovereign as before. The proces- 
Sion moved to the great west door 
of the chapel, up the south aisle, 
_ and out of the south door, to the 
_ Upper castle; but the proxy went 
4m procession no farther than the 
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south door, where the mantle of his 
principal was delivered to the sex- 
ton. The poor knights and pre 
bendaries filed off on either side, in 
the guard-chamber ; the officers of 
arms, and the four serjeants at arms, 
in the presence chamber; the 
knights companions divided on either 
side in the royal apartment. The 
sovereign, having the officers of the 
order before him, went under the 
state, where he saluted the knights, 
by pulling off his cap; and then 
retired till dinner time. It was past 
five o’clock before the ceremony 
had finished, when the procession 
returned in the same order as it en- 
tered the chapel, with the band 
playing the march in Hercules, 
DINNER. 

The dinner was Jaid out in St. 
George’s hall. When the first ser- 
vice was placed on the tables of 
the sovereign and knights, the 
knights and officers being in their 
order in the presence chamber as 
before, and his majesty under the 
state ; a procession was made to the 
hall in the following order, about 
half past five o’clock : 

The officers of arms. 
The knights in their order, accorde 
ing to their stalls. 

The officers of the order. 
Lord chamberlain. The sword of 
state. 

The sovereign, 

The officers of arms divided at the 
lower end of the hall; the knights 
above them in a line, according to 
their seniority (the senior nearest to 
the state) who took off their caps 
and feathers as the sovereign passed. 
The officers of the order proceeded 
before the sovereign to the Haut. 
pas, and then retired behind the 
knights, The sovereign being under 
his state, saluted the knights; and 

Cc2 the 
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the princes of the blood royal as- 
scended the hawt-pas, and stood at 
the ends of the table. Grace being 
said by the prelate, the sovereign 
satdown. ‘Then the knights put 
on their caps, and were conducted 
by the oflicers of arms to the table, 
the seniors first, passing up from the 
lower end, and taking their places 
according to their seniority. The 
proxy of the earl of Hardwicke 
took his place below the junior 
knight. Towards the latter end of 
the first course, a large gilt cup 
being brought to the sovereign by 
the cup-bearer, his majesty drank 
to the knights; who being, at his 
majesty’s command, informed of the 
same by garter, stood up uncovered, 
pledged the sovereign, then sat 
down, and put on their caps. The 
second course was. then brought as 
follows: Four serjeants at arms, 
with their maces, two and two; 
comptroller and treasurer of the 
household, together, with their 
white staves ; the sewer; gentlemen 
pensioners bearing the dishes; two 
clerks of the green cloth; the clerk 
comptroller ; a clerk of the kitchen. 
Immediately after, garter, attended 
by all the officers of arms, advanced 
from the lower end of the hall, with 
the usual reverences, to the haut-pas; 
and he ascending the lowest step, 
and erying ‘¢ largesse” thrice, pro- 
claimed the sovereign’s style in 
Latin, French, and English, The 
officers of arms then retired, with 
the usual reverences. Garter, and 
the officer of arms, then cried ¢¢ lay- 
gesse” thrice. ‘Then garter bowed 
to the duke of Rutland, who stand- 
ing up uncovered, garter, with one 
“< Jargesse”’ proclaimed. his grace’s 
style in English, Garter, and the 
officer of arms, then cried ‘lar. 
gesse” once, in like manner, gar- 
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ter proclaimed the styles of the earl 
of Hardwicke; the duke of Beau- 
fort; the marquis of Abercorn ; the 
earl of Pembroke; theearl of Win- _ 
chelsea; and the ear] of Chesterfield. 
The banquet was afterwards brought 
up to the sovereign’s table with the 
same ceremony as the second course, 
Dinner being ended, the knights 
placed themselves in a line as before 
dinner, and grace being said by the 
prelate, and the sovereign having 
washed, the knights altogether made 
their reverences to his majesty, who 
put off his cap and saluted them. 
Then the knights -and officers re- 
turned to the presence chamber be- 
fore the sovereign, in the same or- 
der in which they came. 


The preparations for this ceres — fh 


mony were upon the grandest scale, 
and executed with extraordinary 


elegance and rapidity. In the chapel & 


of St. George, where alone seats 
could be obtained by the purchase 


of tickets, places were assigned for 


spectators in the three ailes, and — 
within the screen: visitors had seats 


allowed them in the organ-loft, in 
the body of the choir, in the queen’s — 
closet, and in the lord chamberlain’s 
gallery. 


A gallery was erected on 
the north side by the altar for the © 


_queen and princesses ; it was sur= 


mounted by a canopy of crimson — 
velyet,. with gold fringe. On the — 
opposite side, there was a gallery — 
for the lord chamberlain, the officers 
of state, the foreign ambassadors, — | 
and ladies of distinction, to the num- 
ber of.about fifty, including the 
German, Russian, Swedish, Danish, ” 
Prussian, Bavarian, Wirtemberg, 
Hanoverian, Neapolitan, Sardinian, — 
Portuguese, and American ministers, 
and their ladies. The banners of © 
the knights were all suspended over © 
the stalls, aud above them their re-_ 

spective — 
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spective helmets and crests, and 
armorial bearings. ‘They were all 
either new, or recently painted, and 
gilt for the occasion, and made a 
very grand and chiyalrous appear- 
ance. Purple velvet cushions were 
placed before the knight’s stalls. 
The entertainments were also given 
in the castle to thenobility and gen- 
try, and military officers, exclusive 
of the knights banquet in St. 
George’s-hall. The chief of them 
was in the audience-chamber of her 
majesty, where the concert was 
given at the late grand fete. It 
contained three tables, set out in the 
most beautiful variety and taste for 
the ladies. ‘The dowager marchio- 
ness of Bath, ladies Cardigan and 
Harcourt, did the honours to the 
queen’s guests, The queen dined 
with the female branches of the 
royal family in another apart- 
ment. 
24th. This day theanniversary fes- 
tival of the royal humane society was 
celebrated at the London Tavern. 
This institution was founded, in the 
year 1774, for the preservation and 
restoration of life to persons af- 
fected by suffocation, &c. There 
never was witnessed a more nume- 
rous and respectable attendance of 
the members of this very laudable 
_ society. Lord Henniker, vice-pre- 
sident, was in the chair, and acquitt- 
ed himself most ably. Doctor Hawes 
congratulated the meeting on the 
prosperous progress of the institu- 
tion. Le was witness to the sowing 
the first seeds of the society, of 
their generation, and maturity ; and, 
from their singular and unprece- 
dented liberality, he had the happi- 
ness to state, that, up to the present 
day, not lest than 2,869 persons of 
both sexes had been relieved and 
preserved from untimely deaths, by 


the humane exertions of this insti, 
tution. Theprocession was preceded 
by one of the city marshals ; and 18 
women and children, and 38 men 
and boys, who had been preserved 
at various times by the means re- 
commended and provided by the 
society, marched in solemn order 
twice round the room. Amongst 
the former were the woman and 
child who fell from the Tower wall, , 
and were saved by the husband and 
father, but with the loss of his own 
life.. The procession was a mostaf. 
fecting sight, and drew tears from 
the majority of the company. Lord 
Henniker, in an appropriate speech, 
moved that the thanks of the insti- 
tution be given to the bishop of 
Bristol, for an excellent discourse 
preached for the society, and that 
his lordship be requested to print 
the sermon ; which was carried with 
great applause. Dr. Hawes, again 
addressing the society, observed, 
that it was the duty of the institu- 
tion to take particular notice of 


those persons who had promoted the 


chief object of the society in the pre- 
servation of the lives of their fellow 
citizens; he therefore considered 
that the unanimous and general 
thanks of the society, which was 
formed for public and private hap« 
piness, were justly due to Mrs. 
Newby, of the London lying-inn 
hospital, from whose personal and 
indefatigable exertions no less than 
100 still-born children had been 
brought to life, and arrived to ma- 
turity; he therefore proposed the 
warmest thanks of the society should 
be voted to her; which was agreed 
to with enthusiasm. He then read 
the abstract of the subscriptions of 
the evening, from which it appeared 
that a sum of 4601. had been col- 
Jected. The noble vice-president 
Cc 3 then 
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then proposed the health of Dr. 
Hawes, their worthy treasurer, by 
whose unremitting exertions and un- 
wearied assiduity the society had 
been originally instituted, and whose 
personal efforts, for upwards of 
30 years, had been the means of 
raising the society to its present state 
of prosperity and utility. The 
evening closed, as it commenced, 
with the utmost hilarity and good 
humour; philanthropic disposition 


prevailed the whole’ night ; and the 


chairman having retired about 10, 
the company separated in the utmost 
harmony. 

27th. At the Clerkenwell ses- 
sions, William Cooper, called the 
Hackney monster, was tried for va- 
rious acts of indelicacy to females, 
and sentenced to two years impri- 
sonment in the house of correc- 
tion. y 

28th. This day one of the deep- 
est falls of snow ever remembered 
at this time of the year fell in the 
vicinity of Sheffield; where, as well 
as in some parts of Lancashire, it 
was 6 inches thick. 

29th. At the Middlesex sessions, 
James Brenby was tried for cruelly 
throwing hot ashes over the naked 
body of his infant daughter; and on 
another occasion cutting her hand, for 
attempting to take a piece of meat 
off his plate; and sentenced to be 
imprisoned 2 years in the house of 
correction. J 

The same day, Stephen Holds- 
worth and his wife were sentenced 
to 6 months, imprisonment in the 
same gaol, for cruelly treating, and 
almast starving, two girls, children 
by a former wife ef Holdsworth. 

Mr. Brookes, proprietor of a 
menagarie at the corner of the Hay- 
market, having appealed from a 
conviction of the magistrates of the 
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Marlborough-street office, respect= 
ing the property of a pug dog found 
in his possession, the same came 
on to be heard, when the conviction 
was confirmed, with a further pe-- 
nalty of 151. ta remunerate the pro. | 
secutor for his expences in attending 
the appeal. 

SOth. In 1791, by the accounts 
of Messrs. Coutts, set forth in the 
tenth report,* the whole of the divi- 
dends on Mr. Trotter’s property in 
the public funds appear to have 
amounted to 80]. per annum; in 
1792, to 2001. ; in 1793, to 4571. 
10s.; 1794, to 5561. 8s. ; in 1796, 
to have increased to 20061. 3s.; in 
1797, to 40621. 17s.; in 1801, those 
dividends further increased to 68161. 
13s. Sd.; and in 1802, amounted to 
the sum of 11,308]. 1s. 

Mr. Trotter’s funded property, 
at the close of the account, appears 
to have consisted of 


Ey tg, Cr adi 
53,221 13 4 Consols. 
17,858 7  O India stock. " 
2,142 17. 2 Bank stock. 
44.000 O Oo Red. 3 percents. 
130,005 O O Four per cents. 
1,500 O O perann. Imp. ann, 


A letter from a great mercantile 
house at Cadiz attributes the dread- 
ful famine which occurred last year 
in most parts of Spain, principally 
to the consequences of a general 
system of monopoly; and asserts, ~ 
that, from the 23d of April to the 
23d of December, 1804, there were 
imported into that port 1,789,232 
bushels of wheat, and 55,854 
bushels of flour. But the rapacity 
of the importers, and their eagerness 
to obtain a greater price than could 
be raised for its purchase, induced 
them to keep it in private store- 
houses till it heated and became use- 
less, At length, however, the go- 

yernment 


* Vide Appendix, 
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yernment interfered, and compelled 
the dealers to dispose of all their 
stock at a fair price, which was col- 
lected by the corporation, and sold 
in regular quantities to the bakers. 
From this measure it was ascertained 
that there was grain and fiour 
enough in Cadiz to last till the 1st 
of May; and there is now every 
prospect of an abundant harvest, 
But, notwithstanding this supply, 
the price continued considerable, in 
consequence of the scarcity which 
still prevailed in the adjacent cities ; 
and no importations were expected 
from the Mediterranean or Baltic. 
The inquisition of Spain has re- 
ceutly renewed its operation against 
the sale or circulation of 102 diffe. 
rent literary works: among these 
are, Locke's essay on the human 
understanding ; which is condemned, 


‘because its doctrines are pronounc- 


ed to be destructive of moral ideas ! 
and Pope’s works; which are cen- 
sured as obscene, heretical, and 
blasphemous against the Pope! 

An article from Madrid of this 


_ date says—‘‘ Our government has 


combined, in concert with France, a 
vast plan of military operations, the 
execution of which will give a deadly 
blow to the power of England. ‘The 
Secret is perfectly preserved ; and 
the extent of these plans will only 
be known when it will be out of the 
power of the enemy to oppose 
them.” 

From the camp of St. Roch it is 
mentioned, that the troops which 
form the blockade of Gibraltar on 
the land side continued stil! to keep 
the English garrison in motion. The 
commandant general of the camp 
constantly keeps his troops on the 
alert. Alarms are frequently given 
atnight; the corps fly to their posts, 
and the enemy to arms: but nothing 


new has been achieved.—It is 
thought that the operations will not: 
commence with vigour before the 
preparations ‘making at Algesiras 
are complete. A large flotilla is as- 
sembling there, consisting of bom- 
badier-galliots, gun-sloops, and fiat- 
bottomed vessels, completely armed. 
It is asserted that a considerable 
body of French troops is on the road 
to join the Spaniards in the attack ; 
so that there is scarcely a doubt that 
the seige of that fortress will soon 
be commenced, 

Diep.—Near Ranelagh, in Ire- 
land,» Mrs. Bridget Kavanagh, 
aged 118 years, who has left four 
sons, the eldest of whom is nearly 
100 years of age. 

In Mecklingburgh-street, Dub- 
lin, said to have been 104 years’ 
of age, Mr. James Solas Dodd, 
surgeon. 


MAY. 


Ist. A poor man walked over 
the cliff near Seaford. He was 
dashed to pieces, having fallen from 
a perpendicular height of 300 feet. 

The patriotic fund committee, at 
a special meeting held at Lloyd’s 
coffee-house, have voted to general 
Prevost, and the officers and men 
under his command, as a tribute of 
their consideration for the gallant 
defence of Dominique,* as follows = 
To general Prevost, a sword, value 
1001. and apiece of plate value 2001. 
To major Nunn, a sword, value 501. 
and a piece of plate, value 100]. A 
sword and a piece of plate of the 
same value to captain O’Connell. 
The sum of 100]. to captain Colin 
Campbell; and the sum of 40l. to 
each disabled man, or who may have. 
lost alimb; 201.to each man severely 


* Vide Appendix 
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wounded ; and 10]. to every man 
slightly wounded: in which are in- 
cluded the militia of the island. 

7th. As a gentleman, accompani- 
ed by Mrs. Hillier, of the Parade- 
_ walks, Bath, with her child, .was 
driving his gig down the hill near 
Dunkerton, the horse took fright at 
some soldiers passing by, and grow- 
ing furious and unruly, kicked the 
chaise to pieces, by which accident 
the gentleman was much injured, 
Mrs. Hillier (who is in an advanced 
state of pregnancy) had her leg 
dreadiully fractured and the child 
was so horribly lacerated, that her 
death followed in the course of a 
few hours. 

8th. ‘This morning,J.Turner, who 
was last sessions but one convicted 
of forging fraudulent transfers, with 
intent to defrand the governor 
and company of the bank of Eng- 
Jand and William Waltham esq. of 
a sum amounting to 40001. and up- 
wards, was executed on the scaffold 
opposite the debtor’s door New- 
gate. ‘Turner was the son of a 
respectable tradesman, who had 
given him a very proper mercantile 
education ; he was a good-looking 
young man, of prepossessing man- 
ners and gentlemanly appearance, 
about 34 years of age; he was dres- 
sed in a black coat and waistcoat, 
white plush breeches and boots ; in 
place of having his hands tied with a 
rope, as usual, he furnished himself 
with a new muslin handkerchief, and 
for the girth over his arms a black 
silk cord. After ascending the fatal 
scaffold, at eight o’clock, attended 
by the keeper, the sheriff, under-she- 
riff, and chaplain, he was tied up, and 
immediately, at his own request, 
Jaunched into eternity—he died like 
arepentant man, ‘Turner had been 
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clerk to Messrs, Stonard and Ry. 
land, cornfactors on Tower-hill. 
Their connexions with Mr. Wal- 
tham, a wealthy farmer and magis- 
trate, at Malden, Essex, furnished 
the culprit with the particulars of | 
the stock held by that gentleman ia 
the bank ; and hence he formed the 
scheme for which he suffered. 

The public had been for many 
years robbed by a noted character, 
named Carpenter, alias Hell Fire 
Jack; but he has just made his 
exit at Maidstone, for horse-steal- 


ing; and when under the gallows, a 


confessed a robbery for which a 
person had been apprehended and 
sent to prison. 

9th. The anniversary of the sons 
of the clergy was held at St. Paul’s. 
The duke of Bedford, and ‘lord 
Grantham, who acted as stewards, 
were present; also a great number 
of bishops, &c. &c. After the ser- 
vice, the friends of the charity dined 
at Merchant Taylor’s Hall. The 
collections at the rehearsal, with 
what was collected after dinner, 
amounted to 915l. Os. 6d. 

The following very singular wager 
was decided :—Mr. Reed, jun. of 
Westdean, near Chichester, engag- 
ed, for a wager of 50I. to find out, 
from a flock of 200 ewes, the Jamb 
which belonged to each. ‘The lambs 
were kept in a separate place from 
the ewes. Mr. 8. completely suc- 
ceeded, to the satisfaction of all pre- 
sent, in finding the mother of each 
lamb. Other considerable bets 
were depending on the event of this 
curious undertaking. 

Mr. justice Johnson, the Irish 
judge, it has been finally determin. 
ed, will be tried for an alledged 
libel, under the signature of ‘* Ju- 
verna,” in Westminster-hall, 

10th. 


‘molished. 
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10th: The lightning this day was 
very vivid at Fritton, where a man. 
was struck dead whilst driving some 
pigs, and a tree shivered to pieces. 
At Morton, a shepherd was also 
killed by the lightening, whilst in 
the field with his sheep. 

Mr. Estlake, coroner for Ply- 
mouth, took an inquest there, ona 
view of the body of John Rogers, 
who was stabbed by a woman in 
the left side, just above the heart, 
and died from internal hemorrhage 
in about an hour. The circum- 
stances are nearly as follow:—The 
woman was called Betsy Barber, 
and she cohabited” with Rogers ; 
but, what is remarkable, her hus- 
band died the preceding day. The 
quarrel arose, it appeared, from the 
latter swearing she would go to her 
husband’s funeral in white and blue; 
but he objected to it, and said it 
was indecent. 
when she flew in a violent passion, 
rose up, and committed the above 
rash action. After all the witnesses 
had been examined, the jury found 
a verdict of wilful murder against 
Elizabeth Barber, who was fully 
committed for trial at the next as. 
Sizes at Exeter. ‘The corpse of the 
husband of Barber, and the corpse 
of Rogers, were interred in the bu- 
rial ground side by side. 

The hounds of ‘Thomas Williams, 


esq. of Lianlegley, near Penybont, 
Radnorshire, lately killed no less , 


than 15 foxes in five days. 

1ith. This day a violent thunders 
storm was felt in the neighbour- 
hood of Norwich. At Honning- 
ham, the seat of Lord Bayning, a 
house on the Brakes, called the 
Shepherd’s Lodge, was nearly de- 
The shepherd (who had 
gone in at the approach ef the 
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storm) was struck blind; a child 
was burnt, and it is thought will 
not recover; the door and windows 
were shivered to pieces, and many 
of the bricks forced out of the wall, 
and carried with surprising velocity 
to a very great distance. 

12th. Three persons in the neigh- 
bourhood of Evesham were struck 
blind with a flash of lightning. 
One has since recovered his sight. 

14th. Fifty-seven persons were 
brought before Mr. justice Bond and 
sir William Parsons, at Bow-street, 
in consequence of their being appre- 
hended the preceding evening, by 
virtue of a search-warrant, at a 
house in Poland-street, dancing ; 
charged under the 15th Geo. II. by 
an informer of the name of Bell, 
with being assembled at a common 
hop. On examination, it appeared 
that the house was kept by Mr. 
Cunningham, who is a dancing- 
master; and the parties assembled 
were subscribers to his ball, and re- 
spectable tradesmen, and the females 
of their families, &c. The magis- 
trates were of opinion that this was 
not the description of meeting 
which the legislature intended to 
take cognizance of, and discharged 
the parties. 

15th. This evening, Mr. James 
Peat, of Great Portland-street, un- 
der an ideal apprehension of being 
beset with bailiffs, threw himself out 
of a two-pair of stairs window. He 
survived but a few hours. 
' 16th. A young girl, about 11 
years of age, died this day at Selby, 
in Yorkshire, of hydrophobia, in 
consequence of being bitten by a 
dog which took off from Strenfall 
about two months ago. 

The ancient mansion at Lanherne, 
near $t. Columb, has excited consi- 

derable . 
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asylum it has afforded to some Car- 
melite nuns, driven from France by 
the philosophical savages of the re- 
volution. These venerable ladies 
(for none of them are young) have 
resided about 10 years at Lanherne, 
in which period two have died, and 
18 now remain. 

A very large otter, measuring 
from the nose to the end of the tail 
upwards of 6 feet, was lately found 
by a fisherman of Bath entangled in 
his net. The animal was dead when 
drawn out. 

18th. Being Saturday night, the 
bishop of London compelled the 
curtain at the Opera-house to drop 
at 12 o’clock, before the ballet was 
nearly finished. He has also pro- 
hibited Sunday evening routs and 
concerts in the metropolis. 

The court of king’s bench was oc- 
eupied the whole of the morning in 
pronouncing judgment upon vari- 
ous offenders, mostly for assaults, 
and offences against the excise laws ; 
likewise for having naval stores in 
their possession. Of the latter de- 
scription was Mr. William Beau- 
mont, who was stated to have been 
40 years a member of the corpora: 
tion of Maidstone : he was sentenced 
to pay a fine of 2001. and be impri- 
soned twelve months in Maidstone 
gaol. 

At Marlborough-street, a woman 
named Leonard, was fully commit- 
ted for trial, for stealing an infant 
in Monmouth-street, under pretence 
of giving it sweetmeats. She was 
with great difliculty withdrawn 
trom the vengeance of the popu- 
lace. 

The king has presented her royal 
highness the princess of Wales (who 
kas been on a visit to Windsor,} 
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derable interest on account of the’ 


with two beautiful Arabian horses, 
and an elegant service of gold. 
His majesty has also presented 


the young princess Charlotte with a - 


magnificient tea service of wrought 


gold, brilliantly decorated with dia. — 


monds and rubies, 

Her majesty has recovered a dia- 
mond waist-buckle, which she had 
lost, and for which 10 guineas reward 
had been offered for the recovery. 
It was found by a house-maid in 
the hall of the queen’s house, under 
some furniture. 


Instances like the following are’ 


rarely to be met with. In the 
Woodbridge alms-houses, found- 
ed by T. Seckford, esq. in the 
year 1587, for the support of thir- 
teen poor tradesmen and three wo- 
men, the ages of its present tenants 
amount to 1203 years. 

A spring that has the power of 
petrifying ‘moss and other vegeta- 
bles, has been discovered near Clif- 
ton, in the parish of Gainsborough. 
It is strongly impregnated with a 
calcareous earth; and by introduc- 
ing vitriolic acid in a°quart of the 
water, fifteen grains of lime may 
be obtained, deducting a proper 


portion for the sulphureous part of — 


the acid. 


It is a fact which ought to be — 


known, that brine dried inan oven, 
after meat, will auswer the purpose 


of salt, in making bread, or many 


4 


ether uses 'to whidh that article is — 


applied. 

20th. James Moore, esq. major 
of the Mitcham volunteers, was 
brought up to receive judgment, in 


‘the court of king’s bench, for as- 
saulting his brother-in-law, "Mr. Ox- 


terby. It appeared, however, by 
the affidavits, that the major had 
been more sinned against than sits 

ning; 


| 
| 
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ning; he was therefore fined only 
6s. 8d. and discharged. 

24th. Mr. Foote, partner in the 
banking-house of Martin, Stone, 
and Foote, in Lombard-street, was 
drowned by the upsetting of a plea- 
sure-boat off Gravesend. / 

In the court of King’s bench, Mr. 
Wigley moved to exhibit articles of 


the peace against lord Reay, at the 


instance of Mr. Bailey. The affi- 
davit upon which the motion was 
grounded, stated, that Mr. Bailey, 
in the year 1793, entered into part- 
nership with a Mr. M. Kay, with 


whom lord Reay was connected ; 
‘the consequence was, that disputes 
arose, in which his lordship acted 


with great heat. He stated also par- 
ticularly, that, some time back, at 
the opera, his Jordship insulted Mr. 
Bailey, and thrust his cane against 
him, and on several occasions he had 
insulted him. A few days back, 
both parties being at Mrs. Dupre’s 


“masquerade, in Hanover-square, his 


lordship annoyed Mr. Bailey while 
he was at cards, and at last proceed- 
ed to the length of attempting to 
pull his nose. Mr. Bailey endea- 
voured to strike him in return, but 
the company parted them. After 
this fracas, Mr. Bailey was informed 
that his lordship waited for him last 
Sunday, in Hyde-park, with thede- 
sign of further insulting him ; and he 


added, that in fact he was there, 


and lord Reay was restrained from 
violence only by the interference of 
friends. On these grounds he 
prayed that his lordship should be 
bound to find sureties for keeping 
the peace. The articles were or- 
dered to be filed. 

25th. In the court of king’s 
bench, Thomas Price, for perjury, 
in falsely swearing himself an clector 
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of Middlesex, and voting for sir 
Francis Burdett, was sentenced to 
be imprisoned for the space of 1 
month in the gaol of Newgate, and 
then transported beyond the seas 
for the space of seven years, Mat- 
thew Creese, alias George James, 
and W. Jenkins, alias Prince, con 
victed of like offences, received the 
same judgments. William Elpher, 
ropemaker, at Queenborough, in 
the Isle of Sheppy, for receiving 
stores from the workmen in Chat. 
ham dock-yard, (an aggravated 
case,) was ordered to be confined in 
Maidstone gaol for two years. 

Mr. Russell, the great Exeter 
carrier, was brought up to receive 
judgment, for suffering his broad- 
wheel waggons to remain for whole 
days in the public streets of Exeter, 
to the great interruption of the in- 
habitants, &c. Mr. Russell con- 
tended manfully against the mayor 
and ‘corporation of Exeter, and 
claimed an almost prescriptive right 
to load his waggons in the streets, 
saying that his predecessors had 
done so for 50 years past. Lord 
Ellenborough, however, laid down 
a different doctrine; and told Mr. 
Russell, he must consider, that the. 
street was not to be used as his own 
private property. Mr. justice 
Grose likewise hoped it would be 
an example to persons in other 
towns, andin the metropolis, that 
they were not to suffer nuisances of 
this nature. After some consulta~ 
tion, the court directed that the de- 
fendant should enter into a recogni- 
zance to appear and receive judg- 
ment whenever called upon, and 
discharged him with a caution to 
avoid such practices in future. 

A general inspection of the new 
Londondocks took place ; at ‘which 

the 
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the principal officers of state were 
present. Two vessels from Oporto, 
decorated with colours, entered the 
dock from the bason, amid the 
shouts of an immense number of 
spectators, who had been attracted 
to the spot by a report that his ma- 
jesty was to have been present. A 
number of persons partook of a 
cold collation, which had been pre. 
pared in two of the warehouses pur- 
posely fitted up for the occasion. A 
grand dinner was afterwards given 
at the London tavern, by the dock 
directors, at which were present, 
earl Camden, lords Hawkesbury, 
Ellenborough, and Harrowby; the 
lord mayor and corporation of Lon- 
don, the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, the speaker of the house 
of commons, the attorney-general 
and solicitor-general, sir A. S. Ham- 
mond, the directors of the West 
India docks, and about 100 mer- 
chants of the city of London. 

27th. Was executed at the new 
drop, York, Benjamin Oldroyd, 
convicted at the last assizes for the 
murder of his father. The conduct 
of the unhappy sufferer since his 
conviction has been of the most 
hardened nature ; he persisted in his 
innocence to the last, and, behaved 
in the most indecent and unbecom- 
ing manner to the moment of his 
execution. 

A man named Gimblet, said 
to possess property to the amount 
of 15,0001. was lately found guil- 
ty, at Launceston sessions, of 
stealing mutton, beef, and pork, 
out of an innin that town, and sen- 
tenced to be whipped. 

30th. At the public office, Bow- 
street, the butler, two footmen, the 
coachman, and helper, in the em- 
ploy of the duke of St. Alban’s 
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were brought before the sitting ma- 
gistrates, charged with rescuing a 
deserter (coachman to his grace,) 
from the custody of two corporals— 
belonging to the Old Butis. The — 
magistrates convicted the footmen 
in the penalty of 201]. each, which, — 
if not paid, they were to be com-— 
mitted for 6 months to the house of 
correction. Colonel Robinson, who 
attended on behalf of the soldiers, — 
desired the servants, if they knew if 
where the man was, toinform him _ 
that if he would return to the regi- — 
ment he should be pardoned ; but — 
if he did not, he should be sent to 
a regiment abroad for life. The 
colonel said, if he could prove here-— 
after that the duke harboured the 4 
man in his house, after he had no-— 
tice that he was a deserter, he should | ie 
prosecute his grace. 
Diep.—2\st.. AtSunderland, Ed. 
ward Lawson, aged 106 years, 


JUNE, 


Ist. In the court of king’s benchyi 
John Budd, for publishing a libel — 
on earl St. "Vincent; and William — 


so seein dates iatsaonaniciha et 


Blagden, for the like offence” 
against his lordship, were both ( 
found guilty. ss 


Qd. As two youths, one 14 and _ 
the other 8 years of age, sons of a — 
poor man named Ellis, of Bran- 
bridges, near East Peckham, were 
playing on the banks of the river, 
the youngest fellin, when the other — 
immediately leaped in to save him, | 
and vt were both drowned. — 4 

3d. A gunsmith, of the name of — 
Fisher, residing at Mount-pleasant, 
Cold-bath-fields, shot his wife’s 
brains out with a pistol, in revenge 
for her having prevented his obtain- 


ing 


| action was brought. 
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| ing as much liquor as he wished to 
_ drink at a public-house. He is 70 
years of age, and the deceased was 
about 60. 
. The following cause was tried, in 
the court of king’s bench, before 
ord Ellenborough and a special 
jury :—Paine v. Fleming, esqg.— 
The plaintiff in this case was a sea- 
man belonging to a Greenlandman, 
and, of course, was entitled to pro- 
tection frem impress. The defen- 
dant was captain of the Egyptienne 
frigate. In defiance of the protec- 
_ tion,to which the nature of the plain- 
tiffs engagement entitled him, he 
was seized by the defendant, as an 
impressed man. ‘The plaintiff pro- 
tured himself to be arrested for 
debt; the defendant, however, 
came on shore, paid the debt 
and costs, and had the 
tiff carried on board, where he or- 
dered him three dozen lashes ; and 
he was afterwards sent to the West 
Indies. It was to recover damages 
for this treatment that the present 
The jury, 
after some deliberation, pronounced 
a verdict for 300]. damages. 
4th. Being his majesty’s birth-day, 
who entered his 68th year, the same 
was observed with the usual demon- 
Strations of loyal affection. The 
Morning was ushered in with ring- 
ing of bells; at noon the park and 
tower guns were fired ; and at night 


the theatres, public offices, sub-- 


Scription-houses, and those of his 
Majesty’s tradesmen, as well in the 
east as in the western parts of the 
town, were brilliantly illuminated. 
‘The company began to arrive at the 
palace soon after 12, and assembled 
in the room adjoining the drawing- 
oom, till it was completely filled, 
$0 that it was with the greatest dif. 
ficulty a passage could be formed for 


plan." 
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the royal family. Such was the 
pressure of the crowd on entering, 
that a young lady fainted; but 
being assisted by lords Westmore- 
Jand and- Charlemont, she was 
speedily recovered. The drawing- 
room was attended by all the junior 
branches of the royal family, the 
great officers of state, foreign am- 
bassadors, the lord mayor and she- 
riffs, and a greater concourse of no. 
bility and gentry than has been seen 
for many years. Their majesties 
did not quit the room till. near «six, 
and it was seven before the whole 
of: the company could get away. 
After the drawing-room, their ma- 
jesties returned. to Buckingham~- 
house, where a very large party 
were entertained with a concert and 
refreshments. 

5th. A child, about 12 years of 
age, returning from a public-house 
at Wisbech with a glass bottle of 
ale, it accidentally tripped against 
a stone, and falling upon the bottle, 
its throat was dreadfully cut, and 
it died upen the spot. 

An awful instance of divine cor- 
rection was experienced by a young 
man in Stamford. While. giving 
reins to the vehemence of passion, 
and impiously uttering blasphemous 
expressions, he was, by the visitas 
tion of Providence, suddenly struck 
dumb, 

6th. As a labourer was taking 
down part of an old wall within the 
precincts of the priory of Knares~ 
borough, he discovereda large quan~ 
tity of silver coin, amounting to near- 
ly 1600 pieces, mostly of the coin. 
age of Edward I. The man carried 
the pieces to sir Thomas Slingsby, 
lord of the manor, who generously 
gave him the intrinsic value of the 
silver. 

A battle was fought on Laleham 


ie 


a 
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Burway, near Chertsey, between 
the younger Belcher and Ryan, 
jun. There were great odds at set- 
ting to in favour of the latter; 
put, by the professional skill of 
Belcher, he beat his man, after 30 
rounds, in about 40 minutes. All the 
great amateurs were there. Lords 
Craven, Albemarle, and Montfort, 
general Fitzpatrick, Mr. Grey, Mr. 
Windham, and about 3000 other 
gentlemen, from Westminster, Rag- 
fair, and the city-patronizers of the 
noble art of self-defence! ! ! 

A few days since, a vat, belong- 
ing to Messrs. Scranke and Bigg, 
brewers, at Hatfield, containing 530 
barrels, burst, and all the beer run 
out; when, on the alarm being 
given, the town’s people assembled, 
with tubs, pails, &c. from all quar- 
ters, by whose exertions about 150 
barrels were saved: many were 
‘knee-deep in beer. 

7th. Two young gentlemen ex- 
ercising their military talents by 
firing at a target in Strangeway’s 
Park, near Manchester, one of 
them, being unfortunately. behind 
the goal at the moment of the other’s 
piece going off, was shot through 
the body. Ile languished in the ut- 
most agony till the morning of the 
Sth, when he expired. 

Eton Montem.— This morning, 
at 11 o’clock, his majesty, the 
dukes of Kent and Cumberland, on 
horseback, with her majesty, the 
duke of Sussex, the princesses, and 
duchess of York, attended by gene- 
rals Gwynne, Fitzroy, Manners, 
and several others, in three car- 

. Tiages and four, and a chaise and 
pair, went to see the Montem, by 
the young gentlemen of Eton col- 
dege.. They. were stopped on 
Windsor-bridge by the salt-bearers, 
when each of the royal family made 


. 


“ney presented him from the foun- 


them a present, and then proceeded’ _ 
with the procession to. Salt-hill, to 
hear the speech spoken by the cap- _ 
tain of the school. Messrs. Groves 
and Cush were salt-bearers. Mas-— 
ter Heath (the son of the doctor) — 
was the captain. A greater num- 
ber of the nobility were present 
than has been recollected for a num- | 
ber of years past. The young gen- — 
tlemen levied their contributions — 
upon all travellers as usual. ) 
The above ceremony of the Mon. Ft 
tem takes place triennially ; when — 
the young gentlemen of Eton college 
march in procession to Salt-hill, — 
where their captain, who is the best ‘ 
scholar among those belonging to — 
the foundation, recites a passage — 
from some ancient author: this — 
young gentleman has a sum of mo. 


dation, which enables him to take 
up his residence at one of. our uni- 
versities. His majesty likewise als 
ways makes the captain a very i 
handsome present. 

Died, in the fleet prison, aged 32 7 
years, Miss Elizabeth Frances Ro- _ He 
bertson, of swindling notoriety; and- — 
on the Tuesday following her re- — 
mains were deposited in St. Bride’s 
church-yard. Her father, mother, — 


and one of the turnkeys of the — 
fleet, were mourners, - 
William Jackman was indicted at 
the Old Bailey for the wilful murder 
of Elizabeth wife of WilliamSmith, by 
giving her a violent blow on the right — 
side. William Smith, the husband, 
stated, that he was a watchman in ~ 
Mary-le-bone parish ; he was mar- — 
ried to the deceased in the year — 
1787, and they lived together uns ~ 
til June 1804, when his wife left — 
him, to cohabit with the prisoner ; — 
she had returned again to him, and 
he agreed to forgive her for her in- 
fidelity. 


SES EO 
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fidelity. That, on Tuesday last, she 
eame to his box, between three and 
four in the morning, when they had 
a conversation about her miscon- 
duct, and the manner in which the 
prisoner treated her. About four 
o'clock in the afternoon they went 
to bed, at his lodgings, in Little 
Chiesterfield-street, and slept till be- 
tween six and seven, at which time 
he was awakeucd by the screaming 
_ of his wife. He jumped up, and 
sw the prisoner standing by his 
wife in a menacing attitude, but did 
mot see him strike her. He seized 
' hold of the prisoner, and they had a 
senfile, in which they had several falls; 
his wife at the same time lying still 
in bed, and appearing to be dead. 
The surgeon who was called in, 
stating the possibility of the wo- 
man’s dying from fright or apo- 
, plexy, the prisoner was found—Not 
; Guilty. ¢ a 
» 13th. An inquest was taken at 
Bristol, on the bodies of Mr. James 
‘Thompson, aged forty, Elizabeth, 
his wife, aged forty-one, aud Wil- 
liam, their son, aged seven years— 
who were all three unfortunately 
drowned, in a large brick-pit, the 
preceding Tuesday evening. It ap- 
peared, in evidence, that the son 
was playing with a hoop near the 
ink of the pit ; and, in endeavour- 
ing to stop it from rolling into the 
water, he himself fell in. The mo- 
ther, seeing the accident, immedi- 
ately ran to his assistance ; and, 
ver-reaching herself, to lay hold of 
clothes, she also got out of her 
depth. The father, hearing their 
cries, next ran to the spot, and see- 
ing the dreadful situation of his 
wife and child, in the very act of 
Sinking, he, in a state of distraction, 
plunged into the water, (about ele- 
ven feet deep) i the hope of rescu. 
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ing them; but missing his aim, me 
lancholy to relate, they all perished 
together! When the bodies were 
found, about an hour after the ac- 
cident, the mother had her son 
clasped in her arms. Every means 
were, of course, used for their re- 
covery, but without effect.—Acci- , 
dental death. 

15th. Two or three days since, 2 
powder-mill at Dartford blew up 
with a tremendous explosion: two 
men at work were killed; their 
limbs were found at some distance $ 
and a horse in the mill was torn to 
pieces, while a boy near it was not 
injured. 

Another Dartford powder-mill 
blew upa few days since: two men 
and a horse were killed. 

The wife of Jerome Bonaparte is 
arrivedin England. Sometime ago, 


. Jerome and his wife, late Miss Pater- 


son, of America, arrived in a neutral 
vessel (the Erin, from Baltimore) at 
Lisbon, where he landed, and imme- 
diately went off for Paris, ordering 
the vessel to proceed to Amster- 
dam ; from whence he intended to 
have his wife conveyed to Paris, 
thinking, by the time the ship ar- 
rived at that place, he should have 
obtained the requisite leave from his 
brother ; but on the ship’s arrival in 
the Texel, Madame Bonaparte was 
prevented from going on shore.— 
The Erin left the Texel, and ar- 
rived in Dover Roads. Madame 
Bonaparte, accompanied by Mrs. 
Anderson, her countrywoman, her — 
brother, Mr. William Paterson, of 
Baltimore, and Dr. Garner, an emi+ 
nent French physician, who attend- 
ed her from America, Janded, and 
went to the City of London inn.— 
She has since taken up her residence 
at Camberwell. 
17th. Thomas Bamber, an attor- 
g . ney; 
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aey, of Cornwall, was ordered to be 
struck off the roll, for exhibiting an 
affidavit, as sworn before a person 
that never existed. 

22d. Mansell Philips, esq. was 
brought up to receive judgment of 
the court, having been convicted of 
sending a letter to Rees Thomas, a 
gentleman of Caermarthen, with an 
intent to provoke him to a duel. 
The quarrel took place during an 
election for that town. The court 
adjudged Mr. Philips to pay a fine 
of 1001. and to find security, himself 
in 5001. and two sureties in 250]. 
for three years. 

A person was brought up to be 
discharged under the insolvent act ; 
but his wife appeared in court, and 
tendered a note and 3s. 6d. to the 
prisoner, with a view to keep him 
in custody ather suit. It appeared 
that they had been separated by due 
course of law ; and having neglected 
to pay her the alimony settled upon 
her by the ecclesiastical court, she 
had brought her action. She was a 
well-looking woman, and the scene 
‘was as interesting as novel. It was 
in vain that the husband ‘* sighed 
and looked unutterable things ;’’ her 
heart was stceled against him, and 


he returned to *¢ durance vile.” It 


was urged, by the wife, that if he 
could find money to coguette with 
other ladies, he could find it for the 
maintenance of his xine ehinne and 
lawful wife. 

24th. The countess of Bath has 
paid the sum of six thousand pounds 
for a single stamp, on which were 
issued letters of administration to 
the personal estate of her father, 
the late Sir William Pulteney.* 

The ordnance board have signifi- 
ed to general Lloyd, who commands 
the Artillery at Woolwich, that the 
warren at that place is to be from 


* Vide Obituary. 
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this time denominated the ‘¢ Royal 
Arsenal.” The old name had its 
erigin from the place having actu. 
ally been a rabbit warren. On the 
recent royal visit to what was called 
the Warren, where all ordnance 
stores, ammunition stores, &c. were © 
lodged, his majesty noticed how 
little appropriate the name was to | 
the place, &c. and suggested the — 
propriety of changing it to that of 7 
Arsenal. 

25th. This evening, about eight, 
the well-known and venerable oak, 
called Fairlop Tree, on Hainauley 
Forest, in Essex, was discovered to — 
be on fire. A party of about sixty © 
went from London in several cars 


ing the day with playing at cricket 
and various other sports. They 
made a fire near it, and, about two © 
hours after they left the spot, the — 
fire was discovered by one of the fo- — 
resters. A number of persons who — 
reside within a short distance of the — 
spot, went with pails, and procured © 
water to extinguish the flames, but — 
without effect ; the mai branch on — 
the south side, with part of the bo- © 
dy, being consumed. It continued — 
burning till next morning, when lit. 
tle hopes were entertained of saving’ 
any part of it. ‘This celebrated tree, 
measured 48 feet round the body, 
and several of the arms measured 
from 10 to 12 feet. It shaded 
about an acre of land, and is sup-— 
posed to be 500 years old, "f 
Salisbury-plain, lately a dreary 
unprofitable waste, now, in extensive 
tracts, presents the most gratifying | 
appearance of cultivation and pro- 
duce. A few years since, there was 
scarcely an inclosure or a spot of 
tillage for upwards of twenty miles, 
between Andover and Blandford, 
the whole of which is is now ig \ 
ea, 
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ed, and under various crops of ex- 
cellent promise. 

Part of the road to Bagshot, near 
Virginia Water, lately sunk 8 or 
10 feet, and people have been em- 
ployed in cutting it down to a 
firmer station. The new surface had 
not, some days since, been covered, 
but received the carriage whecls for 
several inches. 

Three accidents by fire have lately 
occurred in the neighbourhood of 
Spilsby, co. Lincoln. A son of 
Wo. Taylor, of Winthorpe, about 
five, and a boy about three, belong- 

ing to Anthony Birch, of East 
 Keal, being left alone, were so 
burnt, in consequence of their 
clothes taking fire, that they both 
expired a short time after. And 
Mary Jessne, a widow woman, who 
resided in a cottage, by herself, at 
Skendleby, was found by a ncigh- 
bour lying across the fire-grate, up- 
on which she had fallen ina fit, and 
burnt in a manner too shocking to 
describe. 
_ The small-pox having lately made 
its appearance at Boston, with some 
fatality, the opulent inhabitants 
have opened a subscription for the 
purpose of introducing the vaccine 
inoculation ; and the vicar has pub- 
lished an admonitory address to the 
sable; exhorting them to overcome 
eir objections to this admirable 
preventive. 
: I ine oct was upsetin Wood. 
bridge-river, Suffolk, by which ac- 
vident John Calder, esq. ‘captain and 
Paymaster of the @2\st light dra- 
goons, and William Joyce, a marine, 
were unfortunately drowned. 
During a storm in Yarmouth 
» three soldiers were leaning 
over the side of a ship, when a 
Wy sea washed them overbuard. 
boat was immediately launched to 
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their assistance ; but a sudden squall 
upset it, and seven sailors shared 
the same fate as the unfortunate 
soldiers. 

The Medusa frigate, with the 
marquis Cornwallis and suite on 
board, arrived at one of the Cape 
de Verd islands, on its way to In- 
dia, in seventeen days; being the 
quickest passage, perhaps, ever 
known to be made by a ship a that 
description. 

26th. This morning, at a aidiner 
before one o'clock, a most dreadful 
fire broke out in the shop of Mr. 
Rogers, stamp distributor and-sta. 
tioner, and Mr. Curzenven’s, linen- 
draper, in Broad-street, Plymouth, 
which burnt with such incredible 
fury, until half past four, that the 
whole of those two extensive pre- 
mises, with all their stock in trade, 
household furniture, and even wear- 
ing apparel, were completely a prey 
to the devouring element. Mr. 
Rogers’s loss is very great: he ess 
caped with his wife, scarcely cloth- 
ed, out of the window, by the assist- 
ance of his neighbours, with three 
little orphan brothers, quite un- 
dressed, who were taken over the 
stairs while they were on fire. 

27th. At a court of common 
council, heldat Guildhall, the thanks 
of the court, on the motion of Mr. 
James Ditou! were unanimously 
voted to captain Frederick Mait- 
land, commander of his majesty’s 
ship La Loire, for planning and di- 
recting the attack at El Muros,* on 
the 4th instant; also to lieutenant 
J. Lucas Yeo, the officers, seamen, 
and marines, acting under his orders 
at the attack at the fort of El Mu- 
ros, and for their exemplary bravery 
on that occasion ; but more particu. 
larly for retaining the ancient cha- 
racter of the British nation, in their 
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humane conduct to the prisoners 
and inhabitants, after the surrender 
of the fort ; and the lord mayor was 
requested to transmit the same to 
captain Maitland, and desire him to 
communicate them to the oflicers, 
seamen, and marines of his majes- 
ty’s ship La Loire, under his com- 
mand. 

The reason why Mr. Dixon did 
not include the gift of swords, 
in his motion of thanks at the above 
court of common council; to cap- 
tain F. Maitland, and the gallant 
Yeo, was, that the gentlemen of the 
patriotic fund, at Loyd’s, were 
about to confer that honour on 
them. : 

‘This day five of the. convicts on 
board the hulks at Woolwich en- 
deavoured to make their escape in a 
boat. They were pursued, and, 
not surrendering, were fired at. 
Two were shot dead, and another 
was so much wounded that he soon 
died. ‘Che other two were taken 
unhurt. 

28th. A most tremendous storm 
of thunder, hail, and rain, burst over 
‘the metropolis. Jt lasted about 
twenty minutes, deluged all the 
streets, and broke a number of win- 
dows. The lightning was extremely 
vivid, and the ‘thunder awfully 
joud. 

30th. At about a quarter before 
ten o’clock at night, a dreadful fire 
broke out in a Jarge range of wooden 
store-houses, in the royal arsenal, 
Woolwich, not far distant from the 
magazine; by which two buildings 
were consumed, full of grape and 
cannister shot, in boxes, ready to 
be sent to different garrisons, at 
home and abroad. ‘The boxes are 
supposed to have amounted to half 
a million inuumber, ‘The buildings 
consumed were about the length of 
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_riod, during my legal incapacity and ~ 


160 or 170 feet, and two stories 
high, not a vestige of which remains. 
In the magazine were several thou- 
sand barrels of powder, which must, 
had they exploded, have destroyed 
the greater part of the arsenal, and” 
caused the loss of several hundred 
lives. It is generally believed that — 
the place was intentionally set on 
fire, as no fire nor candle has ever 
been allowed in those store-houses, 


JULY. 


ist. In the court of King’s Bench, © 
Dublin, Mr. Hamilton Rowan was ~ 
brought up by writ of habeas cor- 
pus; and the record of his outlawry — 
being read, the clerk of the crown, — 
as is usual in such cases, asked the — 
prisoner what he had to say, why — 
jedgment of death and execution — 
should not be awarded against him? — 
Mr. Rowan said, that he was in- — 
structed by his counsel to say, that — 
the outlawry contained errors in’ 
fact. The attorney-general con- © 
fessed errors in the outlawry, which — 
was reversed. Being put to plead © 
to the indictment, Mr. Rowan © 
pleaded his majesty’s most gracious — 
pardon. _ Having then obtained lis — 
berty to speak, Mr. Rowan ad-— 
dressed the court nearly in these — 
words: m i 

¢¢ When last I had the honour of | 
appearing before this tribunal, I 
told your lordships, I knew his — 
majesty only by his wielding the 
force of the country ; since that pes 


absence beyond seas, my wife and — 
children have not only been unmo- 
lested, but protected ; and, in ad- 
dition to those fayours, 1 am now 
indebted to the royal mercy for my 
life. I will neither, my lords, iny 
i : sist 
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sist upon the rectitude of my inten- 
tions, nor the extent of my grati- 
tude, lest my conduct should be at- 
tributed to base and unworthy mo- 
tives ; but I hope my future life will 
evince the sincerity of those feelings 
with which 1 am impressed, by such 
unmerited proofs of his majesty’s 

‘ beneficence.”’ 
To which address the chief justice 
replied : 

_ * Mr. Rowan, from. the senti. 
ments you have expressed, I have 
not a doubt but you will prove, by 
your future conduct, that. his ma- 
jesty’s pardon has not been bestow- 
ed on an unworthy object.” 

Mr. Rowan then bowed to the 
court, and withdrew. 

2d. Colonel Robert Passingham 
and John Edwards, for a conspiracy 
against George Townsend Forester, 

_ @8q. were brought up to receive 
judgment. Judge Grose enume- 
‘Fated the offences of which they 
were found guilty, and the circum. 


‘Stances that came out in evidence 


‘upon the trial; viz. of Passingham 
having seduced Mrs. Forester to vio- 
late her husband’s bed; of having 
prisoned Mr. Forester, in or- 

ler to indulge the more freely his 

‘own criminal passions ; and, lastly, 
for falsely, wickedly, and malici- 


ously charging Mr. F. with unna-_ 


tural propensities : in all which dia-~ 
bolical crimes Edwards aided, 

abetted, and conspired, to assist the 
said Passingham.—The sentence of 
the court was, that they be both 
imprisoned in Newgate for three 
years, and then discharged. 

Mr, Biagden, for writing, and 
Mr. Budd, for publishing, a libel on 
earl St. Vincent, were each sen- 
tenced to six months’ imprisonment 
in the Marshalsea prison ; Blagden 
to Gnd security for his good heha- 
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viour for the term of three years, 
himself in 500]. and two sureties iu 
2501. each. 

A brewer, hitherto deemed of 
respectable character, was fined by 
the excise office, in the penalty of 
5001. for using improper and ille- 
gal ingredients in the manufacture 
of what is ca!led malt liquor. 

Dr. Jenner this day attended at 
Guildhall, to receive the freedom of 
the city in a gold box, of 100 gui- 
neas value, pursuant to a resolution 
of the court of common council.— 
The chamberlain, having administer- 
ed the oath of a freeman, took the 
doctor by the right hand, and ad- 
dressed him to the following effect :. 

*¢ Dr. Jenner, I give you joy: 
and, in obedience to the resolution 
of the lord-mayor, aldermen, and 
commons, of the city of London, 
in common council assembled, pre- 
sent you with the freedom of this 
city, in a gold box, ‘ as a token of 
their sense of your skill and perse- 
verance in the discovery of, and 
bringing into general use, the ino- 
culation of the cow pock.’—It has 
frequently fallen to my lot to con- 
vey the thanks of this great corpo- 
ration to men who have distinguish. 
ed themselves by their prowess in 
arms, and who have gained immor- 
tal honour by victories obtained 
over the foes of their king and coun- 
try. But you, sir, have obtained a 
victory over the deadliest enemy of 
the human race ; a monster, who le- 
velledin one undistinguished ruin the 
aged, the young, the rich, the poor ; . 
whose rage could not be resisted by 
the strong, nor opposed by the 
weak, and whose unfeeling malice 
could neither be soothed by inno. 
cence, nor disarmed by beauty,— 
May you, sir, long live to enjoy the 
inex pressible pleasure of seeing those 
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multitudes whom you have preserved 
from the grave, performing the va- 
rious charitics in this sublunary 
state; and afterwards meet them in 
those happy regions where the phy- 
sician’s skill is useless, and there.re- 
ceive the reward allotted for those 
who, in humble imitation of their 
benevolent redeemer, devote their 
lives to the happimess of their fel- 
low-creatures.”—To which the doc. 
tor answered: ‘¢ Sir, the distin- 
guished honour conferred upon me 
by the city of London demands my 
grateful acknowledgments. No 
words, perhaps, could adequately 
convey my feelings. I ean only 
say, that, reflecting on the cause 
which has made me the object of 
your attention, I cannot but consi- 
der this as one of the happiest mo- 
ments of my life. ‘The pleasure I 
feel, sir, is greatly increased by the 
consideration that the testimony you 
have just pronounced, in the name 
of the great and important body you 
represent, in favour of vaccination, 
may tend to counteract those at- 
tempts which have recently been 
‘made to retard its progress; at- 
tempts which, I will boldly assert, 
entirely originate either in ignorance 
or prejudice. ‘The merits of the 
vaccine practice are now so well es- 
tablished, and so generally acknow- 
ledged, that, 1 am well assured, no 
efforts of the ill-judging or mis- 
guided few who still continue to op- 
pose it, whatever present mischief 
they may occasion, will ultimately 
prevent its universal adoption. It 
is unnecessary to recapitulate the 
roultiplicity of evidence that lias 
been laid before the public from 
every part of the civilized world, to 
prove both the efficacy of the cow- 
pox, in preventing the dreadful ma- 
lady, the effects of which you, sir, 
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have so well depicted, and its own _ 
inherent mildness. From many of 
the large cities, particularly from’ 
Vienna, Berlin, Geneva, as: well | 
as from many populous districts on — 
the continent, I have lately received 
information, announcing that the 
ravages of the smalJ-pox are no 
longer felt, and that it is at present. 
scarcely known but by name— ~ 
There, indeed, vaccination has not 
had to contend with the -various 
prejudices which, I am sorry to ob- 
serve, Still in some degree check its 
extension here. Lf firmly “trusty 
however, through the blessing of 
Divine Providence, to find, before I _ 
sink into the tomb, that this, which 
you so justly term ¢ the deadliest — 
enemy of the human race,’ has been — 

i 

| 


asc 
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every where completely subdued.—~ — 
I have only to add my best wishes — 
for the lasting prosperity of this — 
opulent and enlightened city ; and — 
to return you, sir, ny sincere thanks — 
for the obliging manner im which © 
you have been pleased to communi~ 
cate the resolutions of the common 
council.”? y “ 
A private soldier is said to have © 
had the extraordinary good fortune L 
to have left to him 400,0001. and — 
his two brothers 6,0001. a year 
each. These three fortunate per-— 
sons were all private soldiers im — 
the East Suffolk militia, and prove — 
to be the legal reprentatives of © 
the late W. Jennings, esq. of 
Acton, Suffolk, and of Grosve- — 
nor-square. ry 
6th.\The neighbourhood of King. — 
ston-upon-Thames experienced this 
day a. dreadful tempest for several — 
miles round. About 6.o’clock, the 
lightnipg struck down a stack of © 
chimnies belonging to Dr. Chama. 
bers’s house, and entered the pars 
lour of Mr. Cheney, builder, where — 
; it 
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it melted the plate on the sideboard; 
it then passed through a beaufet, 
and the chimney, to the bed-cham- 
ber of Mr. Cheney, where it set 
fire to the paper, the bed-furniture, 


and bedding ; it took its next course | 
_ down the staircase, and evaporated, 


without farther mischief. ‘The fire 
in the bed-room was extinguished 
by Mr. Cheney’s workmen. 

- 8th. A fellow at Tuxford sold 
his wife, in a halter, with a child, to 
one of his comrades, for five shil- 
lings.—This infamous transfer was 


_ made in the public market-place.— 


It is to be regretted, that nobody 
present had the courage to take the 
rope from the wife’s neck, and lay 
it on the husband’s back. 

9th. Mademoiselle Eloise Adelaide 
‘Bourbon, (daughter of the prince of 


_Condé,) whom the emissaries of Bo. 


‘Raparte have compelled to fly from 
‘aconvent, in which she had taken 
refuge, in Bavaria, arrived in this 
@ountry last week, and this day 


took the black veil at a convent in 
Norfolk. 
vent, high mass was performed this 
day at the duke de Bourbon’s cha- 


In celebration of this e- 


_ Fairlop-fair, in Essex, was this 
day most numerously attended.— 
‘the account of the burning of the 


famous oak has been considerably 


exaggerated. ‘The tree was only 
partially injured. 

_ Alth. The paper-mill of Mr. But- 
tenshaw, at Great Pakenham, was 


struck by a flash of lightning, and 


materially injured. 

A melancholy affair took place at 

intree, in Essex. A dispute 
arising between the master of the 
Swan public-house and some sol- 
diers quartered there, a violent scuf- 
fle ensued, in which the landlord 
Was overpowered. Two soldiers 
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stationed themselves at his door, to 
prevent his escape, while others 
searched the house for him. At 
this juncture, a poor man, named 
Levitt, a hair-dresser, passed that 
way, to obtain assistance for his 
wife, she being in labour. Imme. 
diately on his being observed by the 
soldiers, who supposed him the ob- 
ject of their search, (the landlord) 
they pursued him to his own door, 
and beat him so inhumanly, that his 
recovery is doubtful. The wife of 
Levitt, hearing her husband calling 
‘¢ murder,” and entreating assist- 
ance, was so greatly alarmed, that 
she fell into violent fits; and, al- 
though medical aid was as soon as 
possible administered, she did not 
survive the shock that her feelings 
had sustained more than an hour.— 
Levitt is left with five infant chil. 
dren, The principals in this horrid 
outrage have been apprehended, and 
committed for trial. 

12th. Five of the members bee 
longing to the Somerset-house vo- 
lunteer corps were summoned to the 
public office, Bow-street, before 
Nicholas Bond, esq. the sitting ma- 
gistraie, by direction of sir Andrew 
$. Hammond, the colonel, for refus- 
ing to pay their fines for non-attend- 
ance at drills. Mr. Pheney, the se- 
cretary to the corps, attended, pro- 
duced the muster-roll, and proved 
their non-attendance; when four 
of thea were fined in the penal. 
ty of 8s. each, and one in 4s. with 
costs. - ( 

Thomas Fisher, gunsmith, in 
Mount-pleasant, Cold-bath-fields, 
was indicted at the Old Bailey, for 
the wilful murder of his wife Aun. 

From the evidence, it appeared, 
that, on the 3d of June last, the de- 
ceased was driuking tea with ano- 
ther woman, her visitor, in the 
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front parlour, while her husband, 
the prisoner, was excluded from the 
room, either from some previous 
quarrel, or from apprehension on 
the part of the deceased. The pri- 
Soner made several attempts to be 
admitted; but, finding it in vain, 
went at Jast round to the back area, 
and drew up the window of the 
back parlour, with an intention, as 
it might seem, of getting in. On 
hearing this, the deceased immedi- 
ately ran into the back parlour, to 
see what was the matter, which slic 
had no sooner entered, than the re~ 
port of a pistol alarmed the woman 
in the front parlour, and attracted 
the notice of several of the neigh- 
bours. On entering the back par- 
lour, they found the deceased on the 
floor, covered with blood ; and, on 
examining the body, they found she 
had received a shot in the left angle 
of the left eye, which was torn from 
its socket. Mr. Lawrence, a sur- 
geon in the neighbourhood, being 
sent for, declared, that the death of 
the deceased was owing to this 
wound, and that any attempt at re- 
covery was m vain, On examining 
farther, they found a couple of pis- 
tols, thrown among some broken 
bottles and other lumber, in the 
back area, one of which seemed to 
have been recently discharged. The 
prisoner was consequently  appre- 
hended, and immediately com- 
mitted. 

g The facts being thus made out 
very clearly, the prisoner had only 
to say, in his defence, as he stated at 
the bar, that he had many times 
been put out of his senses, by the 
bad usage of his sons and his wife ; 
that some time ago they had put him 
in prison ; that his wife had wished 
very much that his two sons should 
be taken into partnership with him, 

Rak 
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‘cumstance, it appeared, was owing 


and have ‘the ‘half of the profits, — 
with a joint right to the lease of the 
house ; and that, because he would _ 
not consent to this, he was kept in — 
continual unhappiness, 

Upwards of twenty witnesses 
were afterwards called, who deposed 
that the prisoner was occasionally 
liable to fits of insanity. This cir- | 


pias 


to a blow he had received, several 
years ago, on the head, from one of 
their large hammers, from the effects — 
of which he had never thoroughly 
recovered. 

In consideration of this large bo- 
dy of evidence, the jury brought in 
a verdict of—Acquittal. 

13th. A soldier belonging to the 
Northampton militia fell from the — 
Cliff, at Dover-castle, upon the — 
rocks below, and, wapderful to re- 
late! has not broken a bone: he is 
dreadfully bruised, but ina fair way 
of recovery.\ ( 

17th. This day were landed, at — 
the dock-yard, Deptford, five stal<« — 
lions and eight mares, five of them — 
cream-coloured, from his majesty’s © 
stud at Hanover, but last from Swe- 
den. They were brought to the — 
King’s Mews, Charing-cross. id 

20th. This evening, as Richard — 
Morson, esq. of Reading, was an- — 
gling in the river Kennet, ‘near — 
Fobney-bridge, he slipped into tha — 
water, and was drowned before any © 
assistance could be given him. 

Charles Knight, a very respect=— 
able looking man, who had been — 
found guilty at the Middlesex ses-— 
sions of exposing himself immodestly — 
to divers ladies and children, in the 
fields and neighbourhood of Mary-— 
lebone, was brought up for sens 
tence ; when he was ordered to be 
imprisoned two years in the house 
of correction, Cold-bath-fields. 

Lincola 
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Liticoln cathedral, was robbed 
of communion plate to the amount 
of 5001. - 

A gentleman at Lymington, in 
Hampshire, has a cow which gave 
2 produce of one thousand three 
hundred and thirty-six gallous, two 
quarts, arid half a pint of milk, in 
ten calendar months and twenty 
days ; and the produce of another 
cow, of the same breed, has been, 
for many weeks together, sixteen 
pounds of butter per week. 

22d. The first stone of Christ- 
church, Birmingham, was laid this 
day, with a solemnity appropriate 
to the pious cause it is intended to 
espouse, and the divine principles 
which it is adapted to inculcate.— 
The earl of Dartmouth, (who re- 

esented his majesty,) preceded by 
the second troop of Warwickshire 
yeomanry, and followed by the first 
battalion of the Loyal Birmingham 
volunteers, arrived in his carriage a 

little before 12 o’clock. His lord- 
ship was dressed in the Windsor 
uniform, and decorated with the 
sash, key, and garter of the noble 
order of knighthood with which he 
has recently been honoured by his 
Sovercign. He was accompanied by 
Jord Aylesford, lord Warwick, the 
bishop of Lichfield, the dean of 
Windsor, H. Legge, esq. and many 
other gentlemen of the county and 
neighbourhood. His lordship and 
his attendants were received at the 
entrance to the site of the intended 
edifice, by the trustees, high and 
low bailiff, the magistrates, the 
clergy, and other gentlemen of the 
town, and conducted to an elevated 
situation, purposely erected for their 
reception, at the west end of the 
foundation. The ceremony was 
very short. When the procession 
fad moved up to the stone at the 
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eastern extremity of tlie foundation, 
and arranged themselves, Jord 
Dartmouth placed his hand upon 
the stone, and said—‘* By command 
of our beloved sovereign, I lay this 
stone.”? His lordship then retired. 
A guinea, half-guinea, and the other 
coins of the last impressions of the 
present reign, were deposited ina 


‘chamber cut in the stone, and co- 


vered with a brass plate bearing this 
inscription: ‘* The first stone of 
Christ-church was laid the twenty 
second day of July, 1805, by com- 
mand of his. most gracious majesty 
George the Third, ‘the pillar, guar. 
dian, and ornament of the Christian 
faith, in the 68th year of his age, 
and the 45th of his reign. Richard 
Pratchet, high bailiff.” The pro- 
cession then proceeded to Style’s — 
royal hotel, where a most sumptuous 
dinner was prepared, and served up 
to a numerous company.—Three 
battalions of the volunteers were 
upon duty, to whom lord Darts 
mouth presented the sum of fifty 
pounds, which was divfled among 
the respective companies; his lords 
ship also added “fifty pounds to his 
former subscription to the fund of 
the church. Viscount Dudley and 
Ward has signified his wish to the 
high bailiff, that 1001. should be 
added to his former subscription to 
the free church. Isaac Hawkins 
Browne, esq. and the rev. Mr. Gise 
borne, who paid 5001. as the legacy 
of the late Mr. Hawkins, towards 
erecting a free church in this town, 
have also subscribed 1001. each to 
the same institution. 

24th. An accident happened at 
the Blackwall canal, which might 
have been productive of great cala- 
mity, but happily no lives were lost. 
The cut from Blackwall to Lime. 
house, intended to carry vessels di- 
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rectly through, without going round 


by Greenwich, was nearly finished, | 


and was to have been opened with 
great pomp on the 12th of August; 
when, about twelye o’clock, being 
near high tide, while a number of 
people were at work at the extre- 
mity next the river, they were sud- 
denly alarmed by a hissing noise, 
and the appearance of water enter- 
. ing from below. Scarcely had they 
time to make a precipitate retreat, 
when the outward dam burst with 
astonishing violence; and whata mi- 
nute before was dry Jand, was in- 
stantly covered with tweive feet of 
water: the second dam, about fifty 
yards further on, composed of logs 
of wood twelve inches thick, besides 
a strong diagonal log by way of bar, 
was in like manner forced by the 
current, and this amazing strong bar 
snapped in two, as if it had been a 
piece of lath. ‘The canal was im- 
mediately filled, as far as the second 
flood-gate next to Limehouse, which 
being shut, happily resisted the force 
of the current. Considerable inju- 
ry has been done to the banking 
and masonry work at the extremity, 
as well as at the first lock, great 
part of the abutments on each side 
having been carried away. 

An unparallaled instance of the 
power of a horse, when assisted by 
art, was shown near Croydon. The 
Surry iron railway being completed, 
and opened for the carriage of goods 
all the way from Wandsworth to 
Mertsham ; a bet was made between 
two gentlemen, that a common 
horse could draw thirty-six tons for 
six miles along the road, and that he 
should draw this weight from a 
dead pull, as well as turn it round 
the occasional windings of the road. 
The 24th of July was fixed on for 
the trial, when a number of gentle- 
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men assembled near Mertsham te 


see this extraordinary triumph of art. 
‘T'welve waggons loaded with stones, — 
each waggon weighing above three © 
tons, were chained together, and a — 
horse, taken promiscuously from the 
timber cart of Mr. Harwood, was 
yoked into the team. He started 
from near the Fox public-house, 
and drew the immense chain of wag- 
gons, with apparent ease, to near 
the turnpike at Croydon, a distance 
of six miles, in one hour and forty- 
one minutes, which is nearly at the 
rate of four miles an hour. In the 
course of this time he stopped four 
times, to show that it was not by — 
the impetus of the descent that the _ 
power was acquired; andafter each — 
stoppage he drew off the chain of 
waggons from a dead rest. Having — 
gained his wager, Mr. Banks, the — 
gentleman who laid the bet, directed. — 
four more loaded waggons to be © 
added to the cavalcade,with which the _ 
same horse again set off with undi- — 
minished power ; and stillfurther to, _ 
show the effect of the railway in fae — 
cilitating motion, he directed the at- 
tending workmen, to the number of — 
about fifty, to mount on the wag. — 
gons, when the horse proceeded: — 
without the least distress; and in © 
truth there appeared to be scarcely — 
any limitation to the power of his — 
draught. After the trial, the wag- — 
gons were taken to the weighing — 
machine, and it appeared that the — 
whole weight was as follows. 
Tons. Cwt. Qr. 
12 waggons, first link- : 
ed together, weighed 38 4 2 
4 ditto, afterwards ‘ - 
attached - 13-2: ag 
Supposed weight of 


50 Jabourers = >A AOD 
Total. 55 6 2. 


26th. : 
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26th. This evening as Mr. To- 
helin, of Chelsea, was returning 
from town by water, accompanied 
by his wife and child (about two 
years old), the boat struck against 
a country barge, off Milbank, with 
such violence, that Mrs. T. and 
child were thrown overboard: the 
lady was saved, but the infant pe- 


| rished. 


28th. Four young men at Wis- 
beach took a sailing boat to go 
down the river; after having pro- 
eeeded some way, it came athwart a 
rope lying across the stream, by 
which means two of them were 
drowned; the others saved them- 
selyes by laying hold of the rope. 
The names of the sufferers were 
FPongue and Hurry. 

29th. In the western parts of 
Northumberland, there was a tre- 
mendous storm of thunderand light- 
ning, accompanied with heavy 
showers of hail and rain, for nearly 
three hours. Two mowers work- 
‘ing near Beltingham, in the parish 
of Haltwhistle, ran to a house for 
‘shelter, where one of them was 
Struck dead. A young man, ser- 


vant to Mr. Thomas Maughan of 


‘Lowtown, was killed in a field, as he 
was putting right some sheep. 

_ 30th. This morning a heavy storm 
of rain fell at and near Birmipgham, 
accompanie? with lightning, and 
loud peals of thunder. In Deri- 
tend, the lightning struck a timber- 
shed in which some sawyers were at 
work, on the premises of Mr. Lam- 
bley ; it first cut away the letter N 
from under the weather-cock at the 
top of the building, split the rafters, 


' went through a casement that was 


pen, of which it melted the lead, 

and afterwards shot into the ground 

in the sawpit where some men were 

atwork. One of them was struck 
2 
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upon the foot, and forced out of the 
pit, where he lay insensible for 
some time. When he recoyeredy 
his foot was discoloured and a good 
deal hurt. 

On the same morning the farms 
house of Mr. Taylor, near Bourn 
Brook, was nearly destroyed by the 
lightning. The chamber and lower 
windows and frames weredriven out, 
and the chamber floor knocked down. 
Five women and some children 
were in the house at the time. The 
women were all thrown from their 
feet; but we are happy to find that 
none -ef them received any injury, 
except from fright. An ash tree on 
the grounds of Mr. S. Wheeley, ia 
the same neighbourhood, was nearly 
shivered to pieces, and some of the 
bark carried upwards of 40 yards 
from the spot, 

At School Green, Staffordshire, 
five heifers were killed by the lights 
ning.—A curious phenomenon. oc. 
curred at the mills of Messrs, Bens 
yon, Benyon, and Page, Leeds,—s 
Two bodies of fire from the S, E. 
and another from the N. W. united 
and spread themselves into a large 
extended sheet over the roof of the 
mill. The top of the building seem. 
ed covered with fire; but. though 
many persons were at work in the 
mill, none was hurt.—The storm 
was tremendous, accompanied with 
heavy rain, at Long Preston, in 
Craven. A boy, nine years old; 
was struck dead by the lightning, in 
the cotton-manufactory of Mr. 
Serjeantson. Some cotton, in a 
room above, was set fire to, but, by 
the exertions of the overlooker, was 
extinguished. 

The lightning struck a new ship 
on Mr. Tindall’s stocks at Scarbo- 
rough, killed a man and a boy, forc- 
ing the bey before the windlass 5 it 

; then 
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entered the hold, killed an old man, 
and knocked down a boy gathering 
chips. 

Drep.—Lately, at Harlington, 
Bedfordshire, aged 111, John Kemp- 
ston, labourer. He retained’ his 
faculties to the last. His youngest 
son, the youngest of 15 children, is 
60 years old. 


AUGUST. 


4th. The Thomas and Hannah, 
of Maldon, belonging to Mr. Easter, 
of Tollesbury, was lost on her voy- 
age from Newcastle, near the Dud- 
geon light, on the coast of Norfolk. 
The crew, consisting of four persons, 
perished, except the master, who was 
providentially saved by clinging to 
the mast, from which he was taken 
next morning,nearly exhausted,after 
witnessing the melancholy fate of his 
shipmates, amongst which was _ his 
father, a native of Maldon, who has 
left a large family. 

6th. In a violent thunderstorm, 
the carriage of W. Wrightson, esq. 
standing in Cushworth, near Don- 
caster, was struck with lightning. 
The coachman received a severe 
shock; and Mr. Branson, who was 
in conversation with Mr. and Mrs. 
Wrightson, and had hold of the car- 
riage, was sensibly affected. ‘The 
gardener, two labourers, and a cart 
horse, were all thrown down by the 
shock. 

There have been buried, in the 
parish of Holy Trinity, Hull, be- 
tween the 8th of June and the 8th 
of August, 70 children, all victims 
to the small pox. 

10th. The newspapers having 
announced that the tide would rise 
this day ten feet higher than has 
been known for the last century, 
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some thousands of persons living 


near the river, between Richmond — 
and Gravesend, employed them- — 


selves in removing their furniture. 


Many thousands assembled on the — 
bridges, and the shore all along from ~ 


Greenwich to Fulham, and were 
disappointed. At 40 minutes past 
2 the tide had neaped, and fell 
above 3 inches, and before 3, to 
above 8 inches. 

12th. About 1 this morning the 
Royal Circus, in St.George’s Fields, 
was discovered to be on fire. How 


it originated has not yet been dis- — 


covered. The property-man was 
the first who discovered the fire : 
he is of opinion that it originated in 


the premises of an alamode-beef shop i 


adjoining, which belonged to a man 
of the name of Croft. The parti- 


tion between his shop and the paint- — 


room was the first part which was 
seen on fire. Next to the paint- 
room was an 18 stall stable, the loft 


of which had been converted into a — 
scene-room, and was nearly full of — 


canvas. The horses were saved. By 


= ew 


half past 1 the whole was in one en- i 


tire blaze, together with the dwel- 
ling-house of Mr. Jones, the pros 
prietor, the two coffee-rooms on 
each side, one belonging to Mr. 


Branscomb, the other to Mrs. John- — 
son, and all the extensive stables, 


and out-houses.. Not a vestige of 
any part remains, except the front 
rooms of Mrs. Johnson’s coffee- 
house. 


Several engines soon arrivs — 


ed, but, owing to the want of water, — 


they could not be set to work until 


the fire had nearly exhausted itself, — 
which was about half past three ~ 


o’clock. A new piece was to have 
been performed this night, the get- 
ting up of which had cost a’ great 


deal of money. All the performers — 


had their new cloaths for the occa. 
sion 


ais ee eo 
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sion in the theatre, and these were 
of course consumed; indeed, no- 
thing whatever wassaved. No lives 
were lost. The premises and their 
contents are estimated to be at least 
worth 25,0001. and were insured in 
the Globe for 60001. to Midsummer 
dast; but since that period no in- 
surance was made at that office, in 
consequence of the proprietors re- 
fusing to pay the per centage re- 
quired. 

The same morning, about 2, a 
fire broke out at Mrs. Long’s, a 
chandler’s shop in Petticoat-lane, 

Whitechapel. Six houses were 
-burnt to the ground. 
15th. Feté at Stowe.—The 
Splendid entertainment given by the 
marquis of Buckingham, at his mag- 
‘nificent seat at Stowe, in Bucking- 
hamshire, has surpassed every thing 
of the kind that was ever known in 
this country. It began on Thurs- 
day the 15th, and ended on Tues- 
‘day the 20th. ‘The company, com- 
_ posed of the first rank and fashion, 
“amounted to about 400 in one day. 
“Among them were the prince of 
Wales and the duke of Clarence, 
the duke and duchess of bedford, 
the duke of Grafton, the earl 
and countess of Carysfort, lord 
Grenville, Mr. Fox, who accompa- 
nied the prince thither, Mr. Wind- 
ham, &c. Friday was the grandest 
day of all; when the gardens were 
Mluminated, and a féte with fire- 
works was given. On Monday 
there was a magnificent ball, which 
was led off by the prince and the 
duchess of Bedford. ‘he prince 
left Stowe on ‘Tuesday ; and on his 
departure took his noble host by 
_ the hand, and declared he never 
had been so happily entertained in 
his life. 


19th. Six workmen lost their 
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lives at the Barnby furnace colliery, 
near Cawthorn, in Yorkshire, be-~ 
longing to Messrs. Dawson, Jarratt, 
and Co. by the explosion of the fire- 
damp. ‘Vhis dreadful calamity is 
much increased by four of them 
having left fourteen orphan children 
unprovided for. Several other per. 
sons had nearly fallen victims to 
their humanity in attempting to ex- 

tricate the unfortunate sufferers. 
At Warwick assises, a cause 
(Harding, Oaks, and Willington, v. 
Heath) came on to be tried before 
Mr. Baron Thompson and a special 
jury, which excited a considerable 
degree of interest. The plaintifis 
are bankers, at Tamworth, in this 
county, and the defendant is a per- 
son of property residing inthe same 
place. ‘The defendant was accused 
of writing and publishing malicious 
libels against the plantiffs, with in- 
tent to-injure the credit of their 
bank. The libels were all similiar, 
and consisted of the words Fronté 
nulla fides, (in English, ‘‘ appear- 
ances are deceitful ;”) which were 
written in large characters upon 
many of the five-guinea and one 
guinea cash notes of the plaintiffs. 
The defendant pleaded not guilty, 
but 61 notes so written upon were 
produced in court, and his hand. 
writing was clearly proved. The 
plaintiffs did not attempt to show 
any special damage ; but, from the 
whole of the evidence, the malicious 
intent of the defendant was satisfac- 
torily proved to the court, and the 
jury foundaverdict for the plaintiffs, 
with 500]. damages. A clergyman 
of Warwickshire, another from Lei- 
cestershire, and a dissenting minister 
from the latter, were subpeenaed to 
explain the meaning of the Latin 
words; ‘and a Quaker identified 
the hand-writiug: of the defendant, 
whom 


4i2 


whom he had gone to school with, 
and had known 15 years. 

The following criminals, out of a 
calendar of 35, were, left for execu. 
tion: John Pitt and Joseph Fletcher, 
for counterfeiting the current-coin 
of the kingdom ; John Knight, for 


horsesstealing ; John Hughes and 


Thomas Reeves, for breaking into 
the house of Peter Woolridge, at 
Selihull; and John Sheriff, for 
breaking open and robbinga pigeon- 
house at Aston. 
2ist. Earl St. Vincent was at 
York in the race week, and at a 
meeting of the corporation of that 
city, on this day, it was unanimously 
resolved, ‘‘ That the freedom of 
this city be presented, in a box made 
of heart-of-oak, to the right hon. 
John earl St. Vincent, in testimo- 
ny of the grateful sense which the 
corporation entertains of the very 
important and faithful services he 
has rendered to the now united 
kingdom, during a life unremitting- 
ly devoted to the glory of his coun- 
try, the honour of his sovereign, 
and to the just maintenance of the 
rights and interests of his fellow- 
subjects. At eight o’clack in the 
evening, the lord mayor, city coun- 
cil, town clerk, sherifis, and com- 
mon council, waited on earl St. Vin- 
cent, at the ideanery, and presented 
the resolution. 
24th. In consequence of . Mr. 
Bromford’s decliaing to ride, Mrs. 
‘Thornton, this morning, walk- 
ed ‘or rather canteved in a most ex- 
cellent style, over York race course, 
accompanied by colonel Thornton, 
agreeably to the terms of the match, 
for four hogsheads of Cote Roti, 
2000gs. h. ft. and for GOOgs. p.p. 
bet by Mrs. T. 
Afterwards commenced a match, 
in which the abeve lady was te ride 
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two miles against Mr. Buckle the i 
jockey, well known at Newmarket, | 
and other places of sport, asa rider 
of the first celebrity. Mrs Thorn. 
ton appeared dressed for the contest, 
in a purple cap and waistcoat, nan. 
keen coloured skirts, purple shoes — 
and embroidered stockings: she | 
was in high health and spirits, and | 
seemed eager for the decision 
of the match. Mr. Buckle was ° 
dressed in a blue cap, with blue 
bodied jacket and white sleeves. | 
Mrs. Thornton carried 9st. Glb., 
Mr. Buckle 13st. 6lb. At half past — 
three they started: Mrs. Thornton | 
took the lead, which she kept for © 
some time; Mr. Buckle then put — 
in trial his jockeyship, and passed — 
the lady, which he kept for only a — 
few lengths, when Mrs. Thornton, — 
by the most excellent, we may truly — 
say, horsemanship, pushed forwards, 
and came-in in a style far superior — 
to any thing of the kind we ever wits © 
nessed, gaining her race by half a ~ 
neck. ‘The manner of Mrs. Thorns © 
ton’s riding is certainly of the first — 
description ; indeed her close seat — 
and perfect management of her — 
horse, her bold and steady jockey-_ 7 
ship, amazed one of the most crowds 
ed courses ever witnessed; and, — 
on her winning, she was hailed with © 
the most reiterated shouts of cons ~ 
gratulation. 4 

Mrs. T. rode Louisa, sister to ~ 
Kill-devil, by Pegasus, out of Nels ~ 
ly ;—Mr. Buckle rode Allegro, by © 
Pegasus, out of Allegranti’s dam. © 

A sad disturbance took place at 
the stand in the afternoon, in con+ — 
sequence of a dispute between Mr. ~ 
Flint(who rode against Mrs. Thorns ~ 
ton last year) and colonel Thorns 
ton, respecting 10001. Mr. Flint * 
had posted the colonel on Thursday, 4 
and the colonel re¢riminated on — 

Friday. 
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Friday. This day, Mr. Flint came 
to the stand, with a new horse- 


_ whip, which he applied to the co- 


lonel’s shoulders with great activi- 
ty, in the presence of a crowd of 
Jadies. All the gentlemen in the 
place, indignant at this gross and 
violent outrage, hissed and hooted 
him. He was arrested by order of 
the lord mayor, and several magis- 


_ trates, who were present, and given 


$nto custody of the city rtinners, un- 
til he can find bail, himse!fin 1000. 
and two sureties in 500). each, Co- 
Jonel Thornton is also bound over to 
prosecute the party for the assault. 
26th. This evening, about half 
past 8 o’clock, departed this life, at 
Gloucester-house, after a long ill- 
ness, his royal highness William 
Henry duke of Gloucester, to the 
great grief of their majesties and ail 
the royal family. 

' About noon his highness received 
the sacrament, which was admi- 


Ristered by the rev. Mr. Duval. The © 


duchess and his children communi. 
cated with him. Monday, his phy- 
ficians, doctors Vaughan, Bayley, 
Heywood, and Charlton, attended 


| to examine the body, when it was 


ascertained, that in addition to the 
stone, there was a very great decay 
of the liver. ‘There was besides a 

ual decay of the intestines, 
which latterly had affected his lungs 
#0 materially ,that he could not speak 
without extreme pain and difficulty. 
His illness lasted seven weeks. ‘he 
dake, finding his end approaching, 
beckoned to his medical attendant 
Mr, Charlton, who immediately 
leaned on the bed. His highness, in 
# very low tone, (the powers of ar- 
ticulation being nearly exhausted) 
said it was his dying request that 
his body might not be embalmed ; 
and this wish he repeatod to prince 
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* William, who promised it should be 
complied with. Theduke of Glous 


cester was born Nov. 25, 1743, and 
married Sept. 6, 1766, to Maria 
countess dowager of Waldegrave, 
and daughter of sir Edward Wal- - 
pole, K. B. by whom he has left 
issue, prince William Frederick and 
princess Sophia; and had another 
daughter, Caroline Augusta Matil- 
da, born June 24, 1774, who died 
March 14, 1775, and was buried ia 
St. George’s chapel, Windsor, where 
his royal highness requested to be 
deposited. He was second son of 
the late prince of Wales, and bros 
ther fo his present majesty. His 
royal highness was elected a knight 
of the mest noble order of the garter, 
and installed in 1762; soon after 
which he was appointed ranger’of 
Hampton-court Park. A few days 
before he was of full age, Nov. 17, 
1764, his majesty was pleased to 
grant to him and his heirs-male, the 
dignity of a duke of the kingdom ef 
Great Britain, and of an earl of the 
kingdom of Ireland, by the name, 
style, and title of the duke of Glou- 
eester and Edinburgh, and earl of 
Connaught. He was admitted into 
the privy council Dec. 19, 1764; 
and, Jan. 10, 1765, took his seat 
in the house of peers. He was ap- 
pointed colonel of the 15th regi-+ 
ment of foot; and, on the death of 
his brother the duke of York, hada 
grant of the custody of the lodge’ 
and walks in Cranbourn Chase, in 
Windsor Forest. In 1768 he was 
constituted major-general and colo- 
nel of the 3d. regiment of foots 
guards. In 1770, promoted to the 
rank of major-general, and to the 
command of the 1st regiment of foot. 
guards. In 1771, appointed war, 
den and keeper of New Forest; and, 
in 1772, advanced to the rank of 

general 
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general of his majesty’s forces, and 
died senior field-marshal. He was 
likewise chancellor of the universi- 
ty of Dublin, and president of the 
London infirmary. His royal high- 
ness was distinguished more by 
equanimity than splendid or shewy 
talents ; engaging in his manners, 
he acquired the love of those who 
had access to his person; respect- 
ful to his sovereign, affable to his 
acquaintance, and generous and 
condescending to his inferiors, he 
deservedly enjoyed the confidence 
of the former, and the unaffected 
esteem and regard of the latter. He 
was well educated, a polite scholar, 
and an accomplished gentleman. 
The meckness of his disposition in- 
fluenced every shade in his charac- 
ter, and even his very virtues par- 
took of the moderation that predo- 
yinated in his temper and disposi- 
tion. He was the liberal supporter 
of every institution calculated to 
promote the interests of society ; 
but the modest reserve and placid 
serenity of his conduct kept many 
instances of his generosity out of 
view. His royal highness never ap- 
peared as a public character. He 
at all times avoided any interference 
of the intrigues of parties, or the 
agitation of political topics; thus 
alfording an indisputable proof of 
his affection as a brether, and _his 
loyal and respectful attachment aé 
a subject. The only instance, we 
believe, in which his conduct was, 
during his life, displeasing to his 
majesty, was on the occasion of his 
marriage without the privity of his 
majesty.* 

Reasons of state and court cti- 


* The late duke of Cumberland also married, 
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quette have undoubtedly restrained 
the impulse of his majesty’s feelings, 
with respect to the distinguished 
object of his royal highness’s choice ; 
but the illustrious descendants of 
his royal highness have uniformly 
enjoyed the tenderest and most af- 
fectionate attention of their majes- 
ties. 
From twototen o'clock on Thurs- 
day afternoon, Sept. 3, Gloucester- 
house was thrown open for the pub- 
lic to see the body lie in state, ‘Lhe 
pressure at the moment of opening 
the doors was excessive. ‘Thehorse 
and foot-guards, stationed to pre- 
serve order, had not the least diffi- 
cult task to perform. The courte 
yard before the house, and the steps, 
and hall door, were divided by a 
temporary railing for persons to 
enter on one side, and go outon the 
other, which prevented confusion ; 
but, though every precaution was 
taken, the pressure was so very 
great, that many persons were 
bruised severely in attempting ta 
obtain admission. The different 
rooms were lighted with wax tapers. 
The coflin was placed on a stand, 
under ablack canopy, covered, ex- 
cept at the extremity, with a black 
velvet pall. On it was placed a 
black velvet cushion, bearing the 
coronet. ‘lhe escutcheons were hung 
below. At the foot of the coffin, a 
yeoman of the guards was station. © 
ed; two mutes, dressed in black, — 
stood one at each side of the foot of 
the coflin, each having a hand on it 5 
and two more sat, one at each side - 
of the head. ‘Tapers, of a very large 
size, were burning at some distance, 
at either side of the coffin; the 


Oct. 2, 1771, under nearly simi- 


liar circumstances; and these marriages prods uced the memor able statute 12 Ged, 
JIE. for rendering all such marriages, without the consent of his majesty and the 


pr ivy council, null and void, 


whalg 


* 


— — 


whole exhibiting a most awful and 
impressive sight. 

’ On Wednesday, Sept. 4, his re- 
mains were removed from Giauces 
ter-house, for interment at Wind- 
sor. Before eight o’clock the win- 
dows in Grosvenor-street, Park- 
lane, and that end of Piccadilly next 
the turnpike, were filled with per- 
sons, dressed in deep mourning. 
The avenues to Park-lane were, 
before ten, completely choaked up. 
The 2d battalion of the first regi- 
ment of Guards were on duty at 
seven. The duke of Gloucester’s 
volunteers, commanded by lord 
Chetwynd, took up their ground 
next the Guards, in the same order, 
officers with crape, colours sur- 
mounted with crape, and the drums 
mufiled, and after them the St. Cle- 
ment’s corps. About eleven the 


coffin was placed in the hearse, and 
the procession, which was fora con- 


siderable time impeded by a restive 


_ horse, began to move; the music 
playing the Dead March in Saul, 


and the Guards presenting arms as 


__ it passed along. 


1. Mr. France, the undertaker, and 
five mutes, on horseback, 
2. The party of the 14th light dra- 
goons, two and two. 
8. Mourning coach, with six foot- 
men in state liveries. 


Ay Do. four officers of the house. 


hold. 
5 Do. four pages. 
grooms. 
7. Do. aia porters. 8. Do. do. 
: - Do. four chaplains. 
10. Bs, the duke’s aid-de-camp, 
and a herald at arms. 
11. Do. four physicians. 
12, Party of light horse, 
13. mutes. 
u. Hearse with the body drawn by 


6. Do. four 
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six horses, and attended by a party 

of light-horse, two and two, 

15. State coach, with Mr. Vincent, 
his secretary, with the ducal 
crown and cushion; three foot- 
men in state liveries. 

16. Duke of York’s carriage, with 
six greys; three servants in rich 
state liveries. 

17. Duke of Clarence’s coach, 
drawn by six bay horses; two 
footmen in state liveries. 

18 and 19. The duke of Kent, and 
present duke of Gloucester’s car-~ 
riages, with two footmen, each in 
state liveries. 

20. Duke of Gloucester’s Volun- 
teers, drums muffled, beating the 
Dead March, followed by the 
whole corps, two and two, with 
arms reversed, . 

21. Prince William of Gloucester’s 
yolunteers, in close order. 

At Knightsbridge the funeral pro- 
cession proceeded on rapidly. ‘The 
volunteers accompanied it to Ken- 
sington. The procession at Ham- 
mersinith: was joined by a detach. 
ment of the 1st regiment of Guards. 
They were relieved at Hounslow by 
another party of the same battalion. 
The road to Windsor was lined with 
spectators. Every window and 
every house top was equally throng- 
ed. No accident happened. Every 
thing was conduéted with the most 
perfest order. ‘The great bell: at 
St. Paul’s cathedral, began tolling at 
ten o’clock; and continued with 
solemn pauses till eleven. The bells 
of several of the churches in West. 
minster also tolled. 

About half past five o’clock the 
funeral procession arrived at Wind- 
sor. It immediately. proceeded to 
the castle, through the lower court, 
where it was received by the Royal 

Horse 
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Horse Guards Blue, dismounted, 
and the Windsor woluntcers, The 
People assembled were admitted 
into the queen’s presence-chamber, 
the walls of which were hung, and 
the floor covered, with black cloth, 
and lighted up with twenty-four 
wax lights, in silver sconces ; and 
two chandeliers, with ten lights: éath. 
The coffin, covered with a black 
velvet pall, adorned with eight 


escutcheons, was placed with the ° 


Toyal ducal coronet and cushion, on 
a bier, under the state canopy, with 
five large wax lights, in massy silver 
candlesticks, on each side. Two 
miutes were placed at the head, and 
two at the feet of the corpse. From 
the great gates of the palace, by the 
south door of St. George’s. chapel, 
the military, consisting of the 
Royal Horse Guards, and Windsor 
volunteers, were placed to form a 
Jane for the procession. Every 
fourth man held atorch. Soon after 
nine o'clock, (the corpse having 
Jaid in state till that time) the pro- 
cession began to move from the 
castle to St. George’s chapel, in the 
following order : 
A file of grenadiers of First Guards. 
Kettle drums and trumpets muffled. 
Twenty-one attendants of the chief 
mourner, in their state liveriés, 
Pages of his late royal highness. 

Physicians. 

Chaplains. 

Equerries, 

Secretary. 
Comptroller of 
his royal high- 
ness’s house- 
held. 


‘Treasurer of 
his royal high- 
ness’s house- 
hold. 
A herald of arms. 
Thelord chamberlain. | 
The corenet, upon a black velvet 
cushion, borne bya herald at arms, 
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Garter princi- bg 

Gentlée- has Gentle- 
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The chief mourner. 

His highness prince William Fre. 
derick, in along black cloak, 
with the collar of the order of the ~ 
garter ; his train borne by a gen. | 
tleman of his household. 

A. gentleman usher. 

Grooms ot his late royal highness’s 

bed-chamber. ' 

At the south door the procession — 
was met by the choristers, minor cas 
nons, senior canons, and the dean, the — 
juniors going first, who fellin imme. © 
diately after the herald at arms, who ; 
preceded the lord chamberlain, and 
proceeded down the south aisle, up © 
the nave, into the choir, the choir 
singing Dr. Croft’s funeral service 

(each holding 2 wax light). The i 

body was then placed upon tressels, 

the head towards the altar, the co- © 
ronet and cushion being laid upon — 
the coffin, and the canopy held over 
it, whilst the dean of Windsor read 
the funeral service. The present ~ 
duke of Gloucester, as chief mourn. “ 
er, Sat on a chair, placed at the head — 
of the cofiin, the supporters of the — 
pall standing round the body. The — 
part of the service before the inter. 
ment being read, the corpse was de-— 
posited in the vault, The dean then 
proccode 


proceeded with the office of burial ; 

which being ended, the deputy of 
garter king at arms proclaimed his 
late royal highness’s style, and thus 
-concludedthe ceremony. The pre- 
sent duke then retired privately to 
the castle with his attendants ; and 
at two o’clock next day returned to 
Gloucester-house. During the whole 
of the ceremony his serene highness 
evinced the most poignant grief. 
Whilst the body was depositing in 
the vault, he retired to the dean’s 
_ Stall, against which he for some time 
~ leaned, scarcely able tostand. Dur- 
ing the whole of the time, univer- 
sal sympathy prevailed; whilst 


remony at once so solemn, grand, 
and truly affecting. - 
__ 29th. The new-invented life-boat, 
with which experiments have been 
making at Weymouth for some time 
past, is considered to be well cal- 
) evlated to answer the purpose for 
*which it isintended. While sailing 
from Teignmouth te Weymouth, 
her stern-ports were all the time 
| open. Sheis buoyed up by eight 
cases, four on each side, water tight, 
and independent of each other. In 
astorm the boat is dismantled, and 
rowed by fourteen men, fastened to 
seats. As the sea breaks into 
boat, it runs out at her stern- 
. It is impossible to sink her. 
has fourteen life-lines, the ends of 
‘which float with cork, by whichmen 
age washed off the wreck may 
She brings before the wind, 
or nearly so, upwards of 100 men 
atatime from the wreck. She isas 
manageable with sails as any boat of 
her size. The rudder is on a new 
principle ; she has fourteen grap- 
nels for a. wreck, a room ten feet 


5 Water tight, with copper yen- 
a XLYVII, 
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every spectator was moved at a ce-. 
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tilators. The whole of her cons 
struction is entirely new. 

31st. A window in the cathedral 
of Lichfield is now filled with stain- 
ed glass, purchased by the dean.and 
chapter, from a ruined abbey in 
France. It contains three subjects, 
‘¢ Christ’s appearing to the Apos- 
tles and Thomas,”—** The Descent 
of the Holy Ghost on the Apostles,’” 
and ** The Day of Judgment.” 
The date is 1534, and is one of the 
finest specimens of this art in the 
kingdom. 

The Society of the Literary Fund 
have taken a most excellent house 
in the neighbourhood of Soho, at 
the recommendation of his royal 
highness the prince of Wales, who 
will honour it as president. 

There is at present in the river 
upwards of 200,000 quarters of fos 
reign wheat: a greater quantity 
than was ever known. 

Drep.— 30th. at Chelsea Hospital, 
at the age of 105, Robert Switield, 
a pensioner ; and on the 2d. Abra- 
ham Moss, another aged 106. 


SEPTEMBER. 


2nd. A shocking aceident hap- 
pened to Mr. Mead, at Bocking 
Water-mill, Essex. Whilst oiling 
some part of themachinery, his arm 
was unfortunately drawn in, and so 
dreadfully mangled, as to render it 
absolutely necessary to separate the 
limb entirely from the shoulder. 

5th. In sinking a cellar at the 
corner of St. Peter’s lane, in the 
High Cross-street, Leicester, @ 
quantity of Roman coins were 
found, some in good preservation 5 
they were inclosed in an earthen 
vessel, which the workmen broke in 

Ee digging ; 
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digging; many of them are of Do- 
mitian. 

6th. The most violent storm that 
has occurred in or near the capital 
for many years took place this 
morning, between five and seven 
o’clock. The thunder was more 
than commonly loud and awful, and 
the lightning bore the resemblance 
of red and glowing balls of fire.— 
Many persons felt shaken in their 
beds, and light articles were moved, 
in many instances, as if by an earth- 
quake. At Kensington Gore, seve- 
ral trees were split to pieces; a 
stack of chimneys, belonging to Mr. 
Morgan, in that quarter, was demo- 
lished, as was part of his park-wall, 
while redoubled showers came pour- 
ing from the sky. 

Mr. Williams, proprictor of the 
great copper-works in Buckingham- 
shire, has been robbed, at various 
times, lately, of ten tons of copper, 
value 10001. Mr. W. suspecting a 
neighbouring paper-maker’s cart to 
be conveying paper from the mill at 
unseasonable hours, in order to 
cheat the excise, had it stopped, 
when, lo! instead of paper, the cart 

‘contained 860 weight of Mr. Wil- 
liams’s copper ! 

Mr. Fuseli, having accepted the 
situation of keeper at the Royal 


Academy, has been under the neces- 


sity of relinquishing the professor- 
ship of painting; as the laws of the 
academy do not permit one member 
to occupy two ofiices. The elec- 
tion of a professor took place lately, 
ata general meeting of academicians, 
when Mr, Opie was unanimously 
chosen. 

The duke of York is appointed, 
by his majesty, colonel of the first 
regiment of guards, warden and 
keeper of New Forest, and ranger 
ef Hampton-court park, vacant by 
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the decease of the late duke of 
Gloucester. Of the two rangers 
ships abovementioned, that of Hamp. 
ton-court has the advantage, in 
poiat of residence: the pavillion — 
there being an elegant and respect- 
able dwelling. The lodge in the 
new forest is chiefly respectable for 
its antiquity, there being not above — 
three or four habitable apartments — 
init. The pride of this latter place~ 
is what is called Keeper’s Hall, with © 
its old oak benches and tables, 
where the forest courts have been ‘ 
held for ages, and still are held.—_ 
The king and queen passed several — 
days avon in 1789. a 

A poor woman, about 70 years 
of age, intending to cross the iron — 
drawbridge, Wapping-docks, mis= 
took her way, and walking into the 
coffer-dam, was drowned. 

The violent thunder-storm, this 
day, at Canterbury, lasted about 2 _ 
hours, and extended very generally 
and widely. It is described as aw=— 
fully tremendous at almost every” 
place : in the metropolis, and in the 
whole of East Kent, it appears to_ 
have raged with equal fury, nearly 
at the same time. » Near Hythe, the 
lightning assumed the appearance of 
a ball of fire, and dispersed itself in 
the garden of a small cottage, with= 
out doing any damage. At Patrixe | 
born, about six o’clock, it cin 
the end of the barn of Mr. Dilno 
on the point of the roof, passed 
along the top, to which it set vs 
and at the same time penetrated 
through the thatch to the floor, 
which, being spread with loose 
straw, was immediately in a blaze. 
One side of the barn was filled with 
wheat, and a waggon full of wheat 
had been drawn into the barn, 
which Mr. Dilnot’s servants were 
unloading : neither of them were 

hurt, 
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hurt. Adjoining to this barn was 
another, returned from it at a right 
angle; and as no hope existed of 
being able to preserve the barn on 
fire, it was left to its fate. The 
communication with the other was 
cut off, by pulling down a part ; and 
the rain, pouring down in torrents, 
checked the flames, and furnished a 


supply for the engines. The pro- 


gress of the fire was thus stopped, 
after having, in the course of two 
hours, consumed the barn, with the 
waggon, and nearly all the wheat ; 


_also part of a corn-rick, which 


Stood close to the barn. The quan- 
tity of wheat destroyed is not ascer- 
tained, but it is supposed to be from 
50 to 60 quarters. The total loss 
(independent of the barn, which was 
not insured,) amounts to about 


- B00]. but is not insured for more 
_ than half that sum. The prompt 


assistance of the neighbourhood, 
and the alacrity and dispatch with 


which the engines were conveyed 


from Canterbury, attended by many 


__of the inhabitants, were materially 


instrumental in 
flames. 
This very dreadful thunder-storm 


suppressing the 


‘ 


was felt in a forcible manner in 


Norfolk and Suffolk. The people 
_ there do not remember the rain ever 


| to have been so heavy as it was on 


that day. At Ipswich the water 


” was four feet deep in some of the 


‘Streets; At Aldborough, a trawl- 
ing-boat, about a mile from the 
‘Shore, was upset in the tempest, 
and two men, named Green and 
‘Silvester, were lost. So expert are 
the fishermen of this place in ma- 
-Raging their vessels, that no one 
ever knew of a trawling-boat being 
Jost before. Their boat was found 
on the Sunday following, and a 
subscription was opened for their fa- 


¢ 
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milies. About the same time, 2 
whirlwind took place near Nore 
wich, which carried a boat across a 
common about 70 yards, and swept 
away all the cut corn from a field. 

8th. At Surfleet, near Spalding, a 
poor woman, on turning down her 
bed-cloaths, found a large snake, 3 
feet long, which had unwittingly 
been her bed-mate the preceding 
night. The reptile was immediately 
secured ; and Mr. James Heardson, 
of that place, possesses it. 

12th. The chapel belonging to 
the parish of St. Giles’s in the fields, 
situate near Pancras-church, being 
completed, was this day conse- 
crated, with all due solemnity, by 
the lord bishop of London, in the 
presence of the churchwardens, 
trustees, and other principal inhae 
bitants of the parish. ‘The burial- 
ground adjoining and belonging 
thereto was consecreated in June 
1803. His lordship was pleased to 
signify his approbation of the neat 
manner in which the chapel is 
finished and fitted up, with the ap- 
purtenances belonging to it. In- 
deed too much praise cannot be 
given to those who have had the di- 
rection of the whole of this concern, 
The ground is hollow-drained, to 
keep it dry, so that graves can be, 
dug 14 feet deep. Itis laid out with 
great propriety, different from most © 
others in and about the metropolis, 
On the same day, his lordship con- 
secrated the new burial-ground of 
St. Martin’s in the fields, situated 
west of Camden-town. 

The bishop of London has lately 
vested in his five axrchdeacons, as 
trustees, the sum of 6,700I. three 
per cenis, yielding an income of 
2001. towards establishing a fund 
for the relief of poor clergymen in 
his diocese, but not to be connected 

Ee2 with 
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‘with that excellent cha: ity which is 


already established for the relief of 


their widows and orphans. 

14th. This night an inquisition 
was taken at St Bartholomew’s 
hospital, on a view of the body of 
Thomas Aries, who was murdered 
in Feathers-court, Holborn, on the 
night. of the 11th instant. After 
the jury had examined the body, 
which exhibited a shocking spec- 
tacle, the following evidence was 
given :—William Owen, a very in- 
telligent boy, about 13 years of age, 
deposed, that he lived with his fa- 
ther, in Weston’s-park, Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields, About 11 o’clock on 
Wednesday evening, witness ob- 
served William Moss go from Wes- 
ton’s-park to the window of Eliz. 
Rimes’s house, No. 12, in Feathers. 
court, where he pulled off his jacket, 
or smock-frock, and looked in; he 
then wentaway, and witness follow- 
ed him to the end of Feathers~- 
court, and lost sight of him until 
about ten minutes after, when wit- 
ness saw him scuflling with the de. 
ceased, at Rimes’s back-door ; wit- 
ness heard blows giyen, and saw 
Moss hold up the deceased with one 
- hand, and strike him with the other; 
after which the deceased fell down, 
and groaned; and when Moss saw 
witness, he ran away. Witness 
then went to the Crown public- 
house, and exclaimed to the land- 
lord, ‘* For God’s sake, go up the 
court; there is a man murdered !? 
Afterwards went in search of a sur- 
geon, but was unable to procure 
one. Witness was well acquainted 
with Moss’s person. Several wit- 
nesses. corroborated the statement 
rejative to the situation in which the 
deceased was found. Mr. Hardy, 
house-surgeon, of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s, deposed, that on ee 
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he opened the body, and there was 
not any extraordinary appearance 
internally. A small quantity of — 
water was Jodged within the brain 
and membrane ; but witness did not 
consider the same essential to his — 
death, though it was rather uncom-_ 
mon, Witness could’ not speak’ 
with confidence of what occasioned 
the death of the deceased ; it was, 
however, his opinion, that he might — 
have been killed by the injury he 
had sustained. The jury returned 
a verdict of wilful murder against 
Moss.—On the 20th the prisoner 
was tried at the Old-bailey, where — 
the same evidence was given. Judge — 
Heath told the jury there was not 
sufficient evidence to convict the — 
prisoner of murder; and they ac- — 
cordingly give in their verdict— — 
Manslaughter. ¥ 
16th. As a gentleman and lady © 
were walking across the ficlds from 
Hampstead-road turnpike to Prim. — 
rose-hill, they met a person of gen- 4 
tlemanly appearance, who rushed on” 
the lady, and grasped her round the — 
neck. The gentleman was asto- : 
nished at the stranger’s conduct, — 
and concluded him to be a lunatic 5 
but while in the act of attempting to i 
disengage him, the unfortunate man 
fell, and expired in a fit. 
17th. The gazette of this sh 
contains a notice from the city of © 
London, of their intention of’ ap- 
plying to parliament to provide for 
the enlargement and better regulat- — by 
ing of Smithfield-market ; and for — 
making a new street from the north — 
end of Fleet-market to Clerkenwella — 
green, and-thence to the great north 
road, near the south end of Tsting- 
on. 
19th. A number of hay-stackial 
valued at 20001. were consumed in 
Nottingham-meadows last week, by — 
ene 
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rene of them heating so as to take 
fire. 
2st. This night, about 7, a large 
_ warehouse in Lower Sparling-street, 
Liverpool, was discovered to be on 
fire. The upper rooms being filled 
with cotton, corn; &c. the flames 
_ raged with unabated violence for 
several hours, until the whole build- 
ing was destroyed ; and nearly all 
the property, estimated at 30,000l. 
At four o'clock this morning 
a fire broke out at the Talbot-inn, 
Borough. It was occasioned by the 
carelessness of a waggoner, who left 
his lanthorn in his waggon, which 
was loaded with slop goods, linens, 
sugars, and a great variety of arti- 
cles. A spark from the lanthorn 
- communicated to the straw, and the 
- waggon was instantly in a blaze. It 
was entirely consumed. Two wag- 
gons, which stood near it, were 
much damaged. 
About 10 this night, a fire broke 
out at Mrs. Robinette’s, haber- 
dasher, West-street, Soho, which 
entirely consumed the same, toge- 
ther with the roofs of two adjoining 
houses. Considerable apprehension 
_was entertained for the timber-yard 
Opposite, and much confusion oc- 
curred among a number of poor fa- 
“miles near the spot. Itis not known 
how the conflagration commenced ; 
the family was from home, and, by 
the time the ‘doors were burst open, 
the house was enveloped in flames. 
The damage is estimated at 4,000l. 
Richard Harding was tried on a 
capital charge for forging the ace of 
Spades on cards, It was proved 
that the prisoner had the plates in 
his possession for stamping the card, 
and that he had been seen working 


them. After a very long trial, the 


jury returned a verdict of—Guilty. 
his evening, as Mr. Isaac 
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Blight, a reputable ship-broker, of 
Greenland-dock, near Deptford, 
was sitting in his parlour, a person 
suddenly opened the door, and fired 
a pistol at him, the ball from which 
entered the abdomen, and, passing 
through his body, the back of the 
chair in which he sat, and the 
wainscot behind him, lodged in the 
wall. Mr. B. died of the wound in 
the afternoon of the next day. He 
was perfectly sensible to the last 
moment of his life, but could give 
no account whatever of the person 
of the man who fired the pistol, nor 
of the motive, having no malice 
against any man, nor supposing that 
any man entertained any malice 
against him. Mr, B. had recently 
returned from Margate, where he 
left his wife and family; and was 
informed by a Mr. Patch, whom he 
had very lately admitted to a share 
in his business, and who acted for 
him.in his absence, that, on the 
19th, as he was sitting in that part 
of the room in which Mr. B. usually 
sat, a shot was fired into the apart- 
ment, and a ball passed through the 
window-shutter, which, from the 
place where it entered the shutter, 
must have passed very close to him. 
He therefore advised Mr. B. to be 
upon his guard ; but the latter, un- 
conscious of having given offence to 
any man, made light of it, and con- 
sidered it as an accidental shot from 
some ship or boat on the river, Mr, 
B.’s house being situated close to 
the water-side. Both the balls were 
extracted, and, being of the same 
size, it is presumed were fired from 
the same pistol, which has not yet 
been found, after the most minute’ 
search; but the ramrod of a pistol 
was found sticking about two inches 
in the soil in the privy, which ap- 
peared dry and hard, contrary to 
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what it would have been had Mr. 
Patch made use of the privy, who 
complained of having a pain in his 
bowels, and was seen by the ser- 
vant-maid coming thence, apparent. 
ly in great confusion, a few mo- 
ments after the pistol was fired.— 
The coroner’s jury returned a’ ver- 
dict of ‘¢ wilful murder by some 
person unknown;” and Mr, B.’s 
remains were interred in Deptford 
church-yard on the 29th. Mr, 
Graham, one of the magistrates of 
the Bow-street police-office, anxi- 
ous to investigate the mysterious 
manner in which Mr. B. came by 
his death, and, if possible, to. bring 
the murderer to justice, went to 
inspect the premises, and to examine 
Mr. Patch and the servant-maid, 
both of whom he caused to be 
taken into custody, and brought to 
Bow-street, whence, after undergo- 
ing several examinations, the former 
was fully committed for trial at the 
next Surrey assizes, and the latter 
was discharged on condition of ap- 
pearing to give evidence. 

22d. A few days since, at Red- 
bourne, near Derby, during the ab- 
sence of the parents, who left three 
small children at home, a fire broke 
out, which was got under, but the 
three children were burnt to ashes, 

24th. At Parley, Christchurch, 
Hants, Martin Dean, aged 19, hav- 
ing eaten of some mushrooms, liked 
them so much, that he determined 
to procure some: accordingly he 
got a quantity of toad-stools, and 
carried them home ; when his- mo- 
ther, being also ignorant of the 
mistake, prepared them for dinner, 
and, with her husband, went to 
Ringwood. Martin Dean dressed 
the supposed mushrooms, and, with 
his five brothers and sisters, partook 
ox them, The whole family were 
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soon in the greatest agonies ; Stes 
phen, one of them, died the day — 
following ; and Hannah and Martin © 
the next. The other three continue 
in a dangerous state.-—[The follow- 
ing remedy for the pernicious ef- 
fects of toad-stools, &c. is practised 
in France, with success. Excite 
vomiting ; employ laxatives and 
clysters: after the first evacuations 


administer one dram of vitriolic — 


(sulphuric) ether in a glass of water 
of mallows, If the symptoms are — 
alarming, givea clyster madewith a 
decoction of tobacco. ] & 

26th. As the driver of the Cam- _ 
bridge waggon was coming, asleep ~ 
on the shafts, through the open 
gateat Waltham-cross turnpike, his — 
legs were so dreadfully crushed as 
to require amputation, which was 
followed by a convulsive hiccough, © 
and death. 4 

This day being appointed for ~ 
hearing (at the police-office at 


Worship-street) the cases of infor- 


mations against a great number of 
printers, to recover penalties, for — 


their having omitted to affix their — 


names to the title-pages of books, 
as required by the act of parliament, — 
the parties attended about 12. In 
one of the cases, Mr, Lawes was — 
employed on the part of the prose- — 
cution, and Mr. Gurney and Mr, © 
Const for the several defendants. 
The first case taken was an in- ~ 
formation laid by John Bell, of | 
Knightsbridge, clerk to Mr. Shep- — 
herd, attorney, of Hyde-street, — 
Bloomsbury, against Mr. Reynell, — 
bookseller, of Piccadilly, for hav- — 
ing, on the 17th of June last, 
printed, on one side of a sheet of 
paper, the title-page of a book, ine 
tituled, ‘¢ Poetical Amusements, at — 
a Villa near Bath,” without affixing — 
his name to it, ‘There were nine of © 
these, — 


ze cordingly done. 


_ to Mr. Eglin, his employer. 


these papers printed; but the in- 
formations were laid severally. Mr. 
Reynell pleaded not guilty. 

The witness produced to support 
the charge, was William Abbott, 
who swore that he had lived at No. 
17, Martlet-court, Bow-street, 
' Coyent-garden, and that he had a 
set of three volumes of the book 
already mentioned, the title-pages of 
which were scribbled on and de- 
faced, but not by himself, or in his 
' presence. He got the books from 
Mr. Eglin, a bookseller, living at 
No. 6, Church-street, Soho, whose 
property they were, and was di- 
_ rected by him to address himself to 
_ Mr. Reynell, in order to get new 
title-pages printed for the books, 
_ for the sole purpose of laying in- 
_ formations to recover the penalties. 
_ When he told his story to the de- 
_ fendant, he said that there wefe 
_ three volumes of the work, but 
_ that he might as well strike off two 
_ or three sets more, which was ac- 
He then paid for 
the printing, endorsed his name and 
date upon the back, and gave them 
He 
had not the books then in the office, 
because he*did not think it neces- 
_ sary; but had them still at his own 
house. He gave in different names 
and residences to different printers. 
On his cross-examination by Mr. 
‘Gurney, this Abbott could not name 

' any particular profession he belong- 
_ ed to, but said he dealt in a great 
“number of things, and had left off 
insuring long ago. He knew that 
Eglin employed him for the purpose 
of laying informations ; but he could 
not tel] the number of printers on 
whom he used the same artifice. 
They might have been a hundred, or 
‘more, He was in the habit of hav- 
ing money from Eglin, but got no 
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particular sum for this job. He got 
about 26 or 271. of him about that 
time. He did not expect to be paid 
for his attendance before the magis- 
trates, nor was he any party to the 
transaction of Kglin’s selling the in- 
formations, or making a transfer of 
his right of information to Bell, the 
informer. in this case. 

Mr. Gurney then informed the 
magistrates, that though he thought 
it right to proceed thus far in the 
examination, he had one short ex. 
ception to make, which would dis- 
pose.of the present and several of 
the other cases. Whenever he was 
employed to defend clients of this 
description, he thought it his duty 
not to tell Mr. Bell, or any of his 
brother informers, the manner in 
which he ought to draw informa- 
tions ; but always confined himself 
to any one objection which was suf. 
ficient for the purpose, though he 
might have, as was the case at pre- 
sent, many others in reserve, if they 
should be necessary. On referring 
to the act of parliament, they would 
find, that it omitted to attach any 
penalty to the printing only, but to 
the printing and publishing of a 
sheet or book. Therefore he con- 


tended, that, as the word publishing 


was not included in the information, 
and, if it had been, the fact being 
negatived by the evidence, this case 
did not come within the true con. 
struction of the act of parliament. 
Mr. Nares ‘said, that, under the 
present circumstances, he thought it 
right for the bench to give an opi- 
nion atonce, It could never'be the 
wish of the magistrates there, nor, 
indeed, of any magistrates, to en- 
courage such shameful informations 
as these, by which a set of honest 
and respectable men were inno~ 
cently entrapped into an inadvertent 
khe4 infraction 
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infraction of the law, and after- 
wards called upon to pay enormous 
penalties. It therefore became them 
to pay regard to such a favourable 
construction of the act of parlia- 
ment, as the enacting clauses would 
bear them out in. He had by him 
anote of Mr. Justice Blackstone, 
, on a trial before Mr. Baron Perryn, 
upon the act of Queen Anne, for 
the preservation of the game, in 
which an exception was taken, that 
there was an interval of three hours 
between the proceedings, and that, 
therefore, it could not be held to be 
only one. ‘The court, however, de- 
termined, that, notwithstanding the 
interval, it should be considered as 
the. same transaction; but, as the 
note observed, the court was then 
deciding on the meaning ef a reme- 
dial statute, but might not have 
given the same construction to the 
words, had it been an information 
for the recovery of penalties. It 
appeared to him, he said, that, on a 
liberal construction of the act, no 
penalty, in this case, attached upon 
the printing only, as there was no 
publication in the question. There 
was also another objection, which 
struck him, against a conviction in 
this case. The act of parliament 
required, that the printer’s name 
should appear upon the first and 
last pages of every book ; but here 
the printing was not itself a sheet, 
nor any thing else but a part of a 
book; and, as the book was not 
produced, non constat, that the in- 
tention of the act was not complied 
with, and the printer’s name not an- 
nexed according to its directions.— 
Upon the whole, the objection 
seemed to him to be fatal to the in- 
formation. 

Mr. Moser, the other sitting ma- 
gistrate, fully concurred in the opi- 
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nion of his colleague, and expressed 


his abhorrence of such nefarious 


practices. 
The counsel in support of the 
prosecution did not offer a single 


observation against this decision of 


the magistrates, which disposed of 


14 other cases, in the same predica- 


ment; and on which Bell said he 
would withdraw the informations. 


‘The number of informations, under ~ 


the act, against printers in the me- 
tropolis, exceeds 1000; and are, in 
all probability, as numerous, in 
proportion, throughout the country. 

28th. At a common hall this day, 
the livery returned James Shaw and 
Charles Flowers, esquires, as proper 
persons to serve the office of lord- 
mayor of London; and the alder- 
men, on a scrutiny, elected Mr. 
Shaw. 

At King’s Cliffe, two children 
died suddenly, after having ate a 
large quantity of blackberries. 

Diep.—i7th, The day she com- 
pleted her 100th year, Mrs. Gar, 


land, relict of Mr. G. formerly a 4 ‘ 


respectable Lisbon Merchant. 


OCTOBER. 


Ist. This day the corning-house 
of the new powder-mill, at Roslin, 
near Edinburgh, containing upwards 


of 40 barrels of gunpowder, blew 


up with a dreadful explosion. Two 
of the workmen perished. 
man was thrown across the River. 
Esk ; the other to the top of a pre- 
cipice overhanging the water. Both 


have left helpless widows, one the — 


mother of 7 young children. 
A water-party, consisting of Mr. 


Hoare, George Peters, esquire, of 


Jesus-college, Cambridge, eldest son 
of Mr. P. the banker, of White 
. Hart-court, 
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Hart-court, (partner with Mr. Mil- 
dred, whose son met a similar fate, 
September 21,) and captain Clarke, 
of the royal navy, set off this day 
from London for Gravesend, in 
Mr. Hoare’s sailing-boat. Off Wool- 
wich, at noon, or a little after, the 
boat got aground, whew. captain 
Clarke, attended by Mr. Peters, 
went into a small boat, with a rope, 
in order to haul the sailing- boat 
afloat. This they accomplished, and 
returned so near to their com- 
panions, that Mr. Peters, with too 
much eagerness and impatience, 
stood up to fling the rope on board; 
the act of doing which, he lost 
his balance, and upset the boat.— 
she current was very strong, and 
sailing-boat refusing to come 
round, Mr. Hoare could lend them 
9 assistance. Mr. Peters, unable 
toswim, was repeatedly supported 
_by his gallant friend, capt. Clarke, 
who, with his well-known humanity, 
paid too little attention to himself. 
ter repeated and inatfectual ef- 
forts to save Mr. Peters, captain 
Jarke’s strength became exhausted, 
he was seen gradually to sink. 


their assistance, and saw part of 
pody of capt. Clarke still float. 
3 but, before they could reach 
| spot, he sunk, with his friend, 

to the bottom. ‘Their bodies, after 
Temaining four hours in the water, 
were found, and conveyed to the 


tain Clarke was well known and 
universally respected in the service. 
Daring the Egyptian expedition, he 
commanded the Braakel, of sixty- 
four guns, and afterwards protected 
| our factory at Smyrna. During the 
| above expedition, his humanity 
Mined him the esteem of general sir 


‘At that awful moment a boat put off 


house of Mr. Peters’s father, in’ 
k.street, Grosvenor-square.— 
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Ralph Abercrombie, when at a con- 
siderable expence, and whilst him- 
self and most of the officers of the 
Braakel were severely indisposed, 
capt. Clarke was the means of say- 
ing the lives of 350 of our wounded 
soldiers, who were brought off the 
plains of Egypt, and had been sent 
away by many of the other ships,— 
This gallant officer gave them up his 
own cabin, and fed and nursed the 
maimed with his own hands. - He 
then went to the commander in 
chief, lord Keith, and procured 
surgeons sufficient to attend them. 
‘The death of such an officer will be 
long and severely felt. At an early 
hour on the 6th, their remains were 
interred in a vault in St. Andrew’s 
church, Holborn, 

3d. A curious circumstance oc- 
curred this day :—A young woman 
applied to the parish-officer of Lam- 
beth, for some money for the main- 
tenance of her child. Some delay 
taking place, the impatient female 
left the house, and finding an ele- 
gant chaise and horse at the door, | 
mounted the vehicle, and drove to 
Union-hall, where she demanded an 
order. The officers, astonished at 
her equipage and the demand, de- 
sired her to return. She observed, 
it was of no use; that the parish- 
officer would not give her her due, 
and therefore she had taken his car- 
riage, to compel him. At length 
she was prevailed upon to return 
with an order which she got for the 
payment of the money. Upon her 
return, she was met by Mr. Astley, 
junr. of the Amphitheatre, (to 
whom the chaise actually belonged) 
who immediately turned her out 5 
observing, that she had over-acted 
her part, and requested that she 
might never more attempt to per- 
form upon his stage. 


Ath. 
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4th. At a general meeting held 
this day at the exchange in Leicester, 
convened by the mayor, at the re- 
quest of the physicians, and clergy 
of that ancient borough, it was una- 
nimously agreed to commence a 
subscription for establishing a hu- 
mane society on the plan of that 
which has so long been successfully 
established in London; Dr. Hawes, 
the treasurer of that benevolent in- 
stitution, with that philanthropy for 
which he is so eminently distinguish- 
ed, having assisted in its promotion, 
and countenanced it with his patro- 
nage. 

5th. So destructive has the small- 
pox lately proved at Hull, that 268 
persons, chiefly children, have died 
in the course of 28 days only! 

The body of John Archer, late a 
seaman on board his majesty’s ship 
Theseus, captain Temple, was taken 
up at Chatham, after it had been 
buried, in consequence of suspicion 
having arisen that he died through 
excess of punishment. The jury 
met, adjourned several times, and 
examined a number of witnesses, 
whose evidence appears contradic. 
tory. A sergeant of marines has 
gone So far as to state, that the man 
Was very severely and repeatedly 
punished; and that, at the time pu- 
nishment was inflicted on him, the 
man could not walk, but was 
brought up from below by several 
men, and Jaid down across a gun, 
not being able to stand upright, and 
was flogged in that situation. The 
surgeon of the ship, on the con- 
trary, states, that the man has not 
been severely treated, aad that, 
when he was called to see him, his 
case appeared so lenient, that his 
attendance was not required. The 
jury, however, have delivered the 
solemn verdict of—wilful murder. 

10th. Their majesties came to 
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town, for the first time since their 
return from Weymouth. About 2 
o’clock, a council was held at the 
queen’s house ; when an order was 
made for further proroguing parlia- 
ment until the 28th of November. 
It was generally thought, however, 
that a further prorogation of parlia- 
ment would take place until the 21st 
of January, when it will meet for 
the dispatch of business. 
14th. A large meteor, like a balk 
of fire, fell near the north-west part 
of Shrewsbury, this evening, about 
nine. The light produced by it was 
very great. : 
An experiment of a new-invented 
machine for destroying ships at an- 
chor was tried in the Downs, and 
succeeded in the most complete 
manner. A large brig was anchored 
abreast of Walmer-castle, about 
three quarters of a mile from the 
shore. Two or three gallies then 
rowed off, and placed the machine 
across the cable of the brig, which, 
by the running of the tide, was soon 
forced under her bottom, about the 
centre of the keel, where it attaches 
itself. In afew minutes, the clock- 
work of the machinery having per- 
formed its operation, a small cloud 
of smoke was scen to rise from the 
vessel, which in a moment after was 
blown to atoms, without any noise 
or appearance of fire. In about 27: 
or 28 seconds, not a vestige of the 
brig was to be seen, as the frag- 
ments were then level with the wa- 
ter’s edge. General Don, with a 
number of military and naval offi, 
cers, went with sir Sydney Smith to 
Mr. Pitt’s, at Walmer-castle, to 
witness the experiment, and ex- 
pressed the utmost astonishment at 
the destructive powers of the inven- 
tion, | 
15th. A great number of large 
porpoises hate been lately tumbling, 
about 
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about the Sound, into Catwater, 
Mill-bay, and Hamoaze. The fish- 
ermen consider this omen as porten- 
tous of some great hurricane. They 
have been shot at, but none killed, 
their backs being impenetrable to 
musket-shot. 
_ 20th. The very extensive paper- 
mills, belonging to Mr. Hamilton, 
at Wansford, Northamptonshire, 
were this night entirely consumed 
by fire, supposed to have happened 
through the carelessness of a boy 
having left a candle, which commu- 
nicated to a quantity of rags. 
This day divine service was per- 
formed at St. Dunstan’s church in 
the west, for the first time since the 
repairs, ‘which have cost 1,3001.— 
There are few churches in England 
of greater antiquity than this. It is 
said to have been built soon after 
the death of the saint whose name it 
bears, in 1087. It fortunately es- 
taped the fire of London, which 
approached very near it. In 1701, 
the arched roof was taken down, 
and a square one built, ornamented 
with deep mouldings, &c. The pul- 
pit, organ, gallery, and roof, are 
again rendered handsome by gilding 
and painting. The figure of a peli- 
can feeding its young, over the al- 
tar, has been re-painted. The co- 
tomns of the onic order, between 
which are the Creed and Lord’s 
Prayer, Also a globe between two 
_ bibles, denoting the spreading of the 
gospel over the world, are beauti- 
fied ; and the fine pictures of Moses 
and ‘Aaron have been cleaned. The 
Outside of the church is also re- 
painted; and the whole may now 
be considered a public ornament. 
2ist. On this day was fought the 
_ @ver-memorable naval fight of Cape 
_ Trafalgar, on the coast of Spain, in 
Which, with the loss of the Immor- 
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tat Netson on the part of the Bri- 
tish empire, the united navy of 
France and Spain endured an irrepa- 
rable blow.* 

24th. The men employed in pul- 
ling down the church of All-saints, 
Lewes, discovered a monument that 
had been long concealed between a 
large Gothic arch and one of the 
main columns that supported the 
edifice. This antique relic was 
formed of plaister, in the shape of a 
coffin, and exhibited a rude painting 
of two infants, who had doubtless 
been there interred many centuries 
past. The figures represented were 
of two different colours, and toler- 
ably fresh. 

25th. The hurricane of this day 
was so tremendous, at Plymouth, 
that many persons were carried off 
their legs. A centinel, in the docks 
yard, was blown off into the Tamar, 
and was drowned. 


NOVEMBER. 


Ist. The French papers of the 
29th ult. state, that capt. Wright, 
who was last year taken off the 
coast of Brittany, and has since 
been confined in the Temple, cut his. 
throat with a razor on the 27th ult. 
upon hearing of the surrender of the 
Austrians. Private letters from Pa- 
ris, however, of the 7th November, 
mention that the death of captain 
Wright did not take place till the 
ist November. ‘The Paris papers, 
can know nothing of any transacy 
tions that take place in the Temple, 
but from the government. The go- 
vernment knew he was alive on the 
29th ; but he died three days after- 
wards, ‘There cannot exist a doubt 
of the falshood of the assertion that 
captain Wright was guilty of sui- 
cide ; the moral temper of his mind, 

his 


* Vide Appendix, for the particulars, and “ History of Europe.” 
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his enterprise and confidence, which 
ever grew with the occasion for their 
exercise—his enthusiasm and arden- 
cy of spirit, which raised him far 
above despair; his reliance on the 
protection of his country ; his know- 
ledge and contempt of the vapour- 
ing, gasconading character of the 
French press; and, above all, his 
obedience to the dispensations of his 
God, would guard him from the 
commission of such an act... He was 
apprised of measures adopted for his 
release; and, at the period of the 
last accounts from him, he looked 
with patience and confidence to that 
consummation. A private letter 
from Paris, of the 9th November, 


states, that the second surgeon of the 


Temple lately blew out his brains ; 
but preyiously sent to three foreign 
ambassadors at Paris, for an ac- 
count of the sufferings and death of 
captain Wright, for whom he had 
the greatest attachment. According 
to his statement, captain Wright had 
twice suffered tortures, after refus- 
ing Buonaparte’s offer of being ap- 
poiated an admiral in France, if he 
betrayed the confidence of his own 
government; and when ‘Talleyrand 
promised to send him back to Eng- 
Jand, he was already mutilated, and 
under the care of this surgeon. His 
death.is said to have been the same 
as that of general Pichegru, by the 
string of a Mameluke, after having 
endured with heroism all the tor- 
tures that French cruelty could per- 
petrate. The murder of the worthy 
and gallant captain Wright was not 
wanting to blacken the character of 
the assassin of D’Enghein, or the 
murderer of Jaffa: but it illustrates 
the sanguinary nature of the ruflian 
who has usurped the throne of 
France ; and shews us, that, eyen in 
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the moment of victory, his heart — 
pants for the luxury of new crimes, © 
unrestrained by the laws of God or 
man.—The following are now given — 
as the real particulars of the death- 
of the Duc D’Enghein. Assoonas — 
the prince was secured in the French ~ 
territories, Bonaparte was informed — 
that he was taken; upon which he ~ 
immediately said, with earnestness, — 
‘ Est ii mort?” (Is he dead?) He © 
was informed that the prince was in ~ 
prison ; and Buonaparte again said, © 
with increased emotion, ‘¢ Est if 
moré2”? He was then told some | 


ply, but a more emphatic repetition 
of his question, ‘* Est 21 mort ?”— — 
At length the persons to whom this | 
significant interrogatory was ads 
dressed, began to perceive its mean= | 
ing; the prince was then hurried — 
through the mockery of a trial, and — 
shot in the court-yard of the place — 
in which it was held, as he was | 
passing dawn the steps. As the 
prince was not immediately killed 

by the fire, the bayonet was em- 
ployed to put an end to his life. : 
The tolls of the iron bridge at — 
Sunderland were let at 2080l. being i 
400]. advance on last year. zi 
Baron Jacobi, the Prussian am- — 
bassador at our court, has instructed 
Mr. Freytag, 
to warn all masters of ships belongil 
ing to Prussia against entering any 
of the ports of “France, Spain, or 
Holland, lest they should thereby be — 
brought into danger, 

4th. Richard Patch, who stoo 
committed to the gaol of Newgate, 
by Aaron Graham, esq. on suspie 
cion of the wilful murder of Mr, — 
Blight, was brought to the bar o 
ig “Old Bailey, and informed by th 
clenl 


* 


\ 
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elerk of the arraigns, that his trial 
would take place at the next assizes 
for the county of Surrey. 

His royal highness the duke of 
York has directed the following ge- 


-neral order to be issued :— 


His royal highness the commander 
in chief has signified his command, 
that the inspection of the volunteer 
corps should be made with the most 
minute attention, and proper re- 
turns by the general officers com- 
manding brigades, in the following 
three classes, viz. 

First, As being fit to act with 
‘troops of the line. . 

Second, As advancing in disci- 
pline. 

Third, As being deficient in dis- 


 ¢cipline. With a statement of the 


deficiencies, and whether the absent 
are with leave, from sickness, with- 


out leave, or are wanting to com- 


plete. 


__ The’modest dispatches of lord 
Collingwood left little hope of sav- 


ing any of the prizes taken on the 
‘@ist ult.; but three Spanish and 
‘one French ships of the line have 
been recovered, and carried to Gib- 
raltar.* 


- The statement of the combined 


fleets at Cadiz now stands thus :— 
Ships of the line captured, and 

' €arried to Gibraltar, . . . 4 
Destroyed in and about the scene 

_ of action, including those 
sunk, burnt, and blown up, 16 
Taken by sir R. Strachan, . . 
Escaped into Cadiz in per- 


mumeet tate... 2. os 8 9 
Mere wrecks, Ses Ae et 
Total—33 


_ The lords of the Admiralty have 


paid the highest tribute in their 
power to the memory of lord Nel. 
fon. Orders have been issued from 
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the board for laying down a first. 
rate man of war in one of the king’s 
yards, to be named ** The Nelson ;”? 
she is intended to be one of the finest 
ships in the service. 

oth. A fire broke out at 2 in the 
morning, at Mr. Thorne’s, baker, 


~ Edmonton, occasioned by laying a 


load of hay on the crown of the 
oven the day before. It consumed 
a range of stabling and a horse, and 
a large quantity of gun-stocks, be- 
longing to Mr. Gough, gun-maker, 
which were uninsured. 

12th, This day was opened to 
‘public view, in St. Paul’s cathedral, 
a monument in commemoration of 
the late general Thomas Dundas, 
who died in the West-Indies during 
the last. war. This monument was 
voted by parliament, as a testimony 
of national gratitude, for his signal 
military achievements. It consists 
of a colossal statue of Britannia 
placing a wreath of laurel on the 
bust of the general, which is erected 
on his tomb. Lritannia is asso- 
ciated with a figure of Sensibility. 
To the right of the last-named figure 
is the Genius of Britain presenting 
an olive-branch, in allusion to the 
object of our exertions in war, viz. 
a just and honourable peace. Some 
military trophies are placed on the 
tomb, which is enriched by an alto- 
relievo representation of Britannia 
in the act of protecting Liberty from 
Anarchy and Hypocrisy. This 
work is executed by Mr. Bacon, 
sculptor of marquis Cornwallis’s 
colossal statue, sent to Calcutta, 
and of the large national monument 
lately erected in Westminster-ab- 
bey, to the memory of Captains 
Harvey and Hutt. 

23d. This evening, in conse. 
quence of a general illumination at 
Ewelme, Oxan, the house of the 


Rev. 


* Vide Appendix for the account of the victory at Trafalgar. 
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Rev, Mr. Halse caught fire. The 
flames soon reached the tower of 
the church adjoining ; but, owing 
to the exertion of the volunteers, 
the fire was extinguished without 
much damage. 

26th. A court of common coun- 
cil was held at Guildhall, when the 
lord-mayor laid before the court his 
majesty’s answer to their address of 
congratulation on the victory ob- 
tained over the fleets of France and 
Spain, off Trafalgar; which was 
read, and ordered to be entered on 
the journals. 

The thanks of the court were 
unanimously voted to the late lord- 
mayor. 

A committee was afterwards ap- 
pointed to procure models or de- 
Signs for a monument to be erected 
in the Guildhall of the city of Lon- 
don, to perpetuate the memory of 
that illustrious hero lord viscount 
Nelson. 

The thanks of the court and the 
freedom of the city, and a sword of 
200 guineas value, were voted to 
Vice-admiral lord Collingwood ; and 
the freedom of the city, and swords 
of 100 guineas value, were also 
voted to each of the rear-admirals, 
lord Northesk and sir Richard 
Strachan, bart. 

A letter from the honourable 
Mrs. Damer was read, containing a 
very liberal offer to execute any 
monument, according to such model 
as might. be approved of, to be 
erected in Guildhall. 

The court unanimously voted 
their thanks to her, and referred 
her letter to the committee to con- 
sider its contents. 

This day the stupendous aqueduct 
of Pontcysylte, upon the Ellesmere 
canal, was opened with great solem- 
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J 
nity. This aqueduct passes over the — 
river Dee, at the eastern extremity — 
of the romantic and well-known © 
vale of Llangollen. The morning — 
threatened to be unfavourable ; but, 
before noon, the day cleared up, — 
and the sun shone, adding, by © 
its lustre, to the beautiful sight of 
various carriages, horsemen, and 
persons, descending, by every road, — 
path, and approach, leading towards — 
that great work. Before 2 o’clock, — 
the aqueduct having been filled, the © 
procession began. ‘The earl of © 
Bridgewater’s barge led the way, in 
which was his lordship and the © 
countess; sir Watkin Williams — 
Wynne, bart. sir Foster Cunliffe, — 
bart. col. Kynaston Powell and ~ 
lady, and several other ladies and 
gentlemen. In the prow of the 
barge, the serjeant-major of the 
Shropshire volunteers, in full uni-— 
form, carried a flag, on which was 
painted a representation of the a-— 
queduct, the Dee, and the valley, 
with the following inscription : 
‘¢ Here conquer’d Nature owns 
Britannia’s sway, i. 
While Ocean’s realms her matchless 
deeds display.” I 
Next followed other members of the’ 
committee, and Mr. Telford, the 
projector of the aqueduct and gene= 
ral agent to the company, in col, 
Kynaston-Powell’s barge, carrying” 
two nnion-jacks. In the third wag 
the numerous band of the Shrops 
shire volunteers, in fall uniformy 
playing ‘¢ Ged save the King,” and 
other loyal airs. The fourth boat 
was filled with numerous ladies and 
gentlemen, the agents, clerks, and 
the heads of the departments em» 
ployed in the execution of the 
work, and decorated with a hands 
some flag, on which was inscribed, — 
6* Success 
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Success to the iron trade of Great 
Britain, 
Of which Pontcysylte aqueduct is a 
specimen.” 
The fifth and sixth boats were filled 
with various persens, crowding, 
with anxiety, to have the satisfaction 
of thinking that they had been 
amongst the first to pass the aque- 
duét. As soon as the first barge en- 
tered the cast-iron water-way, 
which is 126 feet above the level of 
the river Dee, the artillery company 
of the Shropshire volunteers fired 16 
rounds, from two brass field-pieces, 
which were taken at Seringapatam, 
and presented to that regiment by 
the earl of Powis. In the intervals 
of the discharge from the guns, the 
procession received the repeated ac- 
_ elamations of the numerous work- 
“men, and a prodigious concourse of 
‘spectators. As the barges éntered 
the basin on the north end of the 
aqueduct, five waggons, drawn by 
One horse, and containing two tons 
of coal each, the produce of Mr. 
Hazledine’s collieries at Plaas-Ky- 
maston, were brought along the iron 
Tailway, and deposited upon the 
wharf, in order to their being (with 
‘more, which had been previously 
brought there) loaded into two 
boats, which had followed the pro- 
cession for this purpose. The com- 
pany from the barges landed, and 
the earl of Bridgewater, as chairman 
of the committee, conduéted the la- 
dies and their friends to a house be- 
longing to the company, where they 
partook of a cold collation; after 
which, Mr. Hunt, of Boreatton, one 
of the committee, delivered an elo- 
quent and impressive oration, ex- 
ining the origin and object of 
is work, and drawing a compari- 
Son between this and the ancient and 
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modern aquedu&ts. The company 
went back to their barges, and the 
procession returned in the same or- 
derasitcame. The two boats laden 
with coals followed the procession 5 
the first having a handsome flag, thus 
inscribed : 

‘¢ This is the first trading-boat 
which passed the great aqueduct of 
Pontcysylte, loaded from Plaas-Ky- 
naston collieries, on the 26th day of 
November, 1805.” 

The discharge from the guns, as 
the procession returned, the plau- 
dits of the spectators, (calculated at 
full 8000) the martial music, the 
echo reverberating from the moun- 
tains, magnified the enchanting 
scene ; and the countenance of every 
one present bespoke the satisfaction 
with which they contemplated this 
very useful and stupendous work.— 


From the aqueduct, the committee 


and their friends proceeded to the 
inn at Ellesmere, where upwards of 
fifty gentlemen, with a number of 
their most respectable tenants, who 
had been invited, sat down to a 
sumptuous dinner, with the earl of 
Bridgewater as chairman; and, af- 
ter much loyalty and conviviality, 
on his lordship’s retiring, his health 
was immediately given, not only as 
chairman of the committee and 
meeting, but as lord of the extensive 
and rich manor which gives the name 
to this canal ; as a worthy successor 
to the father of British canals, and 
as an a¢tive promoter of the im- 
provements in the agriculture, com- 
merce, and manufactures of Great 
Britain. That every person might 


_ be apprised of the dimensions and 


magnitude of this work, a card was 
distributed, previous to the first 
passing the aqueduct, containing as 
follows: 

Inscription 
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Pier next to the south side of the 
river. 
The Nobility and Gentry of 
the adjacent Counties, ~ 
having united their efforts with 
the great commercial interests of 
this country, in creating an inter- 
course and union between 
Encianp ann Nortx Watts, 
by a navigable communication of 
the three Rivers 
Severn, Dee, anp Mersey. 
for the mutual benefit of Agriculture 
and Trade, caused the first stone 
of this Aqueduct of 
PONTCYSYLTE, 
to be laid on the 25th day of July, 
1795, 
when Rich. ‘Myddelton, of Chirk, 
esq. M. P. one of the original 
patrons of the 
Extrsmere CANAL, 

‘Was Lord of this Manor, 
and in the reign of our Sovereign 
Grorce THE Turep, 
when the equity of the laws, and 
the security of property, 
promoted the general welfare of the 
Nation ; while the Arts and Sci- 

ences flourished by his | 
patronage, and 
the conduct of civil life was improv- 
/ . ed by his example. - 

The Navigation over this Aqueduct 
was opened 26th November, 
1805. 

Dimensions. Ft. In. 

Length of the iron work 1007 0O 
Height from the surface of 
the rock, on the south 
side of the river, to the 


top of the tide-plates, 126 8 
Breadth of the water-way 
within the iron work, i a) 


Number of stone pillars, 
besides abutments, 18, 
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Ft, Ine 
Distance of ditto from each 
other at the top, 

Depth of the iron plates for 
canal part, - - = 
Length of the earthen em- 

bankment, south side of 


rN 
= thy aot 
Ge ° 


+ 


ee eas eee 


the fiver, ..-. =<)... = <2508 “Gi y 
Height of ditto, at the south 
abutment, = - = + 75.0 


Thomas Telford was the engineer. 


Mat. Davidson superintended the — 
work. a 
John Simpson executed the ma- | 
sonry- a 
Wn. Hazledine executed the iron. | 
work, : 
Wm. Davis executed the earthen fy 
embankment. 


At Pontcysylte, during the pros | 
cession, a couple of sheep were © 
roasting near the Aqueduct, on | 
which, with an ample addition of | 
beef and ale, the numerous work. © 
men were to dine in the adjacent — 
foundery, where the iron-work was | 
cast. The Artillery company and | 
band of music were plentifully re- _ 
galed both at Pontcysylte and El- 
lesmere. a 

29th. Mr. Griflin, gardener to 
John Manners Sutton, esq. at Kele ~ 
ham-house, has cut, during the pre- 
sent season, 22 queen pines, weigh= R 
ing together 118lb. 30z. 


DECEMBER. 


5th. At Moulton, co. Lincoln, 


associated 55 years, attended ser= 
vice there, and sung the three first” 
verses of the 9th psalm, and the four 
first and the seventh verses of the 
98; after which the rev. William 
Maugham (in the 80th year of his 
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age) preached an excellent sermon 
from the ist verse of the 98th psalm; 
and the choir sung God save the 
king, in full chorus. ‘They then, 
attended by the principal imhabi- 
tants of the village, retired to the 
Carpenter’s Arms to dine, and cele- 
-brate their annual feast; when the 
55th rump of beef was served up on 
the occasion. The leader of the 
choir has sung 63 years in the above 
church; and the spectators had the 
unusual sight of four generations 
enjoying the merriment of their 
- companions. The old man led the 
band; his son sung the counter- 
tenor; his grandson bass; and four 
great-grandsons, treble ! 
This day being the day appointed 
for a general thanksgiving to Al- 
mighty God, it was observed with 
the utmost solemnity in every part 
of the empire. All the churches 
and chapels were crowded; all 
distinctions of sects were doneaway ; 
and christian and Jew, catholic 
and protestant, all united in the 
expression of one feeling of piety and 
Sratitude to the Almighty. In most 
of the churches and chapels, collec- 
tions were made for the wounded, 
and for the widows and orphans of 
the gallant men who died in the ser- 
vice of their country, and they ex- 
ceeded even the most sanguine ex- 
tation. All ranks, from the 
ighest to the lowest, vied with each 
other in their patriotic gifts; re- 
membering the last signal of our 
departed hero, ‘* that England ex- 
‘pects every man to do his duty.” 
The new church at Dodington, 
co. Gloucester, built at the sole ex- 
| pence of C, Codrington, esq. M. P. 
| Gwhose magnificent seat it adjoins) 
| Was consecrated by the bishop of 
) Bath and Wells, proxy for the bi- 
shop of Gloucester ; an excellent 
| You, XLVI. 
| 
a] 
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discourse was delivered by the rev- 
Mr. Jones, the rector. The church 
is a most elegant structure, in the 
Grecian order. It consists of a 
dome and four aisles; the walls re- 
present rich palfry, verd antique 
marbles, with rich mouldings in 
bronze, &c. in the four angles under 
the dome are as many immense 
fluted columns, of entire blocks. 
The pavement under the dome is 
formed of marble, granite, brassy, 
&c. divided into compartments. 
After the consecration, there was 2 
grand christening of the only son 
and heir of Dodington. The doors 
of the mansion were then thrown 
open, and upwards of 500 persons, 
gentry, tenants, &c. partook of 
every thing that English hospitality 
could afford. At dinner, the fine 
silver fountain and nymph made 
their appearance, full of rich nectar. 
‘ Long life to the heir of Dodington,’ 
was given, with three times three = 
‘ peace to the ashes of brave Nel. 
son,’ and ‘ captain Codrington,’ 
who commanded a man of war in the 
battle of Trafalgar, was given with 
three cheers. 

6th. W. Andrews, aletter-sorter 
in the post-office, was capitally con- 
victed at the Old-bailey, of secreting 
a letter, containing 1801. in notes, 
in the month of September of last 
year. The prisoner had an excel. 
lent character from several gentle- 
men belonging to the post-office, 
and was on that account recome 
mended to mercy. 

9th. 'This day was opened, in the 
north transept of St. Paul’s cathe. 
dral, a monument to the memory 
of captain G. Blagdon Westcott, 
of the Majestic, who fell in the bat- 
tle of the Nile, in 1798. The cap- 
tain is represented dying in the 
arms of Victory, who holds the 
Ff crown 
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crown of laurel over his head. This 
groupe is placed on a pedestal, in 
the form of asarcophagus. In front 
is a figure, in a recumbent posture, 
representing the Nile. ‘The sphinx 
and palm-trees, farther indicate the 
Egyptian shore. On each side of the 
sarcophagus, ships are engaged in 
action, one of which is the L’Orient 
blowing up.. This monument, 
which is a companion to the one to 
captain Burgess, by the same artist, 
was the last production of the late 
— sculptor, Thomas Banks, 
q R. A. 

eLoth. A novel and important de~ 
¢ision was this day made in the pre- 
rogative court of Dublin. A Mr. 
Lynch, a Roman Catholic barrister, 
applied to be admitted to practise in 
the different ecclesiastical courts of 
Dublin, His elaim was founded on 
the statutes which admitted Roman 
Catholics to the bar; and his coun- 
sel contended he was entitled to this 
privilege without taking the usual 
oaths against popery,transubstantia- 
tion, &c. Dr. Duigenan, the judge 
of the court, gave it as his opinion, 
that the legislature never intended, 
by any of the acts\for repealing the 
popery laws, to give Roman Catho- 


lics a power of practising in ecclesi-~ 


estical courts, whose authority they 
denied. The petition of Dr. Lynch 
was therefore rejected. 

A fire broke out in the back 
kitchen of Mr. Hagar, in Hoe-street, 
Walthamstow ; but, by the great ex- 
ertion of the neighbours, was pre- 
vented from doing much damage. 

12th. This day George Scholey, 
esq. one of the late sheriffs of Lon- 
don, was unanimously elected al- 
derman of Dowgate Ward, in the 
toom of the late Paul Le Mesurier, 
esg. 

About eight o’clock this evening, 

a) 
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a fire was discovered in the premi- 
ses of Mr, Gillet, printer, in Saliss 
bury-square; it was not long before 
the engines arrived. When they 
came, they could not be brought 
near enough, the house was so surz 
rounded with old houses in narrow 
courts. In Sailsbury-square, the 
firemen proved successful in their 
endeavours to save the houses ad- 
joining. By 12, the whole of Mr. 
G.’s premises, front and rear, were. 
destroyed. Too much praise cans 
not be given to the 3d and 4th regis” 
ments of loyal London volunteersy 
who, with some parties of other 
corps, were on constant, severe duty 
from 8 to 12, affording every facie 
lity to the firemen, and protecting 
the property. Part of Mr. Gillet’s: 
property was saved, together with 
the property of some adjoining 
houses, ‘The central» house of the 
Jennerian society is greatly das 
maged. 

Sir Charles Morgan laid bee 
fore his majesty the proceedings 
of the court martial on colonel sir 
John Eamer, of the east London 
militia. Sir John is honourably 
acquitted of all the charges; and his 
majesty has ordered the following 
officers to be displaced from the re« 
giment: lieutenant colonel Jennings s 
major Wilson, captain Ayres, (the 
prosecutor) adjutant Walker, and 
surgeon Tupper. 

19th. The remains of the late ale 
derman Le Mesurier were brought 
from Homerton, near Hackney, 


RPE wy > 


talfields. The alderman being cos 
lonel of the artillery company, that 
respectable corps mustered early im 
the forenoon, at theartillery ground, 
from whence they marched to Ho- 
merton, with their colours, flags,’ 
and band sac 3 and about three 

o'clock 


o'clock they returned to town with 
the funeral procession, in the fol- 
lowing order: - 
A party of sharp shooters, two and 
two. 
Two mourning coaches, with officers 
. in them. 
The whole artillery company, with 
arms reversed, and crape tied to 
~ the top of the colours. 
Droms muffled, and the fifes playing 
A the dead march. 
-The colonel’s charger, led, covered 
_ with black, carrying the sword, 
sash; hat, arid boots. 
The hearse. 
our mourning coaches and six, 
followed by seven private car. 
riages. 

The procession was very solemn, 
and the crowd at the church very 
_ great. Minute guns were fired from 

_.the field-pieces in the artillery 
_ - ground for two hours. 
20th. A few days since, a fire 
_ broke out in the premises of Mr. 
Woodcock, cabinet-maker, at Pres- 
ton, which destroyed his premises, 
The loss is estimated: at 24001. ; 
15001. of which was insured. 
A fire broke out this evening, 
o Bbout six o’clock, in the wane. 
houses of Messrs. Heiiari and Har- 
I & chymists in Queen-street, 
heapside. ‘The warehouses and 
_ dwelling house were completely de- 
oolong before 8 o’clock. 
21st. About noon this day, a fire 
Ay was discovered in one of the offices 
of sir Wilfrid Lawson, bart. of 
Brayton-house, Cumberland. In 
‘ashort time the whole elegant and 
‘tommodious offices, composing a 
_spacioussquare (excepting the coach- 
sé, Which was detached from the 
est) were consumed, together with 
tty of grain, hay, &e. 
Being St. Thomas’s day, the 
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several Wardmotes were held a8 
usual, for the choice of the common 
council, The lord mayor attended 
on this occasion at 4several wards: 
Portsoken, .Dowgate, Candlewick, 
and Farringdon Without; and, by 
his urbanity of manners, and firm~ 
ness of decision, gave universal sa- 
tistaction. Very few alterations 
have taken place in the city senate. 

This evening the patriotic fund 
amouted to upwards of 74,000l. ; of 
which 45,0001. arises from contri-" 
butions at churches, chapels, and 
other places of worship. 

It is with the deepest regret, we 
announce the loss of the Aurora 
transport, on the back of the Good- 
win-sands: she had on board 250 men 
and nine officers of the 26th regi- 
ment, besides the master and sailors. 
Trunks have been picked up with 
the 26th regiment marked on them $ 
but the troops, &c. are supposed to 
have perished. The following are 
the names of the officers who were 
on board her: major Davidson, 
captains Hoggins and Camerou, 
lieutenant Browne, ensign Dalyell, 
quarter-masters Campbell and Ro- 
bertson, lieutetiant and adjutant 
Hopkins, and surgeon Deval. 

A singular and awful visitation 
occurred a few days ago at Hebden- 
bridge, near Hallifax. As the corpse 
of the wife of a labouring man lay in 
the coffin, previous to interment, the 
afflicted husband drew near to take 
a last farewell—he suddenly drop- 
ped down, and before medical as- 
sistance could be procured, expir- 
ed. vy 
A. few days ago, as William Ba- 
ker, gamekeeper to the right hon. 
lord Selsey, of West Den, in Sussex, 
was walking in his iordship’s woods, 
called Bridger’s Ditches, he was shot 
through the body by poachers. 
Ff2 23d, 
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23d. The trial of vice-admiral sir 
Robert Calder, for not bringing the 
French fleet to action a second time 
off Ferrol,* commenced on board the 
Prince of Wales this day at Ports- 
mouth. ‘The evidence for the pro- 
secution occupied the court only one 
day. . The witnesses examined in 
support of the charges were admiral 
Stirling, captains Martin, Durham, 
and Inman, and Mr, Craddock, 
master of the Glory. 

Vice-admiral sir George Monta- 
gue, president of the court, called 
upon sir Robert Calder for his de- 
fence; and the points which he in- 
sisted on for not renewing the en- 
gagement were, that the enemy’s 
force was superior to his, and at a 
considerable distance, with’ a heavy 
swell on that day—that his fleet was 
not fully prepared for a fresh action 
—that he had only 14 sail of the 
line, without frigates, and the enemy 
18 sail, with frigates—that if he had 
attempted to engage the enemy, the 
Windsor Castle (crippled ship), and 
two Spanish prizes, might have been 
exposed, and perhaps taken. But, 
above all, the admiral had appre- 
hensions, that while ‘pursuing the 
combined fleet, the Ferrol or 
Rochefort squadron might appear, 
and his fleet become an easy prey to 
the united force of the enemy. Un- 
der all these circumstances, he judg- 
ed it most prudent, and for the 
good of the country, not to attempt 
to engage the combined fleet on the 
23d and 24th of July last. 

On Thursday the 26th, Mr. 
Greetham, the judge advocate, read 
the sentence of the court, to the fol- 
lowing effect: 

“¢ In consequence of the letter of 
admiral sir Robert Calder to the 
lords of the admiralty requesting 
an investigation of his conduct on 


* Fer an account of this 
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the 23d and 24th of July last,’ — 
after the action with the French and 
Spanish fleets, and while in sight of © 
the enemy; and in consequence of 
the instructions thereupon directed 
to admiral Montague, to holda 
court martial, for the purpose of in- 
quiring into the conduct of the said 
admiral sir Robert Calder on the , 
said days, and to try him for not 
having done his utmost to take or 
destroy every ship of the enemy 
which it was his duty to engage: 
This court has entered upon the said 
enquiry; and, after duly consider- 
ing the conduct of the said admiral 
sir Robert Calder, and hearing and ~ 
deliberating fully upon all the evi- 
dence laid before us respecting the — 
same on the days aforesaid ; we are 
of opinion that the charges against — 
the conduct of the said admiral sir — 
Robert Calder, on the above days, — 
in presence of the enemy, in not — 
having done his utmost to take and 
destroy every ship of the enemy, — 
which it was his duty to engage, 
are fully proved. The court are of 
opinion, that such conduct on the 
part of admiral sir Robert Calder, 
was not the result of cowardice or — 
disaffection, but of error in judg-— 
ment, for which he deserves to be 
severely reprimanded—and he is _ 
hereby severely reprimandedaccord=— 
ingly.” 

Upon the sentence being pro. 
nounced, sir Robert Calder appear- 
ed deeply affected—he turned 
round, and retired without a word. 
He was accompanied by a great 
number of friends, and, on descend= 
ing from the deck of the Prince of 
Wales into his barge, scarcely lift. 
ed up his head, which was apparent-— 
ly bowed down by the weight of the 
sentence pronounced upon him. He 
is in his sixtieth year ; forty-aa ‘ 

C) 
action, vide Appendix. 
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ef which he has passed in the ser- 
vice of his country. 

30th. The vault in which lord 
Nelson is to be interred, is imme- 
diately under the dome of St. Paul’s 
cathedral. The first preparation is 
acircle of about 10 fect diameter, 
from the foundation, and 3 feet 
deep, cased with brick-work. ‘The 
mausoleum consists of a stone, 9 feet 
long, and 3 wide at the bottom; the 
two sides, of stone, of equal length ; 
the ends are also of stone. The 
whole braced together with strong 
copper bolts, two inches and a half 
in diameter. The lid is to be also 
of stone. The preparations in the 
cathedral, for the accommodation 
of the public, to see the awful 
spectacle, exceed any thing of the 
kind ever before witnessed. 

A correspondence has just ap- 
peared, which took place in May 
last, relative to a general exchange 
of prisoners ; from which it appears, 
that propositions were several times 
made by our government to that of 
France, on this subject. At length 
the French agent returned an an- 
Swer, dated Sept. 3d, in which he 
Says, ‘‘ nothing can be done upon 
the subject without a formal order 
from the emperor; and, under the 
present circumstances, his imperial 
Majesty cannot attend to the busi- 


hess.”? 


BIRTUS in the Year 1805. 


Jan. 1st. AtSpringkell, in Scot- 
Jand, lady Heron Maxwell, a son. 

9th. At Sudbrook-park, near 
Richmond, lady Mary Stopford, a 
daughter, 

At the Residentiary-house, in the 


- Minster-yard, York, the wife of 
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the rev, Archdeacon Markham, a 
son. 

12th. In St. James’s-square, 
countess Talbot, a son. 

14th. At Grange, co. York, 
lady Amelia Kaye, a son. 

15th. In Portland place, the 
countess of Mansfield, a daugh- 
ter. 

16th. The wife of Dr. Birch, 
dean of Battle, a son. 

20th. At his house in Norwich, 
the lady of sir Richard Beddingfield, 
bart. a son, ; 

In Grosvenor-square, the mar- 
chidness of Bath, a son. 

30th. At Walmer, in Kent, 
viscountess Mahon, a son. 

Feb. 5th. The wife of brigadier- 
general Crosbie, of Nerthlands, Sus- 
SeX, a son. 

13th. At his lordship’s house in 
Curzon-street, lady Henry Fitzroy, 
a daughter. 

17th. In Upper Grosvenor- 
street, the lady of the hon. George 
Villiers, a son. 

20th. At Edinburgh, lady Char- 
lotte Hope, a daughter. 

29d. At Stockholm, the queen 
of Sweden, a princess. 

23rd. In Edward-street, Port. 
man-square, the lady of sir William 
Blackett, bart.ason, — - 

In Merrion-square, Dublin, the 
wife of Robert Shaw, esq. M. P. a 
son. 

At Eyewood, co. Hereford, the 
countess of Oxford, a daughter. 

Athis lordship’s seat at Wretham, 
lady Paget, a son. 

At Wharton-place, in Kent, the 
lady of sir John Head, bart. a son 
and heir. 

In Weymouth-street, the lady of 
the hon. brigadier-gencral Stewart, 


_a still-born child, 
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In Manchester-square, the wife 
of Thomas Grimestone Estcourt, 
esq. M. P. a daughter. 

In Grenville-street, 
Maxwell, a daughter. 

Lady King, a son and heir. 

March 3d. At Hilton, near 
Edinburgh, the lady of sir William 
Johnston, bart. a : Asindy , 

5th. At his lorship’s house in 
Arlington-street, the countess of 
Sefton, a son. 

6th. In Charlotte-square, Edin- 
burgh, the wife of James Colqu- 
houn, esq. M. P. a son. 

14th. In Upper Norton-street, 
Portland road, the countess of Var- 
reux, a dahentar, 

19th. In "Grosvenor-square, lady 
Lovain, a daughter. 

24th. At his lordship’s house on 
Spring-garden-terrace, viscountess 
Dunlo, a son, 

25th. In York-place, the lady 
of sir Home Popham, bart. a 
son. 

97th. At her house in Queen 
Anne-street West, the hon. Mrs, 
Poyntz, a son. 

30th. At Wilton, the lady of 
the hon. John Wodehouse, a daugh- 


lady Anne 


* el. 


At Wilmar, near Waterford, the 
hon. Mrs. Jephson, a daughter. 

At Knutsford, co. Chester, the 
~ Yady of the hon. William Monkton, 
ason, - 

The wife of Christopher Cod. 
rington, esq, of Codrington-park, 
M. P. for Tewkesbury, a son and 
heir. 

At Lathom-house, in Lancashire, 
the wife of Edward Wilbraham 
Bootle, esq. M. P. a daughter. 

ady viscountess Kirwall, a son. 

April. 1st. At his lordship’s house, 
Gredington, in Flintshire, lady Ken- 
yon, a son and heir. 
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-the wife of brigadier-general Hodg- 


3d. Atthe duchess of Rutland’s, 
in Sackville-street, Lady Catharine 
Forester, a daughter. 
6th. At his lordship’s house in 
Bloomsbury-square, Jady Ellenbo- 
rough, a daughter. 
7th. In Cumberland-place, Ma- 
ry-la-Bonne, the countess of Char~ 
lemont, a daughter. 
At Rome, lady Cloncurry, ason 
and heir. 
10th. At Haverfordwest, the 
wife of major-general Gascoyne, 
M. P. a son. 
{ith. At the royal hospital, 
Dublin, the wife of col, Anstruther, 
a daughter. 
14th. At Edinburgh, the hon, 
Mrs, Dundas, of Melville, a daugh- 
ter, 
15th. At hislordship’s house in 
Hanover-square, lady Le Despen- 
cer, a daughter. 
24th. ‘At her house in the Stable- 


yard, St. James’s, the duchess of — iy 


Bedford, a son. 
98th. In Blake-street, York, 
son, a son. 
At Woodburn, in Scotland, lady 
Dunne, a son. 
At Castle Bernard, in Ireland, 
the countess of Bandon, a son. fs 
At Caulk-park, co. Derby, the 
lady of sir Henry Harpur, bart. a 
son. ir. 
In Charles-street, St. James’s, the 
wife of Robert Ward, esq. M. P, 
a son. A 
May. 4th. In  Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields, the hon. Mrs. John Vaughan, ~ 
a daughter. 
Sth. At Beaudesert, near Lich- — 
field, lady Caroline Capel, a daugh- 
ter. y 
10th. In Park-street, the wife — 
of Thomas Tyrwhitt Jones, esq. 
M, P. a daughter. Bt 
13th, ~ 


; 
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23th. The lady of lieut. col. sir 
Robert Wilson, a son. 

At Mystole, in Kent, the lady of 
the rev. sir John Fagg, bart. a 
daughter. 

14th, LadyJane Long,a daughter. 

At Sunderland, the wife of 
major-general Leighton, a son. 

2ist. At the house of John Bal- 
lentine, esq. banker, at Ayr, in Scot- 
land, the hon, Mrs. Roger Rollo, a 

third son. 

23d. At Bradby-hall,co. Derby, 
the countess of Chesterfield, a son 
and heir. 

25th. At the duchess-dowager of 
Rutland’s, in Sackville-street, lady 
Elizabeth Norman, a daughter. 

3ist. In Charlotte-street, Fitz- 
_ Toy-square, the countess of West- 
-meath, a daughter. 

At Winchester, the lady of sir 
Henry St. John Mildmay, bart. 
_M.P. ason. 

Near Southampton, the Jady of 
captain sir Joseph Sydney Yorke, 
BR. N. a son. 

_ At Tooting, Surry, the wife of 
capt. Curric, R. N. a daughter. 

At Crouch-end, Middlesex, the 
wife of lieut. col. Symes, adaughter. 
_ At Nottingham-place, the wife of 
lieut. col. Davis, a daughter. 

__ The wife of lieut. col. Wheatley, 
_ of the Ist foot-guards, a daughter. 

In Upper Fitzroy-street, the 
wife of major-general Burr, a daugh- 
ter. 

In Orchard-strect, lady Anna 
Beresford, a daughter. 

June. 1st. Atthe earl of Derby’s, 
in Grosvenor-square, lady Stanley, 
a daughter. 

3d. The princess royal of Den- 
mark, a daughter. 

‘Ath. In Cavendish-square, the 
Jady of sir James Graham, bart. 
M. P. a daughter. ; 
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Sth. Mrs. George Dawson, of 
twins; being the third successive 
time that she has been delivered of @ 
similiar number. 

lith. At Shute, Devon, the 
lady of Sir William Pole, bart. a 
daughter. 

15th. In Baker-street, Portman- 
square, lady Caroline Parnell, a son 
and heir. 

93d. At her house in Grosve- 
nor-square, the duchess of Mon- 
trose, a daughter. 

27th. At Winchestet, the wife 
of George Henry Rose, esq. M. P. 
a daughter. 

29th. At Sion-hill, 
Spencer, a daughter, 

30th. At Salisbury, the wife of 
brigadier-general Slade, a son. 

At Owston, near Doncaster, the 
wife of colonel Coke, M. P. ason. 

At Edmondsham-house, co. Dor- 
set, the wife of brigadier-general 
Monro, a daughter. 

At Canterbury, the wife of col. 
Taylor, of the 20th dragoons, a 
daughter. 

At Binfield-grove, Berks, the wife 
of col. Buckeridge, a son. 

In Devonshire-street, the wife of 
lieutenant colonel Buller,a daughter. 

In Durweston-street, the wife of 
col. Knox, a son. 

July 2d. At Cubzean-castle, in 
Scotland, the countess of Cassilis, a 
daughter, 

3d. At the earl of Bristol’s, in 
St. James’s-square, lady Caroline 
Stuart Wortley, a son. 

7th. At her residence in Park. 
place, Camberwell, Surry, Madame 
Jerome Buonaparte, a son. 

In South-street, Mary-la-Bonne, 
lady Caroline Stewart, a son. 

11th. The lady of the hon. and 
rev. R. Hill, of Betton, co. Salop, 4 
daughter. 
Vf 4 


lady F, 


17th. 
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17th. At Edinburgh, the hon. 
Mrs. Captain Hunter, a daughter. 

23d. In Sloan-street, Knights- 
bridge, the wife of vice-admiral 
Whitshed, a daughter. 

27th. At  Winchester-house, 
Chelsea, the lady of the hon, and 
rey. Tho. de Grey, a son. 

28th. At Fulham, Middlesex, 
Jady Mulgrave, a daughter. 

At New Posso, in Scotland, the 
Jady of sir James Nasmyth, bart. 
a son. 

At Kilruddery, in Ireland, the 
countess of Meath, a son. 

At Tyrone, co. Galway, lady 
H. French St. George, a daugh- 
ter. 

At Barrington, the lady of the 
hon. J. Dutton, a daughter. 

At Ampton, near Bury, the lady 
of lord Charles Fitzroy, a son. 

At Escot house, Devon, the lady 
of sir John Kennaway, bart. ason. 

At Bath, the wife of col. Brown- 
low, a son. 


In Spring-gardens, Charing. 


cross, the countess of Berkely,a son., 


Aug. Ist. At Loftus-hi}l, near 
Dublin, the hon. lady Emily Henry, 
a daughter, 

2d. At Cork, the wife of major 

‘O’Brien, relict of yice-admiral sir 
A. Dickson, a son. 

4th. At H. Hope’s, esq, at Eal- 
ing, Middlesex, the lady of vice- 
admiral sir Charles Pole, 2 daugh- 
ter. 

At his lordship’s seat on Gogma- 
gog-hills, co. Cambridge, the lady of 
lord Francis Godolphin Osborne, a 
daughter. 

6th. At Amport-house, South- 
hampton, the Marchioness of Win- 
chester, a daughter. 

At Weodcote-house, near Alres- 
ford, Hants. the wife of col. Con- 
ynghame, a daughter. 

24th. At Castlemartyr, co. Cork, 
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the. seat of her father-in-law, the 
earl of Shannon, viscountess Boyle, 
a daughter. 

25th. Madame de Rechanson, 
lady -of the Swedish minister at this 
court, a daughter. 

29th, At the Castle of Hetze- — 
dorf, the empress of Germany, an | 
achduke, eae Charles Francis 
Joseph. ; a 

At clgsneotie: co. Galway, 
Ireland, lady Clonbrock, a daugh- 
ter. 

At the seat of her uncle, Law. 
rence Edward St. Lo, esq. at Little 
Fontmill, near Southampton, Mrs. 
Harriet Allen, a son and heir, who, © 
in all probability, will inherit the 
whole of the unentailed estates of — 
the St. Lo family. 

At Bath, the lady of sir Robert 
Gore Booth, bart. a son and heir. 

Sept. Ist, At Gilmerton, in— 
Scotland, the lady of sir Alex. Kin- 
loch, bart. a son and heir. 

2d. At Howick, the lady of the 
hon. Cha. Grey, M. P. for North, 
umberland, a son. 

At Holme-Pierrepont, the lady ~ 
of the hon. C. H. Pierrepont, — 
M. P. for Nottinghamshire, a son. 

3d, In Lower Grosvenor-street, 
lady Amherst, a son. 

4th. In Berkeley-square, lady 
Theodosia Bligh, q daughter. 

In Welbeck-street, the lady of sir — 
Thomas Maryon Wilson, bart. a 
daughter. 

7th. At his house, Broomfield, — 
the wife of William Wilberforce, 
esq. M. P. for Yorkshire, a son. — 

9th. In  Bedford-square, the © 
wife of James Langham, esq. M. P. 
for St. Germain’s, a son, 

Vth. “At Edinburgh, the wife — 
of vice-admiral Deans, a daughter. — 

19th, In Berkeley-square, the — 
countess of Westmoreland, a son. 

20th, In Stanhope-street, May- — 
fair, 
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fair, the lady of sir Henry Peyton, 
bart. a son. 

In Great Cumberland-place, the 
lady of admiral sir Hyde Parker, a 
daughter. 

Q2ist. At Ramsgate, Kent, the 
hon. Mrs. Borough, a daughter. 
25th. At Taplow, the hon. Mrs. 


P. for Marlow, a daughter. 

At St. Petersburg, the lady of his 
excellency Alexander Crighton, 
M. D. F.R.S. physician to their 
imperial majesties, the emperor and 
dowager empress of all the Russias, 
and physician in chief for the civil 
| department of the empire, &c. a 
daughter. 
27th. At his lordship’s house in 
| $t. James’s-square, the countess of 
| Bristol, a son. 
| 28th. At Hall-place, the seat of 
| 


sir William Kast, bart. the lady of 
sir William Clayton, bart. a son, 
who died in 4 hours. 

| 29th. 
: 


, 


At Sansom-house, in Ber- 
wickshire, the wife of gen. Francis 


Dundas, a son. 


- 30th. At Hagbury-place, Surry, 
ay Margaret Walpole, ason. ~— 
~At Cork, the lady of lord Clari- 
na, ason. 
_ At Chester, the wife of captain 
chomberg, R. N. a daughter. 
Oct. 24. In New-street, Spring- 
gardens, the lady of the hon. James 
Abercromby, a daughter. 
At sir William Maxwell’s, at 
Monteith, in Scotland, the wife 
of lieutenant colonel Maxwell, M.P. 
| @s8on, 
| 8th, At his house near Deal, in 
| Kent, the lady of capt. sir John 
| Johnstone, bart. of Westerhall, in 
; Scotland, a daughter. 
| 13th, At his house in Upper 
t Chartttestrct, Mr, Lucena, wife 
of the Portuguese consul-general, a 
ter, 


t 
é 
- 


Grenfell, wife of Pasco G. esq. M. 
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14th. In Portland-street, lady H. 
Stuart, a daughter. 

15th. In Merrion-square, Dub- 
lin, the lady of the hon. George 
Knox, a son and heir, 

20th. The lady of the hon. and 
rev. William Capel, of Watford, 
Herts. a daughter. 

2ist. In Stanhope-street, May- 
fair, countess Conyngham, a son. 

At his seat, St. John’s Lodge, in 
Herefordshire, the wife of generat 
Cuyler, a daughter, 

25th. At Tortworth court, co. 
Gloucester, lady Francis Moreton, 
a daughter. A 

29th. At Argyle house, Edin- 
burgh, lady Charlotte Campbell, 2 
daughter. 

30th. The Jady of sir Wm. 
Elliot, bart. Stobbs, Scotland, a son. 

3ist. At Great Lingford, Bucks. 
the lady of the hon. and rev. Mr. 
Cathcart, a daughter. 

At Thoresby-park, co. Notting- 
ham, the hon. Mrs, Bentick, wife 
of capt. B. of the royal navy, a son. 

At Gormanstown-castle, Ireland, 
viscountess Gormanstown, a daugh- 
ter, : 
At Dublin, the lady of the hon. 
and rev. J. Pomeroy, ason. 

In Scotland, viscountess Duncan, 
a son and heir, 

At Stainton, in Cleveland, co. 
York, lady Charlotte Baillie, ason. 

Nov. 2d- In Merrion-square, 
Dublin, the lady of the right hon. 
sir Lawrence Parsons, bart. a son. 

3d. At Hunton, Kent, the wife 
of the rev. Robert Moore, son of the 
late arch-bishop of Canterbury, a 
daughter. 

5th. At Balchristie-house, in 
Fifeshire, the wife of major-general 
Moncrieff, a son. 

7th. Atthe countess of Winter- 
ton’s, in Upper Seymour-street, 
lacy Elizabeth Richardson, a Aa 

t 
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At the parsonage of Great Wick- 
ingham, Norfolk, the lady of the 
hon. William.Fitzroy, a son. 

8th. AtSuffield-house, Norfolk, 


the lady of the hon. major Petre,ason. — 


9th. At Ochtertyre, in Scotland, 
Yady Mary Murray, a daughter. 

12th. In George-street, Hano- 
ver-square, the wife of lieutenant- 
colonel Browne, of the 12th light 
dragoons, a son. 

The wife .of Mr. Joseph Walk- 
den, clerk of St. James’s chapel, 
Hampstead-road, three daughters, 
all likely to live. 

18th. In Charlotte-square, the 


lady of sir Jn. Sinclair, bart. M. P.. 


a son. . 

25th. At her house in Grosvenor- 
square, the wife of col. Heneage, a 
son. 

27th. At Donegal-house, Belfast, 
the marchioness of Donegal, a son. 

Dec. 2d. At his lordship’s house 
in St. James’s-square, the countess 
of Clonmell, a daughter. 

4th. At his lordship’s seat, Bi- 
shop’s Court, near Exeter, Lady 
Graves, a daughter. 

7th. At his seat in Northumber- 
Yand, the lady of the rev. lord 
Charles Ainsley, a son. 

At Capt. Halliday’s, in Grosve- 
nor-place, lady Elizabeth Halliday, 
a son and heir. 

9th. At Redbourn-hall, county 
ef Lincoln, the lady of lord William 
Beauclerk, a son. 

12th. In New Norfolk-street, the 
}ady of Sir Joseph Mawbey, bart. a 
son, who died the next day. 

18th. At his lordship’s house in 
Grosvenor-place, lady Garlies, a 
son. 


a daughter. 
In Great Cumberland-street, the 


lady of the hon, C. B. Agar, a son. 


The Hon. Mrs. Berkeley Paget, 
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In Manchester-square, the lady 
of the hon. John Scott, a son. 

At Kelston, county of Somerset, | 
the lady of Sir John Hawkins, bart. 
a son. 

In Bedford-square, the wife of 
Robert Dallas, esq. M. P. adaughter. 


MARRIAGES for 1805. 


Jan. ist. At Ipswich, Major Ray, 
aid-du-camp to general Warde, to 
Miss Dalton. 

2nd. At Bath, John Surtees, esq. 
to Miss Hawkins, sister to Sir J. 
Hawkin’s, bart. of Kelston, county 
of Somerset. 


3rd, At Oxford, the rev. Gilbert - 


Heathcote, M. A. son‘6f the late sir 
Thomas H. bart. of Hursley Lodge, 
and fellow of Winchester College, 
to Sophia Elizabeth, second daugh- 
ter of Martin Wall, M. D. Clinical 
professor in the university of Oxford. 

7th. At St. George’s Hanover. 
square, colonel Cooper, son of the 
late sir Grey Cooper, to Miss Char- 
lotte Honey wood, daughter of Sir J. 
Honeywood, bart. of Evington, 
Kent. 

At Leven Lodge, near Edinburgh, 
the hon. Henry Erskine, to Mrs. 
Erskine Munro, eldest daughter of 
Alexander Munro, esq. and reliét 
of the late James Turnbull, esq. ad- 
vocate. 

8th. At North Berwick, lord vis- 
count Duncan, to Miss Janet Dal- 
rymple, second daughter of the late 
Sir H. Dalrymple, bart. of Bargany 
and North Berwick. 

9th. At Thwing, Peter Acklom, 
esq. of Beverley, to Miss Maria 
Cowslip Topham, youngest daugh- 
ter of Major Topham, of Wold — 
Cottage, in the Hast Riding of 
Yorkshire. 

12th. 
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12th. Major John Baddeley, of 
David-street, Portman-square, as- 
sistant barrack-master general, to 
Miss Grace Smith. 

At Moccas Court, county of 
Gloucester, Thomas Frankland, 
Lewis, esq. of Harpton Court, high 
sheriff of the county of Radnor, to 
Harriet, youngest daughter of Sir 
George Cornewall, bart. M. P. for 
the county of Hereford. 

14. At Yoxford, Dr. Turner, of 
Charlotte-street, Bedford-square, to 
Miss Blois, daughter of Sir John 
Blois, bart. of Cockfield-hall, coun- 
ty of Suffolk. “4 

At Vogrie, in Scotland, major. 
general Moncrieff, to Miss Dewar. 

17th. At Newton St. Cyres, 
John Truscott, esq. a lieutenant in 


’ the East India Company’s service at 


Bengal, and son of the late admiral 
Truscott, to Miss Mary Lambert 
Gorwyn, of Drewsteignton, county 
of Devon. 

19th. At Leeds, colonel Straw- 
benzee, of Spennithorne, county of 
York, to Miss Buckle, of Wake- 
field. 


22nd. Major Montagu Hotham, 


of the 14th foot, assistant-quarter- 
master-general in the North inland 
District, to the eldest daughter of 
Thomas Bird, Esq. of Norton- 
-Lodge, county of Worcester. 

23rd. Rev. John Glasse, rector 


of Burnham, Norfolk, to Anna 


Maria, third daughter of Sir Mor- 
daunt Martin, bart. of Long Mel- 
ford, county of Suffolk. 

24th, At Easby, near Richmond, 
county of York, Robert Challoner, 
esq. of Gisborough, to the hon. 
Frances Laura, third daughter of 
Jord Dundas. 


26th. William Boothby, esq. aid- 


du-eamp to the duke of Cumber- 
‘Tand, and captain in the 15th light 
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dragoons, to Miss Jenkinson, daugh- 
ter of John Jenkinson, esq. of Win- 
chester. i 

27th. At Dublin, the hon. George 
Knox, son of lord viscount North- 
land, and M. P. for the University 
of Dublin, to Miss Anne Staples, 
daughter of Sir Robert Staples, of 
Donmore, in Queen’s county. 

29th. Edward Morris, esq. bar- 
rister at law, and M. P. for the bo- 
rough of Newport, in Cornwall, to 
Mary, youngest daughter of the 
hon. Thomas Erskine. 

31st. At Stonehouse, near Ply- 
mouth, lieutenant Shewen, R. N. to 
Miss Parker, niece to admiral 
Thornborough. 

‘eb, 4. Anthony Buller, esq. son 
of the late John Buller, esq. of Mor- 
val in Cornwall, and nephew of the 
late Judge Buller, to Miss Isabella 
Lemon, daughter of Sir William Le- 
mon, bart. M. P. for Cornwall. 

7th. Robert Wolseley, esq. se- 
cond son of Sir William Wolseley, 
bart. and lieutenant colonel of the 
Second Staffordshire Militia, to the 
only daughter of the late rev. arch- 
deacon Hand. 

9th. By special licence, at her 
father’s house in Hill-street, Berke- 
ley-square, the earl of Clonmell, to 
lady Harriet Greville, second daugh- 
ter of the earl of Warwick. 

14th. At St. Mary-le-Bonne, the 
hon. capt. Edward O‘Brien, R. N. 
and nephew to the marquis of Tho- 
mond, to the hon. Miss Hotham, 
daughter of lord Ilotham. 

16th. At Brighthelmstone, 
Osborne, esq. to Miss Ward, daugh- 
ter of the hon. Mr, and Lady Ara- 
bella Ward, and niece to the earl of 
Glandore. 

18th, At Gloncester, capt. To- 
nyn, of the 48th foot, son of gene- 
ral Tonyn, to Miss Rudge. 


23rd. 


Ad4, 


23d, At Exmouth, Devon, briga. 
dier-general T hevles, to Frances, 
second daughter of Edward Ra. 
venscroft, esq. 

a5th. At St. Mary-le-bonne, Hen. 
ry I’. Greville, esq. late lieutenant. 
colonel of the 4th dragoon guards, 
to lady Lambert. 

27th. At Bath, rear-admiral 
Scott, of Spring Hill, near South- 
ampton, to Mrs. Cronder, relict of 
James Cronder, esq. of Jamaica, 

28th. At Dawlish, the reverend 
Charles Robinson, youngest son of 
Sir George Robinson, bart. to Miss 
- Charlotte Pennyman, of Rise Cot- 
tage, Devon, daughter of sir James 
Penneyman, bart. 

March 7th. The honourahle capt. 
Paget, fourth son of the earl of Ux- 
bridge, and captain of his majesty’s 
ship Endymion, to Elizabeth Ara- 
bella, second daughter of Henry 
Monk, esq. 


12th. Salisbury Price Hum- 


phreys, esq. captain in the royal. 


navy, to the eldest daughter of John 
Tirel Morin, esq. of Weedon-lodge, 
near Aylesbury. 

15th, At Bath, James Henry 
Brooke, esq. in the Kast-India com- 
pany’s service, to Miss Anne Pat- 
ton, daughter of col. R. Patton, 
governor of St. Helena. 

16th. By special licence, the 
rev. Charles Drake Barmont, rector 
of Bighy, co. Lincoln, to lady 
Boynton, relict of the late sir Grif. 
fith B. bart. of Burton-Agnes, co. 
York. | 
17th. At Exmouth, Devon, the 
ear} of Ormond and Ossory, to Miss 
Price Clarke, only surviving daugh- 
ter of J. H, Price C. esq. by his late 
wife, who was the sole heiress of 
Godfrey Clarke, esq. of Sutton-hall, 
co. Derby. 
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2\st. At Sylattin, co. Salop, 
lieutenant-colonel Gatacre, of Gat- 
acre-hall, to Miss Lloyd, of Swan. 
hill, near Oswestry. 

26th. Capt. Croft, R. N. se- 
cond son of Stephen C. esq. of Stil- 
lington, tothe eldest daughter of? 
Hall Plumer, esq. of Bilton-hall, 
near York. 

29th. C. B. Wyatt, esq.. sur- 
veyor-general of the province of 
Upper Canada, in America, to 
Miss Rogers, of Frith-street, Soho. 

April 2d, At St. George’s, Ha- 
nover-square, Augustus Llamilton, 
esq. son of yice-admiral H. and 
great-grandson of James, fourth — 
duke of Hamilton, to Miss Hyde, 
daughter of the late judge H. and 
great-grand-daughter of Edward, 
eighth duke of Somerset. mee: 

4th. At St. George’s, Hanover. 
Square, capt. Henry Waring, of the 
royal navy, to Miss Margaret 
Franks, only daughter of John 
Henry F. esq. of Misterton, co. 
Leicester. 

5th. At Brunswick-chapel, Port- 
man-square, by special licence, 
Griffin Wilson, esq. of Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields, to Miss Hotham, daughy — 
ter of gen. H. 

6th. At St. George’s, anova . 
square, capt. Bishopp, son of sir — 
Cecil B. bart. to lady Charlotte © 
Townshend, eldest daughter to the 
earl of Leicester. 

At Hammersmith, co, Middlesex, 
capt. Wilkie, of the 38th foot, to 
Elizabeth, second daughter of the 
late sir Jn. Hales, bart. of Mundale, © 
co. Lincoln, 

Dr. Robert Patrick, inspector of 
the hospitals in the southern dis- 
trict, to Harriet, second daughter of 
the hon. lieut.-gencral Gardiner, of — 
Lichfield-close, : Y 

13th. _ 


‘ 


« 13th. At Montreal, in America, 
col. Bowes, of Yorkshire, col. of 
the 6th foot, to the second daugh- 
ter of Sir John Johanson, bart. 

15th. By special licence,:in St. 
George’s chapel, Dublin, by the bi- 
shop of Waterford, John M‘Clin- 
tock, esq. of Drumear, co. Louth, to 
lady Elizabeth Trench, daughter of 
the ear] of Clancarty. 

16th. Sir Drummond Smith, bart. 
of Tring-park, to the hon. lady 
Sykes. 

Francis Mason, esq. captain of 
the Ratler sloop, to the hon. Miss 
Selina Hood, second daughter of the 
hon. colonel H. of Catherington, 
Hants, and grand-daughter of lord 
viscount Hood. 

18th. At Bath, B. C. Stephen- 
son, esq. to Maria, second daughter 
of the late rev. sir Peter Rivers 
‘Gay, bart. 

23d. At Wingeworth, near Ches- 
terficld, the rev. George Hutton, B. 
D. zicar of Sutterton, co. Lincoln, 
to Miss Charlotte Gladwin, daugh- 
ter of the late gen. G. of Stubbing, 
co. Derby. 

25th. Sir Thomas Tancred, bart. 
of Sidney-lodge, Southampton, to 
Harriet, second daughter of the rev. 
Offiey Crewe, of Muxton, co. Stafs 
ford. 

27th. At Pancras, major Mac- 
donald, assistant quarter-master-ge- 
neral, to the only daughter of the 
late-Charles Graham, esq. of Wil- 
liamsfield, Jamaica. 

29th. At Edinburgh, Alexander 
Maconochie, esq. advocate, to Anne, 
eldest daughter of Robert Blair, 
esq. of Avontoun, solicitor-general 
of Scotland. 

30th. At Gretna-green, Stephen 
Phillips, esq. to the hon, Julia Ma- 
ria Petre, daughter of lord P. 

May 0th, At Udinburgh, James 
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Buchanan, esq. to lady Janet Sin- 
clair, eldest daughter of the earl of 
Caithness. 

14th. The earl of Dalhousie, to 
Miss Brown. 

At Gatton church, in Scotland, 
capt. Ker, of the 1st foot-guards, to 
the eldest daughter of col. Hay, of 
Upper Gatton, 

15th. At Heytesbury, Wilts, 
Richard Beadon, esq. son of the 
bishop of Bath and Wells, to Arra- 
bella, second daughter of sir Wil- 
liam A’Court, bart. of Heytesbury- 
house. 

18th. AtSt. Anne’s, Westmin- 
ster, three brothers, named William, 
Edward, and George Warner, of 
‘Tottenham-court-road, to three sis- 
ters, daughters of Mr, Stanard, of 
Ryder’s-court, Leicester-fields. 

At Doncaster, the rev. Henry 
Prowse Jones, to Miss Sarah Hus- 
sey Shafto, youngest daughter of sir 
Cuthbert 5. of Barrington-hili, 
Northumberland. 

20th. Re-married, by special 
licence, John Henry marquis of 
Lansdown, to lady Giffard, reliét of 
sir Luke G. bart. of Castle-Jordan, 
co, Meath. 

Gist. At Edinburgh, lieutenant- 
colonel Lauriston, of the East India 
company’s service, to Miss Marion 
Cranfuird, daughter of the late 
Arch. Marion C. of Ardmillan. 

22d. At St. George’s, Hanover- 
square, major-general the hon. Ed- 
ward Paget, third son of the earl of 
Uxbridge, to the hon, Miss Bagot, 
sister to the present lord B. 

25th. Benjamin Bathurst, esq. 
secretary of legation to the court of 
Stockholm, to Miss Call, daughter 
of the late sir John C. bart. 

June Ist. AtSt. George's, Ha- 
nover-square, major Nesbit, to Miss 
Blake, of Audley-street. 

2d. 
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3d. The hon. William Lamb, 
son of lord viscount Melbourne, to 
lady Caroline Ponsonby, only 
daughter of the earl of Besborough. 

Ath. John Henry Searle, esq. of 
Mount-Boone, co. Devon. to the 
only daughter of the late sir Paul 
Jodrell, of the Kast-Indies. 

10th. Lieutenant-col. Bailey, to 
Miss Mary Anne Silke, of Col- 
chester. 

12th. At St. George’s, Hanover 
square, viscount Hampden, to Miss 
Browne, sister of lady Wedderburn. 

14th. At Kingston-Lisle, Berks, 
the hon. George “Bowes, of Paul’s 
Walden, Herts, brother to the earl 
‘of Strathmore, to Miss Mary 
Thornhill, daughter ef Edward T. 
esq. 

15th. At Pancras-church, licut. 
Woodgate, R. N. to lady Honoria 
Lambert, daughter to the earl of 
Cavan. 

17th. -At Ballendean, co. Perth, 
sir John Hope, bart. of Craighall, 
to Miss Anne Wedderburn, daugh- 
“ter of the late sir John W, bart, of 
Ballendean. 

19th. By special licence, capt. 
Robert Dudley Oliver, R. N. to 
Miss Saxton, « daughter of sir Charles 
S. bart. commissioner of his majesty’s 
navy. 

25th. At Cortachie-house, in 
Scotland, John viscount Arbuthnot, 
to Margaret, eldest daughter of the 
hen. Walter Ogilvy. 

28th. Capt. Vincent, (who | in 
his majesty’s sloop Arrow, so gal- 
Jantly defended the valuable Malta 
convoy against two French frigates) 
to Miss Norman. 

July 2d. At St. George’s Hano- 
ver-square, Mr. Doyne, of the 
county of Wexford, to Mrs. Uni- 
acke, reliét of Robert U. esq. and 


‘Claudius 
White, banker, to Miss Beresford, | 
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daughter of the right hon. Johii 
Beresford; also Mrs. 


youngest sister of the first-men- 
tioned lady. 

3d. John Willett Willett, esq. of 
Merly-house, co. Dorset, M. P. for 
New Romney, to Miss Wilson, of 
Wimpole-street. 

Gth. 


the Frome and E. Mendip cavalry, 


to the eldest daughter of sir John — 


Coxe Hippisley, bart. 


8th. Lieutenant-colonel Francis — 
Cunynghame, late-of the Coldstream 
regiment of guards, to Jane, young> © 
est daughter of the late sir John © 
Whitefoord, bart. of Whitefoord, — 


Scotland. 

17th. 
Mincing-lane, Cornhill, to the eldest 
daughter of Richard Archdall, esq. 
M. P. for Dundalk. 

20th. At Melbourne-house, 
Whitehall, earl Cowper, to the hon, 
Miss Lamb, second daughter of viss 
count Melbourne. 


At the earl of Carhampton’s, at - 


Cobham, Surrey, lord Grantham, to 
lady Henrietta Francis 


of Enniskillen. 

Hon. col. Acheson, M. P. eldest 
son of lord Gosford ; 
daughter of Rt. Sparrow, esq. of 
Warlingham-hall, Suffolk. 

At the carl of Barrymore’s; in 
Sackville-street, the duc de Chartres, 


to Miss Coghlan, sister t6 the coun. — 


tess of Barrymore. 
aed. At Bath, the right rev: 


the bishop of Killala, to Mrs. Obins, © 


of that city. 


At North Shiclds, Mr. Edwantt 


Shaftoe, of Durham, youngest son 
of sir Cuthbert S. knight, of Ba- 
vington, 


Mr. Charles Newbery, of — 


Cole, — 
youngest daughter of the late earl 


to the only © 


Thomas Strangways Hor. — 
ner, esq. of Mells-park, colonel of © 
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vington, co. Northumberland, to 
the eldest daughter of Mr. G. Gar- 
thorne, of London, banker. 

At Loftus-hill, near Dublin, sir 
Edward Baker Littlehales, bart. to 
Jady Elizabeth Fitzgerald, daughter 


_ of the duke of Leinster. 


' 23d, William H. Fellows, esq. 
M. P. of Ramsey-abbey, co. Hun- 

tingdon, to Miss Emma Benyon. 

- At Chiswick, Robert Joseph 


Chambers, esq. eldest son of the 


late sir Robert C. chief judge of 
Calcutta, to Miss Polhill, of New 
Bridge-street, Blackfriars, only 
daughter of the late Nathaniel P. 
esq. of Howbury, co. Bedford. 
27th. At Castlecoote, the seat 
of the earl of Belmore, near Ennis- 
killen, Charles Watson, esq. eldest 
son of the bishop of Landaff, and 
major of the third regiment of dra. 
goons, to Miss Maria Lowry Corry. 
28th. By special licence, at the 
marquis of Abercorn’s seat, the 
riory, the earl of Aberdeen, to 
lady Catherine Hamilton, the mar- 
quis’s eldest daughter. 

At Dublin, by special licence, 
lieutenant-general Floyd, colonel of 
the eighth dragoons, and second in 
command of the forces in Ireland, 
to lady Denny, widow of the late 
‘sir Barry D. of Tralee-castle, co. 
Kerry. 5 

At Bristol, lieutenant-colonel 
Leighton, of the Shropshire militia, 
to the hon. Louisa Anne St. Leger, 
fourth daughter of the late lord vis. 
count Doneraile. 

August 13th, At Winchester, 
Francis Freeling, esq. of the general 
Post-oflice, to the eldest daughter 
of sir Peter Rivers Gay, bart. 

_. A7th. At St. George’s, Hano- 
_ Yer-square, by the hon, and rey. 

r. Marsham, sir John Bachanan 

ddell, bart. to lady Frances Mar- 


4 
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sham, eldest daughter of the earl of 
Romney. 

19th. At Christchurch, Hants, 
John Lewis Francis Cesar Defage 
Vaunmale, a French nobleman, and 
a knight of Malta, to Miss Barbara 
Matilda Dumolin, of Burton, near 
Christchurch. 

2ist. G. Evans, esq. of Portrane, 
co, Dublin, to the only daughter of 
the late sir John Parnell. 

25th. At Abbey-church,, near 
Clonmell, in Ireland, lieutenant- 
general sir Eyre Coote, K. B. and 
M. P. for Queen’s County, to Miss 
Bagwell, daughter of colonel B. of 
Marlefield, M. P. for the county of 
Tipperary. 

97th. Rey. Thomas Gery Cule 
lum, eldest son of sir Thomas Gery 
Cullum, bart. to Miss Eggers, only 
daughter of Henry Eggers, esq. of 
Woodford, Essex. 

29th. By special licence, at St. 
George’s, Hanover-square, the mar- 
quis of Waterford, to lady Susan 
Carpenter, daughter of the late earl 
of Tyrconnel. 

At Whitchurch, co. Oxford, the 
rev, Edward Vansittart, second son 
of George V. esq. M. P. for Berks, 
to Miss Gardiner, daughter of Sa- 
muel G. esq. of Combe-lodge. 

Sept. 2. Nathaniel Bryan Hodg- 
son, esq. of Brafferton-hall, co. 
York, to Jemima Eleonora, young- 
est daughter of major-general 
Sowerby, of Doncaster. 

3d. At Hempstead, near Glous 
cester, Ralph Price, esq, second som 
of sir Charles P, bart. and M. P. 
for the city of London, to Miss 
Charlotte Savery Hardy, youngest 
daughter of the late col. H. 

5th. At Chislehurst, in Kent, 
brigadier-major Ferrand, to the 
only daughter of brigadier-genera! 
Twiss, of the royal Engineers. 
13th, 
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At Colwich, co. Stafford, James 
Macdonald, esq. only son of the 
lord chief baron, to Elizabeth, se- 
cond daughter of John Sparrow, 
esq. of Bishton, in the said county, 

12th. At Farnham, in Surrey, 
T. Louis Couchet, esq. to lady 
Fleming, widow of the late sir 
Richard Worsley, bart. Her lady- 
ship assumed the name of Fleming 
(that of her father) in consequence 
of a grant from his majesty. 

14th. ,At Knaresborough, co. 
York, the rev. T. H. Coles, B. A. 
nephew to sir Thomas Hussey 
Apreece, bart. and vicar of Hon- 
nington, co. Lincoln, to Miss 
Harriet Brooke Oliver, of Wig- 
more-strect. 

17th. AtLainshaw, in Scotland, 
lord Ashburton, of Devon, to Miss 
Selby Cunningham, daughter of the 
late William C. esq. of Lainshaw. 

23d. At Farcham, Ilants. lieu- 
tenant-colonel Mannorch, inspecting 
field-officer of the yeomanry, and 
volunteer corps in. the south-west 
distriét, to Miss Bruce, sister of 
capt. B. of the royal navy. 

25th. At St. George's, Hano- 
ver.square, John Knight, esq. of 
Lea-castle, co. Worcester, to the 
hon. Miss Wynn, eldest daughter of 
lady Headley. 

e7th. At Bath, John Haley, esq. 
of Lansdown-place, to Mrs. Ri- 
chardes, youngest daughter of the 
Jate James Rivett, esq. M. P. for 
Derby. 

Oct. 8th. Walter Jones, esq. 
M. P. for Coleraine, in Ireland, to 
Miss Catherine [remonger, daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Lascelles, I. pre- 
bendary of Winchester. 

12th. At Pancras, Richard 
Price, esq. third son of sir Charles 


P. bart, M. P. for the city of Lon-. 


don, to Miss Elizabeth Heyman, se- 
fe) 


~ 
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cond daughter of Henry H. esq. of 
Queen-square. 

15th. By special licence, by the 
bishop of Rochester, at Beckenham, 
in Kent, lieutenant-colonel J. Wil- 
loughby Gordon, of the 92d foot, 
secretary to the commander in chief, 
to Mrs. Bennet. 

At Plasnewydd, in Wales, the 
earl of Enniskillen, to lady C. Paget, 
daughter of the earl of Uxbridge. 

17th. At Powderham-castle, De- 
von, the seat of viscount Courtenay, 
lord Edward Somerset, brother to 
the duke of Beaufort, to the hon. 
Louisa Courtenay, sister to viscount 
C. 

1sth. AtSt. George’s, Hanover. 
square, sir Robert Peel, bart. M. P. 
for Tamworth, to Miss Clerke, sis- 
ter to sir Wm. C. bart. 

22d. At Burnham, Norfolk, 
James Monro, esq. of Hadley, co. 
Middlesex, to Caroline, youngest 
daughter of sir Mordaunt Martin, 
bart. 

23d. At Edinburgh, brigadier- 
general the hon. Alexander Hope, 
to Georgina, youngest daughter of 
George Brown, esq. of St. Andrew’s- 
square. 

31st. John Robert Gregg Hopp- 
wood, esq. of Hoppwood-hall, co. 
Lancaster, to Miss Byng, one of her 
majesty’s maids of honour, daugh- 
ter of the hon. John B, and niece to 
viscount Torringten. 

Nov. 1st. ‘Thomas Sheridan, esq. 
eldest son of R. B.S. esq. M. P. to 
Miss Callander, daughter of sir 
John C. bart. of Preston-house-hall, — 
near Edinburgh. 

7th. At Rochfort, co. West- 
meath, in Ireland, major-general — 
Mervyn Archdall, M. P. for the | 
county of Fermanagh, to the eldest 
daughter of Gustavus H. Rochfort, 
esq. 

11th, 
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itth. At Bath, capt. C. Turner, 
of the 23d Light Dragoons, and 
aid-de-camp to general Floyd, to 
Miss Stevenson, eldest daughter of 

the dean of Kilfenora. 
At Mary-la-bonne church, G. 8. 
Bellasis, esq. eldest son of general 
B. of Bombay, to Charlotte, young- 
est daughter of the late’ Joseph 
Mande, esq. of Kendal. 

- 14th. Rev. Charles Ekins, eldest 
son of the dean of Salisbury, and 
one of the canons of that cathedral, 
to Miss Mary Ford, daughter of 
John Ford, of Queen Anne-street, 
West. 

16th. Atthe house of the earl 
of Westmorland, in Berkeley- 
square, by special licence. lord vis- 
count Duncannon, son of the earl 
of Besborough, to Jady Maria Fane, 
third daughter of the carl of West- 
morland. 

19th. At Edinburgh, the hon. 
Edward Stewart, son of the earl of 
Galloway, to the hon, Catherine 

Charteris, daughter of lord Eicho. 

_ @2i1st. At Bally-Ellis, co, Cork, 
_the hon. Robert Trench, captain in 
the 93d regiment of foot, and 
youngest son of the late eayl of 
_ Clancarty, to the honourable Letitia 
_ Susannah Dillon, sister of lord Cion- 
brock. 
- Ath. At Cork, Robert Henry 

Sturgeon, esq. captain in his majes- 
ty’s royal staff corps, and nephew 
to the Jate marquis of Rockingham, 
to Sarah, youngest daughter of J. 
P, Curran, esq. barrister at law. 

_. 25th. By ‘special licence, at 

Kimbolton-castle, Charles Palmer, 
esq. of Luckley-park, Berks, to 
lady Madelina Sinclair. 

26th. At Mary-la-bonne church, 

George Reid, esq. eldest son of 
George R. esq. of Watlington-hall, 
Norfolk, to Louisa, fourth daughter 
“of sir Charles Oakley, bart. 

Vor. XLVI. 


30th. Matthew Richard Onslow, 
esq. eldest son of sir Richard O. 
bart, admiral of the red, to Miss 
Seton, eldest daughter of the late 
Dan. S. esq. lieutenant-governor. of 
Surat. , 

Dec. 34. At Plymouth, William 
Rathbone, esq. captain of his majes- 
ty’s ship Santa Margaritta, to Miss 
French, of Loughrea. 

6th. At Clifton, near Bristol, 


-major Malkin, of the 2ist Light 


Dragoons, to Miss Spode, of Lin~ 
coln’s-inn-fields, daughter of Josiah 
S. esq: of Fenton, in the Stafford- 
shire Potteries. 

10th. William Davies, esq. . of 
Pdnylan-park, to Miss Seymour, 
eldest daughter of lord Robert S. 

At Rippon, co. York, Charles 
Duibiac, esq. major of the 4th (or 
queen’s own) regiment of dragoons, 
to.Miss Dutton, daughter of John D. 
junr. esq. ef the Grange, near 
Rippon. 

11th. -John Buller, esq. M. P. 
for E. Looe, to Miss Augusta Eliza 
Nixon. 

12th. At St. George’s, Hano- 
ver-square, lord viscount Hereford, 
to Miss I’. Cornewall, daughter of 
sir George C. bart. 

13th. isaac Hawkins Browne, 
esq. M. P. for Bridgenorth, to the 
second: daughter of Thomas Bod- 
dington, esq. of Clapton. 

16th. Sir Charles Edward Night. 
ingale, bart. of Kneesworth, co. 
Cambridge, to the only daughter of 
Thomas Dickinson, esq. of West 
Retford, Notts. 


PROMOTIONS in the Kear 1805. 


- Jan. 1st. Major-generals Philip 
Martin, William Borthwick, sir 
Fyre Coote, K. B. Harry Burrard, 
Charles Lenox, John Adolphus Har- 
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ris, Arthur Ormsby, Henry Read, 
Wiliiam John Arabin, George Don, 
sir J. Francis Craddock, K. B. lord 
Charles Fitzroy, Napier Christie 
Burton, Richard Rich Wilford, 
Edward Morrison; sir Charles As- 
gill, bart, Thomas Garth, Vaughan 
Lloyd, Pierre count de Meuron, sir 
J. St. Clair Erskine, bart. Lucius 
Barber, to be li¢utenant-generals in 
the army. , 

Colonels Henry viscount Gage, 
on half-pay of the 93d foot ; Charles 
William Este, of the 65th foot; 
Roger Aytoun, on half-pay of the 
late 72d foot; George Rochfort, of 
the royal invalid artillery; James 
Webber, on half-pay of unattached 
officers ; “colonel Francis Grose, of 
the New South Wales corps ; Henry 
Richmond Gale, on half-pay of the 
late 20th light dragoons; John 
Spens, onhalf-pay of the late 95th 
foot ; George Earl‘of Crawfurd, on 
half-pay of the late 92d foot; Wil- 
liam Scott, on half-pay of the late 
80th foot; Robert Tipping, on 
ditto ; Archibald Campbell, on half. 
pay of the late-Breadalbane fenci- 
bles ; Alexandér Trotter, on half- 
pay of the late ‘73d foot; Francis 
Fuller, of the 59th foot ; James 
Affleck, of the 16th light dragoons ; 
George. Vaughan Hart, of the 75th 
foot ; John “Robinson, of the 7th 
garrison battalion; George Warde, 
of the late horse-grenadier guards ; 
the hon. Thomas Maitland, of the 

th garrison ‘battalion ; Richard 
Bright, of the royal’marines ; Wil- 
liam Ramsay, of the Ceylon regi- 
ment ; James Campbell, on half-pay 
of anattached officers ; ; John Sker- 
ret. of the Newfoundland fencibles ; 
Hildebrand Oakes, of the 1st garri- 
gon battalion; Colin Campbell, of 
‘the 6th foot; George Prevost, of 
the GOik foot; Stain Park Dalrym- 
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ple, of the 71st foot ; William Wal- 

ler, of the 3d dragoons; Mervyti » 
Archdall, of the 12th light dra- 

goons ; John Coape Sherbrooke, of 
the 4th garrison battalion ; sir Wil- 
liam Clarke, bart. of the 84th foot ; 

Gordon Drummond, of the 8th foots 
James Hale, of. the 21st light dra. 
goons ; William Payne, of the 3d 
dragoon guards ; the hon. Edward. 
Bligh, aid-de-camp to the king ; 
William earl Craven, of the 9th 
garrison battalion; lord William 
Bentinck, aid-de-camp to the king ; 
Edmund earl of Cork, of the 16th 

garrison battalion ; Coote Manning- 

ham, of the 95th foot; Henry 
George Grey, aid-de-camp to the 
king; the hon. Edward Paget, 

ditto; Arthur Wetham, ditto; 

Brent Spencer, ditto, to be major- 

generals in the army. 

Licut.-colonels William Grant, 
of the royal invalid artillery ; James 
Croker, on half-pay of unattached 
officers; Lewis Bayly Wallis, on 
half-pay of the 95th foot; John 
Hope, of the 60th foot; John 
O’Toole, on half-pay of the late 
Irish brigade; count Sutton Clo- 
nard, on ditto ; George Meytick, on 
half-pay of the 130th foot; sir 
Montagu Burgoyne, bart. on half- 
pay of the 21st light dragoons; Ro« 
bert Uniacke, on half-pay ; Allen’ 
Cameron, of the 79th foot; Andrew ~ 
lord Blaney, of the 89th foot ; the 
hon. Stephen. Mahon, of the 7th 
dragoon-guards; Daniel Hoghton, 
of the 8th foot; John Sullivan © 
Wood, of the 8th light dragoons ; 
Daniel O’Meara, on half-pay of the 
late 12th West India regiment ; the 
hon. George Cranstoun, of the 64th 
foot ; James Phillips Lloyd, of the {7 
86th foot; Francis baron Rotten» 7/7 
burgh, of the 60th foots; James 
Mercer, of the 22d foot; John 

Robert 
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Robert Napier, on half-pay of the 
95th feot; the hon. Charles Col- 
ville, of the 13th foot; Frederick 
Charles White, of the Ist foot- 
guards ; Thomas Brinley, of the 4th 
foot ; Henry de Berniere, of the 9th 
foot; Gore Browne, of the 40th 
foot; Lewis Lidenthal, of the 
queen’s German regiment ; Barnard 
Foord Bowes, of the 6th foot; Ro- 
ger, Coghlan, of the 82d foot; Ro. 
bert Anstruther, adjutant-general to 
the forces serving in Ireland ; to be 
colenels in the army. 
Lieutenant-colonels Henry Fane, 
of the Ist dragoon-guards ; Robert 
Bolton, of the 13th light dragoons ; 
Robert Cheney, of the first foot- 
guards; the hon. William Monson, 


of the 76th foot ; George Anson, of 


the 15th light drageons; Kenneth 
Alexander Howard, of the Cold- 
Stream foot guards; to be aides-de- 
camp to the king. 

Majors Nathaniel Kirkman, of 
the 3lst foot; James Campbell, of 
the 94th foot; John Gordon, of the 
92d foot ; sir Edward Michael Ryan, 
knt. of the second garrison batta- 
lion; William Kelly, of the 24th 
foot; John Campbell, of the first 
dragoon guards ; John Macleod, of 


_ the 5th garrison battalion ; Hercules 


Scott, of the 78th foot; the hon. 
William Collyear, on half-pay of 
the late 28th light dragoons Percy 
Groves, of the 3d foot; Henry El- 
liot, of the 70th foot; Robert Kelso, 
of the 22d foot; Nicholas Forster, 
of the 5th West India regiment ; 
Overington Blunden, of the 12th 
lightdragoons ; John Nugent Smyth, 
of the 55th foot ; John Lamont, of 
the 92d foot; William Fuller, of 
the 10th light dragoons; William 

we de Lancey, assistant quarter- 
master general ; William Froome, of 


the 48th foot; Peter Kingston, of 
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the 6th dragoon-guards; Henry 
Torrens, of the 86th foot ; Benjamin 
D’Urban, of the 89th foot: Daniel 
White, of the 29th foot; William 
Spread, of the 37th foot; John 
Locke, of the 24th light dragoons ; 
William Carter, of the 8th West 
India regiment; to be lieutenant- 
colonels in the army. 
Captains—Joseph Fell, of the 
10th garrison battalion; Peter 
Kettlewell, of the late royal Irish 
artillery ; Forster Coulson, of ditto; 
Richard Uniacke, of ditto; Robert 
Samuel Francis, of ditto ; Robert 
Thornhill, of the royal artillery ; 
Thomas Fleming, of the 30th foot; 
George J. Hamilton, of the late 
royal frish artillery; Luke G. Tom- 
kins, of the 27th foot; William 
Charles Shortt, of the 41st foot; 
Philip Stewart, of the 3d foot; 
Charles Fane, of the Coldstream. 
guards ; Edward Sebright, of the 1st 
foot-guards; H. R. Featherston- 
haugh, of ditto; Archibald Camp- 
bell, of the 94th ditto; .George 
Ramsey, of the royal artillery ; 
Edward W. Drozier, of ditto ; John 
Lemoine, of the royal artillery ; 
William Skyring, of ditto; William 
Cox, of ditto ; Spencer C. Parry, of 
ditto; Robert Evans, of ditto ; Da- 
vid Meredith, of ditto; John Ash- 
ley Sturt, of the 80th foot ; William 
Fenwick, of the 34th foot; George 
D. Robertson, of the 30th foot ; 
Alexander Anderson, of the 33d 
foot; Alexander M‘Donald, of the 
15th garrison battalion; Daniel 
Watling, of the 2d West India re- 
giment ; John Bronwin, of the 64th 
foot: Donald Macpherson, of the 
92d foot; John Watling, of the 
39th foot; William Stewart, of the 
37th foot ; William Shewin, of the 
9th. garrison battalion; Robert 
Smart, of the 3lst foot; C. W. kc 
Gg2 Geyte, 
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Geyte, of the 45th foot; hon. 
George Matthew, of the 17th foot ; 
William Miller, of the royal artil- 
lery ; Benjamin Blomefield, of ditto ; 
William Robe, .of ditto; George 
Salmon, of ditto; Francis Weller, 
of the 13th foot; Richard T. Bing- 
ham, of the 1st foot-guards ; Charles 
Maxwell, of the 67th foot; Holt 
Ai‘Kenzic, of the 41st foot; Robert 
Wright, of the royal artillery ; 
Charles Madden, of the 44th foot ; 
Henry Cox, of the 81st foct; Mo- 
lyneux Marston, of the 48th foot ; 
Dennis O’ Farrell, of the 18th foot ; 
Maurice Charles O'Connell, of the 
1st West India regiment; Garrett 
Fitzsimmons, of the 17th foot; 
William J. O’Conner, of the 60th 
foot ; Daniel Mahony, of the 58th 
foot; John Henry Fitzsimmons, of 
the 65th foot ; Joseph Maclean, of 
the royal artillery; James Phillips, 
of the Coldstream: guards ; William 
White, of the 60th foot; John 
James, of the reyal Marines ; Sa- 
muel T. Dickens, of the royal Engi- 
neers; John Harris, of the royal 
artillery; Phillip H. Nicholl, of 
the 17th foot; hon. John De 
Courcy, of the Ist foot-guards; 
Robert Smyth, of the 18th foot ; 
John Quayle, of the royal artillery ; 
George viscount Forbes, of the 30th 
foot; Francis H. Doyle, of the 12th 
garrison battalion; J. B. Garstin, 
of the 65th foot: John Maclean, of 
Champagne’s regiment; Jahn Clark, 
of the 48th foot: Henry Bird, of 
the 5th foot; Audrew F. Barnard, 
of the Ist foot-guards ; hon. Leeson 
Blackwood, of the 60th foot; Henry 
Westenra, of the 12th light dra- 
goons; J. Scott, of the 73d foot ; 
George Bowles, of the 8th foot; 
Anthony French, of the 21st foot ; 
T. O'Dell, of the 3d foot ; Thomas 
Williamson, of the 30th foet; Harris 
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W. Haile, of the Nova Scotia fen. 
cibles ; Edward Darley, of the 62d 
foot; Archibald Campbell, of the 
84th foot; Ralph James, of the 
44th foot; Henry Wright, of ditto 5 
Thomas Murray, of the 18th foot 5 
David Lecky, ef the 45th foot ; 
David Ross, of the 38th foot ; Tho. 
mas Wilkinson Haswell, of the 3d 
foot; Thomas Fotheringham, of the ’ 
3d foot-guards; Philip Capoll, of 
De Rolle’s regiment; Anthony 
Mohr, of ditto; Thomas Smith, of 
the 14th light dragoons; Henry 
Nixon, of the 44th foot; William 
Henry Bunbury, of the 35th foot ; 
to be majors ia the army. 

3d. Major-general the right hon. 
Thomas Maitland, appointéd go- 
vernor and commander-in-chief in 
and. over the settlements in the 
island of Ceylon, in the Indian seas, 
and the territories and independen- 
cies thereof. 

11th. Right hon. Henry lord Mul- 
grave, sworn one of his majesty’s — 
principal secretaries of state. 

12th. Right hen. Henry Ad- 
dington, created viscount Sidmouth, © 
of Sidmouth, co. Devon. 1 

14th. Righthon. Henry viscount — 
Sidmouth, sworn lord president. 
of his majesty’s most honourable 
privy council, vice the duke of © 
Portland, retired on account of ill- 
health.—Right hon, Robert earl of © 
Buckinghamshire, sworn chancellor — 
of the duchy and county palatine of 
Laneaster.—Righthon. John Hook- 
ham Frere, righthon. Nicholas Van- 
sittart, right hon. Reginald Pole 
Carew, and *the right hon. John 
Sullivan, sworn of his majesty’s” 
most honourable privy council. 

25th. Francis Gore, esq. a 
pointed eaptain-general and gover- 
nor-in-chief of the Bermuda or So- 
mers islands, in- North America. 

, Feb. 
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Feb. 2d. Right rev. Dr. Charles 
Manners Sutton, bishop of Nor- 
wich, recommended by congeé d’elire, 
to be elected archbishop of Canter- 
bury, vice Dr. Moore, deceased. 

5th. Sir John Colpoys, K. B. 

_ and admiral of the blue, appointed 
_treasurer and _ receiver-general of 
the royal hospital at Greenwich, 
vice captain Jervis, deceased. Right 
hon. William Hay, earl of Erroll, 
appointed knight-marshall of Scot- 
Tand, vice sir Robert Laurie de- 
ceased, 

20th. Vicary Gibbs, esq. his ma- 

jesty’s solicitor-general, knighted. 

_ ist. The most rev. father in 
God Dr. Charles Mauners Sutton, 
lord archbishop of Canterbury, 
sworn of his majesty’s most hon. 
privy council. 

22d. Edward Thornton, esq. ap- 
pointed his majesty’s minister-pleni- 
otentiary to the circle of Lower 
axony, and resident with the Hans 
Towns. 

23d. The hon. and rev. E. Legge, 
L.L. B. appointed dean of his ma- 

jesty’s chapel royal in the castie of 
_ Windsor, dean of Wolverhampton, 
and registrar of the knights of the 
most noble order of the garter, 
thercunto annexed, vice Dr. Sutton, 
bishop of Norwich, translated to 
_ the archiepiscopal see of Canter- 
bury. The hon. and rey. J. Mars- 
ham, D. D. appointed prebendary 
of his majesty’s free chapel of St. 
George, in the castle of Windsor, 
vice Legge, resigned. 

Rey. John George Beresford, 
commonly called lord John George 
Beresford, dean of St. Macartin’s, 
Clogher, promoted to the bishop- 
rick of Cork and Ross, vice Dr. 

Thomas Stopford, deceased. Rey. 
Richard Bagwell, M. A. promoted 
to the deanry of the cathedral 
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church of St. Macartin’s, Clogher, 
vice Beresford, resigned. 

March 1st. Lord Henry Stuart, 
appointed his majesty’s envoy ex- 
traordinary and minister-plenipo- 
tentiary to the elector of Wirtem- 
berg; the hon, William Hill, envoy- 
extraordinary and minister-plenipo- 
tentiary to the circle of Franconia ; 
the hon. John King, secretary of 
legation to the elector of Wirtem- 
berg; Benjamin Bathurst, esq. se- 
cretary of legation to the King of 
Sweden; and Andrew Allen, jun. 
esq. consul for the states of New 


‘Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode 


Island, and Connecticut. 

9th. Rev. Henry Bathurst, L.L.D. 
recommended, by conge d’elire to be 
elected bishop of Norwich, vice Dr. 
Sutton, archbishop of Canterbury. 

13th. Right hon. Francis lord 
Napier, appointed his majesty’s 
high commissioner to the gencra] 
assembly of the church of Scotland. 

Rev. Philip Fisher, elected master 
of the charter-house, London, vice 
Ramsden, deceased. 

The bishop of Durham, elected 
visitor of Baliol-college, Oxford, 
vice the late archbishop of ‘Canter- 
bury. 

D‘Ewes Coke, esq. barrister-at- 
law, appointed (by the duke of 
Rutland) deputy recorder of the 
borough of Grantham, vive Sir Tho- 
mas Manners Sutton, resigned, 

Charles Saxton, esq. barrister-at- 
Jaw, elected récorder of the borough 
of Abingdon, Berks, vice sir Robert 
Burton resigned. 

April2ist, Joseph Sydney Yorke, 
esq. of the royal navy, knighted. 

27th Sir Charles Middleton, bart. 
adiniral of the white, created baron 
Barham, of Barham-court and Tes. 
ton, co. Kent; and in default of 
mate-issue, the dignity of a baroness 

Gg 3 to 
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to Diana Noel, wife of Gerard 
Noel, esq. of Exton park, co. Rut- 
land, only daughter of the said 
Charles Middleton, bart. and the 
dignity of a baron to her lawful 
heirs-male. 

William Bligh, esq: appointed 
captain-general and governor in 
chiefin and over New South Wales. 

30th. Right hon. Charles lord 
Barham, appointed first Jord of the 
admiralty, vice lord viscount Mel- 
ville. 

May 1st. Right hon. Charles 
lord Barham, sworn of his majesty’s 
most hon. privy council. 

9th. James Lind, esq. captain in 
the royal navy, knighted. 

June 15th. Cornelius Smelt, esq. 
appointed governor of the Isle of 
Man. 

July 10th. Right hon. John Jef- 
fereys, earl Camden, declared lord 
president of his majesty’s most hon. 
privy council, vice viscount Sid- 
mouth resigned. Right hon. Ro-. 
bert Stewart, commonly called lord 
viscount Castlereagh, sworn one of 
his majesty’s principal secretaries of 
state, vice earl Camden. Right 
hon. Dudley lord Harrowby, sworn 
chancellor of the duchy and county 
palatine of Lancaster, vice the earl 
of Buckinghamshire, resigned. 
15th. Charles Blair, esq. appoint- 


ed consul-general at Naples. = 


Rev. George Butler, B. D. fel- 
low of Sidney-sussex-college, Cam- 
bridge, elected head-master of Har- 
row school, vice Drary. 

Rev. James Stanier Clarke, F. 
R. S. chaplain to the Prince of 
Wales’s household, appointed li- 
brarian to his royal highness. 

William Elias Taunton, esq. bar- 
rister at law, clected deputy-recor- 
der of Oxford, vice the late hon. 
Charles Bagnall Agar, who resigned, 
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Edward Johnson, esq. appointed 
(by his majesty’s postmaster gene- 
ral) comptroller of the two-penny 
post-office, vice Walcot deceased. 

Rey. Richard Birch, North Fam- 
bridge R. Essex, vice Rev. Henry 
Bate Dudley, promoted to the 
chancellorship of the diocese of 
Ferns, with the rectory of Kilsco- 
ran, co. Wexford, in Ireland, vice 
Dr. Butson, promoted to the bi- 
shoprick of Clonfert; and the rev. 
Thomas Griffinhoofe, Mayland v. 
co. Essex, vice Birch. 

Rev. Thomas Zouch, of Sandall, 
near Wakefield, to a prebend of 
Durham cathedral, vice Dr. Ba- 
thurst, bishop of Norwich. 

Rev. William Yates, of Sidney- 
sussex-college, Cambridge, and Ful- 
ham-park, Middlesex, appointed 
(by the Prince of Wales) one of 
his chaplains in ordinary. 

Rev. R. Mornes, of Britford, to 
a prebend of Salisbury cathedral. 

September 7th. Field-marshal his 
royal highness Frederick duke of 
York, K. G. appointed colonel of 
the 1st regiment of foot-guards, ‘vice 
the duke of Gloucester, deceased. 
Lieutenant-general his royal high- 
ness Adolphus Frederick duke of 
Cambridge, K. G. to be colonel of 
the coldstream regiment of foot- 
guards, vice the Duke of York. 
General his royal highness Edward 
duke of Kent, K. G. +to be ficld- 
marshal of the forces. 

14th. His royal highness Fre- 
derick duke of York, appointed 
keeper of his majesty’s forest and 
warren of Windsor, and lieutenant 
of the said forest; also warden and.° 
keeper of the New Forest, co: 
Southampton, and of the manor and 
park of Lindhurst, and the hundred 
of Rudbergh; all vice the Duke of 
Gloucester, deceased. 

17th. 
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17th. George Watson, esq. ap- 
pointed a commissioner for managing 
his majesty’s revenue of excise, vice 
Fisher, deceased. James Hume, 
and John Williams, esqrs. appoint- 
ed commissioners for managing his 
majesty’s customs, vice Boone, re- 


- signed, and Stiles, deceased. 


October 5th. Sir Francis John 


‘Hartwell, of Dale-hall, co. Essex, 


knt. lieut.-gen. John Doyle, colonel 
of his majesty’s 87th regiment of 
foot, and lieutenant-governor of the 
island of Guernsey; Robert Wi- 


~ gram, of Walthamstow-house, co. 


Essex, esq. lieutenant-colonel-com- 
mandant of the 6th regiment of 
Loyal London Volunteers ; Claude 
Champion de Crespigny, of Cham- 
pion-lodge, in Camberwell, co. 
Surrey, and LL. D. Manasseh Lopes, 
of Maristow-house, co. Devon, esq. 
with remainder to his nephew, 
Ralph Franco, esq. John Geers 
Cotterell, of Garnons, co. Here- 


_ ford, esq. ; William Hillary, of Dan- 


bury-place, co. Essex, and of Rigg- 
house, co. York, esq.; and Alex- 
ander Muir Mackenzie, of Delvine, 


co. Perth, esq. ; created baronets of 


the united kingdom. 
Right hon. Charles Long, sworn 


of his majesty’s most honourable 


privy council of Ireland. 

22d. Lieutenant-general Henry 
Bowyer, appointed general and com- 
mander of his majesty’s forces serv- 
ing in the Windward and Leeward 
Charibbee Island station, vice Myers, 
deceased. 

November 2d. William Robert- 
50n, esq. appointed one of the lords 
of session in Scotland, vice David 
Ross, esq. of Angerville, deceased. 

His majesty has been pleased to 
appoint 

Major-generals Andrew Cowell, 
James Ferrier, Joseph Dusseaux, 
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Colin Mackenzie, Archibald Ro- 
bertson, John Dickson, Miles Stave- 
ly, John Money, Thomas Murray, 
James Edward Urquhart, George 
Churchill, Eyre Power Trench, 
George Beckwith, Thomas Rae 
berts, hon. sir G. J. Ludlow, K. B. 
Sir John Moore, K. B. Richard 
Earl of Cavan, Sir David Baird, knt. 
hon. Henry Astley Bennett, hon. 
Frederick St. Jonn, Sir Charles 
Ross, bart. John Whitelocke, Hay 
M‘Dowall, lord Charles Henry So- 
merset, John Despard, William 
Anne Villettes, William Wemyss, to 
be lieutenant-generals in the army. 
Colonels Stapleton Cotton, of the 
16th light dragoons ; Samuel Dal- 
rymple, of the.3d foot guards; 
William Johnstone, of ditto; Row- 
land Hill, of the 90th foot; hon, W. 
Stapleton, on half-pay of the late 
31st light dragoons; Denzil Onslow, 
on half-pay of the late 97th foot ; 
John Murray, of the 84th foot ; 


_ William Twiss, of the royal engi- 


neers; hon. Charles Hope, of the 
7th dragoon guards; Richard Mark 
Dickens, of the 34th foot; sir 
George Pigot, bart. on half-pay of 
the 130th foot; Frederick Mait- 
land, of the 29th foot ; John Leve- 
son Gower, on half-pay of the late 
10th garrison battalion; Martin 
Hunter, of the New Brunswick fen- 
cibles ; John Jord Elphinstone, of 
the 26th foot; Richard earl of Do- 
noughmore, on half-pay of the 112th 


>» foot; John Abercrombie, of the 53d 


foot ; sir George Charles Braith. 
waite Boughton, bart. on half-pay 
of the late 113th foot ; to be major- 
generals in the army. 
Lieutenant-colonels Thomas Ma- 
hon, of the 9th light dragoons ; John 
Shaw Maxwell, on half-pay of the 
Jate 23d light dragoons; William 
Thomas Dilkes, of the 3d foot- 
Gg 4 guards ; 
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guards; Henry Rudyerd, of the 

royal invalid engineers; John Os- 
wald, of the 35th foot; John Gas- 
pard Le Marchant; James Hadden, 
of the royal artillery ; James Catlin 
Craufurd, of the Gist foot; William 
Doyle, of the 62a foot; John Hat- 
ton, of the 66th foot; Pinson Bon- 
ham, of the 69th foot; John Burnet, 
of the 17th foot; William Anson, 
of the Ist foot guards; John Bou. 
chier, of the late royal artillery in 
Treland; Isaac Brock, of the 49th 
foot; lord Kvelyn Stuart, of the 
22d foot ; Robert Nicholson, of the 
royals; George William Ramsay, of 
the 60th foot; Robert Craufard, on 
half-pay of the 60th foot; to be 
colonels in the army. 

November 9th. His majesty has 
been pleased to grant to the rey. 
William Nelson, D. D. now lord 
Nelson, brother and heir to the late 
lord viscount Nelson, who, aftera 
Series of transcendant and heroic 
services, fell gloriously, on the 2Ist 
of October last, in the moment of 
brilliant and decisive victory, the 
dignity of a viscount and earl of the 
united kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, by the names, styles, 
and titles of viscount Merton and 
earl Nelson, of ‘Trafalgar, and 
of Merton in the county of Surrey ; 
the same to descend to the heirs 
male of his body lawfully begotten, 
and, in default thereof, to the heirs 
male, successively, of Susannah, 
wife of Thomas Bolton, esq. and 
Catherine, wife of George Matcham, 
esq. sisters of the late lord viscount 
Nelson. His majesty has also been 
pleased to grant the dignity of a 
baron of the united kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland to Cuth- 
bert Collingwood, esy. vice-admiral 
of the blue squadron of his majesty’s 
ficet, and the heirs male of his body 
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lawfally begotten, by the name, 
style, and title of baron Collings 
wood, of Caldburne and Hethpoole, 
in the county of Northumberland. 
His majesty having been pleased 
to order the rank of admirals of the 
red to be restored in his majesty’s 
navy, thefollowing flag-ofiicers were 
this day promoted in pursuance of 
the king’s pleasure, viz. Admirals of 
the white to be admirals of the red, 
from Robert Roddam, esq. to the 
hon. William Cornwallis. Admi- 
rals of the blue, to be admirals of 
the white, from Charles Buckner, 
esq. to sir Henry Harvey, K. B. 
Vice-admirals of the red, to be 
admirals of the blue, from Isaac 
Prescott, esq. to sir Charles Morice 
Pole. Vice-admirals of the white, 
to be vice-admirals of the red, from 
John Brown, esq. to John Hollo- 
way, esq. Vice-admirals of. the 
blue, to be vice-admirals of the red, 
from George Wilson, esq. to Cuth- 
bert Collingwood, esq. Vice-ag- 
mirals of the blue, to be vice-admi- 
rals of the white, from James Haw- 
kins Whitshed, esq. to sir Robert 
Calder, bart. Rear-admirals of the 
red, to be vice-admirals of the 
white, from James Richard Dacres, 
esq. to sir. Richard Bickerton, K.B. 


Rear-admirals of the red, to be vices 


admirals of the blue, from George 
Bowen, esq. to Robert M‘Douall, 
esq. Rear-admirals of the white, 


to be vice-admirals of the blue, from 


Billy Douglas, esq. to Edward 
Thornborough, esg. Rear-admirals 
of the white, to be rear-admirals of 
the red, from James Kempthorne, 
esq. to sir Isaac Coffin, bart. Rear- 
admirals of the blue, to be rear- 
admirals of the red, from John Ayl- 
mer, esq. to Richard Boger, esq. 
Rear- admirals of the blue to be rear- 
admirals of the white, from Jona- 

than 
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than Faulkner, esq. to sir Thomas 
Louis. The under-mentioned cap- 
tains were also appointed _ flag- 
ofticers of his majesty’s fleet, viz. 
from John M‘Dongali, esq. to Phi- 
lip D’Auvergne, prince of Bouillon, 
to be rear-admirals of the’ blue.— 
Richard Goodwin Keats, esq. Ed- 
ward Buller, esq. and the hon. 
Robert Stopford, to be cotonels of 
his majesty’s royal marine forces, 
vice George Martin, esq. Sir Richard 
John Strachan, bart. andsir William 
Sydney Smith, knt. appointed flag- 
officers. 

15th. John Clerk, esq. advocate, 


_ appointed, by the prince of Wales, 


his royal highness’s solicitor-general 
for Scotland, vice William Robert- 
son, esq. now lord Robertson. 
19th. The most hon. Richard 
marquis Wellesicy, K. P. permitted 
to receive and wear the insignia and 


_ order of the crescent, which the 
grand signior has transmitted to 


him. ' 

ist. Right hon. Edward earl of 

Powis, sworn of his majesty’s most 
honourable privy council, and de- 
_ Glared lieutenant-general and gene- 


_ val-governor of that part of the 


united kingdom called Ireland, vice 


Earl Hardwicke. 


23d. General the right hon. lord 
Cathcart, invested with the ensigns 
of the most ancient and most noble 
order of the thistle, his lordship 
having previously received the ho- 
nour of knighthood from his ma- 
jesty. 
25th. His royal highness Edward 
duke of Kent, appointed keeper and 
er of the house and park of 
ampton Court, and mower of the 
brakes there, and of the herbage 
and pannage of the said park, with 
the wood called browsings, wind- 
fall wood, and dead wood, happen. 
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ing in the said park; and of all the 
barns, stables, outhouses, gardens, 
and curtileges, belonging to the 
great lodge in the said park, to- 
gether with the said lodge itself, &c. 
during his majesty’s pleasure. 

26th. James Willis, esq. ap- 
pointed a commissioner for managing 
his majesty’s customs, vice Agar, 
deceased. ; 

30th. Sir C. Green, knt. major- 
general of his majesty’s forces, col. of ‘ 
the regiment of York light infantry 
volunteers, and governor of Suri- 
nam; and George Prevost, esq. 
major-general of his majesty’s forces, 
governor of the island of Dominica, 
and lieutenant-colonel of the 60th 
(or royal American) regiment of 
foot; created baronets. 

December 7th. Rev. Thomas 
Rennell, D. D. appointed dean of 
Winchester, vice Dr. Robert Holmes, 
deceased, 


DEATHS in the Year 1805. 


Jan. 1st. At Nantcribba-hall, in 
Montgomeryshire, George Deve- 
reux, viscount Hereford, and a ba- 
ronet, premier viscount of England; 
born April 25,1744, succeeded his 
brother Edward Aug. 21, 1783, 
married Dec. 15, 1768, his cousin 
Marianna, only daughter and heiress 
of George Devereux, esq. of Tree 
goyd, in Brecknockshire, by whom 
(who died April 10, 1797), he had 
thirteen children, of whom one son 
and five daughters are living. He is 
succeeded in title and estates by his 
son Henry, now viscount Hereford. 

2nd. At Baylis, near Salt-hill, 
suddenly, in his’72d year, Alexander 
Wedderburn, earl of Rosslyn, baron 
of Loughborough ; an elder brother 
of the Trinity-house, and a trustee 

of 
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of the British museum, He was 
born Feb. 13, 1733,°and married 
Dec. 31, 1767, Betty Anne, daugh- 
ter and sole heiress of John Dawson, 
esq. of Morley, Yorkshire, by 
whom, who died in 1781, he had 
no issue; and Sept. 12, 1782, 
he married Charlotte Courtney, 
youngest daughter of William vis- 
count Courtney, and aunt to the 
present viscount, by whom he had a 
son, born Oct. 2, 1793, since dead. 
His lordship had been long subject 
to the gout, and in a delicate state 
of health. He resided at his seat at 
Baylis for the benefit of the air ; 
but for some weeks past he was so 
much recovered as to visit round 
the neighbourhood; and, on the 
preceding night, accompanied the 
countess to her majesty’s féte at 
Frogmore.. Next morning he rode 
on horse-back to visit several of the 
neighbouring gentlemen ; and, after 
his return to Bailis, went in his car- 
riage to Bulstrode, to visit the duke 
of Portland, and returned home ap- 
parently in perfect health. After 
dinner he complained of a violent 
pain in his head, and very abruptly 
arose from table, saying he was al- 
most distracted, and desired imme- 
diate medical assistance to be sent 
for. He was put to bed, and ex- 
presses sent for his physicians ; but 
at one the ensuing morning he ex- 
pired in the greatest agony. Sir 
_ James Sinclair Erskine, bart. ne- 
phew to the late earl, succeeds to 
the titles and estates, and Miss 
Erskine, sister to the present earl, 
who lives with the countess’ of 
Rosslyn, is, by his majesty’s sign 
manual, to have place, pre-emi- 
nence, said precedency,'as the daugh- 
ter of an earl of the united kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland. 

3d. At his house in Park-street, 
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Westminster, aged 67, Charles 
Townley, esq. of Townley-hall, co. 
Lancaster, F.R.S. F.S. A. and 
one of the trustees of the British 
museum. He was the eldest son 
of William Townley, esq. and Ce- 
cilia his wife, daughter and sole 
heiress of Ralph Standish, of Stan- 
dish, esq. by lady Philippa Howard, 
daughter of Henry duke of Norfolk. 
He has left by his will 40001. to 
build, at Standish, a museum to re- 
ceive his valuable collection of an- 
tique statues, marbles, coins and 
MSS. ; which, if his bequest is not 
complied with, are to go to the 
British museum, which must be 
deemed the properest depository for 
them. His house in Park-street, 
Westminster, was almost entirely 
filled with rude and bulky frag- 
ments of Egyptian architecture, in- 
termixed with some of the most 
beautiful specimens of Greek and 
Roman models. ‘The servants had 
directions to exhibit the collection 
to all individuals of respectability 
who desired to see them. Ilis col- 
lection of ancient medals was ex- 
tremely valuable; and among his 
MSS. one of Homer was collated in 
a late edition. His Etruscan anti- 
quities have been illustrated, in two 
vols. 4to, by a Frenchman of the 
name of D’Ancarville, who affixed 
to the mythological representations. ° 
a number of pan ee and hiero- ~ 
glyphic meanings. 

At Paris, M. happy, the in- 
ventor of the telegraph. Accord. 
ing to the French journals, he 
drowned himself in a well, from 
weariness of life, after having first 
written the following words on a 
piece of paper: ‘I kill myself, 
because 1am weary of a life that 
burthens me—I have nothing to re- 
proach myself with.” 

: 4th. 
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~ 4th. At his house in Portland- 
place, aged 57, sir Gregory Page 
‘furner, bart. M. P. for Thirsk, in 
Yorkshire He was the 3d baronet ; 
and married, in 1782, Miss Frances 


Howell, daughter of James H. esq. 


of Elm, co. Norfolk, by whom he 
has left five children. He succeed- 
ed, in August 1795, his great uncle 
and godfather, sir Gregory Page, 
by will; and by virtue of his ma- 
jesty’s sign manual, added to his 
own the name and arms of Page. 
At the general election in 1784 he 
was chosen member for Thirsk, 
which he has represented ever since. 
He lately stood a trial with the maker 
of an iron bridge over a stream in 
his garden, suggested by Mr. Cart- 
wright to lady T. which amounted 
to 9001.; and it is said, that his 
chagrin at this event brought on his 
death. On examining his secre- 
taire, his executors found 16,700 
guineas. His remains were interred 
in the family vault in Bedfordshire ; 
and he is succeeded by his eldest 
son, Gregory Osborne, born Sept. 
28, 1785. 

5th. At his house in Hanover- 
square, sir John Gallini, a knight 
of the holy Romanempire. About 
8 o'clock in the morning he rang his 


bell, and, on his servant entering 


his chamber, ordered his breakfast 
to be prepared immediately, his 
chaise to be at the door at 9, and 
his chariot in waiting at 3. A few 
minutes after giving these directions 
he complained of not being well, 
and said, ‘“‘ I shall rest till 9 
o’clock.” In half an hour he rang 
his bell again, and ordered imme- 
diate medical assistance, as he had a 
violent pain in his stomach. Drs. 
Hayes and Wood immediately at- 
tended, but at 9 o’clock he expired 
Without a groan. On the moring 
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of the 4th he attended his pupils as 
usual; and in the evening was at 
Covent-garden theatre. Sir John 
was a native of Italy ; and at the 
age of 25 made his appearance at 
the Opera-house, then under the 
management of Mr. Du Burgh, as a 
dancer. The ensuing season he was 
made principal dancer; and, in a 
few seasons, became ballet-master, 
and then stage-manager of the Opera- 
house, and gave lessons in dancing. 
In that character he was introduced 
into the late earl of Abingdon’s fa- 
mily, where lady Elizabeth Bertie, 
his lordship’s eldest sister, became 
enamoured of him, and married 
him ; but they have lived separate se- 
veral years, on account of her 
health, and she died Aug. 17, 
1804. 
6th. At his mother’s house at 
Twickenham, Middlesex, the hon. 
George Augustus William Curzon, 
eldest son of the late hon. Penn 
Asheton Curzon, and the baroness 
Howe, born May 14, 1788. 
7th. At his seat at Stanmer, Sus- 
sex, Thomas Pelham, earl of Chi- 
chester (so created June 23, 1801, 
it having been some time extinct in 
the family of Donegal), baron Pel- 
ham, of Stanmer Sussex, 1768, on 
the death of Thomas the late duke 
of Néwcastle, and surveyor-generak 
of the customs in the port of Lon- 
don. Hewas born Feb. 28, 1728; 
died in his 87th year ;-and is suc. 
ceeded in titles and estates by his 
son, ‘Thomas lord Pelham, married 
to lady Mary Osborne, sister to the 
duke of Leeds. ‘The vault of the 
Pelham family, at Laughton, in 
which his remains were deposited, 
is so remarkably dry, that the vel. 
vet which covers the coflins of the 
late duke and duchess of Newcastle 
is scarcely discoloured. 
° $th, 
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9th. At her seat at Middle-hill, 
near Box, co. Somerset, lady Ayl- 
mer, widow of Henry lord A. (after 
whose death. in 1785, she succes~ 
sively married Mr. Howell Price 
and Mr. Bowles), and mother of the 
present lord Aylmer. 

Athis seat at Stanford-court, in 
Worcestershire, sir Edward Win. 
nington, bart. M. P. for the borough 
of Droitwich, in that county. Tie 
was a gentleman eminent for his at- 
tainments in literature; an amiable, 
entertaining, and instructive com; 
panion, aflectionate and indulgent 
in all his domestic relations ; an or- 
nament to his native county, and to 
all his connexions. | His death is 
a severe calamity to his family and 
friends, and a general loss to society. 
He married the hon. Anne Foley, 
aunt of the present lord Foley, by 
whom he has left nine children, of 
whom the eldest, Thomas Winning- 
ton, esq. succeeds to his titles and 
estates. 

10th. This afternoon, at his seat, 
Summer castle, near Spital, in the 
neighbourhood of Lincoln, aged 70, 
sir Cecil Wray, bart. Inhis public 
career he was formerly distinguished 
as the opponent of Mr. Fox in the 
representation of the city of West- 
minster : and, in private life, was re- 
markable for the practice of virtues 
which rendered him the admiration 
of all who knew him, and wil! pre- 
serve his memory from oblivion as 
long as society is capable of esti- 
mating departed worth. His ex- 
tensive 
the prayers of all the poor in the 
vicinity of his residence. Asaland- 
lord he was a rare instance of libe- 
vality 5 and was never known to 
advance his rents. Indeed, his 
chief pleasure was to sce his poor 
neighbours happy, and his tenants 
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affluent ; and, a few days before his 
death, he solemnly exhorted his suc- 
cessor to the principal part of his 
estates to seek gratification from the 
sane source. Iie had ne children. 
Mr. Wray, who succeeds him, is a 
distant relation, and was lately an 
officer in the North Lincoln militia. 
14th. At Shoreham, Sussex, in 
his 28th year, by a fever which baf- 
fled the skill of the faculty, William 
Henry Benet, esq. captain in the — 
North Hampshire militia, and only. 
son of sir William Benet of Fare. 
ham, the last male of a very ancient 
and respectable family. 
16th. Mr. George Rousseau, a 
domestic iu the establishment of his 
royal highness the Prince of, Wales. 
On the coroner’s inquisition, Joha 
Phillips, esq. surgeon to his royal 
highness’s household, stated, that on 
the 9th inst. he was called upon te 
visit the deceased, whom he found 
in a state of great agitation, with 
excessive vomiting. Deceased com- 
plained of great giddiness in his 
head, and declared that his . palate 
was affected with the taste ef cop- 
per, and that he was poisoned. He 
was removed from Carleton-house, 
to Clapton, when his feverincreased, 
and he died on the 16th, Witness 
added, that after opening the body, 
doctors G. Pearson, G. Blaine, and 
himself, were of opinion, ‘that the 
primary complaint was in the head, 
Witness added, he understood that 
the deceased "had taken milk, as 
was his usnal custom ; he was shortly 
afterwards seized with violent sick- 
ness and pain. The vessel in which 
the milk had been boiled was ex 
amined, but no traces of poison 
could be discovered, nor could it be 
discovered that poison had been 
taken by that which was excreted 
from the stomach ; still he thought 
; nothing 
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nothing could have produced the ef- 
fects which were exhibited upon the 
stomach and brain, but arsenick, 
corrosive sublimate, or some mineral 
poison. Charles Peck, esq. his 
royal highness’s maitre d’hotel, de- 
posed, he had been in the habit of 
visiting the unfortunate. gentleman 
from time to time, until his removai ; 
he always declared he had been 
poisoned, and intimated a sort of 
Suspicion that an officer employed 
under him had been the cause ; but 
he observed, shortly after he was 
seized with the symptoms above 
described, he had desired the sus- 
pected party to taste some of the 
milk; he had done so, and was 
Seized with the same symptoms as 
the deceased. Mr. John Gascoigne, 
the clerk of his royal highness’s 
Stables, affirmed, the person referred 
_ to by the deceased was of a respect- 
able and moral character. The 
jury returned their verdict—wilful 
_ Murder agaimst some person or per- 
sons unknown. 
_ 17th. At Exeter, lady Milner, 
wife of sir William M. Milner, 
__M. P. for York. 

_ At Plaistow, Essex, Mrs, Thel- 
_ luson, widow of the late Peter T. 
i esq. of Brodsworth, co. York. 
_ Athis housein Grosvenor-square, 
_ after a short illness, aged 78, the 
right hon. sir. Richard Heron, bart. 
_ of Newark, co. Nottingham, so 
_ created July 25, 1778. He is suc- 
_ ceeded by Mr. now sir’ Robert 
_ Heron, bart. of Stubton, co. Lin- 
—coln. 

- About four o’clock in the morn- 

ing, at his palace at Lambeth, after 
_ thuch severe illness, and in his 74th 
year, the right hon. and right rey. 
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trade and plantations, president of 
the corporation of the sons of the 
clergy, and of the society for the 
propagation of the gospel in foreign 
parts, a trustee of the British mu- 
seum, a governor of the charter- 
house, visitor of All Souls and Mer- 
ton cdlleges, Oxford, and one of 
his majesty’s most honourable privy 
council. This amiable prelate was 
anative of the city of Gloucester, 
where his father was a_ butcher, 
and in circumstances that would not 
permit him to give his son that libe- 
ral education which he desired and 
deserved. He was therefore brought 
up at the free-school of his native 
city ; and, on account of the docility 
of his behaviour and promising ta- 
tents, some friends procured him an 
humble situation in Pembroke col- 
lege, Oxford, whence he some time 
afterwards removed toChristChurch, 
in that university. By some lucky 
circumstances, wholly without re- 
quest, or the least expectation of his 
own, he was recommended to the 
duke of Marlborough as a private 
tutor to the marquis of Blandford. 
But this appointment was not with- 
out humiliation: the pride of the 
duchess would not yield to Mr. 
Moore’s filling a seat at the first 
table, and, in consequence, he was 
degraded to the second. But this 
mortification did not continue long, 
as this haughty dame, when she be- 
came a widow, actually courted the 
very same tutor to receive her 
hand! Mr- Moore declined the ad- 
vantage of the connexion from a 
strong principle of honour ; and, so 
sensible was the duke of the gene- 
rosity of his conduct, that, as the 
first token of his gratitude, he set. 


— Sohn Moore, D. D. lord archbishop 


; 


_ of Canterbury, primate and metro- 
h! politan of all England, @ lord of 
w 2 


2 


tled am annuity of 400]. upon him, 

and rapidly obtained for him very 

valuable church preferment, ns 
T. 
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Mr. Garvas Storr, of Leeds, one 
of the* people called quakers. To 
delineate the character of this truly 
good man with justice is not only 
difficult but impossible. With an 
income of several hundreds per an- 
num, his personal expences, we are 
credibly informed, have not exceed- 
ed 30 pounds a year; the surplus 
he bestowed upon the poor, not 
through the medium of agents, but 
with his own hands ministering to 
their necessities. For this purpose 
he performed weekly circuits of 
several miles extent through the ad- 
jacent villages, where he explored 
the wretched abodes of misery, in- 
vestigated their various necessities, 
and administered advice, bedding, 
cloathing, and money, in the most 
judicious manner; and during his 
Jast illness, he expressed his firm be- 
lief that the same divine power, 
which had stimulated him thus to 
alleviate the distresses of his fellow- 
creatures, would raise up some others 
to supply his place. His spare- 
habit, his venerable grey locks, his 
plain and rather coarse cleathing, 
with the sanctity of countenance 
and general appearance, produced 
in beholders the idea of one of the 
ancient prophets. 

19th. Thecoachman of Mrs. Mar- 
shal, of Brucegrove, Tottenham, who 
had lived in her family 14 years, and 
was upwards of 60, having con- 
tracted a habit of drinking, on re- 
ceiving from her a gentle reproof, 
assured her he would never do it 
again, nor leave her house till he 
was carried out of it. He went out, 
bought a strong cord, which he 
waxed well, and was found by the 
gardener hanging, early inthe morn- 
ing, from the rails of the stair. 

20th. At her house in Baker- 
Street, Portman-square, aged 86, 
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Martha baroness de Starck, relict of ~ 
Charles Sigismund baron de Starck, — 
late of Mittle Hoff, in Prussian Si- 
lesia, and sister to the late dean of 
Winchester, and to the present ad- 
miral sir Chaloner Ogle, bart. of 
Worthy, Hants, and aunt to Mrs. 
Grey, Mrs. Whitbread, and Mrs. 
Sheridan. 

At Broadlands, near Romsey, 
Hants, the dowager viscountess Pal- 
merston. She was daughter of Ben- 
jamin Mee, esq. of Bath, and second 
wife to the late and second viscount, 
who died April 17, 1802, by whom 
he had one son, Henry John. 

2tst. The infant son of the hon. 
R. Ryder. 

At the guild-hall of York, a few 
minutes after a verdict of guilty had 
been found against one Blackburn, 
for stealing, Mr. P. Brown, of 
York, one of the jurors, who sud- 
denly dropped down in the jury- 
box and expired. 

22d. At Penton-house, co. Lin- 
coln, aged 89, Edmund Turnor, 
esq. In 1753 he married Mary, 
only daughter of John Disney, esq. 
of Lincoln, by Frances daughter of 
George Cartwright, esq. of Ossing- 
ton,-co. Nottingham, by whom he 
has left issue, Edmund Turnor, esq. } 
F.R.S. F. S. A. and M. P. for 
Midhurst; George Turnor, rector 
of Penton, and vicar of Milton Ernis, 
co. Bedford; John Turnor, esq. 
barrister at law of the Inner Tem- 
ple; and Charles Turnor, vicar of 
Wendover ; and four daughters ; 
Elizabeth Frances, the wife of 
Samuel Smith, esq. ef Woodhall- 
park, co. Hertford; Mary Anne, 
relict of sir William Foulis, bart. ; 
Diana, wife of sir Thomas Which- 
cote, bart. and Frances, unmarried. 
His remains were interred in the 
family vault at Stoke Rochford. 
2; 24th. 
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24th. At Wanlip, co. Leicester, 
very much lamented, dame Catherine 


| Susanna Hudson, wife of sir Charles 


Grave H. bart. She was one of the 
daughters and coheirs of Henry Pal- 
mer, esq. of Wanlip (the last heir- 
male of that ancient family); was 
born April 2, 1742, and married in 
1764. Twosonsand two daughters 
suryive her. ' 

The hon. Penniston Lamb, son of 
lord Melbourne, and M, P. for 
Hertfordshire, to which he was 
elected at the general election in 
1802. 

25th. At Bath Easton, Grace 
lady Croft, daughter of Bram- 
ston, esq. and relict of sir Archer 
C. bart. who died 1758, being the 
second who bore the title. 

At his apartments in Greenwich 
hospital, after a short illness, sir 
Richard Pearson, knt- lieutenant- 

overnor of that institution. He 
had served several years in the royal 
Bavy, and commanded the Serapis 
in the memorable engagement with 


Paul Jones, and for his bravery and 


good conduct therein was knighted. 
96th. At his house in Benton- 


street, Berkeley-square, in his 49th 
“year, sir Francis Whitworth, lieu- 


tenant-colonel of the royal artillery. 
Universally and sincerely la- 
mented, captain Jervis, of his ma- 
Jesty’s ship the Tonnant, who was 
unfortunately drowned, by the up- 
Setting of his barge, as he was pro- 
ceeding to sir Charles Cotton (who 
commanded before Brest in the 
absence of admiral Cornwallis) with 


intelligence respecting the enemy’s 


Squadron, This gallant gentleman 
was nephew to the earl of St. Vin- 
cent, whose illustrious name and 
titles, in the course of nature, he 
would have inherited. 


‘ Athisseat near Biddeford, Devon, 
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after a lingering iliness, Henry 
Downe, esq. formerly a captain in 
the army, and late lieutenant-colo- 
nelecommandant of the North Devon 
volunteers. " 
28th. At Greenock, in his 88th 
year, captain Alexander Morison, 
of the late North Carolina High- 
landers, well known for his zeal and 
activity in the suppression of the 
rebellion in 1745, as well as in the 
American revolution. He assisted 
Mr. M‘Pherson, not only in col- 
lecting the traditions, but in digest- 
ing, translating, and editing Ossian. 

At Basford, in Staffordshire, the 
seat of her son, George Blount, 
esq. the hon. lady Blount, widow 
of sir Walter B, bart. of Mawley- 
hall, co. Salop. Her ladyship going 
into the dining room a few minutes 
before the rest of the family, her 
cloaths caught fire, and she was so 
terribly burnt before she could re- 
ceive assistance, that she expired 
almost immediately. 

In Pall-mall, Mrs. Shakespear, 
wife of Arthur S. esq. M. P. for 
Richmond, and sister to sir Matthew 
White Ridley, bart. 

In Canada, aged 102, Vtyenti 
Fohis, a native of China, and 
brought to America in early youth. 
He is said to have descended from 
the race of the ancient Chinese Em- 
perors ; and being of strong powers 
of mind and body, instituted in 
Canada a society by the name of 
“¢ Rousticouche,”? in imitation of 
those of his native country, and in 
Europe ; several branches of which 
are now in existence in the united 
states. Some of the objects of these 
societies are to obtain and preserve 
the curiosities of nature, to forward 
the arts and sciences, and to prac- 
tise Olympic games, &c. It was in 
the act of attempting to throw an 

iron 
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iron spear, weighing 60 pounds, at 
a mark 20 feet off (and which he ef- 
fected) that he came by his death, 
having produced a violent hemor. 
rhage. 

. Suddenly, at Paris, M. Roser, 
painter. He was born in Heidel- 
berg, in the Palatinate, in 1727. 
Nature herself had made him a 
painter. He first chose landscapes 
for the exercise of his art, and had 
Loutherberg for his master. At 
the age of 27 years he went to Paris, 
where he quitted landscape painting, 
to devote his abilities to the repair- 
ing of pictures, in which he occupied 
himself with success till the end of 
his life. He has repaired pictures 
by Corregio, Titian, Raphael, and 
other great masters ; and among the 
‘rest Raphael’s Virgin of Foligno, 
which was in very bad condition 
when it arrived from Italy. He was 
equally modest and disinterested, 
and the only person who was igno- 
rant of the value of his talents. He, 
for his amusement, made copies of 
several chef d’@uvres of the Flemish 
school, in which may be perceived 
the able imitator and not the ser- 
vile copyist. 

‘eb. 2d. Aged 70, Thomas 
Banks, esy. R. A. whose abilities 
asa sculptor added lustre to the 
arts of his country, and whose cha- 
racter asa man reflected an honour 
on human nature. 

At Fingask, in Perthshire, aged 
88, sir Stuart Threipland, bart. 
senior member of the royal college 
-of physicians of Edinbargh, 

$d. In Winchester close, in the 
prime of life, sir Thomas Rivers 
Gay, bart. He succeeded his fa- 
ther, the rev. sir Peter Rivers, pre- 
bendary of Winchester, 1790. 

4th. At Newport, near Exeter, 
the hon, Samuel Mitchell, president 
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of his majesty’s council at Grenada. 
He had spent the greatest part of 
his useful life in that island, which, 
during a peried of dangerous revolt,” 
the wisdom of his measures, and the” 
promptitude with which they were — 
executed, prevented from falling 
into the hands of the French. For 
this conduct, so highly honourable 
to his character, he received a vote 
of thanks from the council, and the © 
grateful tribute of all those who 
were interested in this important 
event. 

At New York, the hon. John 
Sloss Hobart, judge of the district 
court of New York, and one of the 
revolutionary judges ‘during the 
American war. 

5th. At his house on Ditton 
common, captain Thomas Geary, 
of the royal navy. 

6th. This evening Mrs. Lidderdel, 
many years a resident in Windsor 
castle, and sister to Dr. Jones, 
bishop of Kildare, inthe momentary 
absence of her servant, by some 
means set fire to her cloaths; by 
which means she was burnt in so 
dreadful a manner that she expired 
about three o’clock in the after- 


_noon of the next day. 


7th. At Whershead-lodge, the 
dowager lady Harland, relict of 
vice-admiral sir R. Harland, bart, 

Sth. John, youngest son of T. 
Thoroton, esq. M. P. of Flentham- 
house, Notts. 

9th. At Stratford-on-Avon, on 
her way to London, Mrs, Hamilton, 
wife of Hans Hamilton, esq. M. P. 
for the county of Dublin, and only 
daughter of the late alderman Ly-- 
nam, banker of that city. 

At Haverfordwest, Elizabeth, 
daughter of major-general Gas- 
coyne, M. P. 

ilth, At Bristol Hot wells, 
where 
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‘vhere she had been some time for 
the benefit of her health, Miss 
Georgina Hunloke, daughter of the 
late sir Henry H. bart. 

14th. At Irnham, co. Lincoln, 
after a long and painful illness, the 
hon. Maria Christiana Arundell, 
hi daughter of the right hon. 
ord Arundell, of Wardour, and 
wife of J. E. Arundell, esg. of Irn- 
ham. She was born Aung. 10, 1764. 

At his house in Orchard-street, 
Portman-square, regretted by all 
who had the honour of his ac- 
guaintance, general Stephenson.. 

15th. At Aylesford, in Kent, 
Charlotte dowager countess of 
Aylesford, youngest daughter of 
Charles duke of Somerset. She 
was married to Heneage, late earl of 
Aylesford, October 6, 1750, and 
bore him eight sons. 

At Castle Grant, in Scotland, 
lady Grant, of Grant. 

16th. Mr. Henry Quin, a gentle- 
man well known in the fashion- 


able circles of Dublin, shot himself 
_ through the beart with a pistol as he 


Jay in bed, He quitted a party at 


_ JadyGlandore’s at two this morning, 


and appeared afterwards in good 
‘Spirits at the Kildare-street Club- 


house. No reason has been assigned 
_ for this fatal act. 
_ Markable for his taste for scarce 
books, of which he possessed a 


Mr. Q. was re- 


‘most yaluable collection. He was 
_$0n of the late Dr. Quin, and brother 
0f lady Monk ; and is a melancholy 


_ instance of the fatal effects of that 


enmi into which an active mind is 
apt to sink from the want of a solid 


and rational employment suited to 
_ Its powers. 


He inherited from his 
father an estate of 5001. a year; 


Which, added-to a place of 800]. a 


yearin the castle of Dublin, put 


him in possession of ample means ; 
, Vou, XLVI, 


/ 
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if it be considered that he had no 
family, and was not of expensive 
habits. He bespoke the case of 
pistols, with one of which he shot 
himself, a few days before the fatak 
event, and was very particular in 
his directions that they should be of 
the largest bore. The ball passed 
through his heart, through the bed, 
and lodged in the wall at the bed- 
side. ‘The report of the pistol was 
not heard by any of the domestics, 
and his death was neither known 
nor suspected until the next morn- 
ing, when his elder brother called 
ou business; and, having entered 
the bed-chamber, found him dead, 
and in a state which justified the 
conclusion that he never moved after 
the shot. He had often lamented, 
in the course of his life, that he had 
not been brought up to a profession, 
but had never betrayed any symp- 
toms of a disordered mind. The 
Jury, under these circumstances, — 
brought in a verdict of suicide. At 
the time of his death he had 1000I. 
in his banker’s hands. 

17th. At his house in Queen-street, 
Edinburgh, sir James Stirling, bart. 

1sth. At his father’s house at 
Haughton, near Darlington, John 
Byron, esq. second son of the hon 
and rey. Richard B. 

While standing in St. Gregory’s 
church-yard, Norwich, Mr. J. 
Franklin, a respectable inhabitant 
of that city. During this awful 
event, one of the most infamous rob- 
beries was committed which ever 
disgraced the annals of human de- 
pravity. At themoment the young 
man was sinking into eternity some 
villain plundered him of a pair of 
twill bags, containing property to a 
considerable amount, with which he 


got off. 
The wife of Mr. Buck, a respect- 
Hh able 
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able inhabitant of Hingham, Nor- 
folk. While putting her boiler on 
the fire, the flames caught her cloaths, 
and she was so dreadfully burnt as to 
expire soon after. 

20th. Of the yellow fever, on 
board the Theseus, on the Jamaica 
station, William Honeywood, esq. 
of the royal navy, eldest son of the 
rev. Dr. H. prebendary of Exeter, 
and nephew of sir J. H. bart. M. P. 
for Honiton, He was a young man 
whose virtues and talents promised 
to render him an honour to his pro- 
fession. 

At Navestock, in Essex, of an 
inflammation, a few hours after the 
birth of a surviving son, and when 
she had just completed her 2lst 
year, lady Maria, wife of Nathaniel 
Micklethwaite, esq. and only daugh- 
ter of the countess of Waldegrave. 

22d. In his 93d year, at his seat 
at Raphoe, co. Donegal, in the 
North of Ireland, the right rev. Dr. 
Hawkins, bishop of Raphoe. He 
was the father of admiral Whitshed, 
who assumed that name in com- 
pliance with the will of the late Mr. 
Whitshed, of Old Burlington-street, 
who bequeathed to him all his for- 
tune. 

After a lingering illness of nearly 
two years, lady Harewood, wife of 
lord Harewood, of Harewood-house, 
in the West Riding of the county of 
York, On the 28th her remains 
were interred in the family vault 
at Harewood church. The funeral 
was quite private, and passed along 
the park to the church without 
going through the town. Seldom 
have the remains of a lady of rank 
been conveyed to the mansions of 
the dead with so little ostentation, 
or so much real sorrow. 

23d. Ather house in Charles. 
street, St. James’s-square, aged 72, 

i 
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the countess dowager of Dartmouth, 
mother of the present earl. Her 
remains were interred in Trinity 
chapel, Little Minories. 

At Kirkmichael-house, in Ayr- 
shire, Anne Whitefoord, fourth 
daughter of the late sir J. White-. 
foord, bart. 

At her house, head of St. John’s- 
street, Edinburgh, Mrs. Jean Chal- — 
mers, relict of captain Francis 
Pringle. 

25th. At his house near Bray, 
co. Wicklow, William Rowley, esq. 
He retired to his room at nine 
o’clock on the preceding night ; and 
when his servant entered his room 
in the morning, he found his master 
stretched on the floor, senseless, and 
the bed undisturbed. From these 
circumstances it is ‘supposed Mr, R, 
was seized with an apoplexy soon 
after he had retired for the night. 
He was father toS. C. Rowley, esq. 
M. P. for Kinsale. 

At his house in the Cireus, Bath, 
after a very short illness, much 
lamented, Mrs. Hopkins, wife of 
major-general H. 

Dug out of the ruins, by the fire- 
men, Mr. Mayo, of No. 8, Quebec- 
street, near Oxford.street, in a most 
shocking state, and conveyed to the 
bone-house for the coroner’s ine 
quest. ‘The fire was discovered by - 
the neighbours, between eight and 
nine o’clock in the morning of the 
23d. ‘The door being forced open, 
it burst from the doors and win- 
dows with great violence, Several 
fire-engines shortly after arrived ; 
but the only service they could now 
render was the preservation of the 
adjoining buildings, as the house of 
Mr. Mayo was in a very short time 
burnt to the foundation. ‘The un- 
fortunate Mr, Maye was a carpen- 
ter; and since the death of his wife, 

had 
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had retired from business, and ab- 
stracted himself totally trom society. 
He took some refreshment at an ad- 
joiniug public-house the preceding 
evening, and was then heard to say 
that he was quite wearied of life. 
His despondency was so great, that 
he would not permiteven a domestic 
to reside iu the house with hin. He 
was above 50 years of age. 

At Berlin, aged 53, after a 
month’s illness, Frederica Louisa, 
dowager queen of Prussia, daughter 
of the late Landgrave (Louis 1X.) 
of Hesse- Darmstadt, 

At his son’s house in Percy-street, 
Rathbone-place, aged 76, Wm. Bu- 
chan, M. D. fellow of the royal 
college of physicians at Edinburgh, 
and a character of considerable emi- 


_mence in the medical profession. 


‘ 


& His well-known work, intitu- 
led Domestic Medicine, is construct- 
ed on a plan similar to, but more 


extensive than, that adopted by Dr. 
‘Tissot, in his Avis au Peuple. 


The 
first edition of it, consisting of above 


5000 copies, was sold in a corner 


of Great Britain before anothee 
could be gotten ready ; and its sub- 
Sequent republication and disper- 
sion has been very extensive. We 


have been told that he parted with 


the copy-right to the booksellers 
for 7001. and that the sale of it pro- 
duces them at least that sum annual- 
ly. It has drawn upon him the 
rsecution and dislike of the less 
beral part of the faculty, while it 
has made him the idol of nurses and 
midwives; and, when it is consider- 
ed that the intention of its publica- 
tion was not to supersede the use of 
a physician, but to supply his place 
in situations where medical assistance 
could not be easily obtained, and to 
render the medical art more exten- 
sively beneficial to mankind, the 
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jealousies and fears of the faculty 
are surely unbecoming the profes- 
sors of aliberal science. ‘The learn. 
ed Dr. Duplanil, of Paris, physician 
to the count d’Artois, published, 
some years ago, an elegant transla. 
tion of this work, in five volumes, 
with very ingenious and useful notes, 
which rendered the work so popu. 
lar on the continent, that it has been 
translated into all the modern Jan- 
guages of Europe.” 

At Bath, in his 85th year, the 
hon Thomas Pownail, of Everton. 
house, co. of Bedford, F. R. and 
A.S.S. secretary to the commission- 
ers for trade and plantations, 1745, 
formerly lieutenant-governor « of 
New Jersey, 1755, in the room of 
sir Danvers Osborne, bart. to whom 
he was secretary ; captain-general 
and governor in chief of Massa- 
chusett’s Bay, vice William Shirley, 
1757, where he was succeeded’ by- 

rancis Bernard, esq ; and captain- 
gen. and governor of South Caro- 
lina, vice Lyttleton, 1759. J1--was 
appointed director-general or comp- 
troller, with the rank of colonel 
in the army, in Germany, 1762, 
from which he retired 1763. He 
formerly represented the borough 
of Minehead in parliament, where 
he spoke on the bill for quicting 
the minds of his majesty’s subjects 
in America; and on many other 
occasions distinguished himself in 
the house of commons. He was 
author of several works, held in 
greatesteem. He left directions to 
be buried in Walcot church, Bath, 
and that he might be laid in an 
oaken coffin without ornament or 
inscription; that eight men should 
carry him to the grave without any 
pall; and that a new suit of cloaths 
should be given to them of any 
colour they might like. He was to 

Hh2 be 
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be attended only by his housekeeper 
and man-servant. His body has 
been opened, and it is ascertained 
that his death was not occasioned by 
any decay of the system, but by a 
gangrene that had tormed about the 
heart, which had stopped the circu- 
lation. 

In South Audley-streét, aged 86, 
the hon. Frances Boscawen, relict 
of admiral B. and mother to the 
duchess of Beaufort and lord Fal- 
mouth. She was only daughter of 
William Evelyn Glanville, esq. of 
St. Clere, in Ightham, Kent; mar- 
vied to the admiral in December, 
1742, and had hy him three sons 
and two daughters; of whom two 
of the former died, and the young- 
est,George Livelyn, succeeded to the 
title of Viscount Falmouth; and the 
two daughters, Frances, married to 
the hon. John Levison Gower, bro- 
ther to ear! Gower, and Elizabeth, 
married to the late duke of Beau- 
fort. 

28th. At his house in Bedford. 
square, aged’53, George Shum, esq. 
35 years M. P. for Honiton, Devon, 
and partner in alderman Combe’s 
brewhouse, 

At his seat in the county of An- 
trim, in Ireland, aged 62, Clotwor- 
thy Skeffington, carl of Massa- 
reene, viscount Massareene, and 
baron of Loughreagh. He was 
born Jan. 28th, 1742; was admit- 
ted of Bene’t college, Cambridge, 
1758, with a clergyman named Seth 
Pollard, fellow of Trinity college, 
Dublin, for his tutor, butwho really 
taught him nothing but what him- 
self delighted in, rowing on the 
river down to Ely. He went to 
France on the conclusion of the 
peace with the late king, where he 
sontracted debts which his estates 
Were more than swileient to dis. 
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charge; but rather than apply hig 
income to this use, he preferred re~ 
maining in prison 25 years, the 
term at the expiration of which, by 
the then existing laws of France, he 
would be at liberty, without pay- 
ment, from every claim, and which 
term the revolution hastened. He 


effected his escape from the Chate- 


let, where he was long confined, 
by marrying Mademoiselle Mary 
Anne Borcier, daughter of the 
governor, who, with her sister and 
her husband, became the partners of 
his flight, and accompanied him to 
Ireland. Having got out of France 
with difficulty, being nearly stopped — 
at Calais, in May 1789, on landing 
at Dover, he was the first to jump 
out of the boat, and, falling on his 
knees, thrice exclaimed, ‘* Godbless _ 
this land of liberty!” In his early 
days he figured very conspicuously 
in the walks of fashion. When 
making the grand tour, soon after 
his coming into possession of his ta- 
mily titles and estates, his lordship, 
unfortunately, at Paris, became acs | 
qiainted with a native of Tripoli, in © 
Syria, who, from his artful sophis- 
try, prevailed upon the noble lord to 
co-operate with himin a plan hehad ~ 
formed of supplying the kingdom 
of France with salt, to be brought 
from the coasts of Syria ; and held 
out such apparent advantages to 
be derived therefrom, as induced 
the eredulous young nobleman to 
enter into engagements for the pay- 
ment of such sums of money as might 
be necessary for the accomplish. 
ment of the object. Ina very short 
time after, the Syrian adventurer set 
sail for Tripoli, and returned to 
Paris in due course of time, with 
such flattering accounts of the suce 
cess of the expedition as led lord 
Massareene to plunge himself into 
those 
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these calamities which proved the 
bane of the comforts which, from 
his noble birth, he had a just right 
to expect. After being some years 
confined in the grand Chatelet at 
Paris, ina most unpleasant situa- 
tion to a man of any rank in life, 
the natural love of liberty so far pre- 
vailed as to lead his lordship to lay 
a plan for his escape to his native 
country; but the carriage which 
was waiting for his reception, was 
kept so long hovering about the 
prison, that it caused suspicion 
among the goal-keepers. Fis lord- 
ship was apprehended just as he was 
entering the carriage, and imme- 
diately sent into a dungeon many 
feet below the surface of the river 
Seine, upon which the Chatelet is 
built. He remained there in such a 
state of wretchedness that his beard 
grew to a most immoderatce length, 
and rendered him a striking picture 
of the vicissitudes of human life. 
According to the arrangements 
made by his lordship, the debt would 
have been paid in the course of two 
years more. Ie was married twice 
at Paris,~ and afterwards at St. 
Peter’s, Cornhill, Aug. 19, 1789. 
His lady died at Greenwich, in Oc- 
tober, 1800, On dissection, part 
of her lungs were found decayed, 
_ and her heart preternaturally en- 
larged. His lordship is succeeded 
in titles and estates by the hon. col, 
Skeffington, his brother. 
Lately, at Paris, aged 78, M. 
Verniquet, architect, known to the 
public by an excellent plan of that 
city, the labour of more than ten 


years. 
March \st, At his house on 
Hermes-hill, Pentonville, after a 


short illness, aged 80, Francis De 
‘Valangin, M, D. of Fore-street, 
‘Cripplegate, and licenciate of the 
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college of physicians. He married to 
his second wife a sister of the wife of 
the late Mr. Sandford, a brewer, at 
Newington, who brought him ahand-. 
some fortune. His daughter, who 
died about 20 years ago, was deposit- 
edin avery handsome tomb in his gar- 
den at Pentonville, whence she was 
removed to the family vault in 
Cripplegate church, where her fa- 
ther is also deposited. He was au- 
thor of ‘* A treatise on diet, 1768,” 
8vo. 

At his lodgings in Claypeth, Dur- 
ham, Mr. George Appleby, brother 
to the late sir William A, knt. 

At his house in  Hill-street, 
Berkeley-square, aged 81, general 
Pattison. 

2d. After afew days illness, aged 
2 years and 6 months, William 
Douglas Blackett, eldest son of sir 
W. B. bart. 

3d. At her house in Lower 
Brook-street, aged 82, Bridget, 
countess-dowager of Morton, relict 
of the late James earl of Morton, 
and daughter of sir John Heath- 
cote, bart. of Normanton, co. Rut- 
land. 

5th. At Naples, prince Belvi- 
dere. 

Interred this day, in the church. 
yard at Slaugham, Sussex, the re- 
mains of Mrs, Knowles, who desired 
that she might be borne to the grave 
by eight men, to be dressed in new 
black round frocks, with the shoal. 
der-straps marked in white E, K. 
(the initials of her name), the day 
on which. she died, and her age, 
with black neckcloths and black 
stockings. This singular request 
being literally complied with, . its 
novel appearance drew together a 
great concourse of the country-peo- 
ple. 

At his estate in Holland. aged 63, 

Hh3 Frederick. 


— 


‘waluable works. 
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Frederick Christian Henry, Baron 
de Tuyll, brother to the countess of 
Athlone. 

8th. At Canterbury, (of which 
city he was a native,) in his 59th 
year, Mr. John Burnby, attorney 
at law; a man of very eccentric 
character, imprudent, intemperate, 
and, of late years, in distressed cir- 
cumstances. He published, in 1772, 
in 8vo. ‘* An Historical Descrip- 
tion of the Cathedral Church of 
Canterbury ;” reprinted in 1783, 
with corrections and additions by 
the late rey. John Duncombe. ‘** A 
Letter to the Overseers of the Poor 
of the Parish of Deal, in Kent, re- 
specting the great Increase of their 
Poor Rates, Canterbury, 1778,” 
8vo. ‘* An Adress to the People of 
England, on the Increase of their 
Poor Rates, 1800,” 8vo. ‘* Sum- 
mer Amusement; or, Miscellaneous 
Poems, 1783,” 8vo. His wife, 
from whom he had for some time 
been separated, died in1786; and the 
youngest of his two sons (Tho. B.) 
an excellent officer, was Jost in 
1801, in the Invincible man of war, 
of which he was a lieutenant. 

9th. At Florence, in his 76th 
year, the Abbé Felix Fontana, the 
celebrated director of the cabinet of 
natural history, founded by the late 
emperor Leopold, whengrand duke 
of Tuscany, and author of a ‘I'reatise 
on Poison, in 2 vols, 4to. and other 
He passed some 
months in London about 1779. He 
was buried close to the coffin of 
Galileo. 

11th. Lady. Fawcett, widow of 
Dr. George Stinton, chancellor of 
Lincoln, who died in 1783. Mar- 
ried to the late lieutenant general sir 
William Fawcett, K. B. while adju- 
tant-general, 1786. She has left 
all she received from the doctor to 
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his relations; all from the general to ~ 
his; and divided her own fortune 
between her own relations and the 
generals. 

At Batsford, co. Gloucester, of 
an apoplectic fit, which he survived 
but afew hours, Philip De la Motte, 
esq. formerly lieutenant-colonel of 
the 21st regiment of light dragoons ; 
and author of an ingenious and va. | 
luable publication, intituled, ‘¢ The 
principal, historical, and allusive — 
Arms born by the Families of the .— 
United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Jreland; with their respective 
Authorities. , Collected by an An. 
tiquary. With Biographical Me- 
moirs of those to whom they were 
first assigned, either for Valour, 
Loyalty, public Services, or on ac- 
count of memorable Circumstances 
and Eyents, corresponding with, 
and adding Testimony, to our Nas 
tional History ; and a Representa- 
tion of the Arms on near Two Hun- 
dred Copper Plates, 1803,” 4to. 
He was a gentleman of the most 
unaffected modesty ; and possessed 
a heart alive to every feeling of be- 
nevolence. , oy 

13th, At his house in Devonshire- 
place, sir Walter Rawlinson. 

14th. By jumping from a one. 
horse chaise, this evening, Miss W. 
Toit, daughter of a merchant, who 
resides in Camden-town, with whom — 
she was returning from Greenwich. 
‘The horse became restive in the 
Lower Deptford-road, and Mr. T. 
alichted to ease the bit, when the 
animal started off at fullspeed. The _ 
young lady dropped the reins, and 
made a leap, when her cloaths be- © 
came entangled in the whecl, which 
passed over her neck, and caused 
almost instantaneous death. 

15th. In Gay-street, Bath, after 
a long and painful illness, which she 

bore 
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bore with exemplary patience and 
resignation, Mrs. Bertie, wife of 
rear-admiral B. and daughter of the 
late James Modyford Haywood, 


esq. 

16th. At her lodgings in Dur- 
weston-street, lady Mary Cochrane, 
sister to William earl of Dun- 
donald. 

At Knightsbridge, in her 94th 
year, Mrs. Burton, relict of colonel 
Francis B. and mother of Francis B. 
esq. M. P. for the city of Oxford. 

At Inverneil, in Argyleshire, aged 
68, sir James Campbell, knt. 

Aged 37, after a lingering illness, 
Miss Monckton, eldest daughter of 
- the hon. John M. of Fineshade, co. 
Northampton. 

17th. At his lordship’s house in 
Hertford-street, May-fair, in her 
9th year, lady Charlotte Bingham, 
second daughter of the earl of Lu- 
can. 

_ 19th. At Paris, Admiral Bruix, 
commander ef the Boulogne flo- 
tilla. 

At Edinburgh, Mrs. Preston, 
_ daughter of sir George P. and aunt 
to sir Robert P. of Valleyfield. 

At Hadley, co. Middlesex, 
aged 89, the rev. David Garrow, 
who had kept a flourishing school 
there many years. THe was brother 
of William Garrow, M. D. of Bar- 
net, who died 1795, and father of 
Mr. G. the very eminent counsellor 
(and now M. P. for Gatton in Sur- 
rey,) and of Edward G. esq. of Tot- 
teridge, many years in the Kast- 
Indies, and Jast year sheriff of Hert- 
fordshire; and of two daughters, 
one of whom, after her return from 
India, married Mr. Monk, a gen- 
tleman-farmer at Cheshunt, and the 
other was living single with her ve- 
nerable parent. 

Athis house in Henrietta-street, 
Cavendish-square, aged 98, Thomas 


A71 
Pratt, esq. brother to the late and 
uncle to the present earl Camden. 
He was appointed, in October 1765, 
one of. the clerks of the treasury, 
and keeper of the papers and records 
of the treasury; and was, at his 
death, one of the three chief clerks 
of the treasury. 

20th. This day the body of the 
unfortunate John Wordsworth, esq. 
late captain of the ill-fated Earl of 
Abergavenny Hast Indiaman, was 
taken up on the beach near Wey- 
mouth, and on the next day, con- 
veyed in a hearse to the parish- 
church of Wyke-Regis, followed by 
a great number of the principal in- 
habitants of Weymouth, and there 
interred. 

21st. At Bath, in his 43d year, 
John Edwards Fremantle, esq. lieu- 
tenant-colonel of the royal Bucks 
Militia. 

Of a wound received on the 20th 
of February, at Bhurtpore, capt. 
Adam Steel, of the Bombay grena- 
dier battalion. 

22d. At Paris, in his 79th years. 
Greuse, the celebrated painter. 

24th. At Vienna, in his 46th 
year, universally lamented, Aloys 
Joseph, regning prince of Lichten- 
stein. By his will he has secureds 
to all his domestics and dependants 
their salaries and pensions during 
life. Te has left 1,200,000 florins 
annual revenue; and is succeeded 
by his only brother, prince John of 
Lichtenstein. On the 27th, the 
body was laid in state, in public, 
and on the 28th was conveyed to 
Moravia, and buried in the family 
vault. 

25th. At Fontainblean, Madame 
de Toulongeon; by whose death 
the family of D'Aubigne has become 
extinct. Two persons, principally, 
have made this family illustrious: 
Agrippa D’Aubigne, famous for his 

Hha courage 
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courage, for his attachment to cal- 
vinism, and aboveall, by the friend- 
ship of Henry the Fourth; and being 
ancestor of Madame de Mainte- 
non. 

Athis house at Handsworth, near 
Birmingham, after a lingering ill- 
ness, in his 68th year, Mr. Francis 
Eginton, justly celebrated for his 
ingenious discovery of painting and 
Staining of glass, after the manner 
of the ancients, in which his nume- 
rous works will long continue mo- 
numents of his unrivalled abilities. 
A good specimen of it may be seen 
in the window of Stationers-hall, 
presented to that company by the 
late alderman Cadell. 

27th. At his house in Partlanids 
place, Martin Bladen Hawke, lord 
Hawke, baron of Towton, in York- 
shire, and LL. D. He was eldest 
son of the gallant admiral, and first 
baxgon ; born in 1745, and married, 
1771, to Cassandra, youngest 
daughter of sir Edward Turner, bart. 
of Ambrosden, in Oxfordshire ; by 
whom he had issue Cassandra Julia, 
Edward Hervey, Martin Bladen 
Edward, and Annabella. His re- 
mains were interred in the family- 
vault at Shoreham, in Hampshire, 
ewhere those of the brave admiral 
were deposited: He is succeeded 
in titles and estates by his eldest 
son, the hon. Edward Hervey 
Hawke, who is married to the 
heiress of the late colonel Hervey, of 
Wormersley, in Yorkshire, and has 
taken the name and arms of Hervey, 
in addition to his own. His lord- 
ship was revered, and will be la- 
mented, not only for his exemplary 
domestic virtues, but for his unre- 
mitting diligence and attention as a 
magistrate in his neighbourhood. 

At Upper Dunstable house, Rich- 
mond, Surrey, aged 46, Dame 
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Dinah the wife of sir Robert Baker, 
bart. She was the daughter and 
only child of George Hayley, esq. 
alderman and M. P. for the city of 
London, and niece to the celebrated 
John Wilkes: 

29th. Within a few days of com- 
pleting his 59th year, Edmund 
Lechmere, esq. of Hanley, co. Wor- 
cester, nephew to the late, first, and 
only lord Lechmere, high sheriff 
1733, representative in, parliament 
1735, and one of his majesty’s jus- 
tices of the peace for that county. 
He married, first, Elizabeth, daugh. 
ter of sir Blundel Charlton, of Lud- 
ford, co. Hereford, by whom he 
had two sons, Nicholas and Ed- 
mund; the latter died 1798; and 
second; Elizabeth Whitmore, who 
died in 1803, by whom he had one 
son, Anthony. 

At Mount Tiviot, in Scotland, 


Miss Jane Elliot, daughter of the © 


right hon. sir Gilbert Elliot, bart, 
of Minto, late lord justice clerk. 

April 1st. At his lodgings in 
Exeter, of a consumption, in his 
26th year, major Wm. Erskine, of 
the 71st foot, youngest son of the 
late James E. esq. of Cardross, in 
Perthshire. 

2d. In York-street, Portman. 
square, Mrs. Horsley, wife of the 
bishop of St. Asaph. 

7th. At his apartments in High. 
street, Mary-le-Bonne, Mr. Joseph 
Dix. He was a very remarkable 
character, was hump-backed, wore 
a cocked hat with the flaps alldown, 
and an old brown coat, &c.; lived on 
his income, which was 50l. a year, 
which he spent chiefly in liquors, 
being a very little eater; and on 
cold, dull, and rainy days, used to 


lie in bed with all his cloaths on,- 


and a three-cornered cocked hat and 
spectacles, He said lying in bed 
saved 


¥ 
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saved victualy as it took away his 
appetite, and that the heat was more 
equal. He was a very ingenious 
man, having travelled into most fo- 
reign parts; used to mix medicines 
for himself (being well skilled in 
that art) as well as for many others ; 
never went to church or chapel, nor 
said any more prayers than ‘* God 
Bless me;’’ ridiculously conceiving 
that it was tormenting the Almighty 
with that which he knew. He was 
an excellent scholar, and spoke se- 
veral languages fluently; a very 
cheerful, pleasant companion for 
old or young ; and is much lamented. 

Sth, At Bristol hot-wells, cap- 

tain William Walker, of the Jate 
28th of light dragoons, son of Wil- 

diam W. esq. of Erdington-hall, co. 
Warwick. 

At his house on Woolwich com- 
mon, Kent, major Lawrence Hadley 
Newton, of the royai artillery. 

9th. At Stone Dean, near Bea- 

“eonsfield, Charles Molloy, esq. 
youngest son of the late Geo. Cook, 
esq. M. P. for Middlesex. 

At Stroud, co. Somerset, F. 
Franklin, a respectable young man. 
Returning home from Bisley on the 
evening of the 7th, he slipped down 
with velocity, and having a walking- 


_ stick in his hand, the pointed end 


of if struck the orbit of one of his 
eyes with great force, and occasion- 
ed so much injury to the brain, that 
he lingered till this day, when he 
expired in the most excruciating 
agony. 

10th. At Hampton-court palace, 
aged 98, lady Hester Edwards, 
grandmother to the present earl 
Cholmondeley. She was daughter 
and heiress of sir Francis E, bart. 
of Grete, and of the college in 
Shrewsbury, and married to George 
fecond carl, Jan, 19, 1746-7. 
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At Hill-house, Surrey, in his 32d 
year, capt. William Augustus Hal- 
liday, of the queen’s regiment of 
foot, second son of the late major 
and lady Jane H. of the Leasowes, 
in Shropshire, and brother to capt. 
H. of Grosyenor-place. 

At Chester-place, Lambeth, the 
lady of the hon. Philip Roper. 

13th. Mr. John Wright, of 
Worksop. Returning home, the pre- 
ceding night, from visiting a friend 
in that neighbourhood, he was 
thrown from his horse, and one of 
his feet remaining entangled in the 
stirrup, he was dragged, at full 
speed, the distance of a mile before 
his release could be effected. He 
was conveyed, speechless, to the 
nearest house, where he expired at 
5 o’clock this morning, 

At Kettering, in the prime of 
life, Mr. John Keep, jun. - His 
death was occasioned by lifting from 
the ground, and carrying to a cer- 
tain distance, a sack of turnip-seed, 
weighing upwards of 3 cwt. for a 
trifling wager, which he resolutely 
performed, though not without fa. 
tally injuring himself. 

Aged 48, John Scudamore, esq: 
M. P. for Hereford. He was taken 
ill in the house of commons, during 
the debate respecting lord Melville, 
on the 8th. Several of his friends 
repeatedly pressed him to go home 
and send for medical assistance, 
which he refused, and to this his 
death is attributed. 

At Debden-hall, Essex, after 3 
days illness, lady Vincent, wife of 
sir [Francis V. bart. of Stoke 
D’Abernon, co. Surrey, daugh- 
ter of the hon. Edward Bouverie, 
and sister to lady Loughborough. 
This amiable young lady was in her 
25th year, and had been only three 
years married, 

14th, 


t 
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14th. At the house of William 
Armit, esq. in Grafton-street, Dub- 
lin, Mrs. Tydd, only sister to the 
late sir John T. bart. 

15th. At his villa at West End, 

Surrey, in his 55th year, of apo- 
plexy, George Carpenter, earl of 
Tyrconnel, and vicount Carling- 
ford. By his first wife, lady Fran- 
ces Manners, sister to the Jate duke 
of Rutland, he had no children ; by 
his second, Miss Delaval, daughter 
of lord D.he has left an only daughter, 
Jady Susan Carpenter. In private 
socicty he was universally beloved. 
He succeeded his father, the first 
_ earl, 1762, and is succeeded by his 
brother, the hon. Charles Carpen- 
ter. 

16th. At Edinburgh, lady Catha- 
rine Forbesgwidow ofthelate James 
Jord F ei and mother of the 
duchess of Athol. 

At St. Petersburgh, aged 47, 
George Tatter, esq. charge d’affaires 
of his majesty for the electorate of 

‘Hanover at the court of St. Peters- 
burgh. 

At his lodging at Hammersmith, 
Middlesex, by cutting his throat, 
fr. Lonsdale, formerly keeper of 
the tap at the Opera-house, Hay- 
vaarket. A short time ago he was, . 
by his creditors, thrown into New-* 
gate, which, with the loss of his li- 
eence, made so forcible an impres- 
sion on his mind as to occasion de- 
rangement, and cause him to com- 
unit the rash action. 

17th. At the Salisbury-arms, at 
Hatfield, on his way to London, 
aged 66, sir Philip Monnorx, bart. 
of Sandy-place, co, Bedford, many 
years an active magistrate for that 
eounty. : 

At Tiverton castle, Devon, sir 
‘Thomas Carew, bart.; whose loss, 
as a father and friend, asitis at pre~ 
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sent severely felt, will be long and - 


lastingly lamented. 
At Newport, in the Isle of Wight, 


on his way to embark for Bombay, ~ 


in the East Indies, capt. Thomas 
lliffe, of the 7th regiment of Bom- 


bay infantry, and son of the late © 
rev. Tho, |. of Kilby, co. Leices- 


ter. The sudden departure of the 
Kast India fleet put it out of his 
power, by any offers to boatmen, 
to overtake them; and the disap- 
pointment of his prospects had such 


an effect on his mind that he termi- 


nated his life with a pistol. 

20th. At Paris, the son of lord 
Vigin, Jate his Britannic majesty’s 
ambassador at Constantinople. 

Qist. At his mansion, Thornes- 
honse, near Wakefield, co. York, 
James Milnes, esq. M. P.. for 
Bletchingly; whose urbanity of 
manners and inflexible integrity in 
public and private life endeared him 
to a very extensive circle of acquain- 
tance. 


At Bathford, aged 68, John Hal. 


liday, esq. in the commission of the 
peace for the county of Somerset, 
and many years M. 'P. for the on 
rough of Taunton. 

29d. At Midgham, Elizabeth, 


wife of William Poyntz, esq. of 


“Midgham, Berks, only surviving 
sister of the late earl of Sandwich. 
Her eldest son is M. P. for St. Al- 
ban’s, and married the only sister 
and heiress of lord viscount Mon- 
tagu. 
in the army, and three daughte TS 
married to lord Jn. Townshend, the 
earl of Cork,and the hon. Courtenay 
Boyk. 

At Edinburgh, sir James Colqu- 


houn, bart. sheriff-depute of Dum- 


bartenshire. 
By an accidental and fatal fall 
from the staircase, aged 56, Mr. 
Thomas 


or 


She had another son, who is © 
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Thomas Simpkin, proprietor of the 
Crown and Anchor tavern, in the 
Strand, and recently master of the 
vintners’ company. 

25th. Rev. Erasmus Middleton, 
a methodist clergyman, rector of 
Turvey, co. Bedford, editor of 
“ Biographia Evangelica,” 4 vols. 
8vo. the style of which is particu. 

‘larly disagreeable ; a Dictionary of 
Arts and Sciences, an indifferent 
compilation; funeral sermons for 
Thomas Jacksonand William Binns, 
The living was in the gift of the earl 
of Peterborough, 1764. He was 
one of the six young men expelled 
the university of Oxford, many 
years ago; which circumstance gave 
rise to Macgowan’s satire of The 
Shaver. 

At Orton, co. Murray, the hon. 
Arthur Duff, youngest brother to 
the earl of V'ife. 

At Dublin, sir William Leighton, 
bart. of the banking-house of Leigh- 
ton, Needham, and Shaw. 

The body of a Mr. Bailey, of 
Holt, co. Somerset, who had 
Deen missing six weeks, was found 
in the canal near Swinsdon. The 
skull had been perforated, as with 


a pistol-ball, and a stone tied about 


the neck to sink the body. 

At Osbaston, near Monmouth, 
aged 90, Dame Morris. She had 
had her coffin prepared many years 
previously to her decease, and kept 
it in her house, devoted to the pur- 

poses of holding the necessaries of 
fe, &c.; and when it came to be 
appropriated to its real use, it was 
‘found nearly filled with apples, 
which of course gave place to the 
good old dame’s body. 
_ Mr. Joseph Welch, well known 
| to the noblemen and gentlemen 
educated at Westminster school, 
having lived assistant to Mr. Gin- 
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ger (bookseller to that seminary), 
for the last 40 years. He was long 
in the habit of selling a MS. list of 
the scholars, which, in 1788, he 
printed in a quarto volume intituled, 
‘¢ A List of Scholars of St. Peter’s 
College, Westminster, as they were 
elected to Christ Church College, 
Oxford, and Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, from the Foundation by 
queen Elizabeth, 1561, to the pre- 
sent time, including the Admissions 
into the first-named College, from 
1663. To which is prefixed, A 
List of Deans of Westminster, Deans 
of Christ Church, Oxford ; Masters ~ 
of Trinity College Cambridge ; and 
Masters of Westminster School. 
By Joseph Welch.” 

At Staiths, near Whitby, Signor 
Rossignol, who appeared in Lon- 
don about 25 years ago, at the ce- 
lebrated Breslaw’s, in Cockspur- 
street, opposite the Hay-market, 
London. His exhibition consisted 
of tutored birds. A number of 
little birds to the amount (we be~ 
lieve) of 120r 14, being taken from 
different cages, were placed upon 
a table, in the presence of the 
spectators, and there they formed 
themselves into ranks, like a com. 
pany of soldiers. Small cones of 
paper, bearing some resemblance ta 
grenadiers’ caps, were put upon 
their heads, and diminutive imita- 
tions of muskets, made of wood, 
secured under their left Wings. 
Thus equipped, they marched to and 
fro several times, when a single bird 
was brought forward, supposed to 
be a deserter, and set between six of 
the musqueteers, three in a row, 
who conducted him from the top to 
the bottom of the table, on the mid. 
dle of which, a small brass cannon, 
charged with a little gun-powder, 
had been previously placed ; and the 

de- 
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deserter was situated inthe front of 
the cannon. His guards then di- 
vided ; three retiring on one side, 
and three on the other, and he was 
teft standing by himself. Another 
bird. was immediately produced ; 
and a lighted match being put into 
one of its claws, he hopped boldly 
ou the other to the tail of the can- 
non, and, applying the match to 
the priming, discharged the piece 
without the least appearance of fear 
or agitation. The moment the ex- 
plosion took place, the deserter fell 
down, and lay apparently motion- 
Tess, like a dead bird; but, at the 
command of his tutor, he rose again, 
The cages being brought, the fea- 
thered soldiers were stripped ef their 
ornaments, and turned into them in 
perfect order.—After he had quit- 
ted Breslaw, his next performance 
consisted in ‘counterfeiting the notes 
of all kinds of singing-birds ; when 
he assumed the name of Rossignol 
( dnglicc, nightingale), and appear- 
ed on the stage at Covent-garden 
theatre, where, in addition to his 
imitation of the birds, he executed 
a concerto on a fiddle without 
strings ; that is, he made the notes 
in a wonderful manner with his 
voice, and represented the bowing 
by drawing a small truncheon back. 
wards and. forwards over a string- 
tess violin. His performance was 
received with great applause, and 
the ‘success he met with produced 
many competitors, but none of 
them equalled him. It was, how- 
ever, discovered, that the sounds 
were produced by an instrument, 
concealed in the mouth; and then 
the trick lost all its reputation. 
He died in a state of great penury. 

At Brighthelmstone, the second 
daughter of J. M. Lloyd, esq. 
M. P. 
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At St. Kew, co. Cornwall, from 


the pernicious effects of an oint-— 


ment with which a quack-doctor 
rubbed some ulcers in his legs,” 


Henry Loliard, lately a strong hale — 


man. 


tained arsenic, he being seized, 


It is suspected that it con- — 


soon after it was applied, with vio- — 


lent vomiting, which speedily put a 
period to his life. 

In consequence, as is supposed, 
of swallowing a halfpenny some time 
ago, it being found, on opening his 
body, in a black and rusty state, a 


ees 


young man, son of Mr. Read of © 


Canterbury. 
At his house in Crown-street, 


Bishopsgate-street, aged 33, Mr. 
Joseph Badman, cheesemonger. \ 


His loss, so severely felt by his — 
widow, was increased by the loss of ~ 


her elder child on the day of her 
husband’s funeral; and, 


remaining child. 


on the fu- | 
neral of her eldest, she lost her only — 


May 2d. Suddenly, at lord Auck- i 
Jand’s apartments in Greenwich — 


hospital, Tho, Eden, esq. bro-— 
ther to his lordship, leaving a 
widow and eight children. | 


surnt to death, by a spark set-_ 


ting fire to her cloaths, Mrs. Esther 
of Paddington, an infirm — 


Tanner, 


old lady, who had been confined to — 
her room several years, and, having — 


been placed in an armechair, as_ 
usual, the people of the house were” 


alarmed by a cry of fire from the 
street, and, 


| 


on entering the room, — 


found the funiture on fire, and Mrs; 


T. dead. 

4th. At Malta, Mr. Granthantil 
assistant surgeon of the 27th foot. 
He was killed on the spot in a duek_ 
with lieutenant Fairclough, of the 
same regiment. 


5th. ‘At her fathes’s in Arlingtons— 


street, 
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street, of a decline, aged 4 years, 
the youngest daughter of Sir Richard 
Carr Giyan, bart. 

6th. At the Prince of Wales’s 
Coffee-heuse, in Conduit-street, 


~ Hanover-square, Francis William 


Barlow, esq. M.P. for the city of 
Coventry, and captain in the first 
regiment of dragoon guards, 

In Harley street, . Cavendish. 

Square, Mrs. Jones, widow of the 
bishop of Kildare. : 
_ 7th. At her house in Bruton- 
street, aged 78, Lady Walpole, wife 
‘of baron W. of Welterton, Norfolk, 
and only surviving daughter of Wil- 
liam, third duke of Devonshire. 

At his house in Berkeley-square, 
in his 69th year, the most noble 
William Petty, marquis of Lans- 
down, earl of Wycombe, viscount 
Calne, baron Wycombe in England, 
earl of Shelburne, viscount Fitzmau- 


rice, baron Dunkerron in Ireland, 


K. G. 1782, and a general in the 
army. Born May 2, 1737; M. P. 
for Chipping Wycombe, 1761 ; suc- 
ceeded his father, John, the late 
earl, May 10, 1761 ; created mar- 
guis of Lansdown, county of So- 
merset, Nov. 30, 1804; married 
Feb. 3, 1765, lady Sophia Carteret, 
daughter of John earl Granville, by 
Tady Sophia Fermor, daughter of 
‘Thomas earl of Pomfret, and by her, 
who died Jan. 5, 1771, had issue 
John Henry earl of Wycombe, born 
Dec. 6, 1765; and William, who 
died, Jan. 27, 1778. He married 
secondly, July 19, 1779, lady Louisa 
Fitzpatrick, daughter of John earl 
of Upper Ossory, who died Aug. 7, 
1789, by whom he had Henry, born 
July 2, 1780; and Louisa, born 

- 8, 1781, died young. His 
fordship was of the privy council, 
and commissioner of trade and plan- 
Tatious 1763 ; took his seat in the 
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Trish parliament 17643; appointed 
aid-du.camp to the king, 1760, 
with the rank of colonel of foot, 


and major-general of his majesty’s 
forces in 1765. He was secretary 


of state under lord Chatham’s se- 


cond administration, but resigned 
in consequence of the affairs of Cor- 
sica. In the administration of the 


marquis of Rockingham, he was se« 


eretary of state with Mr. Fox. On 
the death of the marquis, 1782, he 
succeeded to the premiership, as first 
lord of the treasury, and introduced 
Mr. Pitt, then only twenty-two 
years of age, to the office of chan- 
cellor of the exchequer; but this 
administration, which brought about 
the peace of 1782, was not of leng 
duration, having been obliged to 
give way to the coalition ministry 
of Lord Nerth and Mr. Fox. 

His lordship filled a large space 
in society, as a statesman, an ora- 
tor, au accomplished gentleman, an 
excellent landlord, a liberal patrom . 
of the arts, and a most amiable man 
in private life. He was considered 
a deep politician, but his state of 
health has not, for a considerable 
time, permitted him to take an ac- 
tive part in the business of politics. 
The house and gardens in Berkeley- 
square were purchased by his lord- 
ship in 1765, from the late earl of 
Bute, for 23,0001. in an unfinished 
state. His extensive entailed estates, 
both in England and Ireland, 
amounting to more than 35,0001. 
per annum, devolve on his eldest 
son, who succeeds to the titles of 
marquis of Lansdown, earl of Wy~ 
combe, and earl of Shelburne ; but 
10,0001. per annum, and nearly 
100,000], in specie, are willed to 
his other son, lord Henry Petty, the 
present chancellor of the exchequer. 
His remains were deposited in, the 

family 
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family vault, at High Wycombe, 
Bucks. 

8th. Aged 89, Richard Small. 
broke, esq. LL. D. chancellor of the 
diocese of Lichfield, he was the se- 
cond son of the bishop of that name, 
who filled this church with his fa- 
mily and relations. 

At his house in Ludlow, county 
ef Salop, aged 60, Charles John- 
stone, esq. only brother to Sir R. 
B. Johnstone, bart. of Hackness, 
county of York, and half brother 
to the late marquis of Annandale. 

9th. At Weimar, of a nervous 
‘fever, the celebrated German Poet, 
Frederick Schiller, born at Lud- 
wigsburg, in the duchy of Wirtem- 
berg, Nov. 10, 1759. He has left 
a widow and four children, under 
age, ‘the Duke of Weimar has un- 
dertaken to provide for them. 

In Somers Town, near Pancras, 
‘suddenly, count de Boittrieul, a 
French emigrant. He was taken 
ill with a bowel complaint while 
eating his supper, and immediately 
retired to bed, attended by a man 
servant, who, on entering the cham- 
der very early in the morning, found 
his master dead, with his feet on the 
floor, and the upper part of his bo- 
dy leaning on the bed. He was an 
aged man, had been a distinguished 
favourite at the court of the late 
king of France, and had suffered 
long imprisonment inf that country, 
under ‘the tyranny of Robespierre, 
whence he at last escaped in an open 
boat from Dieppe. 

14th. At his house on Sloane ter- 
race, Chelsea, aged 46, Robert Bis- 
set, LL.D. well known asa literary 
charaéter. Chagrin, under embar- 
rassed circumstances, is thought to 
have broken his heart. He was 
master of an academy in Sloane- 
Street, Chelsea, and published, 
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‘6 Sketch of Democracy, 1796,” 
8vo; * Life of Edmund Burke, 
comprehending an impartial Ac- 
count of his Literary and Political 
Efforts, and a Sketch of the Con- 
duct and Charaéter of his most 
eminent Associates, Coadjutors, and — 
Opponents, 1798,” 8vo. ‘* The 
former of these, awork of considera- 
ble literary merit, cantaims a review 
of all the democratical states of an- 
tiquity ; and asserts, from the tes- 
timony of experience, that democra- 
cy is a pernicious government. As 
the biographer of Mr, Burke, Dr. B. 
is respeCtable and as yet unrivalled. 
He has taken extraordinary pains to 
prove the consistency of that great 
character ; and, where success is 
probably beyond the reach of hu- 
man powers, who shall wonder at — 
his failure? To Dr. B. the public 
is also indebted for an edition of the 
Spectator, with illustrative notes 
and very ingenious lives of the au- 

thors, in 8 vols. 8vo, 1796.” New 
Memoirs of Living Authors. 
15th. The wile of Mr. Mattyear, 
an eminent market gardener, resid- 
ing at Fulham, county of Middle- 
sex. Mr. M. went to London early — 
in the morning on business, and 
parted from his wife on affectionate 
terms, and she afterwards break- 
fasted with her children, without 
shewing any symptoms of a dis- 
tressed or deranged mind. Imme- 
diately after breakfast the unhappy 
woman retired to one of the out- 
houses, and cut her throat in so 
shocking a manner, as to occasion 
almost instant death. About a mi- 
nute or two after leaving the house 
she was discovered in this dreadful 
situation by a servant, who imme- 
diately gave an alarm, and caused 
medical aid to be procured, but in 
vain, No cause whatever can be 
assigned © 
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assigned for this horrid aét. She 
was an amiable woman, much re- 
speéted- by her neighbours and 
_friends, and beloved by her husband 
and children. 
_ In Saffron-street, Saffron-hilf, 
Martha Winter, who cut her throat 
with her husband’s razor. Those 
who appeared to give their evidence 
before the coroner’s jury, could 
Say no more than that the deceased 
and her husband lived in the utmost 
harmony. She had borne him two 
children, one of whom was about 
two years of age, and the other only 
seven weeks. It appeared, that the 
man in whose house they lived 
Owed some rent ; and the deceased 
dreaded that their effects would be 
Seized upon, as she appeared to be 
| Very uneasy about it the preceding 
day. On the morning of the me- 
lancholy catastrophe, before her 
husband went out, at half past six, 
| she got up, and put on her petti- 
| coat, tied her neck-kerchief, then 
kissed him, and said, ‘‘ God bless 
you! God bless you! I know we'll 
not be left a bed to sleep on.” The 
husband answered, ‘* Make your- 
Self easy, we shall fare as well as the 
other lodgers.”’ He then went to 
work, and, at his return to break- 
fast, about half past eight, found 
her stretched on the floor, quitedead. 
20th. At her house in Merrion- 
Square, Dublin, in her 89th year, 
as much regretted now dead, as be- 
loved while living, the countess 
dowager of Massareene. She was 
the daughter of Henry Eyre, esq. 
of Derby, and married, in 1741, to 
viscount Massareene, who was 
created an earl in July 1756, and 
died in 1757. Her ladyship had 
been a most beautiful’ woman ; and 
fetained her vivacity and accom- 
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plishments to the last. She was 
charitable in the extreme, and the 
patroness of merit, however humble 
the garb. Her only surviving daugh- 
ter is the countess dowager of Lei 
trim. 

24th, In Lamb’s Conduit-street, 
aged 81, the rev. John Skynner, 
sub-dean of York. 

Mr. Foote, banker, one of the 
firm of Martin and co, Lombard. 
street, who fell a sacrifice to his 
passion for sailing, and was consi~ 
dered one of our first rate amateurs 
in that science. He had just gota 
new pleasure-boat built, one of the 
most elegant of the day, and, ac- 
companied by his sister and two 
servants, went, the beginning of the 
week to Gravesend, to indulge in 
his favourite amusement. This 
morning they embarked as usual, 
and sailed up and down, under the 
most flattering auspices of wind and 
weather; when, on a sudden, a 
breeze from the land upset the boat, 
which instantly sunk. Miss Foote 
was buoyed up by her cloaths, and 
floated on the water, until she was 
taken up in a state of insensibility. 
The servants were also saved. Mr. 
Foote was a very handsome and ami- 
able young man, about 28 years of 
age, and brother to captain Foote of 
the royal navy. He was very athletic, 
and considered the best amateur 
rower on the river. On the even- 
ing of the 3lst, two watermen of 
Gravesend picked up.his drowned 
body. On Sunday, June 2, about 
one in the afternoon, his boat was 
found by a gentleman’s pleasure- 
boat, and the mast standing, 

25th. At his house in Gloucester- 
place, Mary-le-Bonne, Sir David 
Carnegie, bart. of Southesk, M. P. 
for the county of Forfar. 

At 
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At Sunderland, in his 62d year, 
the rev, William Paley, D. D. arch- 
deacon of Carlisle, sub-dean of Lins 
coln, rector of Bishop’s Wear. 
mouth, prebendary of Durham, and 
prebendary of Pancras in St. Paul’s, 
¢¢ A most venerable and distinguished 
characier, as a sound reasoner, a 
well-read scholar, and an excellent 
divine. He was educated at Christ’s 
~ college, Cambridge, where he took 
the degree of B, A. 1763, with great 
distinéiion, M. A. 1766, S.'T. P. 
1795, and tutor of the college. His 
works have experienced that bril- 
liant success to which their very ex- 
traordinary value entitles them. 
The first of them, except two or 
three single sermons, was his highly 
celebrated ‘* Principles of Moral 
Philosophy,” first published in one 
quarto volume, 1785, and since fre- 
quently re-printed, with corrections 
and improvements, in two 8vo. vo- 
Jumes, Of this work the author of 
_& Memoirs of Living Authors” ob- 
serves :—‘* The ripest schoolman 
may read it with instruction and de- 
light, while it contains amusement 
for the most volatile fancy. It has 
obtained the author one distinétion 
among Others, singularly glorious, 
and, most probably, unparalleled ; 
we mean, the circumstance of its 
chapters being very frequently sub- 
jects for disputations, in the schools 
of one of our universities, at the 
same time with the sections of the 
immortal Principia of Newton, or 
with chapiers of the celebrated 
Essay of Locke. ‘Thus the distin- 
guished honours which such tran- 
scendant characters are proud to re- 
ceive after death, were conferred on 
Dr. Paley while alive. The style of 
this work is admirably adapted to 
its subject, and is, perhaps, one of 
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the best mode!s, for the imitation of © 
youth, which can be found in our 
language; while the fine reasoning, — i 
the pertinency of illustration, the, 
strong integrity of judgment, and — 
the great comprehension of mind, © 
which pervade it, may be fit err y 
of its emulation, provided it dul 
estimates the labour of thought and 
application, necessary to such ac — 
quisitions, and form not, after all, — 
too sanguine hopes of reachitig such © 
perfection, ” His Hore Pauline, ¥ 
and Natural Theology, are held in — 
equal estimation with his Moral { 
Philosophy. Dr. P, was born at” : 
Peterborough, ‘in July 1743, where — 
his father was then minor canon of © 
the cathedral, but removed soon © 
after to Giggleswick, in Craven, 
and on a brass plate, in the middle © 
of Giggleswick church, is this ine 
scription : & 
Here lies interred _ 
The rev. William Paley, B. A. 
54 years 
Master of this free-school; 
Who died Sept. 29, 1799, 
Aged 88 years, 
Also Elizabeth, i 
The wife of the rev. William Paley, — 
Who died March 9, 1796, 
Aged 83 years. ; 
26th. At Harrowgate, the hon. i 
Mrs. Massey Dawson, relict of the 
hon. James Massey D. late of Tre- ‘ 
land. : 
28th. At Parson’s-green, co.) 
Middlesex, Mrs. Milner, wife of | 
William M. esq. eldest son of sir 
William M. bart. She was daugh- 
ter of the late right hon. Theophilus 
Clements, and grand-daughter of 
the right hon. John Beresford. 
29th. At Huntingdon, Mrs. 
Montagu, wife of rear-admiral M. 
and only daughter of Thomas Cop~ 


leyy 
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ley, esq. of Nether-hall, near Don- 
caster, co. York. 

At his house in Piccadilly, aged 
$4, sir William Johnstone Pulteney, 
bart. of Westerhall, in Scotland, 
M. P. in seven successive parlia- 
ments for the town of Shrewsbury. 
He had been in a very dangerous 
state for several days past, and un- 
derwent a surgical operation, which, 
though well and scientifically exe- 
cuted, ended in a mortification, and 
occasioned his death, of the ap- 
proach of which he was so sensible, 
as to prediét almost the hour of his 
decease. His name was originally 
Johnstone, and he formerly prac- 
tised at the Scotch bar. As a poli- 
tician he was upright and honest, 
and had long ranked as one of the 
most impartial and sensible members 
of the independent part of the house 
of commons, wherein he was an 
useful and intelligent speaker. His 
language was plain and unadorned ; 
but he always expressed himself 
with clearness and precision. He 
possessed a sound understanding, 
and his opinion was always received 
in the house with respectful atten- 
‘tion. Asa public man, no commoner 
understood the constitution of his 
country better, or more uniformly 
Supported it by his conduct. In 
private life he was remarked princi- 
pally for his frugal habits, which 
were, perhaps, the more striking, as 
he was supposed to be the richest 
commoner in the kingdom. His 
funded property amounted to near 
two millions sterling; and he was 
the greatest American stockholder 
ever known. It is well known that 
he had the greatest borough interest 
of any gentleman in the country, 
| and of course his friendship was 
courted by all parties. In the lat- 
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ter part of his life he was remarka- 
ble for his abstemious manner of 
living, his food being composed of 
the most simple nourishment, prin- 
cipally bread and milk. In the 
apartment wherein he generally re- 
sided very little fire was used; not 
from a motive of ceconomy, but 
because, as he himself declared, he 
found his health bettered by it. Sir 
William’s charaéter has been much 
mistaken by the world ; he was not 
the prototype of old Elwes, but was 
penurious only in regard to himself, 
as it is well known that all his ser- 
vants enjoyed comforts unusual in 
most other families. By his mar- 
riage with the heiress of the house 
of Pulteney, he became possessed of 
a very large fortune, and took the 
family-name of Pulteney. He mar- 
ried, secondly, within these two or 
three years past, the widow of the 
celebrated Andrew Stuart. Sir Wil- 
liam has left one daughter by his 
first marriage, Henrietta Laura, the 
present countess of Bath, who is 
married to sir James Murray, of 
Hilton, in Scotland, who also there~. 
upon took the name of Pulteney, 
and is now supposed to be one of 
the richest men in the kingdom.— 
Lady P.’s marriage-settlement was 
10,000I. per annum. In the event 
of no will being discovered, the 
widow will enjoy one-third of his 
personal property; the principat 
part ef his Shropshire estates, to 
the amount of above 30,0001. per 
annum, will fall to the earl} of Dar- 
lington ; the rest of the Bath, and 
his own unentailed property, of 
course devolve on the countess of 
Bath. He is succeeded in his title, 
and in all his entailed property, con~ 
sisting of his Scotch and West-India 
estates, of about 10,0001, per an- 
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num, by his nephew, captain John. 
stone, of the Coldstream regiment 
of guards, son of the late gov. J. 

31st. In Tilney-street, in her 
80th year, Catherine lady Engle- 
field, mother of sir H. C. E. and 
relict of sir Henry, to whem she 
was married 1751, and by whom 
she had three sons and two daugh- 
ters. She was daughter of sir Charles 
Bucke, bart. 

At St. Petersburg, the celebrated 
princess Garjarin, the beautiful fa- 
vourite of the late Paul I. She was 
an amiable and accomplished wo- 
man, to whom the English were un- 
der the highest obligations for her 
protection at the time when that 
royal maniac became so enraged 

‘against the British. She was the 
only person who, at that period, 
had the least control over him, from 
the unbounded affection which he 
bore her. She Jay three days in 
very magnificent state; her coffin 
was covered with crimson velvet and 
funeral devices in massy gold ; the 
canopy and hangings were decorated 
with the several imperial orders with 
which she had been invested. The 
state-room was hung throughout 
with black cloth and white silk.— 
The British consul, the hon. Mr. 
Ponsonby, Mr. secretary Stewart, 
and five of the foreign ministers, at- 
tended the funeral. 

At Lulworth-castle, in Shrop- 
shire, in his 90th year, the rev, 

. Thomas Stanley, great uncle to the 
present sir Thomas §, bart. of Hoo- 
ton, in Cheshire, and uncle to Mrs. 
Weld. A very considerable landed 
property, in the county of Chester, 
was bequeathed to him in early life, 
by his godfather, Mr. Massey, of 
Puddington, in that county, which, 
from religious motives, he imme- 
diately relinquished, and made over 
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to his brother, the late sir John S. 
bart. 

Almost suddenly, at his lodgings 
at Clifton, aged 43, major-general 


Magan, Jately in the command of ~ 


the garrison of Bristol, while in the 
aét of wiping the powder from his 
face, after having dressed for din- 
ner: he was seized with a fit, stag- 
gered into a chair, and there expired 
in about an hour and a half. 

At Egham, Surrey, the hon, 
dowager lady Mary Katte, daugh. 
ter of the third lord Bellenden, first 
cousin to the duke of Roxburgh. 


Lately, at Bengal, in the East. — 


India company’s civil service, sir 


Arthur Hesilrige, bart. of Noseleys, — 
hall, in the county of Leicester ; by © 
whose death the title devolves to his 


uncle, Thomas H. Maynard, esq. of 


Hoxne-hall, Suffolk, now sir Tho-. 


mas Hesilrige Maynard, bart. 

At Jamaica, the rev. T. O'Keefe, 
chaplain to the duke of Clarence, 
and only son of Mr. O’Keefe, the 
celebrated dramatic writer. He was 
a young gentleman of considerable 
talents; and his death is a severe 
stroke to his aged, blind, distressed, 
and truly worthy father. 


In Russia, on his estates, general — 
Vonder Pahlen, the favourite of the 


emperor Paul. 

At Montpelier, of a decay, aged 
62, baron Hompesch, formerly mas- 
ter of the grand order of Malta, 


At Gottingen, John Frederick — 


Gmelin, one of its most laborious 


and learned professors, who was — 


born at Tubingen, in 1748. He 
was author of several performances. 


on yegetable physiology and the 


classification of plants; and likewise. 
published numerous works on the 
materia medica and chemistry, mi- 


neralogy, and every part of natural 


history ; one of the most celebrated 


is ' 
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is his edition of the System of Nature 
of Linneus. The world is indebted 
to him for the discovery of several 
excellent dyes, extracted from vege- 
table and mineral substances. 

At Lisbon, aged 83, Theodore de 
Almeyda, member of the royal 
academy of sciences of that city, 

‘and of the royal society of London. 
The works published by him amount 
to 40 volumes, exclusive of five vo- 
lumes of translations. He has left 
several manuscripts, for the publi- 
cation of which he had obtained the 
permission of the censorship. 

At Paris, M. Julicn, member of 
the class of fine arts of the national 
institute. Thoughadvanced in years, 
he still laboured with success. He 
was one of the best statuaries that 
France possessed ; his last work was 
the marble statue of Poussin. His 
bathing nymph, in white marble, 
and the statue of La Fontaine, are 
considered as his chefs @a@uvres. _ 

_ InTreland, the right hon. William 
Power Keating, earl of Clancarty, 
viscount Dunlo, lord and baron 
Kilconnel, &c. &c. Heissucceeded 
by his eldest son, lord viscount 
Dunlo, M. P. for Galway. 

_ In Dawson-street, Dublin, aged 
38, the rev. Gustavus Hume, re¢tor 
of Eldermine, in the diocese of 
Ferns, and Rathsam, in the diocese 
of Upper Ossory; and, in about a 
fortnight afterwards, his widow, 
Mrs. Araminta Louisa Hume, for- 
merly Miss Monck, niece to the late 
Marquis of Waterford and the pre- 
sent archbishop of ‘Tuam ; leaving 2 
daughters. 

In Dublin, Mrs. Latouche, wife 
of the right hon. David L, and 
daughter of the late worthy prelate, 
Dr. George Marlay, bishop of 

| Dromore, ‘This lady had five sons 
and five daughters; the cldest was 
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the late amiable and beautiful coun- 
tess of Lanesborough ; the second 
was married to the late sir Nicholas 
Colthurst; the third to Geo. Vesey, 
esq.; the fourth was.the late Mrs. 
Jeffries; and the fifth is the wife of 
Maurice Fitzgerald, knight of Ker- 
ry. Her eldest son is colonel La- 
touche, M. P. for Catherlough, 
married to lady Cecilia Leeson, 
daughter of the late earl of Mil- 
town. Mrs. L.’s health was always 
delicate ; and, on the death of the 
countess of Lanesborough, she re- 
tired into the bosom of her family, 
and ‘never mixed with the world, but 
in her own house, which was always 
the scene of elegant and refined so- 
ciety. She was of the most gentle, 
amiable, and placid disposition, and 
one of the most accomplished women 
of the time. 

Master William Dundas, youngest 
son of the hon. C. L. Dundas, 
M. P; 

June 4th. Mrs. Ireland, wife of 
James I. esq. of Brislington, near 
Bristol. While driving her daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Clay, in a gig, at Brid- 
port, the horse took fright, and 
Mrs. I. was thrown out, and so 
much bruised, as to occasion her 
death in two hours. Mrs. C. was ° 
not materially hurt. 

5th. At her house in George’s- 
square, Edinburgh, lady Anne Duff. 

Mr. James Thompson, aged 403 
Elizabeth, his wife, aged 41; and 
William, their son, aged 7, were all 
unfortunately drowned in a large 
brick-pit at Bristol. The son was 
playing with a hoop, near the brink 
of the pit; and, endeavouring to 
stop it from rolling into the water, 
fell in. ‘The mother ran to his as- 
sistance, and, over-reaching herself 
to lay hold of his cloaths, got also 
out of herdepth. The father, hear- 

lig ing 
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ing their cries, ran to the spot, and 
seeing the dread{ful situation of his 
wife and child—in the very act of 
sinking—he, in a state of distrac- 
tion, plunged into the water (about 
11 feet deep,) in the hope of rescu- 
ing them, but missed his aim, and 
they all perished. When the bodies 
were found, about an hour after the 
accident, the mother had her son 
clasped in her arms. 

7th. In the Fleet-prison, where 
she had been confined about four 
years, for debts contracted in fitting 
up an elegant house at Blackheath, 
in Kent, aged 32, Miss Elizabeth 
Frances Robinson, (or Robertson, ) 
of swindling notoriety. Her re- 
mains were deposited in St. Bride’s 
church-yard, attended by her fa- 
ther, mother, and one of the turn- 
keys of the Fleet. 

8th. Unfortunately drowned, by 


the upsetting of his boat, off the, 


rock of Gibraltar, capt. Fuller, of 
the 20th light dragoons, second son 
of John Trayton F. esq. of. Ash- 
down-house, Sussex. . 

9th. At his house in Upper 
Wimpole-street, by accidentally 
falling over the bannisters of the 
staircase into the hall, Mark Mil- 
bankc, esq. admiral of the white.— 
He was in the 82d year of his age ; 
more than 70 of which had been de- 
voted to the naval service, into 
which he entered in the year 1734. 

Suddenly, while in bed with her 
husband, Joan, wife of Robert 
Monday, of Crowless, in the parish 
of Ludgvan. On the discovery of 
her death, her husband, who had 
been some time rather indisposed, 
removed to another bed, and died 
in about six hours after. 

llth. This morning, between 5 
and 6, Mrs. Western, of the Royal 
Hotel, Pall-Mall, was awoke by the 
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barking and running up and down | | 


stairs of a favourite little lap-dog of 
her daughter’s. Mrs. W. arose, and 
alarmed the family: on going to 


Miss W.’s room-door, who slept on — 


the ground-floor, they found it fast, 
and on breaking it open, she was 
not there. They then followed the 


little dog up stairs, who led them to © 


a room on the third floor, the win- 
dow of which was open, and on 


looking out, they perceived Miss — 
W. laying on anewly-dug bed in the © 


prince of Wales’s garden, hawing 
thrown herself from the window.— 


She was still alive, although she had — 
fallen on her head, which was sunk ~ 


in the ground. Mr. Taggart was 
sent for, who gave her every possible 
assistance: she ‘survived bleeding 
avery few minutes. She wasa very 
fine young woman, just 22 years 
old, and took a most aétive part in 
the business of her parents, of whom 
she was the only child. She had 


dressed herself preparatory to the 
An inquest was held : — 


fatal event. 
verdiét—Lunacy. 
At Ashford, Kent, capt. David 


Betson, late of the 9th foot, and — 
only son of David B. esq. of Meikle. 


Beath. 


15th., Erasmus Corbett, esq. late 
a captain in the Oxford Blues, shot 
himself this morning in the house of — 
in Conduit-— 


Mr.. Fox, 


mercer, 


street, Hanover-square, where he — 
The 
first witness before the coroner’s 


had lodged for several years. 


jury was Mr. Fox, who said the de- 
ceased had gone out at half past ten 
that morning, and returned home to 
breakfast. 


the witness, ‘* I will pay you my 
rent, but have met with considera- 
ble losses.” Mr. C,’s servant stated, 

that 


He had appeared for 
several months in a dejecied “state 5 
and, a few weeks since, he said to- 


ee 


el een eae 


% 
¥ 


tte ene. 


}| 
; 


| 


| 
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that when his master returned that 
morning, he wrote a letter to his 
relation, lord Ducie, which he or- 
dered him to put in the post-office ; 
that, as he was going down stairs for 
that purpose, he heard the report of 
a pistol, and returned into the room, 
where he found his master lying on 
the ground, his skull shattered to 
pieces, the room covered with blood 
and brains, and a horse-pistol lying 
at his side, which he must have pur- 
chased that morning, as great care 
was taken that no fire-arms or de- 
straétive weapons should be left in 
his way, as he was in rather a de- 
pressed state of mind. By the ex- 
plosion, and the injury done to the 
room, there must have been several 
balls in the pistol: the ceiling was 
broken; a ball had passed through 
a piéture, and lodged in the wall ; 
another went through a pane of 
glass into the street ; two pieces of 


the skull, two inches and a half 


Square, were blown through another 
pane of glass, to the opposite side of 
the street. Mr. Heaviside, surgeon, 
who attended, thought that, from 
the appearance of the head, he must 
have placed the pistol under the 


‘Tightear. His tace was not-the jeast 


disfigured ; the skin of the head, 
with the hair on-it, remained. ‘The 

ieces of skulj having passed through 
it, he must have stood with his back 


| to the window, of which he had 


previously drawn the curtain. The 
jury deliberated above an hour, 


| when they brought in a verdiét of 


lunacy. Mr.C. wasa bachelor, and 
about 60 years of age; brother to 
Thomas C. of Darn-hall, in Cheshire, 
esq. and to captain Andrew C. who 


| Married a sister of the marquis of 


Bute. 
_At Glympton park, co. Oxford, 
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Miss Wheate, third daughter of the 
late sir Thomas W, bart. 

17th.. Thomas Poole, esq. of 
Serjeant’s-inn, Fleet-street. About 
2 o’clock he sent all his clerks and 
servants out, upon difierent mes- 
sages, except one female servant, 
who remained in the kitchen. One 
of the servants, upon his return 
home, went up stairs, and found Mr. 
Poole lying dead in a room upon the 
second floor. A pistol was found 
lying at his side; and his death ap- 
peared to have been occasioned by 
a ball discharged from it, which had 
entered his mouth, and lodged in 
his brain. He had betrayed symp- 
toms of derangement for some time 
past. 

At the house of her father, sir 
Philip Stephens, bart. at the Admi- 
ralty, after having been safely deli~ 
vered of a daughter on the 15th, - 
which died in a few hours, viscoun- 
tess Ranelagh, wife of Thomas 
Jones, viscount Ranelagh, county 
of Wicklow, and baron Jones, -of 
Navan, co. Meath, to whom she was 
married in August last. 

18th. In the Close, Winchester, 
in her 43d year, Mrs, Arabella St, 
John, wife of Ambrose St. J. esq. 
M. P. for Callington, and only 
daughter of sir James Hamlyn, of 
Clevelly-court, Devon. 

2ist. In the neighbourhood of 
Langford, co. Somerset, Mr. Creedy, 
adjutint to the eastern battalion of 
the Mendip legion, commanded by 
the right hon. J. H. Addington.— 
Returning from drill, a few miles 
distant, late in the evening, his horse 
started, and threw him on his head, 
which proved fatal in a few hours. 

At her house, No. 3, Grove- 
street, Bath, of the smal!-pox, Mrs, 
Elizabeth Grace. Sle. had been 

BE. eat ino-~ 
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inoculated with the cow-pox about 
four years since, by a surgeon 
Barnes, near Pewsey, Wilts, who 
pronounced her out of danger of the 
small-pox, as the vaccination had its 
proper effect. Her brother, she 
stated, was inoculated by the same 
person, and he also took the small- 
pox a few weeks since, aud was af- 
flied in a shocking manner.—(Be- 
fore confidence is placed in this ac- 


count, it may be proper to ascertain » 


whether the vaccine matter made 
use of was truly genuine.) 

At Champion-lodge, Camberwell, 
Surrey, the residence of her grand- 
father, Miss Crespigny, eldest 
daughter of lieutenant-colonel and 
lady Sarah C. 

24th. Inan apopleétic fit, whilst 
playing a game at cards, capt. Sta- 
ples, of Newark, co. Nottingham. 

Mr. Spencer, bricklayer, of Great 
Peter-street, Westminster. He was 
employed to remove a part of the 
wall between Dean-street and Dean- 
yard, when, owing to the badness 
of the foundation, the whole of the 
wall, near 20 feet long and 10 feet 
high, fell down upon him, by which 
he was so dreadfully bruised, as to 
cause his death in a few minutes. 

25th. Aged 32, James Calder, 
esq. late paymaster of the 21st regi- 
ment of light dragoons, who was 
drowned in Woodbridge river, Suf- 


folk, by a sailing-boat being upset 


and sunk. His remains were in- 
terred at Woodbridge with military 
honours, attended by the whole of 
his regiment, and the officers of the 
artillery belonging to the garrison. 
The volunteers were drawn up at 
the end of the town, on each side of 
the road, recumbent on their invert- 
ed pieces, for the melancholy pro- 
cession to pass through, and fell in 
the rear. The concourse of people 
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which the much-lamented eatas- 
trophe, the respect in which captain 
C. was held, and the impressive so- 
lemnity of an officer’s funeral, had 
drawn together, was very great.— 
He was a native of Scotland, and 
originally educated for the church ; 
extremely beloved by all his ac- 
quaintance ; and had served in the 
West-Indies, and attained the rank 
of captain before he joined the 21st 
light dragoons, as paymaster. He 
married Miss Strickland, daughter 
of sir George S. of Boynton-hall, in 
Yorkshire, whom he has left with 
three children. 

At his house on Walcot-parade, 
Bath, after two days illness, major 
Noel. 

27th. At Pancras, Thomas Twiss, 
who was killed in a pitched battle 
with a person of the name of Rey- 
nolds, A quarrel had arisen between 
the deceased (a journeyman tailor, 
in the employ of Mr. Cooke, Tavi- 
stock-street) and Reynolds, -who 
lodged in his master’s house, con« 
cerning the payment for some spi- 
rits. The parties drank together 
early in the morning, and left the 
Northumberland Arms im 2 coaches, 
to decide their quarrel by a battle. 
During the contest, which lasted 20 
minutes, no severe blows were 
given; but the combatants closed, 
and fell in the last round, when the 
deceased was struck speechless, and 
expired before assistance could be 
got. 

29th. Of the yellow fever, in 
the West Indies, captain W. R. 
Cribb, of his majesty’s ship King’s 
Fisher, nephew to the heroic 
Courtenay, who fell a sacrifice in 
defence of his king and country last 
war ; and was grand-son to the late 
lady Jane Courtenay. 

At his lodgings, in St,-Clement’s, 

Jersey, 
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Jersey, in his 28th year, the hon. 
Arthur Wolf, second son of the late 
lord Kilwarden, who was barba- 
rously murdered at Dublin, July 
23, 1803. He was lieutenant-colo- 
nel of the 70th foot, when, having 
received a reprimand from the re- 
viewing-general, for some matters in 
the manceuvering of the regiment, 
it obliged him, however reluétantly, 
to retire from the service, when, in 
the prime of youth, and from for. 
mer services, he had every hope of 
rising to a high situation in the 
army. 

Suddenly, while giving some di- 
rections to her servants, Miss Best, 
of the Antelope inn at Salisbury,— 
Only a few minutes before this aw- 
ful event, a gentleman just arrived 
at the house was congratulating: her 
on her healthful appearance ; and, 
in reply, she said she felt in better 
health than she had done for many 
months. 

In his 19th year, Mr. John 
Blagden Neale, an under-graduate 
of Pembroke-collegé, having taken 
a Sailing-boat, with a boy, from the 
boat-house at Oxford, was crossed 
by another boat, and forced by the 
bowsprit under the water, and 
drowned. He had been warned of 
his danger by the gentleman in the 
other boat, who jumped in to save 
him, but without success. The ac- 
cident arose from Mr. N. not un- 
derstanding the management of a 
sail. 

July 2d. At his house in Wey- 
mouth-street, deeply lamented by 
the literary world, and all who per- 
sonally knew him, aged 79, Doctor 
Patrick Russell, I’. R. S$. author of 
a valuable Treatise on the Plague, 
founded on his own extensive expe- 
rience ; of an improved cdition of 
his brother’s History of Aleppo ; 
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and of other estimable works in na- 
tural history, a study which he con- 
tinued to prosecute with indefatiga. 
ble zeal till almost the last hour of 
his life, He was a man of learning 
and wit; spoke the Arabic, which 
he acquired during a long residence 
at Aleppo, with the fluency of his 
mother-tongue; and was of a most 
friendly and benevolent disposition, 
3d. At Leixlip-castle, near Dub- 
lin, the hon. Mrs. Cavendish, wife 
of the hon. George C. and daughter 
of James Caulfield, esg. of the 
county of Tyrone. 
At Castle-Menzies, lieut.-colonel 
Archibald Butler, of Pitlochrie. 
5th. Mr. James Wood, clerk of 
Didsbury church, whose forefathers 
have been clerks successively, in the 
same parish, ever since the begin.- 
ning of the reign of queen Elizabeth, 
6th. William Barnes, butcher, 
of Stanwix, went to bathe in the 
river Eden, near the Sorceries, 
where he amused himself for a con- 
siderable time by swimming. He 
was at last observed to fall upon his 
back in the water, and never rose 
more. Several persons, on being 
apprised of the accident, immedi- 
ately went into the water, with the 
hopes of recovering the body ; two 
of whom dived from opposite 
Shores, and, meeting together in the 
middle of the water, and each sup- 
posing he had got the drowned 
man, they seized each other, and 
rose to the surface of the water, fast 
locked in each other’s arms, to the 
diversion of the speétators, who, 
notwithstanding the awefulness of 
the occasion, could not forbear 
laughing at their grotesque appear- 
ance. ‘The body was found next 
morning. ‘The deceased had two bro- 
thers, who were also both drowned. 
At his lodgings, at Chelsea, Mid~ 
lia '  dilesex, 
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dlesex, in his 47th year, Mr. 

ichard Suett, comedian, of Drury- 
lane theatre. About a_ fortnight 
ago he was attacked with an apo- 
pleétic fit, from which he partially 
recovered, and retired to Chelsea 
for the benefit of his health. Na- 
ture seemed quite worn out. He 
had been a long time in a lethargic 
State, a disorder which he inherited 
from his father, who died in a simi- 
lar way : but latterly he grew much 
worse, and hastezied his end, it is 
believed, by some habits of intem- 
perance. His disposition was ami- 
able and harmless; he was every 
one’s friend, and the unfortunate 
always shared his mite. As an actor 
he will long be remembered. In the 
ludicrous line of comedy and broad 
‘farce, his Dicky Gossip, Billy Bus- 
ile, Weazle, and Endless, were ini- 
wnitable, and will probably never be 
excelled. He made his first appear- 
ance in London, on the boards of 
the abovementioned theatre, which 
house he had never since that time 
left, till Death summoned him 
hence. On the morning of the 15th, 
at half past 11, his remains were 
removed from his house in Denzell- 
street, Clare-market, for interment in 
the burying-ground on thenorth side 
‘of St. Paul’s. cathedral. He was 
taken to the grave in a hearse and 
four, attended by seven mourning- 
coaches and four, filled with 22 of his 
theatrical brethren, two sons of Mr, 
Suett, Mr. Skellett, of Drury-lane, 
surgeon; the attorney to the de- 
ceased ; Mr. Asperne, of Cornhill, 
and another particular friend. It 
was intended to have honoured the 
remains of poor Suett with a funeral 
anthem at his interment, and the 
king’s boys and the vocal performers 
of the theatres were prepared to as- 
Sist on the occasion. It was, how- 
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ever, discovered that the unavoidas 
ble expences of the cathedral, in 
fees, &c. would amount to near 401. 
The design was therefore abandon- 
ed, and the corpse was consigned to 
its last home without a requiem.— 
The funeral having been announced 
in the morning papers, public cu- 
riosity was much excited ; and it 
may be added, that Dicky Gossip 
brought a crowded audience to the 
Jast. The funeral service was per- 
formed by the rev. Dr. Fly. The 
father of the deceased had some of- | 
fice in St. Paul’s cathedral, and he 
himself received the rudiments of 
his musical education as one of his 
majesty’s choir. 

6th. At her house on Ascot- 
heath, of a paralytic stroke, Mrs, 
Fielde, reliét to the late Paul F. 
esq. of Stansted Bury, Herts, re- 
corder, and some time M. P. for 
Hertford. She was found speechless 
by her servant, on calling her in the 
morning of the 4th, and continued 
in a state of insensibility till her 
death. She was sister to Mr, 
Wowen, of Hurst, Berks. 

In consequence of 4 wound in the 
groin, which he received in a duel 
with Mr. Romney, on the 3d, in the 
King’s park, Mr. Lecky, son of W. 
L. esq. once M. P. for the city of 
Londonderry, a youth of promising 
talents. They were both students 
attending the medical classes in the 
university of Edinburgh. 

8th. At his house in college. 
street, Westminster, aged 81, col. 
Teesdale. 

12th. At Aberdeen, aged 79, 
captain William Byers, formerly of 
the 103d foot, commanded by gen. 
sir Ralph Abercrombie, and late 
adjutant of the Aberdeen volun- 
teers. 

14th. At Copenhagen, aged six 

weeks, 
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weeks, the princess Maria, daugh- 
ter of the hereditary prince of Den- 
mark. 

At his house. in Palace-yard, 
Gloucester, aged 78, John Pitt, 
esq. M. P. for that city. He was 
originally an attorney, and has died 
possessed of considerable property, 
which devolves to his daughter. He 
was an eccentric character, but a 
man of great homely benevolence. 

In. New Norfolk-street, Gros- 
venor-square, the countess of An- 
cram. 

15th. Suddenly, Mrs. Douglas, 
of Marsham-strect, Westminster, 
mother of rear-admiral Douglas. | 

17th. On his return to join the 
Chatham division of royal marines, 
at Taunton, co. Somerset, colonel 
Troflope, of that corps; in whom 
the service has lost an active, brave 
officer, and an excellent disciplina- 
rian. He was the brother of the 
gallant sir Henry Trollope, who 
beat off six French frigates, in the 
Glatton, of 50 guns, during the last 
war. Col. T. at the time when the 


Spirit of mutiny caused such a com-- 


motion in our fleets, behaved with 
most manly courage and admirable 
presence of mind. When the flame 
was about to burst out in the ship 
he was on board of, as commanding 
officer of the marines, he went singly 
into the midst of the mutineers, 
seized the two ringleaders by the 
collar, and had them put in irons 
before the eyes of their companions. 

18th. Suddenly, at Dublin, the 
rev. Dr. Travers Hume, rector of 
Ardee and Glassneyin, eldest son of 
surgeon Hume, of Dublin, and bro- 
ther of Dr. Hume, of Lower Gros- 
venor-street, London. He appear- 
ed in excellent health and good spi- 
rits at dinner. Mrs. Hume, Miss 
Herne, a visitor, and the governess 
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and children, had not retired many 
minutes to the drawing-room, when 
Miss Georgina Hume, his second 
daughter, returned to the dining- 
room, and, on opening the door, 
found her father extended on the 
floor, Her shrieks alarmed the rest 
of the family, who flew to the spot. 
Mrs. Hume threw herself upon the 
floor, and endeavoured to raise him, 
but to no purpose. Mr. Watts, an 
eminent apothecary, immediately 
attended, and opened a vien, which 
bled freely ; but Mr. Watts pro- 
nounced that life was irrecoverably 
gone. Meantime, surgeons Harti- 
gan and M‘Evoy attended, and con- 
firmed his opinion. He has left nine 
children by his wife, now a discon. 
solate widow, the niece to earl Ma- 
cartney. Within a few months he 
haslost twosons, both excellentmen, 
and an amiable daughter-in-law. He 
was a most amiable and respectable 
man, and would probably have soon 
attained the highest degree in his 
profession. It is impossible to de- 
scribe the deep and universal sen- 
sation which this sudden aud melan- 
choly event has produced in Dub- 
lin, and how sincerely the public 
mind sympathises with the truly 
worthy and venerable father of the 
deceased. 

Unfortunately killed bya cannon. 
ball, at the moment he was encoun. 
raging his men, and ordering them 
to cheer, lieut. James Marshall, 
commanding the Watchful gun-brig, 
off the coast of Boulogne. The shot 
entered his right side, just above the 
hip-bone, carrying away his bowels 
and some of the lower ribs. He just 
exclaimed ** O my God!” and fell 
lifeless on thedeck. He wasa very 
large, tall man; a brave and merito- 
rious officer; had been 23 years a 
licutenant, and engaged in numerous ° 

actions, 
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actions, and has left 2 widow and 3 
children. Every attention that could 
be shewn to departed worth and 
bravery was evinced at Deal, where 
his body was brought on shore, and 
interred with military honours.— 
The band of the guards, quartered 
in Deal barracks, attended, playing 
solemn music ; a party of marines 
from the flag-ship preceded the 
body, with arms reversed. The pall 
was supported by the six senior 
lieutenants of gun-brigs, and follow- 
ed by a procession of nearly fifty 
naval and military officers. 

19th. At her daughter (Mrs. 
Ord’s) house, in Dover-street, Mrs. 
Scott, widow of the late rev. Lames 
S. and mother of the countess of 
Oxford. 

William Allen, esq. master of 
God's Gift college; Dulwich, Surrey, 
where he had resided upwards of 52 
years. ‘The college was founded, in 
1619, by Edward Alleyn, a come- 
dian, and keeper of the king’s bear- 


garden, for a master, warden, four. 


fellows, (three of whom to be ec- 
clesiastics, and the other a skilful 


organist, ) six poor old men, six. 


poor old women, and twelve boys. 
Celibacy is a sine qué non. The 
revenues are large, and increasing. 
By the statutes, the warden succeeds 
the master, and takes upon him the 
office immediately on the master’s 
death; so that there is now a va- 
eancy for warden. The founder 
directs that both the master and 
warden shall be of the name of Al. 
fen, or Alleyn ; and every person of 
that name is eligible to become a 
candidate. The cleétion is in the 
five surviving fellows, conjointly 
with-the churchwardens of St. Bo- 
tolph without, Bishopsgate, St. Giles 
without, Cripplegate, and St. Sa- 
viour’s, Southwark ; who choose 
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two persons. Two rolls of paper 
are then put into a box, and each 
candidate takes one ; and the pér« 
son who takes the paper on which 
the words ‘* God’s Gift” are writ- 
ten, is the warden eleéted. The 
present fellows are, the late warden, 
(now master,) the rev. T. J. Smith, 
the rev. Neville Stow, the rev. —— 
Barry, and Mr. Richard Dowell, 
(organist) who all reside in the col. 
lege. adage 

2ist. At Ulverstone, co. Lan. 
caster, major John Perryn, for- 
merly captain of the 12th regiment 
of foot, and third son of the late sir 
Richard P. knt. one of the barons 
of the exchequer. His death was 
occasioned by being thrown out of 
his chaise two days before, by which 
his leg was fraétured, and a mortifi- 
cation ensued. 

In the prime of life, Mr. Henry 
Finch, of East Hanningficld, Essex, 
farmer. On the 18th he went into 
a field, where he received a sting in 
the thigh, which he at first imagined 
to be caused by a nettle. The 
wound, however, was soon attended 
with those symptoms which proved 
it.to be the bite of an adder, and 
caused death, 

24th. William Garnet, a young 
man, aged 22, residing at Stanwix, 
went to bathe in the Eden, near to 
the foot of Petterill; but the water 
at that place being of a very unequal 
depth, he was suddenly precipitated 
into a place many feet deep. His 
companion, observing the accident, 
immediately reached out to him a 
stick, which was lying at the wa- 
ter’s edge; Garnet laid hold of the 
stick, which, being rotten, broke in 
his “grasp, and the unfortunate 
youth, after uttering an ejaculation 
to the Almighty, was drowned. 

27th. At Hill, near Southampton 

(at 
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(at the house of her son-in-law, 
captain Walker, of the royal navy), 
after supporting a lingering illness 
with exemplary fortitude, lady Ir. 
vine, widow of the right hon. gen. 
sir John Irvine, K. B. 

28th. On the 7th of May last, 
Alexander Thomson, betwixt four 
and five years of age, was severely 
bit on the face by a dog, in Tron. 
gate-street, Glasgow, which, from 
various circumstances was not sup- 
posed to have been mad. The dog, 
however, was immediately killed. 
The wounds healed kindly, and the 
boy enjoyed good health till Wed- 
nesday, July 24, when he complain- 
ed of a head-ach, sickness at sto- 
mach, and Joss of appetite. Karly 
on the following morning, symp- 
toms of hydrophobia made their ap- 
pearance; medical assistance was 
called in, and the most approved 
means of cure tried, and particularly 
large and repeated effusions of salt 
and water. The disease, however, 
rapidly increased on Saturday even- 
ing, and early on Sunday moruing, 
the 28th, the child expired.. This 
is the fourth melancholy instance of 
hydrophobia in that city and neigh- 
_ beurhood ; viz. a man and a woman 
at the head of the town, a young 
wan at Balgray, and this boy. 

29th. At his house in Bolton- 
row, Piccadilly, in his 73d year, 
Walter lord Aston, of Forfar, in 
the county of Forfar. His lordship, 
who had been engaged in trade in 
the early part of his life, suceeeded 
tothe peerage in 1763, and received 
a pension of 3001. per annum from 
government. He was an inoffensive 
man, and rather of a convivial turn. 

In Gloucester, Miss Anne Gorges, 
fifth daughter of the late Richard 
G. esq. of Eye-court, co. Hereford, 
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M. P. for the borough of Leomin- 
ster. 

The only son of Charles Lilly, 
esq. of Coventry, observing a poor 
man who had been fishing near that 
city in great danger of being lost, 
plunged into the water to his assist- 
ance, and both were unfortunately 
drowned. The bodies were found 
in about twenty minutes, and every 
means used to restore life, but 
without effect. 

30th. Almost suddenly, Thomas 
Montolieu, esy. of Brompton, bro- 
ther to Mr. M. banker, of Pall 
Mall, and brother-in-law to lord 
Elibank. ‘The deceased and ano- 
ther person in company had just 
entered Asitley’s theatre, and paid 
for their admission, when the door- 
keeper perceiving him stagger, ran 
to his assistance, but could not 
reach him before he fell to the 
ground: a chair was procured, and 
he seemed to recover a little, but 
relapsed into several fainting fits.— 
Medical assistance was procured, 
but in the course of ten minutes he 
expired. 

August 2d, At his lodgings, St. 
Augustine’s-back, Bristol, Benja- 
min Rowe, esq. late lieut.-col. of 
the 50th foot. 

At his apartment in the new bar- 
racksatLewes,Sussex,afterafew days 
illness, capt. Gibson, of the 4th or 
queen’s own regiment of dragoons. 

In Chelsea college, aged 106, 
Abraham Moss; and on the 30th, 
aged 105, Robert Swifield-; both of 
whom retained their faculties to the 
last. , 

3d. At the house of Henry Bo- 
sanquet, esq. at Harnage, Wilts, in 
his 81st year, Christ. Anstey, esq. 
the celebrated author of ** The Bath 
Guide, or Memoirs of the Blunder- 
head family ;”? a work that has been 

generally 
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generally read and admired, and has 
most singularly survived the tempo- 
rary reign so commonly the lot of 
similar productions. 

7th. At Landguard fort, capt. 
Law, an old and distinguished offi- 
cer. He served under gen. Wolfe, 
Monkton, and Townshend, in Ame- 
rica, and ated with reputation, as 
assistant-enginecr, at Bellisle and 
Martinico ; at the memorable assault 
.at Quebec he headed the gallant 
party of volunteers which attacked 
and repulsed gen. Montgomery ; in 
gen. Carleton’s dispatch he is parti- 
eularly and honourably mentioned. 
His social qualities, gaiety, plea- 
santry, and enlivening inoffensive 
humour, endeared him to all. His 
zeal and exertions in the service of 
his friends was singularly disinte- 
rested. His merit alone recom- 
mended him to lord Cornwallis, who 
appointed him storekeeper at Land. 
guard fort, in the year 1795, where 
he lived universally beloved and es- 
teemed. His remains were interred 
with military honours, attended by 
the officers of the garrison. 

8th. Between 5 and 6 o’clock 
this evening, the servant-girl of Mr. 
Davis, surgeon and apothecary, of 
St. ‘Thomas’s street, Weymouth, 
took out the infant daughter of her 
master for a walk, and remaining 
out much longer than was expe¢ted,, 
several persons went in search of 
her, when they were both found 
drowned in some very shallow wa- 
ter. In the girl’s pocket was found 
a note, written by herself, request- 
ing that the child might be interred 
with her. When the coroner’s jury 
sat, there appeared a great number 
of bruises on the body of the child, 
supposed to have been received 
when struggling for life. 

At his seat at Appledurcombe, in 
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the Isle of Wight, in his 54th year, 
the right hon. sir Richard Worsley, 
bart. He is succeeded in title by 
the rev. Dr. Holmes, of Pidford- 
house, in the Isle of Wight, now sir 
Henry Worsley Holmes, bart. He 
succeeded his father, sir Thomas, in 
1768; and in 1775 married Sey- 
mour, one of the daughters and co- 
heiresses of the late sir John Flem- 
ing, bart. of Brompton-park, Mid- 
dlesex, by whom he had one son, 
Robert Edwin W. wlio died before 
him. By this failure of male-issue, 
a jointure of 70,0001. reverts to 
lady Worsley ; and sir Richard 
leaving no will, his estates and pro- 
perty devolve to his niece, the 
daughter of the hon. Mr. Bridgman 
Simpson. He had lived some time 
past in a state of seclusion at his 
favourite retreat; and his death is 
said to be the effect of apoplexy. 
He was comptroller of his majesty’s 
houshold, governor of the Isle of 
Wight, represented the borough of 
Nowport in parliament ; had, in the 
early part of life, made the tour of 
Europe, and formed a colleétion of 
marbles, statues, and other an- 
tiques, engraved and published in 
two volumes, folio, under the title 
of ‘* Museum Worsleianum, 17...” 
He was the author of ** An History 
of the Isle of Wight, 1781,” 4to. 
with miserable plates by Gedfrey,. 
Our readers will recollect the trial, 
before lord Mansfield, in the court 
of King’s Bench, between this ba- 
ronet and capt. Bisset, for criminal 
conversation with the plaintiff’s 
wife, 1782. ‘The family mansion at 
Appledurcombe underwent a_tho- 
rough repair in the reign of Eliza- 
beth, and was taken down by sir 
Robert W. at the beginning of the 

Jast century. 
9th. At four o’clock in the af- 
ternoon, 
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ternoon, the amiable and beautiful 
viscountess Sydney was delivered of 
a son and heir, at her house in 
Grosvenor-square, to the great joy 
of that noble family ; which, with 
much concern we state, was too soon 
changed into the most poignant 
sorrow ; for, at 7 in the evening, 
she died, in the 25th year of her 
age. This lady was wife to the 
right hon. John Thomas Towns- 
hend, viscount Sydney, of Chisle- 
hurst, in Kent, and was married in 
May, 1802. She had been lady 
Caroline Clements, youngest daugh- 
ter of the late earl of Leitrim, by 
lady Elizabeth Skeffington, daugh- 
ter of the fourth viscount and first 
earl of Massareene.. The present 
dowager countess of Leitrim has, in 
the short space of 13 months, lost 
her husband, her mother, her bro- 
ther, the late earl of Massareene ; 
her niece, Mrs, Milner; and now 
her daughter. 

llth. Frederick Eldred, who 


cut his throat in the shop of Mr. — 


Simms, hair-dresser, in Hammond’s- 
court, Jermyn-street, on Friday the 
9th. Mr. S. stated, on the coroner’s 
inquisition, that the deceased came 
into his shop in the afternoon, in a 
very confused state, and desired to 
be shaved ; witness was about to 
obey his orders, when he desired 
that his hair might first be cut, and 
he would then shave himself. He 

_ did so ; after which the witness, who 
_ was busy in the shop, heard the 

razor fall, and he perceived the de- 

ceased covered with blood. — As- 
sistance was instantly called for, and 

@ young man who lodged in the 

house was knocked down by the 

deceased while in the aét of stopping 
the blood from the wound. He, 
however, was overpowered, and 

taken to St. Gcorge’s hospital in a 

: i 
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coach, where he expired at twelv® 
o’clock on Sunday. By the testi- 
mony of several witnesses, it was 
clearly proved, that the deceased 
had been for some time in a state of 
delirium. He had lately got a com- 
fortable situation at Fulham; but 
his conduét betraying strong marks 
of insanity, he was conveyed to the 
house of his father, who has been 
one of his majesty’s pages since his 
accession to the throne, and was in 
the same station for some years 
previous to the death of George II. 
The deceased made his escape on 
Friday, over the leads of the palace, 
and proceeded to the shop where 
the dreadful catastropke took place. 
Under all the circumstances, the 
jury brought in a verdiét of lunacy. 
About 4 o’clock this afternoon, 
Jn. Sabine, esq. major of the first 
regiment of guards, and aid-de-camp 
to gen. Wynyard, after having taken 
his morning ride, returned to his 
lodgings at Walmer, near Deal, and 
instantly went into his apartment, 
took a loaded pistol, and blew his 
brains out. No cause can be as~ 
signed for the rash aét. He was a 
brave officer, esteemed by all around 
him, from the general to the private, 
and married the daughter of the late 
gallant admiral Paisley, by whom 
he had one son. His remains were 
attended to the grave by gen. Wyn- 
yard, his aid-du-camp, and many 
officers, &c. . 
12th. At Paris, John Charles 
¢i-devant duke De Fitzjames, bora 

Nov. 26, 1743. 
14th. By hanging herself, Miss 
Ann Brown, a young person of re- 
spectability, residing as companion 
to a lady who occupied apartments 
at the house of Mr. Clemson, Bell- 
street, Paddington. Mr. C. had 
occasion to go into the back-yard, 
when, 
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when he found the privy-door fast. 
ened. He waited some time, when 
he began to feel alarm, and a car- 
penter was sent for to force the 
door. He perceived a ribband 
fastened through two light-holes, 
which he cut and heard something 
fall. Mr. Turner, a neighbour, as~ 
sisted in forcing open the door, when 
they found the deceased lifeless. 
Mr. ‘Turner conveyed her to a room 
in the house, and, after leaving her, 
Mr. C. searched her pockets and 
found the keys of her bureau, which 
he opened, and found a letter, in the 
hand-writing of the deceased, folded 
up, and bearing this inscription, 
*¢ Let the werld know.” ‘The in- 
side expressed the cause of the per- 
petration of thisrash act; which was, 
that a young man had forsaken her. 
The wife of Mr. Skelton, a tea- 
dealer in Green-street, Grosvenor- 
square, put a period to her existence 
in a hay-field near Weybridge, in 
Surrey. She was on a visit to the 
family of Mr. Bennett, near Wey- 
bridge. On the preceding morning, 
-after partaking of a hearty break- 
fast, she observed to the family that 
she would take a short walk, being 
of opinion it would do her good, 
and with unusual earnestness bid 
them ‘‘ good bye!” but returned 
shortly, and shaking them by the 
hands, said, “‘ God bless you! God 
bless you!” Expecting her return, 
the family waited with the utmost 
anxiety for the space of two hours ; 
but not returning, they sent mes- 
sengers after her. After a long 
search, she was found on the follow- 
ing morning sitting upright ina ditch, 
with her throat cut from ear to ear, 
and a pen-knife lying by her side, 
which she generally carried in her 
pocket, A coroner’s inquest was 
summoned, and the evidence ad. 
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duced proved these facts, with the 
addition, that the whole of the day 
on which she disappeared was spent 
in a hay field, where the hay-makers 
observed her walking backwards 
and forwards. The jury returned 
a verdict of lunacy. She was near 
70 years old, and the mother of se. 
veral children, 

15th. At her house in Stanhope. 
street, May-fair, aged 60, the dow- 
ager marchioness of Stattord, mother 
to the duchess of Beaufort, lady 
Harrowby, and lord Granville Le- 
veson Gower. She had been lady 
Susanna Stewart, daughter of the 
late earl of Galloway, and sister to 
the present earl. The house of 
Statlord is connected with almost 
every noble house in the kingdom, 
The nearest relatives are the Beau- 
fort, Hamilton, Stopford, Carlisle, 
Galloway, Blandford, Dunmore, 
Macdonald, and Harrowby families. 

16th. At his seat, Tailogie, in 
Scotland, the hon. David Ross, lord 
Ankerville, one of the senators of 
the college of justice. 

19th. At Edinburgh, Mrs. Ro. 
bertson, of Lude, wife of brigadier» 
general R, 

At his seat at Forthfield, near 
Rathfarnham, county of Dublin, the 
right hon. Barry lord viscount 
Avonmore, lord chief baron of his 
majesty’s court of Lrish exchequer, 
and registrar of the high court’ of 
chancery in that kingdom. — His 
lordship was called to the bar in 
1764: appointed attorney-general 
in 1782; and, on the death of the 
hon. W. H. Burgh, was advanced to 
the chief seat in the exchequer, in 
1782. He rose to his high rank 
and station by mere force of talent, | 
having been one of the most accom- 
plished scholars, profound lawyers, 
and eloquent orators that ever ae 
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ed the Irish bar, or the Irish senate. 
He is succeeded in his tities by the 
hon. William Yelverton, now lord 
yiscount Avonmore, who is married 
to Mary, eidest daughter of the late 
John Read, esq. of Fareham, Hants. 

Qist. At Tunbridge-wells, in 
his 71st year, George Bussy Villiers, 
earl of Jersey, viscount Villiers of 
Dartford, and baron of Hoo, in 
Kent, and viscount Grandison of 

ITreland. He was on a visit to vis- 
count and viscountess Villiers, at 
their house, Prospect-locge, and 
had accompanied them that morning 
to the Wells. Upon his return from 
the walks to Prospect-lodge, after 
drinking the waters, he fell down in 
a fit, and instantly expired. The 

_ body of his lordship was taken toa 
Jodging-house in Vale Royal. His 
lordship married the beautiful Miss 
Frances Twisden, heiress to the rev. 
Dr. Philip Twisden, late bishop of 
Raphoe, in Ireland, who survives 
his lordship. He is succeeded in 
his titles and estates by George 

_ yiscount Villiers, his eldest son, who 

’ married lady Sarah Fane. His lord- 

_ ship has left another son, the hon. 

William Augustus Henry, in the 
army, who, June 4, 1802, by his 

_Majesty’s authority, assumed and 
took the surname of Mansell, pur- 

‘suant to the will of Louisa Barbara, 
late baroness Vernon; and a son 
born in 1796. His daughters are, 
lady William Russell, lady Anne 
Wyndham, lady Paget, lady S. Bay- 
ley, lady Frances Ponsonby, and 
lady Harriet, unmarried. 

A young clergyman hanged him- 
self at Northampton, said to be the 
son of the unfortunate captain Do- 
nellan, who suffered, a few years 
ago, for the murder of sir Theedo. 
sius Boughton, hart. 
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Found drowned in the new river, 
Anne Bonney. It appeared, by the 
evidence of Mr. Thorpe, a sieve- 
maker in Spital-fields, who owned 
the body, that the deceased was dis- 
charged from his service, as a house= 
keeper, in June last, she being in a 
constant state of drunkenness. One 
of the witnesses, a hair-dresser in 
Shoreditch, stated, that the deceased 
had informed him, while dressing 
her hair, that she had chosen the 
new river for her bed, She was 
seen by one of the jurymen, in 
Clerkenwell parish, very much 
inebriated, at 10 o’clock the pre- 
ceding night. 

25th. At Southill, co. Somerset, 
Mrs. Strode, wife of col. $,.of the 
loyal Bath volunteers, and daughter 
of the late sir Henry Parker, of 
Warwickshire. 

This night, at a little after 11, at 
his house in Grosvenor-street, his 
reyal highness prince William Hen- 
ry, duke of Gloucester. 

At Peterhead, in Scotland, whi- 
ther she went for the recovery of her 
health, after several years severe 
and inexpressible affliction, Mrs: 
Campbell, of Fornighty. The cause 
of her bitter aggravation of misfor= 
tune and death arose from a broken 
heart, occasioned by the fall of her 
darling son, captain Campbell, of the 
37th foot, in a duel, some time ago, 
on the island of St. Vincent. 

26th. At Bury, Suffolk, in her 
76th year, Mrs. Davers, a maiden 
lady, sister of sir Charles D. bart. and 
aunt to the present earl of Bristol. 

28th. At her seat at Richmond, 
the hon. Mrs. Lowther, sister to the 
late earl of Lonsdale, the dowager 
countess of Darlington, and the pre- 
sent duchess of Bolton. 

This morning, about fowr-o’clock, 

; Mrs, 
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. Mrs. Rowland, aged about 40, who 
kept a grocer’s shop in South Aud. 
ley-street, put a period to her ex. 
istence, by swallowing three tea- 
spoonfuls of red lead, and after- 
wards thrusting a knife down her 
throat. 

30th. At Hull, aged 72, Mr. 
Andrew Dodgson, of Croft, in Ber- 
wick. His death was occasioned by 
a paralysis of the muscles of his 
tongue and throat, which took 
away the power of swallowing, so 
that he was literally starved to 
death, after having lived 14 days 
without swallowing either meat or 
drink. 

3ist. Mrs. Warren, wife of Mr. 
W. tailor, of Arundel-street, Strand. 
Having watched an opportunity, 
when her servant and children were 
up-stairs, she bolted herself into the 
kitchen, and very nearly severed her 
head from her body with a razor. 
She has left four children, one of 
them very young. 

At Hull, George Robarts, esq. 
formerly of Beverley, in Yorkshire, 
and brother to Abraham R. esq. 
M. P. for Worcester. 

Lately, in the West Indies, of the 
yellow fever, captain Johu Ormsby, 
brother to C. M. QO. esq. M. P. for 
Catherlogh. 

At Jamaica, aged 118, a woman 
named Mills, who was followed to 
the grave by 295 of her children, 
grand-children great grand-children, 
and great great grand-children ; 60 
of whom, named Ebanks, belong to 
the regiment of militia for St. Eliza- 
beth’s parish. . For 97 years she 
had practised the art of midwifery ; 
in which time she is said to have 
brought 143,000 persons into the 
world. She fellowed her business 
till within a few days of her death, 
and retained her senses to the last. 
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At Mohegan, in America, aged 
120, Martha, widow of Zacara, one 
of the nobility of the Mohegan tribe 
of Indians, and many years an 
agent from that tribe to the general 
assembly at Connecticut. 

Killed, in an attempt to cut out 
some French gun-boats on thecoast 
of .Sardinia, lieutenant Richard 
Tickell, of the Phoebe frigate, eldest 
son of the late Richard T. esq. one 
of the commissioners of stamps, and 
nephew to R. B. Sheridan, esq. and 


sir Robert Barclay. 


At Booterstown, aged 38, Francis 
Yelverton, esq. nephew to the late 
lord viscount Avonmore. 

Near Ranelagh, in Ireland, aged 
118, Mrs. Bridget Kavannah, who 
has left four sons, the eldest aged 
near 100. 

In Dublin, much lamented by his. 
acquaintance and numerous tenan-« 
try, the hon. sir John Dillon, bart. 
and a baron of the holy Roman em- 
pire, which title was conferred on 
him and all his male descendents in 
1782, by the late emperor Joseph, 
accompanied by a very flattering 
letter, on account of his exertions in 
parliament to serve his country, by 
granting liberty to Roman catholics | 
to realize property in their native 
land. ; 

At Dublin, sir Thomas Leighton, — 
bart. and banker, who was one of 
the many instances that ** honesty is 
the best policy.” He was very’ 
early in lifean humble trader, in the — 
town of Strabane, in the North of 
Ireland, and proving unsutcessful, ~ 
he went in search of better fortune to. 
the East Indies, as a soldier in the’ 
company’s service. He was a man 
of talent, and of a strong mind, and 
rendered himself extremely useful by 
having, ina very short time, acquired */ 
a knowledge of the Oriental lan~— 

guagese 
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guages. It was his good fortune to 
be confined in the same prison with 
the late general Matthews, who, 
previous to his unfortunate catas- 
trophe, entrusted to the care of Mr. 
Leighton jewels and property to an 
immense amount, to be delivered to 
his family if he should effect his 
escape ; and to ensure his zeal and 


’ punctuality, he presented him with 


a considerable sum. Being some 
time afterwards employed as an in- 
terpreter, he took advantage of the 
first opportunity that offered to 
escape. After assuming various 
disguises, and encountering many 
perilous adventures, he arrived in 
London, and waiting on Mrs, Mat- 
thews, delivered to her the last let- 
ter of her husband, together with 
thetreasure. By her, his fidelity is 
said to have been rewarded- with 
20,0001. He immediately wrote to 
Treland, to inquire for a beloved 
wife and child, whom he had left 
behind him, and sent a sum of money 
to discharge his debts. He found, 
that his wife, whom he had left 
young, handsome, and unprotected, 
had, by honest industry, supported 


herself and her daughter, then ten 


years of age, and given her an edn- 
cation superior to her humble means. 


_ He now took a handsome house in 


Stephen’s green, Dublin; the seat 


belonging to the late lord chief baron 


Foster, father of the Irish chancellor 
of the exchequer, near Dublin, was 
purchased, and new carriages were 
built for him. But an inactive life 
had no charms for him, and he em- 
barked the greatest part of his for- 
tune ina banking-house, which has 
M very successful. Wady Leigh- 
ton, whose amiable manners endear- 
ed her to all ranks, died some time 
ince, and left a numerous family. 
At Weybridge, Surrey, sir Henry 
Vou. XLVIT. 
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Tuite, bart. of Sonagh, near Mul- 
linger, in Ireland. He married 
Miss Elizabeth Cobbe, grand-daugh- 
ter to a former archbishop of Dub- 
lin, and niece to the late marquis of 
Waterford, a lady remarkable for 
her skillin horsemanship, and much 
celebrated as an amateur in painting, 
music, and other polite accomplish- 
ments. 

At Twickenham, aged 85, lady 
Wintringham, relict of sir Clifton 
W. who died at the age of 84, Jan. ° 
10, 1794. She was an extraordi- 
nary and masculine person, and 
lived after his death on an income of 
4000]. per annum. At her death 
20,0001. devolves to his nephew, 
Clifton Wheate, esq. of Stanmore. 

Sep. ist. At her house at East 
Burnham, near Maidenhead, Berks, 
aged 65, Mrs. Stephenson, relict of 
Henry S. esq. and mother of the 
countess of Mexborough. ; 

At the rectory-houseat Radnage, 
Bucks, of which he had been rector 
37 years, and aged 75, the rev. 
Charles William Tonyn, brother ta 
the late general T. 

$d. At Vienna, after a short ill- 
ness, Richard Meade, second eart 
of Clanwilliam in the kngdom of 
Ireland, viscount Clanwilliam, baron 
Guilford, and a baronet. He was 
born in May 1776. His lordship: 
married, at Schuschitz, in Bohemia, 
the countess of Thunn, third daugh- 
ter of Joseph count of Thunn, and 
Wilhelmina countess of Ulfield, one 
of the most ancient families in Ger- 
many. Her ladyship died in child-. 
bed, August 8, 1800, at Vienna, 
and left three children ; Richard the 
present earl, now ten years old, - 
and two daughters very young. » His 
lordship, secondly, married, at 
Vienna, July 6, 1805, the dowager- 
lady Shuldham, a very amiable 

Kk lady 
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ady, who has to bewail his loss be- 

fore two months of their nuptial 
happiness had been completed. It 
is related of his first lady, who was 
of very interesting and engaging 
manners, that she aivorded her royal 
highness the princess of Wales an 
opportunity of displaying her bene- 
volence and aflability in her way to 
this country. By some accident her 
ladyship’s cloaths and necessary 
supplies had been sent off in another 
vessel. When her royal highness 
and suite went on board the packet, 
to take their passage for England, 
being informed of the rank and si- 
tuation of her fellow-traveller, her 
royal highness supplied her with 
cloaths, and paid her ladyship every 
attention during her passage. 

At Diseworth, co. Leicester, in 
consequence, of being stung by a 
wasp in a vein on the back of one 
of his hands, the preceding day, Mr. 
Sperrey. 

4th. The day on which she com- 
pleted her 100th year, Mrs. Gar- 
rand, relictof the late Mr. G. former- 
lya respectable and opulent Lisbon 
merchant, but the greatest part of 
whose property was swallowed up 
by the dreadful earthquake which 
destroyed that city in 1755. On 
that fatal occasion Mrs, G. was 
alarmed by a violent shaking of the 
room, and of the chest of drawers 
in which she was depositing some of 
her husband’s linen. She instantly 
fled out of the house, and escaped 
destruction, after seeing a beloved 
Son and daughter overwhelmed in 
that tremendous convulsion. She 
then returned to Engiand ; and hav- 
ing soon afterwards lost her husband, 
retired to Oulton, near Leeds, 
whereshe has ever since resided, and 
where she dicd, retaining her men- 
tal faculties, unimpaired, to the Jast. 
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At Burford bridge, Surrey, aged 
18, Miss, Margaret Fairfax, daugh- 
ter of rear-admiral sir William 
George F. 

5th. In the Downs, on board the 
Jady Jane Dundas Fast Indiaman, 
on his return from Bengal, on ace 
count of ill health, George Arbuth- 
not, esq. late judge at Benares, and 
many years principal secretary to 
the hon. KE. North, governor of - 
Ceylon. 

7th. At Pimlico, in his 40th year, 
John frederick Bernard Gottsched, 
esq. late lieutenant-colonel in the 
60th foot, and inspector of Dutch 
troops. 

8th. Aged 16, Miss Mary Hurst, 
daughter of Robert Hurst, esq. 
M. P. for Shaftesbury. 

9th. At the house of his nephew, 
John Robley, esq. in Russel-square, 
aged 63, Joseph Robley, esq. late 
of the island of Tobago, where he 
had filled the offices of governor and 
perpetual president. He was born 
and educated at Keswick, in Cum- 
berland ; and first introduced the 
plough into the West Indies with 
effect, where, by his superior skill 
in the management of his planta- 
tions, he amassed the wealth of 
30,0001, per annum ; 40,000). of 
which he has bequeathed among his 
relations and friends, and the re. 
mainder to his aforesaid nephew and 
heir. 

10th. In the palace of Haga, at 
Stockholm, aged two years and nine 
months, his royal highness Charles 
Gustavus, grand duke of Finland, 
second son of their majesties of 
Sweden. . 

12th. At Mamhead house, in her 
73d year, Dorothy countess of Lis- 
burne, relict and second wife of 
Wilmot earl of Lisburne, in Ireland. 
She was eldest daughter of John 

hafto, 
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Shafto, esq. of Whitworth, co. Dur- 
ham; married to his lordship April 
19, 1763, and had by him one son, 
John, and two daughters. 

13th. At his house in Glouces. 
ter-place, New Road, Mary-la- 
Bonne, Philip Rogers Bearcroft, esq. 
late commissary-general of accounts 
tothe Leeward Island, and one of 
the commissioners for investigating 
the accounts of the army expendi- 
ture in the West Indies. 

After a short illness, in the 11th 
year of his age, sir James Tilney 
Long, bart. son of the late sir James 
Tilney, by his second wife, Cathe- 
rine Windsor, eldest sister of the 
late earl of Plymouth. The Tilney 
property, which devolves on the 
distant branches of the Long family, 
is said to amount to 25,0001. peran- 
num, and nearly 300,000l. in the 
funds. 

16th. At Derby, after a few days 
illness, aged 46, Mrs. Archdall, wife 
of Richard A, esq. M. P. for Dun. 
dalk, Ireland. 

17th. At Fladong’s hotel, in Ox- 
ford-street, of a violent disorder of 
the chest and stomach, in his 31st 
year, colonel the hon. William 
Eardley, second son of lord E. 

‘20th. In Belfast, Ireland, in his 
82d year, Edward Hunt, esq: late 
major in the 39th foot, ‘and. since 
captain of invalids. 

2ist. At Escot, Devon, the in- 
fant son of sir John Kennaway, 
bart. 

At Walthamstow, Essex, the 

youngest son of Mr. Mildred, 
banker, of White Hart court, 
Gracechurch-street. Amusing him- 
self with drawing a boat, he was 
drowned in a pond in his father’s 
garden, where he was not found till 
two hours after. The family have 
since totally quitted the house, 
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22d. In the royal arsenal at 
Woolwich, co. Kent, Mrs. Phipps, 
widow of general P, of the roy al en. 
gineers, 

23d. In Tilney-street, May-fair, 
aged upwards of 90, deplored by 
her numerous relations and friends, 
Mrs. Munster, the eldest of three 
Surviving sisters of the late earl Cam 
den, relict of colonel Herbert M. 
lieutenant-governor of Fort St, 
Phillip’s, Minorca. She bore a lin- 
gering illness with fortitude and un- 
impaired faculties. 

24th. Mr..W. Byrne, of Titch- 
field-street, Mary-la-Bonne, an en- 
graver of the first eminence, whose 
works will prove his best monument. 
- 26th. At Lime-house, aged 82, 
without having experienced, until 
the day of his death, an hours ill- 
ness, a man named Joyce. From 
the age of 20 he had been in the 
daily practice of drinking six pots 
of porter, but frequently exceeded 
that allowance. By an estimate 
lately made by himself it appears 
that he had drank 32,054 gallons, 
or nearly 300 buts. 

27th. This afternoon Mr. Cole 
well, of Newnham, brandy-mer- 
chant, left Gloucester, on horseback, 
with a considerable sum of money, 
intending to return home. On the 
morning of the 29th his horse was 
found in the meadow on the south 
side of Over Causeway, adjoining 
that city, with the stirrups and reins 
of the bridle cut off, a deep cut as if 
with a sharp instrument, on the near 
side of the saddle, and the off side 
ripped, probably by the spur, on 
Mr. C, being dragged from his 
horse. . The stirrups and one spur 
were found, at a short distance from 
each other, just beyond the bridge 
over the Severn at that city ; and 
Mr. C.’s pocket-book was found in 
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the river, several:miles below that 
place, stripped of all its contents, 
except a draft for 1001. The body 
of the unfortunate gentleman was 
found covered with leaves, early the 
next morning, in a Jane near Min- 
sterworth, between three and four 
miles from Gloucester. 

At Enniskillen, capt. Sir James 
Rivers, bart. of the 3d .dragoon 
guards. Whileonashooting party at 
Nixon-hall, in company with cap- 
tains Fancott and Platt, of the 50th 
foot, Sir James’s gun unfortunately 
went off, and killed him almost in- 
stantaneously. 

29th. In Fitzroy-square, the hon. 
Smith Barry, uncle to the present 
earl of Barrymore. 

At Tunbridge- Wells, the lady of 
Sir George Buggin, of Great Cum- 
berland-place, knight. Her re- 
mains were interred by torch-light, 
at St. Dunstan’s in the East, where 
a funeral sermon was preached. 

At his seat, Clerk-hill, county 
of Lancaster, Sir James Whalley 
Smythe Gardener, bart. so created 
Dec. 28, 1782. 

At Tortola, on their passage from 
St. Vincent to Bristol, on board the 
ship Eliza, major Butler, and capt. 
Wallace, -of the 90th foot. 

Lately, his imperial majesty Des- 
salines, emperor of Hayti, and king 
of St. Domingo. He is to be suc- 
ceeded by his imperial highness 
prince Christophe, who was born a 
slave on theisland of St. Christopher, 
whence he takes hisname. He was 
a tailor by trade, prior to the year 
1793, and was the property of a 
French lady who resided at Cape 
Francois. He speaks the French 
language very fluently, and is alto- 
gether less of the savage than Dessa- 
lines. The death of the latter, may, 
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perhaps, lead to some change in the 
affairs of St. Domingo. 

At Paris, aged 73, M. Anquetil 
du Perron, a member of the Ancient 
Aeademy of Inscriptions and Belles 
Lettres, and of the National Insti- 
tute, historiographer to the archives 
of foreign relations, one of the most 
celebrated of the literati of Europe. 
He has left a great number of ma- 
nuscripts, from which the science he 
so successfully cultivated will derive 


/new benefit. For M. Silvestre de 


Sacy, in pronouncing his funeral 
oration over the tomb of his friend, 
solemnly renewed the engagement 
he made with him before his death,’ 
to complete the works which he has 
left unfinished. F 

Oct. 1. In consequence of a: fall 
from his horse, on the preceding 
evening, as he was returning from 
Droitwich to Worcester, in his 22d 
year, capt. J. Bird, of the 96th 
foot. His remains were interred in 
St. Oswald’s burying-ground with 
military honours, attended by the 
two regiments of Hereford volun- 
teers, and all the officers quartered 
in Worcester, including those of the 
Loyal Worcester volunteers. 

John Stables, of Horsforth, gent. 
was this evening found hanging in a 
barn near his own house. The jury, 
after examining several witnesses as 
to the state of mind of the deceased, 
found a verdict of lunacy. He was 
brother and heir to Mr. William 
Stables, who was cruelly murdered 
in bed, in his house, in the night of 
the 26th of July last, since which 
dreadful event the mind of the de- 
ceased has appeared in a very per- 
turbed and dejected state. On the 
morning of his death, Mr. Stables 
breakfasted with his sister, Mrs. 
Clark, of Low-hall, Horsforth, with 

; whom 
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whom he had for some weeks re- 
sided, and whese house he left on 
horseback, with the professed in- 
tention of riding to Leeds ; but, as 
appears from the sequel, he rode 
only to his own house, which was 
unoccupied, put up his horse in an 
out-house, and is supposed to have 
soon after committed the fatal act, 
as his body, when discovered in the 
evening, was perfectly cold; from 
which circumstance it is conjectured 
that he must have been suspended 
for several hours. He died pos- 
sessed of freehold property to the 
amount of upwards of 1701. a-year. 
The Gazette of Saturday, Oct. 19, 
announces his majesty’s pardon to 
any person concerned in the murder 
ef Mr. Witliam Stables, of Hors- 
forth, near Leeds, cloth-manufac- 
turer (except the person who com- 
“mitted the murder) who shall disco- 
yer his accomplice or accomplices ; 
and a reward of 100 guineas is of- 
fered to any person making such 
discovery, by Mr. James Stables of 
Leeds, fell-monger, and Mr. Wm. 
Clark of Horsforth, farmer, brother 
and brother-in-law to the deceased ; 
and a farther reward of 100 guineas 
is also offered by the inhabitants of 
Horsforth, to be paid on conviction 
of any one or more of the offenders. 

2nd. At Paris, the senator Ple- 
ville Pelet, and a vice-admiral of 
France. 

At Brighthelmstone, in her 45th 
year, of a decline, which had been 
of considerable duration, that once 
popular singer and actress, Mrs. 
Crouch, whose beauty and talents 
have been a subject of admiration 
to every poct and critic for the last 
five and twenty years. She was a 
Miss Phillips, the daughter of a so- 
licitor. At a very early age she 


displayed such powers of voice, and, 
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such a natural taste for music, that . 
he determined to cultivate the talent> 
She made her first appearance in her 
eighteenth year, in the year of the 
riots, 1780, in the character of 
Mandane, in the serious opera of 
‘¢ Artaxerxes.” Her appearance 
was that of a meteor; it dazzled, 
from excess of brilliancy, every 
spectator; her success was un- 
bounded ; she made a sort of epoch 
in the theatre, and was pursued 
and idolized by the town. In an 
evil hour she gave her hand to Mr. 
Crouch, a midshipman, whose 
showy person and address won her 
affections. They were married at 
Twickenham-church, and in that 
union she found nothing but misery. 
With the secret load upon her heart 
of ill usage at home, she sought for 
happiness with the most dazzling 
and illustrious of lovers; she sepa- 
rated from her husband on the oc- 
casion, but made him a provision to 
which he was not entitled by his 
conduct. For several years past she 
has lived with Mr. Kelly the singer. 
Her remains were interred in Bright- 
helmstone church-yard, on the 6th. 

At Olveston, county of Glou- ° 
cester, the infant sen of capt. Gas- 
coigne, R. N, 

4th. At Brompton, in her 72d 
year, lady Temple, widow of. the 
late Sir Richard Temple, bart. of 
Kemsey, county of Worcester. 

This afternoon the body of a na- 
val officer floated on shore near the 
Martello tower, No. 11, in Peven- 
sey-bay, on the coast of Sussex. By 
a commission found in one of his 
pockets, signed in August last, it 
appears he was Lieut. Webb Smith, 
of the Wrangler gun-brig. 

At Cheltenham, David Scott, esq. 
M. P. for the Scotch burghs of St. 
Andrew, Perth, &c. His house was 
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among the foremost, if not actually 
the first private one, engaged in 
the East-India trade. It has esta- 
blished regularly an overland ex- 
press to and from India ; a measure 
only occasionally resorted to by Go- 
vernment, Mr. S. had for many 
years laboured under a disease, the 
cause of which had baffled the saga~- 
city and skill of the most eminent 
medical men in the kingdom. He 


directed that his body should be’ 


opened after his death, that the seat 
and cause of his complaint might be 
aseertained for the benefit of man- 
kind ; which was accordingly done 
by a very eminent surgeon and ana~- 
tomist, Mr. Frye, of Gloucester, 
when his disease was found to have 
been a sehyrrus in the pylorus.— 
His remains were interred in the fa- 
mily vault, in Mary-la-Bonne, bury- 
ing-ground, attended by his rela- 
tions and most intimate connexions 
and friends; and conduéted with 
great solemnity, but in that plain 
unostentatious manner, so consist- 
ent with the uniform tenor of his 
life. 

J. Rooke, esq. of Bigswear. 
house, a general of his majesty’s 
forces, colonel of the 38th regiment 
of foot, and M. P. for thecounty of 
Monmouth. He was sporting on 
the Trellick hills, and had just fired 
at a bird, when he fell dead from 
his horse in an apoplexy! He had 
represented Monmouthshire in se. 
veral successive parliaments; and 
might be truly styled a gentleman of 
the Old English School, being of an 
open, social, and most affable dispo. 
sition; indeed, in the extensive cir- 
cle of his acquaintance, no charaéter 
could be more esteemed, or. more 
respected. 

5th. At Worcester, Capt. Hard- 
castle, of Bath, he had only arrived 
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on that day from Malvern, accom. 
panied by a friend, with whom he 
was walking up Broad-street, when. 
he was taken with an apoplectic fit, | 
and taken to an inn, where he soon, 
expired. 1 

This morning, William Winter- 
pen, a bricklayer’s labourer, was at 
work repairing the roof of a house 
in Richmond ; just as he got to the 
top of the ladder, he fell backwards 
into a wheelbarrow, and was killed 
on the spot. The woman, whose 
house was repairing, dreamed two 
night previously to the accident, that 
the deceased fell from the top of her 
house into a wheelbarrow. She 
told him her dream the next morn- 
ing, and was continually cautioning 
him to take care, till the fatal acci- 
dent happened ; it is rather remark- 
able that he had used a hod to fetch 
his bricks in till that day, when he 
got a wheelbarrow. 

Of a locked-jaw, in St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital, in her 33d year, 
Mrs. Mary Newton, wife of Mr. 
N. baker of Enfield. On the Sa- 
turday preceding she had undergone 
a painful amputation of the right 
thigh, near the hip joint; which, 
till the fatal symptom of trismus 
took place, had every appearance 
of terminating happily. ‘The ope-« 
ration was performed with great 
skill, tenderness, and humanity, by 
Mr. Ramsden, with the assistance _ 
of Sir Charles Blicke, Sir James 
Earle, Mr. Abernethy, Dr. Sher- 
win, and Mr. Clark, surgeon of 
Enfield, and several other gentle. 
men, whose curiosity had been ex~' 
cited by the singularity of the case. 
A tumour, intimately conneéted 
with a diseased state of the bone (a 
spiculous kind of exostosis), occu. 
pying nearly the whole of the. 
thigh, had gradually increased, dur= 
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ing seven or eight years, to an enor- 
mous magnitude, weighing upwards 
of forty pounds. While this swell- 
ing was in progress, she had been 
the mother of three children, all 
now living, the eldest three years 
old, and the youngest two months. 
We understand that a cast has been 
taken of the limb in plaster of Paris ; 
but we regret that it had not been 
’ previously injected, because there 
can be no doubt that the pressure 
of so large a tumour must have ren- 
dered the femoral artery completely 
impervious, and, consequently, that 
the limb, together with the great 
mass of sebaceous accumulation, 
must have been for some years sup- 
plied with the necessary circulation 
by the anastomosing branches alone. 
This would have added one to the 
cases on which the Medical Specta- 
tor founded his proposal for curing 
the popliteal aneurism, by an im- 
provement in the application of the 
tourniquet, thereby obviating the 
necessity of the very painful and 
_ dangerous separation at first pro- 
posed by the late John Hunter. 
We hope this may serve as a call 
upon the author of that useful and 
entertaining work, the Medical 
Spectator, to complete his third 
volume, which he appears to have 
abandoned in so unaccountable a 
manner. 

8th. This morning, between 8 
and 9, a young man, named Robert 
Whiting, clerk to Messrs. Anson 
and co. distillers, Stanhope-street, 
Clare-market, shot himself through 
the head with a pistol, in his bed- 
room. A brother clerk of the de- 
ceased slept in an adjoining room to 
his, He rose about $ that morn- 
ing, called to the deceased, and said 
he was going down stairs to break- 


fast, The deceased said he would 
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follow himina few minutes. He had 
but just sat down to the breakfast- 
table, when he heard the discharge 
of a pistol, and it not being known 
whence it proceeded, and the de- 
ceased not coming to breakfast at 
the appointed time, suspicion arose 
that something had happened to 
him, and several of the household 
went to his room door, which they 
found fastened ; and, calling to the 
deceased, received no answer; they 
then proceeded to break it open, 
when they discovered the deceased 
on the floor, with another pistol 
lying near him, and loaded. He 
had put on a clean shirt, and dres- 
sed himself, except putting on his 
coat, No cause could be assigned 
for the rash act. On examination, 
his accounts were found to be cor- 
rect. ‘The coroner’s jury sat on the 
body; and, on the evidence of seve - 
ral witnesses, it appeared that the 
deceased was subject to very violent 
head.aches, which made him at cere 
tain times not know what he was 
doing; they brought in a verdict of 
lunacy. 

The reigning duke of Brunswick 
Oels, general of infantry, in the 
Prussian service, and knight of the 
order of the black eagle, &c. &c. 
He was on a visit to the ducal court 
of Weimar, and was carried off by 
an hemorrhoidal attack, aged 65. 
By his death the sovereignty of the 
principality of Oels devolves to 
prince William of Brunswick. 

9th. Ensign David Blacklock, of 
the Dumfrieshire militia. He died 
soon after receiving a mortal wound 
in one of his thighs, in a duel with 
lieut. William Nimmo, of the Ber- 
wickshire militia, on Musselburgh- 
links, near Edinburgh, 

10th. In his 49th year, John 
Bennet, esq. president of the royat 
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college of surgeons, at Edinburgh. 
While on a shooting-party, at 
Wemyss-castle, in the act of firing, 
his fowling-piece burst, and killed 
him. 

_ 11th. Aged 77, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Patmore, widow of Mr. James P. 
farmer, of Birchanger, Essex, at the 
time of whose death 18 children 
followed him to the grave. There 
is a singular coincidence of circum- 
stances between the above Mrs. 
Patmore and her husband’s nicee, 
Mrs. Trott: they have each had 18 
children; Mrs. P. 10 girls and 8 
boys, Mrs. T. 10 boys and 8 girls. 
They brought them all up to be 
men and women before any of them 
died : they were both widows many 
years, living in the same parish, and 
both their husbands were farmers. 

At Perth, after a few days illness, 
in his 52d year, George Kinnaird, 
baron Kinnaird of Insture, in Scot- 
land; whose loss will be long and 
deeply felt by those who were ho- 
noured with his friendship. He is 

Sncceeded in titles and estates by 
his eldest son, the hon. Charles 
Kinnaird, M. P. for Leominster. 
At the general election in 1790, his 
lordship was thrown out of the 
Scotch representative peerage, and 
never again re-elected. 

13th. At Barachny-house, in 

Scotland, in her 75th year, Char- 
lotte duchess dowager of Athol, and 
Baroness Strange, in her own right, 
lady of Man, and sole heiress of the 
Asle of Man. She was daughter of 
James second duke of Athol, wi- 
dow of John the late duke, and 
mother of the present duke, besides 
whom, she has left six younger chil- 
dren. By her death the Irish an- 
nuity of 20001. per annum is extin- 
guished: that annuity was granted 
' 701765, In addition to the sum of 
70,000]. in purchase of the sove- 
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reignty- of the Isle of Man, to Jolin 
the late duke, her grace Charlotte 
his wife, or the survivor of them.’ 
Her remains were deposited in the — 
family vault at Dunkeld. 

14th. Suddenly, at his house in 
York-street, much lamented, Fr. A. 
F. Beckwith, .esq. third son of the 
late major-general B. a brigadier- 
general of his majesty’s forces, ma- 
jor of the 37th foot, and one of the 
commissioners for military enquiry, 
which appointment he had recently 
received, while acting as assistant 
adjutant-general of the southern 
district. Se lisa ‘ 

At his seat, Nostell park, near 
Pontefract, aged 30, sir Rowland 
Wynne, bart. He succeeded his 
father, sir Rowland, in 1795, and 
served the office of sheriff of York- 
shire in 1799. On. the Q1st inst. 
his body was deposited in the family 
vault at Wragby. A large con. 
course of people attended on this 
solemn occasion, which was con- 
ducted with uncommon regularity, 
and in a style of magnificence seldom 
seen in that neighbourhood, John 
Williamson, esq. Shepley Waison, 
esq. Miss Williamson, Mrs. Watson, 
and the stewards, appeared as chief 
mourners. All his tenantry were 
invited to pay this last tribute to his 
memory ; and every one who had in 
any way been engaged in rendering 
services to the family received a to- 
keh of mournful remembrance of 
the loss of a patron. His nephew, 
John Williamson, esq. a youth in 
his 12th year, succeeds to his valua- 
ble estates. 

6th. In the neighbourhood of Ne- 
nagh, co. Tipperary, in Ireland, as 
Miss Archer, second daughter of J. 
A. esq. M. D. and Miss Poe, daugh- 
ter of William P. e3q. of Donny- 
brook, were taking an airing in a 
jaunting-car, the horse took fright, 


and 
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and overturned the ladies, the for- 
mer of whom was killed on the spot, 
and the latter had a leg broken. 

In Percy-street, in childbed of a 


daughter, Mrs. Second, a celebrated, 
Her 


oratorio and concert-singer. 
professional talents and abilities 
were well known and admired by 
the public; and in private life she 
was greatly respected and esteemed. 
She has lett five children. 

This night, at half past 11, two 
gentlemen passing through Lin- 
¢oln’s-inn-fields, discovered a well- 
dressed man leaning against a post, 

groaning bitterly. He complained 
of shortness of breath, and added 
that he had but a few minutes to live. 
The gentlemen asked his address, 
and he had just strength to articu- 
late ‘‘ No. 23, Charles-street, Hat- 
ton-gardon,”’ before he expired. 
The body was put inte a coach 
without delay, and conveyed to the 
house of Mr. Dale, surgeon, of 
Charles-street, but all attempts to 
restore life were fruitless. He was 
a very respectable man, named 
Manly, and resided where he had 

said; was a widower, With six chil- 
dren. 

17th. Suddenly, at Bath, aged 80. 
Susannah-Louisa, dowager Lady St. 

John, of Bletsoe, daughter of Peter 
Simmond, esq. merchant in Win- 
_chester-street, near Broad-street, 
London, and married to John, 11th 
lord St. John, 1755, who died 1767, 
at Nice. 

Universally esteemed, at the 
house of her daughter, lady Moles- 
worth, in Upper Brook - street, 
Grosyenor-square, in her 78th year, 

rs. Charity Ourry, relict of Paul 
Henry O. esq. of the navy, and 
Commissioner of his majesty’s dock- 
yard at Plymouth. She was the 
daughter of the right hon. George 
Treby, of Plympton, co, Devon, 
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and of Charity his wife, who was’ 
co-heiress of Roger Hele, of Graton 
and Halwell, in the said county, 
the last branch of that once nume- 
rous and respectable family. Her 
remains, together with those of her 
grandson, Lewis Montague, infant 
son of Paul Treby Treby, of Plymp- 
ton, esq. were deposited in the fa- 
mily-vault in Plympton church the 
2d instant. 

18th. At South Lambeth, after 
long illness, Mrs. Hook, -wife of 
the eminent composer. Her virtues 
and accomplishments were well 
known; as an authoress and an ar- 
tist, her productions are highly va- 
lued. 

19th. By cutting his throat in a 
hackney-coach, which he had taken 
from the stand in the Borough, and 
ordered to drive to Vauxhall, and 
thence back again to the Borough, 
aged about 26, Mr. Thomas Nor- 
man, a Jew, clerk to Mr Mark 
Sprott, who had for some time la- 
boured under a depression of spirits, 
amounting almost to derangement. 

20th. Lady Bruce, of Stenhouse, 
in Scotland, 

21st. Found dead in her bed, to 
which she had retired the night be- 
fore in perfect health, the lady of 
sir John Lees, bart. of Black Rock, 
near Dublin. 

Off Cape Trafalgar, in the ever- 
memorable engagement between the 
British fleet, under the command of 
lord viscount Nelson, and the com- 
bined fleets of France and Spain, 
captain Charles William Adair, of 
the royal marines, who shared the 
same fate, and on board the same 
ship, with the noble commander ia 
chief, being struck with a musket- 
shot which put a period to his life. 
Atan early age, captain A. obtain- 
ed a commission in the marines, and, 
from the commencement of his mili. 
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tary career, he has been actively 
engaged in the cause of his country. 
Endeared by many excellent quali- 
ties toa numerous and respectable 
acquaintance, he will long live in 
their remembrance, The propriety 
with which he discharged the vari- 
ous duties of life was exemplarily 
conspicuous, uniformly displaying 
the most amiable deportment and 
instructive example.’ In his profes- 
sional capacity he was zealous, as- 
siduous, and exact, As ason, a 
husband, parent, friend, and mas- 
ter, he was beloved and respected in 
each walk of life. His mind was 
cheerful, his manners gentle, and his 
heart benevolent: he possessed that 
- happy disposition which the wise 
man ranks among the greatest bles- 
Sings, and which retains little of 
that baleful inheritance which is 
supposed to be derived from our 
first parents. Few men have by 
their death occasioned a more gene- 
ral impression of regret and sor- 
row: as he was universally esteem- 
ed, so is he universally lamented : 
it may be said he has left the world 
without anenemy. ‘To his country 
and to his friends his loss is great 
indeed; but, alas! how much 
greater to his poor afflicted widow, 
whose only consolation will be the 
remembrance of his virtues. This 
sketch of his character, drawn by 
one who esteemed and Joved him, is 
presented as a tribute no less due 
to justice and truth, than to the me- 
mory of departed friendship and 
worth. 

In the late glorious action with 
the combined fleets, lieut. W.A. 
Ram, ‘son of col. Ram, M. P. for 
the county of Wexford, Ireland. 

At Ballindeen,in Scotland, theseat 
of lady Wedderburn, lady Kinnaird, 
having survived the shock occasioned 


by thedeath of lord K. only ten days. 
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She was the daughter of the late 
Griffith Ransom, esq. banker, of 
Pall Mall. Though the late lord 
Kinnaird was possessed only of an 
estate of 1000]. a year when he 
married, he died seised of full 
i0, Oool. per annum in landed pro- 
perty alone. The present lord 
K. is at Vienna, whence he will 
find some dificulty in returning to 
England, on account of the positions 
of the French armies. 

This evening, as Mr. Holt, a 
quarter-master of the 1st dragoon- 
guards, who had been to Bright- 
helmstone on military business, 
was returning to his station at 
Arundel, he mistook his road, be- 
tween the -Pad public-house and 
Lancing, and rode into a deep pool, 
wherein he was found dead the 
next day, with his horse alive by 
his side, having his head only above 
the water, whence the animal was 
extricated with great difficulty. He 
has left a wife and two or three 
children. 

At Ackthorpe, near Louth, co. 
York, in the prime of life, Mrs. 
Chatterton, wife of Robert C. esq. 
Her death was occasioned by a 
piece of lighted paper lying on the 
floor, which, on the 17th, caught 
her cloaths, and burnt her in so 
shocking a manner as to render me- 
dical aid useless. 

Burat to death, in consequence 
of his shirt taking fire, while left 
a few minutes by his mother at play 
with other children, aged 5 years, a 
son of Robert Baines, of Candles- 
by, co. Lincoln. 

At the house of Robert Holt 
Leigh, esq. M. P. in Duke-street, 
Westminster, i in his 52d year, Wil- 
liam Clarke, esq. banker of Liver- 
pool. Asa scholar, his acquire. 
ments were of the very first order 3 
and as a man of taste in the various 

departments 
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departments of the fine arts, his 
opinions were always judicious and 
correct. 
Italy, in the early part of his life, 
which country he visited for the 
restoration of his health, his inti- 
mate friend Mr. Roscoe, and the 
public at large, are indebted for 
many of the valuable documents in 
the celebrated History of Lorenzo 
de Medici; in particular, all the 
unpublished poems of Lorenzo were 
cepied by his own hand from the 
manuscripts in the Laurentia libra- 
ry ; services which assisted in laying 
the foundations of that other work, 
which Mr. Roscoe has lately given 
to the world in his Life and Penti- 
ficate of Leo the Tenth. During 
his lingering and hopeless illness, 
his exertions in the cause of litera- 
ture were unabated ; the whole of 
the proof-sheets of Mr. Roscoe’s 


_ last publication having undergone 


his critical revision, which is atfec- 
tionately mentioned by his friend in 
his preface to the work. 

22d. At his father’s, brigadier- 
gen. Shawe, at Kingsbridge, De- 
yon, in his 23d year, captain Mus- 
grave Shawe, of the 88th foot, who 
was wounded at the storming of Se- 
 ringapatam, in the Hast Indies. 

At Fleurus, co. Roxburgh, in his 
77th year, William Kerr, duke and 
earl of Roxburgh, marquis of Beau- 
mont, earl of Kelso, Cessford, and 
Caverton, viscount Broxmouth, ba- 
ron Kerr, and baron Bellenden, of 
Broughton. He marricd, 1789, 
Mary, daughter of captain Bechi- 
noe, of the royal navy, and niece of 
sir John Smith, of Sydling St. Ni- 
eholas, co. Dorset, bart. by whom 
he has left no issue. By his death, 
captain Gawler, late of the foot- 
guards, who last year, by letters 
patent, took the name of Kerr, 
#acceeds to the whole estate and to 


‘To his exertions while in« Waketield becomes 
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the title of baron Bellenden. The Bri- 
tish earldom and barony of Kerr of 
extinct. His 
grace, who had not been quite two 
years in possession of the title and es. 
tates, never took his seat in the house 
oflords, was formerly a captain in the 
guards, and had, from the preceding 
duke, the slender annuity of 200). 
His remains were interred in the 
family-vault at Bowden. 

23d. At his house near Ports 
mouth, rear-admiral R. Palliser 
Cooper, on the superanuated list, 
who was in his usual good health 
till within half an hour of his death. 

Mr. Robert Sleath, who kept the 
turnpike-gate at Worcester when 
his majesty paid a visitto bp. Hurd, 
some years ago, and from which 
circumstance he was ever afterwards 
‘¢ the man who stopped the 
king.” Impromptu. 

On Wednesday last, old Robert 

Sleath 
Pass’d through the turnpike gate of 
death ; 

To him would death no toll abate 
Who stopp’d the king at Wor’ster 
gate. : 

94th. At East Kirkby, Mr. John 
Carter. There were found in_ his 
house above 500 guineas, in specie, 
tied up in small parcels of five guineas 
each. 

Found murdered, on the road be- 
tween Stockbridge and Winchester, 
about a mile and a half from the 
former place, Mr. James Wigmore, 
sen. a respectable farmer at Knoyle, 
in Hants. He had been to Win- 
chester with a load of cheese, for 
the fair, and was returning on 
horseback the preceding evening, 
when, it issupposed, he was stop~ 
ped by footpads, and that on his re- 
fusing to deliver his money, they 
fired at him, a ball having passed 
through his body, which, from its 

direction 
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direction, was evidently fired by 
some ‘person on foot. The body 
had lain some hours on the road, 
and was quite cold and stiff when 
discovered, by a shepherd, early 
m the morning. His horse was 
at a little distance in a field. Mr. 
W. has left a widow and nine chil- 
dren to lament his fate. ‘Phe mur- 
derers did not effect their purpose 
of robbery, as Mr. Wigmore’s pro- 
perty was all found on him. 

25th. Sir James Malcolm, bart. 
late lieutenant-governor of Sheer- 
mess, 

6th. Aged 26, lieut. John Ferny- 
hough, of Lichfield, He lost his life 
in endeavouring to preserve the lives 
of the crew of the Rayo, Spanish 
three-decker, which was wrecked 
off St. Lucar; he was put on board 
with a party of marines on the 24th, 
after the battle of ‘Trafalgar; on 
the 26th came ona gale from the 
south-west; the prize parted her 
cables and went on shore off St. 
Lucar. Lieutenant I. volunteered 
his services to go in an open boat to 
persuade the Spaniards to send off 
from the shore to save the unfortu- 
nate people of the wreck ; 25 men 
were allotted to go with him, and 
when they had nearly approached 
the beach, a heavy squall upset the 
boat, and 22, including the lieut. 
perished. His death is universally 
lamented ; and his loss to the service 
is great, as he was an able and hu- 
mane officer. 

At his house on Blackheath, Ri- 
chard Hulse, esq. brother to the late, 
and uncle to the present sir bdward 
Hulse, of Bremer-house, co. Wilts, 
He was one of the younger sons of 
sir Richard Hulse, bart. (who was 
eminently distinguished in his pro- 
fession, and was physician to both 
their late majesties) by Elizabeth, 
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daughter of sir Richard Levett, 
knight, lerd mayor of London, 
LYOSS 4 

Aged 56, the rev. Dr. William 
Dun, priest of the catholic chapel 
in Blackburn, co. Lancaster. Ap- 
parently in tolerable health, he was 
going through the duties of his of- 
fice in the chapel, and immediately 
after receiving the sacrament, find- 
ing himself somewhat unwell, he 
stopped a little time at the altar, in 
hope of getting better; but, as he 
could not immediately recover, he 
retired into the vestry, accompanied 
by a gentleman, who observed his 
avitation, and, on being seated in a 
chair, just laid his hand on _ his 
breast, and exclaimed **O God 
bless me, how ill I am!’’ and almost 
instantly expired without a strug- 
gle. 

28th. At Sherborne, in his 67th 
year, much ‘regretted by all who 
knew him, Erle Hawker, esq. late 
surviving son of Peter H. esq. of 
Longparish, Hants. He was many 
years major in the 62d regiment of 
foot, and lately of the 1st regiment 
of the Dorset volunteers. 

Mr. Wass, grocer and shop- 
keeper, of North Muskham, near 
Newark, Notts. About 30 years 
ago, it is supposed, he made a vow 
never to step out of his own house, 
on any account ; and, notwithstand- 
ing the most earnest entreaties of 
his friends, he scrupulously kept his 
vow. 

At 4 o'clock in the morning, at 
his lodgings in John-street, Bath, 
and in his 95th year, the truly rev. 
Daniel Dumaresq, D. D. prebenda- 
ry of Salisbury and Wells. Per- 
haps the uniform conduct of no man 
in this or any other country came 
nearer to that of the primitive chris- 


tians in the apostolic age than that 
of 
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of this venerable divine during his 
very long life. While thé doctor 
“resided in Russia, 1765, to which 
the late empress had invited him 
the year before, to superintend the 
establishment and regulation of se- 
yeral schools intended to be esta- 
blished by her; he received a letter 
from. a lady in England, recom- 
mending Dr. Brown, the celebrated 
author of the Essay of tle Charac- 
teristics, to assist him. According- 
ly, the doctor was invited over, and 
readily embraced thescheme, which, 
finding it extended beyond his ideas 
of the plan, terminated fatally for 
him. ‘The whole of what passed on 
this occasion may be seen in the se- 
cond edition of the Biographia Bri- 

tannica, art. John Brown, II. 663. 
On which it may be sufficient to 
remark, that, however the last 

' transaction may be glossed over by 
the biographer, little doubt remains 
that the doctor’s frenzy was the ef- 

fect of vanity, self-conceit, and 
pride, all disappointed. 

30th. At his house in New Nor- 

folk-street, Mary-la-Bonne, aged 

69, Welbore Ellis Agar, esq. F. R. 
S. one of the commissioners of the 
customs, and deputy-commissary- 
general, next brother of the late vis- 
count Clifden, and elder brother of 

viscount Somerton, archbishop of 
Dublin. His collection of pictures, 

one of the most valuable in this 
country, is said to have cost him 
more than 20,000l. 

- ist. At Dule-castle, Pembroke- 
shire, in his 29th year, after an ill- 
ness of a few weeks, John Allen 
Lloyd, esq. eldest son of col. Lloyd, 
of Mabus, Cardigan, and great ne- 
phew of general Lloyd, of the ar- 
tillery, 

At Kingsland, co, Dorset, Mr. 
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Hood, father of admiral sir Samuel 
Hood, K. B. 

Nov. 3d. William Clay, mariner, 
who was found with his throat cut 
in Grange-court, Carey-street. It 
appeared before the jury, that the 
deceased was taken up by the watch- 
man in Carey-street, who supposed 
him to bea drunken man, but when 
conveyed to the watch-house, they 
discovered his throat cut entirely 
across, in a dreadful manner. Mr. 
Crowther, a surgeon, was immedi- 
ately sent for; he found the de- 
ceased in a desperate state, and 
could only fix his head in such a po- 
sition as to enable him to articulate 
a few words; when he related, that 
he had been knocked down, and 
robbed of ten guineas, and after- 
wards had his throat cut; he also 
stated, that he had been at the 
Three Tuns public-house, in Clare- 
market, at one o’clock in the morn- 
ing, drank a pint of porter there, 
and’ was returning home when he 
was attacked. His language then 
became incoherent, and in four 
hours after he expired. The pro- 
prietor of the Three Tuns attended, 
and stated, that no such description 
of person had been at his house that 
night; and that it was shut up at 
the hour mentioned. A young wo- 
man, who was said to be his wife, 
deposed, that he had been from 
home since Tuesday the 29th ult. 
and she could not tell what had be. 
come of him; he never was accus- 
tomed to drink, and conducted him- 
self always rationally. They had 
been privately married, for some 
time, against her father’s consent ; 
but they had lately obtained that, 
and were to be publicly joined on 
Thursday the 7th instant. When 
the deceased left home, he had 151. 

in 
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in bank notes, and when searched 
after he died, his watch, a small 
box, with a wedding ring, and some 
small trinkets, and a marriage li- 
cence, were found upon him, but 
101. were missing; the other 51. 
were accounted for in the licence 
and trinkets. He had been a sea- 
faring man, frequently went the 
voyage to and from the Hast Indies, 
and was about 40 years of age. The 
jury, after consulting near two hours, 
brought in a verdict of lunacy. 

Ath. At Bourdeaux, Charles De 
la Croix, one of the distinguished 
revolutionists of France, and the 
chief negociator with lord Malmes- 
bury. He died prefect of the de- 
partment of Gironde. 

In Davies-street, after a long ill- 
ness, the hon. Mrs. Maitland, wife 
of col: M. 

At her house in Tunbridge-wells, 
Anne, daughter of William Conolly, 
esq. and sister to Caroline countess 
of Buckinghamshire, relict of George 
Byng, esq. late of Wrotham-park, 
to whom she was married 1767, and 
who died 1789, and by whom she 
was mother of the present M. P. for 
the county of Middlesex. 

In the house of correction, of a 
broken heart, James Stewart, the 
young man recently postillion to 
lord Cardigan, who was sentenced 
to 12 months’ imprisonment, at the 
late Westminster sessions, for throw- 
ing a glass bottle from the two shil- 
ling gallery into the pit of Drury- 
Jane theatre, and therchy wounding 
two women on the 8th of February 
last. He was ina state of intoxica- 
tion when he committed the offence, 
and has been very melancholy ever 
since his confinement. 

7th. At the hot wells, Bristol, of 
a decline, aged 22, the hon, Miss 
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Ruthven, daughter of lord RB,’ the 
oldest baron of Scotland. 

9th. At his house near Ports- 
mouth, major Boisrond, of the:royak 
marines, son of.the late colonel Bz 
who formerly commanded the Ports« 
mouth division of that corps. 

10th, At Windlestone, Miss 
Eden, fifth daughter of sir John HE. 
bart. 

11th. The imperial field-marshal« 
lieutenant Schmidt, who had been 
appointed quarter master-general to 
the Russian army, died the death of 
a hero, after having in a signal man~ 
ner contributed’ to the victory of 
this day, and attacked the enemy in 
flank and rear. ‘The loss of this of- 
ficer, who had been in the service 40 
years, and, during the last war, ac- 
quired distingnished reputation, is 
profoundly felt by his sovereign, by — 
the Russian and Austrian armies, 
and by every one who respects ex 
traordinary merit. [is name is his 
monument, 

12th. At his house in St. Giles’s, — 
Oxford, of a mortification, aged 56, 
the rev. Robert Holmes, D. D. 
rector of Stanton, co. Oxford, canon 
of Salisbury and Christ-church, and. — 
dean of Winchester. He was of - 


New college; M. A. 1774, B. D. 


1787; D.D. 1789; dean of Win-. 
chester 1804. He was appointed 
professor of poetry in the university: 
of Oxford on the death of Mr., 
Warton, 1790. 
14th. At Stockholm, the Cheva- 
lier de Bonligny, the Spanish am- 
bassador at that court. 
At Rowberrow, Somerset, Wand 
Swymmer, esq. of that place, cap-! 
tain in the eastern battalion of the. 
Mendip legion. 
16th. At Colchester, aged 17,ladyr 
Susan Montgomery, second dang) / 
er 
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ter of the late earl of Eglintoun. A 
delicate constitution had induced her 
to try the air of the continent, 
whence she had just returned. 

i7th, This night Mrs. Clarke, of 
the Castle public house at Tooting, 
feeling herself indisposed, desired to 
have some water-gruel made. It 
was then too late to send out for 
oatmeal ; but there was some found 
in the bar, wrapped up in paper. 
It was tasted by Mrs. Clark and her 
husband ; it was also examined by 
her sister and daughter, and they all 
conciuded it was fit for use. Of 
this oatmeal some water-gruel was 
made by the daughter. Myrs. C. 
after taking a little of it, became 
very ill, and continued so till the 
following Sunday the 24th, when she 
died. Her daughter partook of 


some of the gruel, became ill, but 


Soon got better. Nobody knew 
the cause of her illness. On the 
night of Tuesday the 19th, a woman 


2 of the name of Gaston sat up with 
- Mrs. C. who, the next morning de- 


died on the following day. 


sired her to take home to her family 
the remainder of the water-gruel, in 


which wine and brandy had been 
mixed. Mrs, Gaston warmed it up, 


and drank some of it, together with 
her mother and daughter. The lat- 
ter soon recovered, but the mother 
Mrs. 
Gaston was not expected to recover. 
On Monday the 25th a coroner’s 
inquest sat on the bodies of Mrs. 
Clark "and Mrs. Gaston senior ; 
when the jury took all possible pains 
to investigate this most melancholy 
and mysterious business, but could 
ascertain nothing. It is supposed 
that arsenic had been mixed with 
the oatmeal in question, some time 
or other, for the purpose of destroy- 
ing rats ; but how it couldget into the 
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bar of Mrs. C.’s house nobody could 
tell. The affair has excited a great 
sensation at Tooting. 

At Flushing, in Cornwall, in 
her 32d year, Mrs. Burr, wife of 
major-general B. and daughter of 
Thomas B. esq. of Berner’s-street. 

At Edinburgh, the infant son of 
lord viscount Duncan. 

19th. In his 68th year, M. Mes- 
tral de St. Saphorin, the Danish am- 
bassador at the court of Vienna, 
knight of the orders of Danuebrog, 
of the White Eagle, and of St. Sta. 
nislaus. 

In the .king’s mews, Charing- 
cross, in his 60th year, Mr. Frere, 
thirty years coachman to his ma- 
jesty ; and on the same day, Mr. 
William Porter, head postillion to 
his majesty. Both these persons 
were established in his majesty’s 
Service on the same day, and died 
within a few hours of each other. 
Their remains were interred in St. 
Martin’s burying ground, the for. 
mer’s pall was held by six royal 
coachmen, and the latter by six 
grooms. ‘The whole of their max 
jesty’s livery-servants, not on duty, 
attended in their full dress. 

At Flushing, Cornwall, hon. Re- 
ginald Cocks, F. R.S. youngest son 
of lard Somers. 

23d. At his seat at Sidmonton, 
Hants, aged 74, admiral sir Richard 
Kingsmill, bart. He is succeeded in 
his title and Hampshire estates by 
his nephew Robert, son of the late 
Edward K. esq. of Belfont, 

At Muskham-grange, near Newe 
ark, the wife of William Dickenson, 
esq. She was the only surviving 
child of the late John Kenrick, esq. 
proprietor of, and M. P for Blet- 
chingly. 

25th. In Welbeck-street, Caseny 

dishs 
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dish-square, Mrs. Faulkner, mother 
of the late gallant captain F. of the 
royal navy. 

In his 78th year, Lewis Gwynne, 
esq. of Monachty, co. Cardigan. 
He lived very private, though pos- 
sessed of an extensive estate, and ac- 
cumulated an immense fortune, the 
bulk of which he has left to the rev. 
Alban Thomas Jones, of Tulgyn, 
together with his real estate, except 
a small part, which he bequeathed 
to Mr. Edwards, youngest son of 
D. J. Edwards, esq. of Job’s Well, 
mear Caermarthen. He had in his 
house, when he died, such a quan- 
tity of gold that a horse could not 
carry the weight, to convey it to 
Tulgyn, about a mile off, and when 
put on a sledge, it was with diffi- 
culty he could draw it there. ‘The 
amount in gold is 100,000l. besides 
50,0001. in the stocks. His other 
legacies are few, and of no great 
amount. He was generous to the 
poor, always a friend to the neces- 
sitous, and an upright gentleman. 

At his lodgings in Abbey-street, 
Bath, aged 64, Henry Archbould, 
esq. late of Jamaica, the last male- 
descendant of colonel A. who dis- 
tinguished himself at the conquest 
of that island,. where he afterwards 
resided, and became a principal pro- 
prictor. 

After an illness of some weeks, at 
her house in Manchester-street, Man- 
chester-square, lady Char. Hornby, 
only daughtgr of the earl of Derby, 
by lady E. Hamilton, only daughter 
of James sixth duke of Hamilton 
and Brandon, and wife of counsel- 
lor Edmund Hornby, whose sister 
is married to lord Stanley, and who 
was also first cousin to his wife, 
being the son of the rev. Mr. Horn- 
by and lady Lucy Stanley, sister to 
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the earl of Derby; to whom the 
earl, her ladyship’s father, present- 
ed the well-known rectory of Win- 
wick, the richest in England, being 
valued at upwards of 30001. a year. 
Lady Charlotte’s remains were de- 
posited in a vault in Grosvenor 
chapel, for the present. 

26th. At Bath, aged 82, the 
right hon-sir John Skinner, lord 
chief baron of the exchequer, from 
which, ill health obliged him to re- 
tire ; he was also @ privy coun- 
sellor. 

28th. At his house in Cleveland- 
court, St. James’s aged 86, George 
James Williams, esq. son of the ce- 
lebrated lawyer, Peere W. esq. and 
great uncle to the ear! of Guildford. 

At his seat at Walworth, in the 
North of Ireland, in his 67th year, 
the right hon. John Beresford, M. P. 
for the county of Waterford, uncle 
to the marquis of Waterford, and 
brother-in-law of marquis Town- 
send, a lord of trade and plantations, 
a commissioner of the king’s reve- 
nues, taster of wines in the port of 
Dublin, and a privy counsellor in 
Ireland. He was a kind master, 
a sincere friend, a good father, and 
an excellent husband. 

His serene highness Frederick 
Augustus duke of Brunswick, 2d 
cousin to his majesty. 

Dec. 1st. At the palace, Kilken- 
ney, Hugh Hamilton, D. D. bishop 
of Ossory, F. R.S. and M.R.1. A. 
His lordship was bornin 1728 ; was 
educated at Trinity college, Dublin, 
where he obtained a fellowship, and 
was professor of natural history. 
He afterwards was dean of Armaghg 
and, in January 1796, bishop of 
Clonfert; and translated, in January — 
1799, to the see of Ossory. His 
writings, in several branches of — 

aciance, 
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Science, ranked him among the 
brightest ornaments of the univer- 
sity of which he was a member; and, 
from his high character for piety, 
learning, and atiention to the duties 
of his profession, he was promoted 
without solicitation to the espisco- 
pal dignity. 

At Coombe, near Salisbury, ia 
her 73d year, Mrs. Martha Leach 
Street, late of Dinton, Wilts. She 
had a great-grand-father, who lived 
to the age of 104, a grand-father on 
her side to 109, a great-grand-fa- 
ther on her husband’s side to 106, 
and a grand-father to 98, all of 
whom were living, with her and her 
husband’s father on the day of her 
marriage. She died possessed of a 
considerable estate, with part of the 
original building (a curious struc- 
ture), which had been held by her 
family many centuries. 

Sd. In the Isle of Man, aged 38, 
Jord Henry Murray, brother to the 
duke of Athol. 

This night Mr. William Bellinger, 
the storekeeper at Elliot’s brew- 
house in Pimlico, was scalded to 
death in the vat of hot beer. He 
was missing four hours, and was at 
Jast discovered by his lauathorn, 
which was close to the vat. Itis 
supposed he fell in while gauging the 
beer. He has left a family of six 
children. 

Tn Holles-street, Dublin, Mrs. 
Ross, widow of D. Ross, esq. and 
‘sister of lord Hartland. 

Near Bath, Miss Anne Lee, the 
youngest of the celebrated author- 
esses of that name. <A decline rob- 
bed the world of one of its brightest 
ornaments, 

_ 8th. At Salisbury, lieutenant 
| Hillyear Wyndham, of the Ist dra- 
+ guards, youngest son of H, P. 

W. esq. M. P. for Wiltshire. 
~ Vou. XLVIT. 
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At her house, ia the Close, Salis. 
bury, Mrs. Kirkman, widow of 
John K. esq. an alderman of Lon- 
don, for which city he was, in 
1780, returned one of the represen- 
tatives in parliament, but died be- 
fore he took his seat. 

In Grosvenor-place, in advanced 
age, Mrs. Grosvenor, aunt to the 
present earlG. * 

9th. At his house at Upper 
Homerton, near Hackney, county 
of Middlesex, in his 52d year, Paul 
Le Mesurier, esq. alderman of [rows 
gate ward from 1784, sheriff 1786, 
M. P. for Southwark in two parlia~- 
ments ; lord-mayor 1793, colonel of 
the honourable artillery company, 
a director of the honourable Kasts 
India company, &c. &c. 

10th. At Chertsey, Surrey, ia 
his 81st year, ‘’homas Love, senior 
master in the royal navy, who lost 
his leg on board his majesty’s ship 
Prothée, (commanded by the pre-~ 
sent admiral Buckner,) in the vigo- 
rous aétion of the 12th of April, 
1782, under lord Rodney. He was 
the last of those officers who had 
received pensions for their services 
on that memorable day. He has 
left two sons in the navy : Thomas 
Love, master, who was lately em- 
ployed as agent to the commissioners 
of the Spanish detained ships in the 
Mediterranean; and lieut. Love, 
secretary to the honourable admiral 
Berkeley, commander in chief of 
the sea fencibles in England, who 
was standing by the side of his father 
whien he Jost his leg. . 

11th. At his house in Store. 
street, Bedford-square, Mr. King, 
the comedian. He was born in 
1730. His father was a respectable 
tradesman in Westminster, who 
gave him a good education, but had 
intended to bring up his son to his 

Li own 
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own calling. Tom King, however, 
very early in life, displayed a spirit 
much above the drudgery of the 
shop; and, as there was no chance 
of his rising to distinction in real 
life, he directed his ambition to- 
wards elevation in the mimic world 
of a theatre. He joined some pro- 
vincial company long before he had 
attained his twentieth year, and 
experienced all the vicissitudes that 
usually attend the life of a strolling 
actor. He once walked from Bea- 
consfield to London and back again 
the same day, for the purpose of 
raising a small sum, te purchase 
whatare technically called ** proper- 
ties,”? essential to his appearance at 
night in the charaéter of Richard 
the Third. ‘The profit of his exer- 
tions in this arduous part was three 
pence halfpenny and some ends of 
candle. ‘The latter he offered as a 
tribute of gailantry to some green- 
room goddess, of whom he was at 
that time enamoured. He continued 
to wear the sock and buskin as the 
necessities of the various companies 
to which he belonged for many 
years might require; and his attach- 
ment tu tragic characters, for which 
he was wholly unfit, long prevented 
his talents from rising to that dis- 
tinétion which he afterwards ac- 
quired, and so deservedly continued 
to possess, on the London stage.— 
He first, however, rose to fame in 
Dublin, where he had sense enough 
to discover the real bent of his ge- 
nius; and, on his second engage- 
ment upon the London boards, ap- 
peared in characters calculated to 
give full scope to his merit. Mr. K. 
married, many years ago, a lady 
who belonged to Drury-lane thea- 
tre, and who has uniformly aéted 
the part of an affectionate wife and 
& good woman.—At twe e’cleck in 
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the afternoon of the 20th inst. his 
remains were removed for interment 
in the vault of St. Paul’s, Covent- 
garden, conveyed in a hearse with 
four horses, feathers, velvets, &c. 
and followed by five mourning- 
coaches and four, with the usual at- 
tendants. ‘The mourners were, in 
the first coach, Messieurs King, 
Bliss, Dence, and Cobb; second, 


Moody, Packer, Wroughten, and — 


Pope; third, Palmer, Barrymore, 
Dowton, and Whitfield; fourth, 
Powell, Dignum, Waldron, and 
Wewitzer; fifth, H. Siddons, Wil- 
liam Powell, prompter, Holland, 
and Maddocks. The inscription on 
the cofin-plate was simply thus:— 
‘¢ Thomas King, died the 11th De- 
cember, 1805, aged 76 years.” Let 
his survivors on the stage imitate his 
powers and his virtues! He was 
an admirable aétor, and lived and 
died an honest man. 
16th. At Constantinople, aged 
73, the sultana Valide, mother of 
the grand signior. 
18th. After a long illness, the 
right hon. Henry Beauchamp, 11th 
lord St. John of Bletsoe, F. L. S. 
Dying without male-issue, he is stc- — 
_ceeded in title and estate by his 
brother, the hon. St. Andrew St. 
John, knight of the shire for the 
county of Bedford. He succeeded 
his father 1767 ; and married, 1780, 
Emma, second dayghter of the late © 
Samuel Whitbread, esq. by whom 
he had Emma, born 1782 ; Augusta, 
born Dec. 2, 1782; married, 1803, 
John Vaughan, esq. serjeant at law 5 
Margaret, born 1785; Barbara, 
born 1789. é 
20th. At Totteridge, Herts, 
aged 74, the hon. Mrs. Maitland, 
wife of gen. the honourable Alexan- 
der Maitland, col. of the 40th regi- 
ment of foot. 
Killed | 
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Killed in a duel, near Liverpool, 
Edward Brookes, esq. formerly a 
major in one of the battalions of 
royal Lancashire militia, by John 
Bolton, esq. colonel of the first re- 
giment of loyal Liverpool volun- 
teers. About twelve months ago, a 
quarrel arose between them ou a 
matter of business ; the colonel was 
chairman of a committee on an af- 
fair in which the interests of the 
major ‘were concerned, and, not 
having conducted himself to his sa- 
tisfaétion, the major sent the colonel 
achallenge. The consequence was, 
that a mecting was agreed on; but, 
either from accident or design, the 
parties did not attend at the time 
and place appointed. Before a se- 
cond rendezvous was adjusted, they 
were taken into custody, and bound 
over, in a heavy penalty, to keep 
the peace; after which, their ani- 
mosity increased daily, each re- 
proaching the other with having in- 
formed the officers of justice of their 
intention to fight, and thereby oc- 
| casioned the arrest. Before the 
| expiration of the time for which 
| they were bound, it was rumoured 
that it was the intention of the ma- 
- to call out the colonel a second 
ime, the moment,it was elapsed.— 
This induced the colonel to be be- 
fore-hand with him; and the very 
day (Dec. 20) on which they were 
Teleased from their penalty, the 

ar received an invitation to meet 
| the colonel, at five o’clock, at the 
outskirts of the town. The major 
Was punctual to the time, and was 
attended by Mr. Forbes, and the 
colonel by Mr. Harris. Colonel 
Bolton’s carriage stood at a distance 
| waiting for him. When on the 
ground, the colonel observed to his 
| Opponent, that, ‘* agreeably to the 
Custom of duellivg, he believed he 
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(the major) was entitled to the first 
fire.’ This was assented to, and 
the major fired without effect; the 
colonel immediately returned it, 
when the ball. penetrated the head 
of the major, a little above the right 
eye, and hefell. Assistance was at 
hand, and brought to him, but he 
expired almost instantly. ‘The co- 
lonel was attended to his carriage 
by some of his friends, and drove 
off; since which, he has not been 
heard of. Verdiét. Wilful Murder. 

The hon. John Scott, son of the 
right hon. the lord chancellor of 
Great Britain, and M. P. for Bo- 
roughbridge ; one of the most amia. 
ble young men of the age: his mane 
ners were engaging, and his talents 
of a superior order. He had an 
unfortunate hesitation in his- deli- 
very, which would have prevented 
him from shining in public ; but his 
attainments and judgment made hina 
truly dear to all who knew him. 

21. In Hinde-street, Manches- 
ter-square, in his 74th year, Robert 
Lambert, esq. a commissioner of the 
royal navy. 

At his house in York-place, 
Mary-la-bonne, Thomas Knox, esq. 
late a lieutenant-colonel in the first 
foot-guards. 

24th. In Queen-street, May- 
fair, Mrs. Bridget Kelly, reliét of 
the late col. K. sister to the late lord 
Boringdon, and first cousin to earl 
Powlett. 

26th. At Swindon, Wilts, Miss 
Priscilla Goddard, youngest daugh- 
ter of Ambrose G. esq. M. P. for 
Wiltshire. 

At Clanville-lodge, Hants, in his 
78th year, after a few days illness, 
gen. Mathew, colonel of the 62d 
foot, many years governor of Gre- 
nada, and commander in chief in 
the West Indies. 


L12 At 
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At her house in Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields, the wife of the hon. Thomas 
Erskine, M. P. for Portsmouth.— 
Her remains were interred in the 
family-vault at Hampstead. 

26th. At South Mimms, near 
Barnet, ThomasSams. While digging 
chalk, with another labourer, in a 
deep pit, the property of captain 
Carpenter, the earth gave way, and 
fell in upon them from a considera- 
ble height, whereby he was so much 
hurt as to expire immediately : the 
other was, after some time, dug out 
alive, but very much bruised. 

A fine child, upwards of 2 years 
old, belonging to Mr. Blenheim, of 
Bond-street, being at nurse at 
Blackheath, fell into a well in the 
garden, and was drowried, it having 
no cover or fence. The father and 
mother, on the day before Christ- 
mas-day, when visiting the child, 
foresaw the danger, took dimen- 
sions for a cover, and sent it by the 
coach on the 26th; but the accident 
kad happened before its arrival. 

27th. At Lime-grove-house, 
Putney, Surrey, in childbirth, aged 
37, Mrs. Kensington, wife of J. 
Pecoley K. esq. banker, and colonel 
of the third regiment of leyal Lon- 
don volunteers. 

At Bath, sir John Brisco, bart. of 
Wimpole- street, so created June 4, 


At her house in Bruton. 
street, Mrs, Heywood, relict of the 
Jate J. M: H. esq. of Mareston, co. 
Devon, sister to the late countess 
Howe, and aunt to the present mars 
chioness of Sligo. 

At his seat at Muntham, Sussex, 
aged 84, William Frankland, esq. 
the only surviving brother of the late 
admiral sir Thomas F. bart. and 
uncle to the present sir Thomas F, 
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of Thirleby-park, near Thirsk, co. 
York. The early part of his life 
was aétively employed in the East- 
Indies, and in travels through Ara- 
bia and the Holy Land; but, in his 
latter years, his habits were recluse 
and studious, aud his attention prin- 
cipally direéted to improvements in 
science, and the application of me- 
chanics to manufaéturing purposes. 

29th. At East Sutton-place, near 
Maidstone, in Kent, aged 86, sir 
Beversham Filmer, bart. He was 
the fifth baronet of that family, 
which have been seated in Kent 
since the time of Edward HII. 
Edward, the third baronet, had 20 
children, 11 sons and 9 daughters. 

At Thorpe Lee, near Egham, 
Surrey, aged 89, Dame Anne 
Blackett, reli@t of sir Edward B. 
bart. 

30th. 
year, lady Janet Dundas, reliét of 
Thomas D. esq: of Fingask, and 
daughter of Charles eart of Lauder- 
dale. 


Aged 52, his royal highness Fre- 
derick hereditary prince of Den- — 


Sir — 


At Edinburgh, in her 85th © 


mark, half-brother to the king, and | 


son of the late queen dowager | 


Juliana Maria. 


——_—<—_—_—_—— ee 


SHERIFFS appointed by his Ma- 


jesty in Council, for the year 1805. — 


Bedfordshire. John Pethill of 
Renhdalt, esq. 

Berkshire. Moris Ximenes, of 
Bear- place, esq. 


Bucks. Edward Nugent of Lil- 


lies, esq. 


Cambridge and TTuntingdonshires— 


Joseph Marshal of Elm, esq. 


Cheshire. George John Leigh, a 4 


High Leigh, esq. 


Cun berlarila \ 
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Cumberland. Charles Smallwood 
Featherstonhaugh, of Kirkoswald, 
esq: 

Derbyshire. William Chambers 
Bagshaw, of the Oakes, esq. 

Devonshire. Samuel Kekewick, 
of Peamore-house, esq. 

Dorsetshire. Join Gould, of Up- 


way, esq. 
Essex, James Reed, of Warleys, 
esq. E 
Gloucestershire. Edmund John 


Chamberlayne, of Mangersbury, esq. 
Herefordshire. Weonard Parkin- 

son, esq. 

' Hertfordshire. Ymillius Henry 

Delmé Radcliffe, of Hitchin Priory, 


esq. : 
Kent. John Minet Feor, of Up- 


down, esq. 


Leicestershire. George, Paine, esq. 

Lincolnshire. Montague Cholm- 
ley, of Grantham, esq. ~ 

Monmouthshire. Joseph Price, of 
Monmouth, esq. 

Norfolk, John Mosely, of Toffts, 
esq. 


Northamptonshire. John Capel 


Rose, of Cransley, esq. 


Northumberland. John Hunter, 
ef the Hermitage, esq. 
Nottinghamslure. Christopher Rol- 


Teston, of Watnal, esq. 


Oxfordshire. Elisha Biscoe, of 
Holton-park, esq. 

Rutlandshire. 
Clipsham, esq. 
_ Shropshire. 
of Apley, esq. 

Somersetshire. John Perring, of 
Combe Florey, esq. 


John Hack, of 


Thomas Whitmore, 


Staffordshire. John Heylegar 
Burt, of Cofton, esq. 
Southampton, James Blunt, of 


Nether Wallop, esq. 
eta George Nassau, of Trim- 
By, St. Martin’s, esq. 


5i7 
Surrey. Robert Chatfield, of 
Croydon, esq. 

Sussex. William Margesson, of 
Offington, esq. 

Warwickshire. Francis Parrot, of 
Bedworth, esq. 

Wilts. Sir Richard Colt Hoare, of 
Stourhead, bart. 

Worcestershire. 
of Clent, esq. 

Yorkshire. Henry Cholmley, of 
Househam, esq. 


John Amphlet, 


SOUTH WALES. 

Caermarthen, John Josiah Tol- 
ford, of Kilgyne, esq. 

Pembroke, John Hill Harries, 
of Preskelly, esq. 

Cardiganshire. John Lloyd Wil- 
liams, of Gwernan, esq. 

Glamorganshire. Thomas Mark- 
ham, of Nash, esq. 


Brecon. William Green] ys 5 of 
Cwmdee, esq. 
Radnor. Charles Rogers, of 


Stannage, esq. 


NORTH WALES. 


Merioneth. John Edwards, of 
Penrhyn, esq. 
Caernarvon. Richard Garnons, 


of Pantdu, esq. 

Anglesea. Sohn Williams, of Tre-. 
ban, esq. 

Montgomeryshire. Bagot Read, of 
Penrhillan, esq. 

Denbigh. Samuel of 
Marchwiel, esq. 

Flint. Edward Eipys Lloyd, of 
Erbistock, esq. 


Ryley, 


Sheriff appointed by his royal. 
highness the prince of Wales in 
council, for the year 1805. 

County of Cormcall, Samuel Stee, 


phens, of 'Tregenna-castle, esq. 
ra APPENDIX, 
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Dispatches from lord Lake, contain. 
ing an account of the siege of 
Bhurtpore; and from general 
Smith, communicating his success 
over Ameer Khan, in Indostan. 


nt sp first dispatch from Jord 
Lake, under date January 21, 
states, that, having made a breach 
at Bhurtpore, he attempted to storm 
the place, but found the ditch so 
broad and deep, as to prevent his 
progress, His loss on that occasion 
was 18 officers, 48 serjeants and cor- 
porals, and 233 privates, besides 285 
native auxiliaries. 

[Killed, 76th regiment lieutenant 
D. Macrae, lieutenant C. M. Bland ; 
2d battalion, 15th regiment, lieute- 
nant T. M‘Gregor. Wounded, 75th 
regiment, captain W. Hessman, lieu- 
tenans 'T. Grant, J.C. Dumas; 76th 
regiment. C. Templeton, J. Macrac, 
W. Bright; 22d regiment, captain 
Lindsay ; 2d battalion, 9th N. I. 
lieutenant Trowers; 2d ditto 15th 
ditto, captain-lieutenant H. Addi- 
son; 2d ditto 22d ditto, ‘lieutenants 
Watson, Day, Pollock; pioneers, 
lieutenant Gallaway (doing duty). 
‘The flank companies of the Euro- 
pean regiment, lieutenants Morris 
and Watson, the former severely. ] 

A letter of the 23d states, that the 
enemy’s cavalry having attacked a 
comvoy of provisions for the camp, 


about 5 coss from it, captain Walsh 
made a most gallant defence, until 
colonel Don arrived with a rein- 
forcement, when he attacked and 
totally routed the enemy, taking 40 
stand of colours and 4 guns, with ° 
all their stores,&c. Captain Gordon, 
of the 15th N.I, and cornet Ers- 
kine, of the Ist N.C. were the only 
oflicers wounded. We had 2 pri- 
vates killed and 20 wounded. 
General Lake, on the 20th of 
February, made a fourth assault on. 
Bhurtpore, and was again repulsed, 
owing again to the depth of the 
water in the ditch. Our force was 
divided into three parties ; one, under 
capt. Grant, succeeded in the service | 
assigned to it, and captured eleven 
of the enemy’s guns. Another, un- 
der Jieutenant-colonel Don, which 
was to mount the breach, but un- 
able to pass the ditch, made a most 
gallant but effectual attempt to as-— 
cend a high and steep bastion ; while 
the third party, under lieutenant, © 
colonel Taylor, was, from the mis- 
take of its guide, early exposed to 
a destructive fire, and compelled to — 
retreat. On the 2Ist of February, 
general Lake made another assault 
with the whole of his European” 
force, under the command of the — 
honeurable brig.-gen. Monson. Our 
troops commenced the attack with 
the utmost gallantry, and per- 
severed 
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severed in it for a considerable 
jength of time with the most deter- 
mined bravery; but their utmost ex- 
ertions were not sufficient to enable 
them to gain the top of the breach. 
The bastion, which was the point of 
attack, was extremely steep; the 
resistance opposed to them was vi- 
gorous ; and as our men could only 
mount by small parties at a time, the 
advantages were very great on the 
side of the enemy. Discharges of 
grape, logs of wood, and pots filled 
with combustible materials, imme- 
diately knocked down those who 
were ascending; and the whole 
party, after being engaged in an ob- 
Stinate contest for two hours, and 
suffering very severe loss, were 
obliged to relinquish the attempt, 
and retire to our trenches. 

[ Killed, February 20th, his ma- 
jesty’s 75th regiment, lieutenant A. 
Stewart. Wounded, captain J. 
Nelly, lieutenant G. Swiney, and 
Mr. ConWhale; his majesty’s 65th 
regiment, captain Bates, lieutenants 
Bates and Hutchins; ditto, 76th 
ditto, captain W. Boys, lieutenants 
Hamilton and Mansel; European 
regiment, lieutenant Moore, since 
dead ; 8th N. regiment, lieutenant 
Ker, since dead, 1st battalion, 12th 
ditto, major J. Radcliffe, lieutenants 
C. Ryne and J. Taylor; 2d ditto 
12th ditto, captain FJetcher, lieute- 
nants J. Barker, J. Drysdale, and 
hon. J. Aylmer ; Ist battalion, 15th 
ditto, Jieutenants H.Sybley and W. 
D. Turner ; 2d ditto 22d ditto, cap- 
tain Griffiths, lieutenant Blackney ; 
pioneer corps, lieutenant A, Loc. 
kett; Bombay division, ist grena- 
dier battalion, captain Steele; ist 
battalion 3d regiment, capt. Kemp; 
Ast ditto 9th ditto, captain Hadding- 
ton, and lieutenant Morrison,—Fe- 
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bruary 2Ist, killed, artillery, lieute. 
nant G. Gowing ; his majesty’s 76th 
regiment, captain H. Corfield and 
lieutenant C. Templeton ; 2d batta- 
lion, 15th ditto, lieutenant Hartley 
ist grenadier battalion, Bombay di- 
vision, ensign’ Lang. Wounded, 
lieutenant Durant, major of brigade; 
artillery, captain Pennington ; his 
majesty’s 22d regiment, lieutenant 
Wilson, ditto 65th ditto, captain 
Symes, Warren and Watkins ; lien- 
tenants Hutchings, O’Brien, Hinde, 
Clutterbuck, and Harvey; ditto 
75th ditto, captain S. Engel, lieute- 
nant and adjutant P. Mathewson; 
ditto 76th ditto, captain E, Manton, 
lieutenant 'T. M. Sinclair, quarter. 
master W. B. Hopkins; ditto 86th 
ditto, captain Morton and lieutenant 
Baird ; European regiment, captain 
Ramsay, lieutenant Hamilton, and 
ensign Chance ; Ist battalion, 2d re- 
giment, lieutenant-colonel J. Ham- 
mond, major Hawkes, and lieute. 
nant Arbuthnot.—Bombay division, 
2d ditto 2d regiment, lieutenant 
Thomas ; Ist ditto 3d ditto, lieute- 
nant Tovey; 1st ditto 9th ditto, lieu. 
tenant-colonel Taylor, and lieute- 
nant Garraway. | 

The aggregate of our loss before 
Bhurtpore, on the 9th of March, 
the date of lord Lake’s last dis- 
patches, comprised, in killed and 
wounded, 1 lieutenant-colonel, 2 
majors, 20 captains, L captain-lieu- 
tenant, 45 lieutenants, 1 adjutant, 
1 cornet, 2 ensigns, 1 quarter-mas- 
ter, 173 petty-officers, and 782 pri- 
vates European.—294 native offi- 
cers, and 882 Sepoys, &c. in all 
2205 men, 

A considerable force of Mahratta 
horse, under Holkar’s enterprising 
gencral Meer Khan, having made a 
predatory excursion across the Jum- 

Ll4 na 
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na into the Doab; major-general 
Smith, was on the 14th February, 
sent in quest of them with three re- 
giments of British cavalry, the horse 
artillery, and three regiments of 
native cavalry: after a most fa. 
tigning pursuit, our troops frequent- 
ly marching 30 miles a day, general 

mith came up with the enemy on 
the 2d of March, near Ufulghur.— 
‘That oflicer says, “‘ I left the bag- 
gage of the detachment at Sherkot, 
with the rear guard, and the 3d re- 
giment N. C. with its galloper guns, 
under the command of major Dove- 
ton, for its protection, and with the 
remainder of the force under. my 
command moved on to Ufulghur. 
After a march of 14 coss, we came 
in sight of the enemy at% p. m.— 
They were drawn up in order of 
battle, and prepared to receive us. 
The detachment having forded a 
river in the face of the enemy, were 
formed into two lines. The ad- 
vanced guard, under the command 
of captain Philpot, was intended for 
the protection of the right, and the 
irregular horse under Mr. Skinner, 
for the protection of the left flanks. 
As our army advanced, the enemy 
advanced alsa. ‘Two bodies. of ca- 
valry, one led by Meer Khan, and 
the other by Shumahut Khan, at- 
tempted to penetrate our flanks, but 
were repulsed with loss. A body 
of Alee-Gholes moved on in a very 
daring manner upon our line; they 
were charged by squadrons of his 
majesty’s Sth and 27th light dra- 
goons, and were completely destroy- 
ed. After the destruction of the 
infantry, the cavalry of the enemy 
fled in every direction. They were 
pursued beyond the town of Uful- 
ghur, The enemy’s baggage had 
been sent off in the morning, when 
first they received intelligence of our 
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approach ; their flight was therefore 
unencumbered, and the fatigue which 
our horses had sustained, the late 
hour of the day, and the nature of 
the country, prevented a farther 
pursuit. Above 30 of the enemy’s 
colours fell into our hands; among 
the number, two golden standards, 
which were carried by the Yekus, a 
body of chosen men attached to the . 
person of Mecr Khan. ‘Three of 
Meer Khan’s principal sirdars were 
killed; two wounded, one ‘of whom 
is now in our camp. Meer Khan 
himself escaped ; but the best and 
bravest of his troops suffered. I 
feel infinitely indebted to the whole 
of the officers and men under my 
command, for their gallant, steady, 
and praise-worthy conduct. Ihave 
the honour to inclose a return of 
our loss. The wounds received by 
the officers are, I am sorry to say, 
severe, but, I trust, not dangerous, 
I shall continue to pursue the enemy 
in whatever direction they may pro- 
ceed. 
¢¢ John Smith, maj.-gen. 
Camp, six miles from Ufulghur, 
March 3. 

Total—Killed, 10 rank and file $ 
wounded, 1 major, 2 captains, 1 
lieutenant, 5 serjeants, 1 trumpeter, 
37 rank and file.-—Officers wounded, 
major Carden and captain Burke, 
29th light dragoons; captain Gore, 
and lieutenant and adjutant Bunce, 
27th light dragoons. E 

Captain Hutchinson, in a letter, 
dated Currawal, February 27, states - 
his having, with 160 Sepoys, taken ~ 
the fort of Bommon Gong, its gar-- 
rison, comprising 300 men, having 
deserted it during the night, in con- 
sequence of a breach having been. 
made, and the storming party form- 
ed in the ditch to make the assault 
inthe morning. Onthe 25th he ad. 


vanced - 


\ 
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yanced against Curraval, which was 
garrisoned with 1100 men ;—being 
joined by 150 Sepoys, which aug- 
mented his force to 310 native troops 
besides artillery, and having made a 
breach, the storming party was led 
on by lieutenant Grant about six 
o’clock in the evening of the 26th ; 
but as our gallant party entered the 
fort in one direction, the enemy fled 
from it in another. We had onthe 
Occasion a serjeant and eleven men 
wounded. 

In the course of these dispatches, 
the following officers are mentioned 


in terms of particular commendation: 


major-general Smith, brigadier-ge- 
neral Monson, lieutenant-colonels 
Don, Need, and Taylor; majors Sal- 
Kkeld and Menzies; captains Welst 
and Grant; lieutenants Grant, Al- 
der, Purvis, and Nicholson. 

In the letter of the governor-ge- 


Neral and council, transmitting the 


foregoing accounts, is the following 
paragraph: 

On the 24th of February, the 
commander in chief took up a new 
position on the North-east side of 
Bhurtpore; and his excellency is 
prepared to recommence the opera- 
tions against that place as soon as he 
should have received supplies of 


Stores and ammunition, which are 
advancing towards the army from 


the stations within the company’s 
provinces at which they had been 
collected. The commander in chief 
expresses a confident hope of ob- 
taining possession of Bhurtpore be- 
fore the conctusion of the seasen for 
active military operations in that 
quarter of India. 

_ The rajah, it is said, proposed li- 
beral conditions of surrender ; name- 
ly, to pay all the expences of the 


_war, and give three lacks of money 


tg be dispersed among the troops, 


5Qk 


These offers were rejected, and an 
unconditional surrender is said to be 
insisted upon by the British general, 
who is desirous of making an exam~ 
ple which shall deter the native pow- 
ers from future warfare. The rajah, 
who defends Bhurtpore, has indeed 
every thing at stake; his life, his li- 
berty, his family, his property— 
and he has fought nobly in their de- 
fence. At the date of the latest ad- 
vices he had accumulated all in one 
spot, and expressed his determina 
tion of blowing up altogether, 
should the English obtain a footing 
in the place. 

Major-general Smith, with a de- 
tachment of cavalry under his coms 
mand, having effected the expulsion 
of Meer Khan from Rohilcund and 
the Doab, rejoined the army of the 
right hon. the commander in chief 
before Bhurtpore on the 23d of 
March. Meer Khan having re~ 
crossed the Jumna, had -arrived at 
Futtypore Seckrce, two days before 
general Smith’s arrival at Bhurtpore. 
This chieftain had been abandoned 
by his troops, with the exception of a 
small body of cavalry. ‘The whole 
of his infantry and artillery quitted 
his service about the period of his in- 
cursion into the Doab, and have 
since been employed by other chief- 
tains. Mecr Khan himself is gone 
off in search of employment, attend~. 
ed only by afew hundred predatory 
horse. On the 29th of March, his 
excellency the right hon. the com- 
mander in chief, with a column of 
cavalry under his lardship’s persoual 
command, anda column of infantry, 


‘under licnt.-col. Don, marched at 


two o’clock in the morning to sure 
prize the cavalry of Jeswunt Rae 
Holkar, which was encamped at the 
distance of a few coss from Bhurt- 
pore. The apprehension of being 

surprised 
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surprised had induced the enemy to 
encamp in several separate divisions ; 
and the operations of the British 
troops were directed against 2 of his 
principal encampments. Hislordship, 
with the cavalry, took a circuitous 
direction to the right under the hills ; 
whilst lieutenant-colonel Don, with 
the infantry, proceeded to the left, 
by the direct road to the position of 
the enemy, The enemy, having re- 
ceived information from his hircar- 
rahs of the approach of the British 
troops, was prepared for flight when 
lord Lake reached his camp. The 
enemy, however, suffered some loss 
in his retreat, from the fire of the 
column of infantry ; and, notwith- 
standing the rapidity of his flight, 2 
charge was effected by the British 
éavalry, in which about two hun- 
dred of the enemy were destroyed. 
A quantity of baggage and cattle, 
consisting chiefly of about 50 camels, 
100 horses, 2 elephants, and 20 hac. 
Keries, was cap‘vired by the British 
troops. Lord Lake, after pursuing 
the enemy to a considerable dis- 
tance, returned to camp at eleven 
o’clock on the same morning. —On 
the Ist of April, lord Lake received 
intelligence that Jeswunt Rao Hol- 
kar, having retired to a great dis- 
vance frem the British army, had 
assembled the greater part of his 
troops and baggage at a position, 
eight coss from Bhurtpore in the di- 
rection of Futtypore. Lord Lake, 
in the expectation that the vigilance 
of the enemy would be diminished 
in consequence of the distance to 
which he had removed, determined 
to attempt to surprise his camp.— 
Hlis lordship accordingly marched at 
one o’clock on the morning of the 
2d of April, with the whole of the 
cavalry, the horse artillery, and the 
reserve of the army, and arrived in 
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the neighbourhood of Jeswunt Rao 
Holkar’s camp before the dawn of 
day. Jeswunt Rao Holkar had re- 
ceived intelligence of lord Lake’s 
approach about two hours before 
his lordship had reached the vicinity 
of his camp; and had sent off a 
part of his baggage. ‘The enemy 
was posted round a high village, with 
his front covered by cultivated 
fields, surrounded by high inclosures, 
It was still dark, but the fires of the 
enemy enabled lord Lake to make 
his disposition for the attack with- 
out waiting for day-light. The ca- 
valry formed in two lines moved 
round to the right, whilst the re. 
serve and the horse artillery, under 
lieutenant-colonel Don, was ordered 
to gain the left of the village with as 
much expedition as possible. The 
cavalry advanced at a trot, and 
when arrived within a short distance 
of the enemy, the right squadrons 
of each regiment in the first line 
were ordered to charge, supported 
by the remaining squadrons, and by 
the second line. ‘The enemy, on 
secing the advance of the British 
troops, made every possible exertion 
to escape, but was charged with 
success in various directions, and 
suffered great loss. ‘The British ca- 
valry continued the pursuit to a 
very considerable distance, and did 


not desist until the enemy were en- © : 


tirely dispersed. The enemy is said 
to have lost upwards of 1000 men 
on this occasion. Upon the return 
of lord Lake to camp, a body of 
infantry, with colotirs, was observ- 
ed moying in the direction of the 


jungle which surrounds the town of — 


Bhurtpore. This body of infantry 
was immediately charged by a squa- 
dron of his majesty’s 8th dragoons, 
under colonel Vandeleur. Upon 
the approach of the squadron, and 

after 


bs 
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after a few of the enemy had been 
cut down, the remainder threw 
down their arms, and were made 
prisoners. ‘The colours of this 
' corps were captured ;: and it proved 
to be a body of Meer Khan’s infan- 
try, which, having quitted that chief, 
was proceeding to offer its services 
to Runjeet Sing. Lord Lake re- 
turned to camp at 1 P. M. after a 
march, including the pursuit of the 
enemy, of upwards of 50 miles. A 
detachment composed of the Ist 
battalion of the 25th native regiment, 
six companies of the 24th native reg. 
i battalion of irregular infantry, 
and the Agra irregular horse, the 
whole commanded by capt. Royle, 
marched from Agra on the 26th of 
March, to dislodge Hernaut, the 
Chelah of Jeswunt Rao Holkar, 
who, with the remains of Holkar’s 
infantry and guns, and a body of 
Holkar’s cavalry, under Baboojee, 
had occupied a position between 
_ Bharee and Dholpore. Captain 
Royle’s detachment, after a march 
of 12 coss, came up with the cavalry 
of the enemy under Bapoojee, on 
the 31st of March, and succeeded in 
completely defeating this corps. On 
the 6th of April, captain Royle re- 
ceived information that the principal 
body of the enemy of which he was 
in pursuit, had taken up a strong 
position under the walls of the for- 
tified town of Adawlut-Nuggur.— 
This body of the enemy consisted of 
between 3 and 4000 men, cavalry 
and infantry, and three guns. Cap- 
tain Royle arrived at Adawlut-Nug- 
gur, at eight o’clock on the morning 
ofthe7th of April, and found the 
_ enemy advantageously posted, hav- 
ing the fort of Adawlut-Nnggur in 
his rear, and his front and tlanks 
wovered by the deep ravines, occu- 
pied by troops, Captain Royle, 
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with great spirit and judgment, im- 
mediately formed his detachment for 
the attack, amd advancing under a 
very heavy and well-directed fire 
from the enemy’s artillery, and from 
his troops stationed in the ravines, 
compelled the enemy to abandon his 
guns, and to retreat with the loss of 
all his artillery and baggage. The 
Agra horse under colonel Pohlman 
pursued the fugitives to the distance 
ef 5 coss from Adawlut-Nuggur, 
and killed great numbers of them. 
On this occasion were also captured 
upwards of 20 stands of colours and 
a great number of musquets, of Eu- 
ropean manufacture, match-locks, ~ 
spikes, &c. The conduct of the 
troops in this action was highly ex. 
emplary ; and especially that of the 
newly-raised battalions of the 24th 
and 25th regiments of native infan- 
try, which had not been embodied 
for more than a period of 5 months. 
His excellency the right hon. the com- 
mander in chief having completed his 
arrangements for the recommence- 
ment of cperations against the town 
of Bhurtpore, changed the ground of 
encampment before Bhurtpore on 
the 9th of April, and took up his 
final position for the attack. The 
reduced condition of Jeswunt Rao 
Holkar’s power, and the manifest 
inutility of continuing to aiford sup- 
port to the declining fortune of that 
chieftain, added to the preparations 
for the attack of Bhurtpore, had 
previously induced rajah Runjeet 
Sing to sue for peace on the 25th of 
February, and to offer terms, which, 
after some negociation, were, with 
certain modifications, accepted by 
Jord Lake, under the authority of 
the governor-gencral. An agree- 
ment was accordingly formed on the 
10th of April, by which Runjcet 
Sing has ceded to the honourable 
company 
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company the fortress of Deeg, and 
has restored all the. districts which 
were conferred upon him by the 


British government after the conclu-: 


sion of peace with Dowlut Rao 
Scindia. Runjeet Sing has also en- 
gaged to pay the sum of twenty 
lacks of rupees to the company ; of 
this sum, three lacks of rupees are 
to be paid immediately, and the re- 
mainder by instalments, at stated 
periods. Theson of Runjeet Sing 
was delivered up to lord Lake on 
the 12th of April, as an hostage for 
the due performance of these engage-~ 
ments. Lieutenant-colonel Holmes, 
of the Bombay establishment, with a 
yaluable convoy of provisions and 
stores from Guzzerat, and treasure 
to a large amount, for the use of the 
Bombay army under major-general 
Jones, marched into camp before 
Bhurtpore on the 10th of April.— 
Colonel Holmes had marched from 
Guzzerat to Bhurtpore, 
having met any material interrup- 
tion; and since he passed Kotah he 
had not seen any enemy. It ap- 
pears by the most authentic ac- 
counts, that Jeswunt Rao Holkar 
is reduced to the greatest distress, 
and that his force is nearly destroy- 
ed. The troops which remain in his 
service are not more than sufficient 
to form a guard for the protection 
of his person, and even these are en-~ 
tirely dispirited, and harrassed by 
the several defeats they have recent- 
ly experienced, and by the conti- 
nual state of alarm in which they 
have been kept by the. persevering 
activity and vigilance of the com~- 
mander in chief. The dominions of 
the company in Hindostan are in a 
state of tranquillity ; and the bands 
of robbers which had disturbed cer- 
tain districts in the north-western 
provinces have been expelled, 
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By command of his excellency the 
most noble the governor-general in 
council, 

J. Lumsden, ch. sec. to the Gov. 

Scindiah, with his army, attended 
by the British resident, remained at 
Subbulgurgh on the 9thiust. ( April.) 
On the 7th inst. Scindiah had dis- 
patched his prime minister to Bhurt- 
pore, to act in concert with his ex- 
cellency lord Lake, in the restora. 
tion of a general peace in India. 

F, Warden, sec. 


Interesting Account of the Loss of 
his Majesty’s Sloop Arrow, and 
Acheron Bomb, in a Letter from 
Captain Farquhar, to W. Mars- 
den, Esq. datedin Malaga Prison, 
February 3. 


Proceedings of his Majesty’s Bomb 
Vessel Acheron, Sunday, Feb, 3. 
Sir, 

At day-light two strange sail were 
scen from the mast-head, bearing 
about E. S. E. of us; ateight A. M. 
they had considerably neared us 3 
we were at this time in the rear of 
the convoy. About half past 10, 
the Arrow asked, per telegraph, my 
opinion of ships to the eastward 3 
l immediately wore ship and stood 
towards them; observed the head- 
most ship to shorten sail, by hauling. 
down the studding sails 5, made sig- 
nal 642 to the Arrow, then hoisted 
the private signal, and continued 
upon a wind standing to them; at 
quarter past eleven made the signal, 
for their being suspicious (they not 
having answered the private signal). 
I was now so near as to be able to 
observe they were frigates, and at 
half-past eleven to discover that they. 
had their spare anchors in their. 
main chains, which immediately led 
me ta suppose that they were, — 

French, 
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French. At 50 minutes past eleven 
wore ship, and made all sail towards 
the Arrow, who had by this time 
quitted her tow, and made signal for 
convoy to continue the same course, 
although ships of war acted other- 
wise. At half-past twelve P. M. 
(Monday per !og) hoisted our co- 
fours and fired a gun, which they 
paid no attention to. Signals 360 
and 322 were then made to the Ar. 
row, who immediately made signal 


' to the convoy for an enemy, and to 


make all possible sail to the ap- 
pointed rendezvous, which was re- 
peated. ‘The frigates had by this 
time made all possible sail in chace 
of us, but the wind being light and 
variable from the eastward, we ra- 
ther gained upon them. At half- 
past four P. M. having joined the 
Arrow, I went on board; captain 
Vincent appeared satisfied they were 
enemy’s ships ; they were now about 
five miles from us; it was resolved 
to make sai], and keep in the rear 
of the convoy, for their protection. 
It was calm until 11 P. M. whena 
breeze sprung up from the W.S. W. 
wore ship, and stood towards the 
Arrow. At 12 she hailed, and de. 
sired we would keep inher wake in 


’ close order. At 2A.M. saw two sail 


upon the lee bow; called the hands 
to quarters. At half-past came up 
with them, and discovered they were 
two of the convoy. At a quarter 
past four A. M. saw two other ships 
Standing to us on the opposite tack. 
At 45 minutes past four the Arrow 
hailed the headmost ship, then pass- 
ing under her lee; being in close 
order, she soon came abreast of the 
Acheron. I saw she was a large 
frigate prepared toengage. I hailed 
her, asking what ship is that? she 
answered what ship are you? and 


immediately gave us her broadside 
i 


$25 


of round and grape, which did us 
very considerable damage in rigging 
and sails, besides carrying away the 
slings of the main-yard, and main- 
top-gallant-yard in the slings, but 
did not kill or wound any one; we 
returned her fire, then hove about, 
and gave her the guns from the 
other side, and kept up the fire while 
our shot would reach her. ‘The Ar- 
row bore up and raked her. At or 
about half-past five the second fri- 
gate passed the Arrow (then laying- 
to upon the starboard tack ) without 
firing ; a little afterwards she ap- 
peared as if intending to wear, and 
having her stern towards the Ache- 
ron, we gave her two rounds from 
the larboard guns. She then haul- 
ed her wind, and stood towards the 
other frigate. The people were now 
employed in splicing the rigging and 
getting another top-gallant-yard and 
sail ready to send aloft. At day- 
light observed the enemy and French 
colours flying, and one of the fri- 
gates bearing a commodore’s pend- 
ant. ‘They then wore and steod to 
us ; answered our signal, and repeat- 
ed the annul to one of the ships ef 
the cottvoy; bore up to close the 
Arrow ; at seven she hailed us, and 
desired we would keep in her wake, 
in close order; made sail in the 
starboard tack, closing with the 
enemy ; at 25 minutes past seven, 
the headmost frigate being abreast 
of the Arrow, and within half mus- 
ket-shot, fired her broadside at her, 
which was immediately returned ; at 
30 minutes past seven she was 
abreast of us, and gave us a broad. 
side; we then commenced action 
with her, which we continued until 
the second frigate, which was the 
commodore’s, came up to and fired 
into us {having engaged the Arrow 
in passing); we now turned our 

fire 
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fire upon this ship until we came up 
with the Arrow, who had put her 
helm a-weather and was now reking 
her; we hauled our wind to clear the 
Arrow, who appearcd to be wear- 
ing ; I hailed, and asked if he meant 
to again come to the wind on the 
starboard tack, but could not under- 
stand what he said ; as soon as clear 
ofthe Arrow, we again directed our 
fire against the commodore’s ship, 
which we continued until eight, 
when, with the greatest grief, I saw 
the Arrow obliged to strike, being 
no longer able to contend with the 
great superiority of force opposed 
to her. She had, I conceive, re- 
ceived much damage in the act of 
wearing; the wind being light, she 
lay a ‘considerable time with her 
head to the enemy. The Acheron 
being now very much disabled in 
masts, sails, and rigging, and part 
of her stern-post carried away, I 
considered farther resistance on my 
part could answer no good; and, 
unwilling to sacrifice the lives of 
men who had given me the highest 
proof of their courage, I deter- 
mined to make what sail I could, 
with little hopes of saving the ship, 
but with a view of prolonging the 
time of my being captured, to give 
the convoy the better chance of 
escaping. The superiority in sail- 
ing of the enemy’s ship rendered the 
chate but short; at three quarters 
past eight, having received one broad- 
side and part of another, and the 
enemy now very near us, with the 
greatest mortification and sorrow I 
was obliged to surrender to the 
French frigate L’Hortense, of 44 
guns, commanded by Mons, De la 
Marre La Meliierie, who, finding 
her much ¢isabled, as soon as the 
officers and ship’s company-were re« 
moved, set hor on fire 
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Account of the Capture of the French 
Ship La Ville de Milan, and Re. 
capture of the Cleopatra, by his 
Magesty’s Ship Leander, Captain 
J. Talbot, in a letter to Sir An- 
drew Mitchell, K. B. on the Hal- 
lifax station. 


Leander, off St. David’s Head, 
Bermuda, March 6 
Sir, 

I have the honour to inform you, 
that I proceeded to sea, and cruized 
in his majesty’s ship under my com- 
mand, according to your orders, 
dated the 13th of last month. On 
Saturday the 23d of February, at 
12 o’clock at noon, a sail was seen 
from the mast-head, bearing south 
of us; the weather at this time was 
hazy, with squalls of wind and rain 
from the northward. All sail was 
immediately made in chace; the 
weather becoming still more ‘hazy, 
in a few moments we lost sight of 
the chace; at half-past two it cleared 
away a little to the southward, and 
we again got sight of her. I found 
we had considerably neared the 
chace, and that it was a large ship 


under jury-masts standing to the 


south-east. At three o’clock we 
saw another ship a short distance 
from the chace, steering the same 
course also under jury-masts, in ap- 
pearance a much larger vessel. As 
we closed them very fast, we soon 
clearly saw they were both frigates ; 
on their making us out to be a man 
of war, they closed to support each” 
other, firing a gun to leeward, and 
hoisting French ensigns from their 
main-stays ; at 4 o’clock we were 
within gun-shot of them, they sepa- 
rated, the frigate nearest to us put 
before the wind, the other steered 

with it on her larboard quarter. 
By holt: past four we got within 
musket- 
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musket-shot of the smallest frigate, 
gave her one of the main-deck guns, 
when, aftera few minutes hesitation, 
she hauled down her colours, and 
hove to. On my hailing this frigate, 
I am sorry to tell you, Sir, that I 
_ was informed by them, she was his 
majesty’s ship Cleopatra, of 32 guns, 
lately commanded by Sir Rebert 
Lawrie, bart, She was taken on 
‘Sunday, the 17th of February, after 
having vrought to and sustained a 
most severe and gallant aétion for 
the space of three hours and a quar- 
ter, by a French frigate, nearly 
double her force, in size, comple- 
ment of men, and weight of metal. 
Observing that the part of the crew 
_ left on-beard her, belonging to his 
majesty’s ship Cleopatra, had come 
on deck, and taken possession of 
her, on the ship striking to us; I 
hailed, ordered them to make sail, 
and steer after his Majesty’s ship 
Leander ; again made sail in chace, 
and in about an hour’s time got 
along-side the French frigate; she 
hauled down her colours, and struck 
to us without a gun being fired on 
either side. On hailing the French 
_ frigate, you, sir, may casily judge 
how happy [I must have felt, on 
hearing I was answered by my friend 
_ Sir Robert Lawrie, who told me he 
was well, and that the ship was La 
Ville de Milan, 19 days from the 
island of Martinique, bound to 
‘France. La Ville de Milan is a 
temarkably fine and handsome fri- 
te, about one year old, 1200 tons 
rthen, mounting fourteen long 
2-pounders on her quarter-deck, 
Six long 9-pounders on the fore- 
castle, 15 ports on a side on the 
main deck ; when she sailed from 
France had twenty eight18-pounders 
‘mounted on it—now twenty- six; two 
“were landed from her at Martinique. 
2 


When the action commenced be- 
tween La Ville de Milan, and his 
Majesty’s ship, Cleopatra, she was 
commanded by Mons.~ Reynaud, 
capitaine de vaisseau, had on board 
360 men as her complement, besides 
a number of oflicers and soldiers of 
the French army, going passengers 
to Europe. ‘The officers of La 
Ville de Milan agree in saying, that, 
haying dispatches on-board for 
France, with orders not to speak 
any thing during her passage, every 
thing in their power was done, to 
avoid being bréught to action by the 
Cleopatra. Mons. Reynaud was 
killed by the Jast shot fired from the 
Cleopatra ; he was esteemed an ex- 
perienced and active officer ; and had 
served in the late king of France’s 
service, as an auxiliary officer. He 
sailed in La Ville de Milan, from 
L’Orient, the ist of last August, as 
commodore. of six of their largest 
frigates, with troops embarked on 
board them, te be landed on the 
Island of Martinique; after having 
performed this service, he was or- 
dered, as the French officers express 
it, to make a sweep through the 
islands. It is not possible for offi- 
cers to speak in stronger terms, 
than the French officers do, in 
praise of Sir Robert Lawrie’s perse- 
verance in so long a chace, except 
itis in the praise they bestow on 
him, his officers, seamen, and ma- 
rines, for their gallant conduét dur- 
ing so long and severe an action.. 
The French officers, whom I have 
prisoners on board this ship, cannot 
themselves avoid to acknowledge, 
that had not the Cleopatra unfortu- 
nately forged a-head of La Ville de 
Milan the latter part of the action, 
La Ville de Milan must have surren- 
dered to theCleopatra. Itis avery 
painful part of my duty to be 

obliged 
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obliged to inform you, sir, that your 
eldest son, who was doing duty as 
an acting lieutenant, is included 
among the number of badly wound- 
ed, on board the’ Cleopatra. Sir 
Robert Lawrie speaks in the highest 
terms of his conduct, and, indeed, 
of that of all the officers, seamen, 
and marines, of his majesty’s ship 
Cleopatra. Sir Robert has, at my 
request, been so kind as to take 
charge of the Cleopatra, till she 
arrives in port. JI have given Mr, 
Nairne, first licutenant of his 
majesty’s ship Leander, charge of 
La Ville de Milan, and nothing can 
exceed the exertions he has made in 
putting her in a sea-worthy state. 
The alacrity of the officers, seamen, 
and marines, of his majesty’s ship 
under my command, during the 
chace, and their steadiness on 
going down to attack the two fri- 
gates, who had closed,*in appear- 
ance with a determination to make 
a formidable resistance, convinced 
me, sir, that had they waited to 
make the resistance they seemed 
disposed to do, the Leander would 
not have sullied her good name. 
I am, &c. 
Joun Tarnort, post-capt. 
[ Here a letter from capt. Talbot, 
introduces the following narrative of 
the action between the Cleopatra 
and La Ville de Milan. | 
Cleopatra, at Sea, Feb, 25. 
Sir, I have to request that you will 
be pleased to acquaint the Comman- 
der-in-Chief, that on Saturday the 
16th inst. in lat. 28-deg. N. lon. 67 
deg. W. atten A, M. saw a ship in 
the S. E. standing to the E. N. E. the 
wind at N. W. made sail towards 
her ; at 11 perceived the chace to 
be a large frigate, with 15 ports of 
a side on the main deck; cleared 
ship for action, and hoisted Ame- 
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rican colours, to induce him to bring 
to for us ; but, instead of which, he 
made more sail; the weather 
squally ; made and shortened sail 
occasionally ; carried away several 
studding-sail yards, and the fore top- 
mast studding sail boom shifted over 
the starboard one, and set the reefed 
lower studding sail ; a good dea] of 
swell; the chace apparently steers 
ing so as to keep the stidding-sails 
drawing full; and that at day-light 
on the 17th, was about four miles 
a-head; fresh breezes and swell as 
before. At half past ten he took in 
his studding sails, and hauled more 
up; when we got within about three 
quarters of amile, took ia ours also. 
At half past eleven he hauled his 
main-sail up, and kept more to the 
wind ; upon our steering so close, 
with him, upon his quarter, he again 
set it and stay-sails, trying to gain 
the wind of us (upon which point 
of sailing he had the advantage) ; 
we made all sail, the chace having 
some time before hoisted French ~ 
colours, and we ours, On his seems — 
ing to draw a-head from us, at the © 
distance of about half gun-shot; 
fired our bow-chacers, which he ree 
turned occasionally from his stern. 
His guns appearing so well direéted, 
and of heavy metal, and to prevent — 
being raked by them, I was obliged — 
to steer so as to keep on his quarter, 
though prolonging the chace. La- 
titude, at noon, 29 deg. 24 min. N. 
long. 64 deg. 20min. W. At half 
past 2 P. M. having got within about — 
a cable’s length from the enemy, he 
luffed close to the witid, and gave us — 
two broadsides, which, when at less 
than a half cable’s distanée, we re< 
turned, and a warm action com- 
menced, both ships trimming sails, — 
steering sometimes close to the wind, — 
and at others about three points 
free, 
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free, during which we had consider- 
ably the advantage. About five, 
haying shot away his main-topsail- 
yard, we forged a-head, although 
the mizen top-sail was squared, and 
both jib, stay, and haulyards gone, 
finding neither fore nor main clue- 
garnets left to haul the courses up, 
our running rigging cut to pieces, so 
as to render it impossible either to 
shorten or back a sail, and both 
main and spring stays were shot 
away, the mainmast only supported 
by the storm staysail stay, I was in- 
duced to cross his bow, aud, by 
hauling up, to have raked him, in 
preference to exposing our stern to 
the fire of 25 pieces of cannon from 
his broadside; but in the act of 
which an unfortunate shot struck 
the wheel, the broken spokes were 
jammed against the deck, so as to 
render it immoveablz, as well as the 
rudder, which, at the same time, was 
choaked in the end by splinters, 
pistols, &c. placed nearit. Our op- 
ponent, availing himself of our un. 
governable situation, with the wind 
upon his quarter, gave us the stern, 
running his head and bowsprit over 
Our quarter-deck, just abaft the 
main rigging, and, under the cover 
of a very heavy fire of muskets and 
musketoons, attempted to board us, 
but was drove back ; we exchanged 
a few musketry with them; but 
their great advantage in height, and 
superiority of numbers, as well as 
by their musketoons from their 
tops, cleared our decks, and in at 
Our ports. ‘The only two guns we 
a bring to bear, being fired 
rom within-board, did them little 
injury, the shot passing their lower 
deck. Most of our sails laying a- 
shiver, or partly a-back, and bore 
down by so heavy a ship (having 
been intended for a 74,) going almost 
meyer. XLVI... - 
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before the wind, and much sea run. 
ning, appearing to cut us asunder 
at every send, I saw no prospects of 
saving the ship, or the lives of the 
numerous wounded that *vere then 
below. On the suggestions of the 
first lieutenant, we attempted to 
hoist the fore-topmast staysail ; and 
I directed the spritsail-topsail to be 
set also; but, in the execution of 
which orders every man was knock- 
ed down by their musketry and 
other small shot, as they made their 
appearance. At a quarter past five 
they succeeded in boarding, and I 
was compelled to surrender to the, 
French frigate La Ville de Milan, 
of 46 guns, French 18-pounders, on 
the main-deck, and eights on the 
quarter-deck and forecastle; 350 
men besides several officers and pas- 
sengers ; commanded by Monsieur 
Renaud, capitaine de vaisseau, and 
Monsieur Gillet, capitaine de fre- 
gate; the former was killed, and 
the latter badly wounded in the ac- 
tion ; and immediately afterwards 
the Cleopatra became a_ perfect 
wreck, not a spar standing but the 
mizen-mast, the bowsprit and other 
masts gone by the board, and I fully 
expected she would have foundered 
before both ships could get clear of 
each other, I trust it will be found 
that every exertion was made to 
bring a ship of so superior a force 
into action, and in maintaining of it. 
La Ville de Milan is nearly double 
our size and force, being a new 
ship, of about 1200 tons burthen, 
and having almost twice our number 
of men on board, as we only mus- 
tered at quarters 199, being 10 
short of complement, and that from 
the strength of the ship’s company 
in able seamen, there were several 
on the sick list. 

More gallautry and bravery could 

Mam nat 
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not: have.been displayed than by 


both officers and men of so young a. 


ship’s company, many being under 
20 years of age, and only three 
marines who had joined that corps 
more than two weeks before they 
embarked! 1 have no hesitation in 
saying, that had hot the above un- 
lucky accident occurred, she must 
have struek to us, as the next morn- 
ing her foremast and bowsprit were 
the offly masts standing, much: cut 
in the hulJ, and f counted 11 shot in 
the wreck of her mainmast; that 
our 12-pounders could not do that 
justice too trom its size, nor the 
thickness of her sides, that was so 
well intended. : 
Iam, &c. Rob. Lawrie. 


To Capt. Talbot, of the Leander. 


Return of Killed and Wounded on 
board the Cleopatra. 
Total.—20 killed, 2 since dead 
of wounds, 18 dangerously wound- 
ed, and 18 slightly wounded, 


Dispatch from Lieutenant-general 
Sir Wiiliam Myers, Bart. com- 
manding His Majesty’s Troops in 
the Windward and Leeward 
Islands, to Earl Cumden, K. G. 


on the Repulse of the French in 
the West-Indies. 


y} Barbadoes, March 9. 
My lord, ' 

I have the honour to inclose to 
your lordship a copy of a dispatch 
trom brigadier-general Prevost, 
dated Dominica, 1st March. The 
details contained therein are so 
highly reputable to the brigadier- 
‘general, and the small portion of 
troops employed against so nume- 
rous an enemy, that I have great 
gatisfaction in recommending that 
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their gallant exertions may be laid’ 
before his majesty : the zeal and ta- 
lent manifested by the brigadier- 
general upon this occasion, it is my 
daty to present for his royal consi- 
deration; and at the same time I 
beg to be permitted to express the 
high sense I entertain of the distin- 
guished bravery of his majesty’s 
troops, and the militia of the colony, 
employed upon that service. The: 
vigorous resistance which the ene- 
my have experienced, and the loss 
which they have sustained in this 
attack, must évince to them, that, 
however inferior our numbers were 
on this occasion, British troops are 
not to be hostilely approached with 
impunity ; and, had not the town of 
Roseau been accidentally destroyed 
by fire, we should have little to re- 
gret, and much to exultin. Your 
Jordship will perceive by the re- 
turns, that our loss in men, com- 
pared to that of the enemy, is but 
trifling ; but I have sincerely to la- 
ment that of major Nunn, of the Ist 
West-India regiment, whose wound — 
is reported to be of a dangerous 
kind ; he is an excellent man, and a © 
meritorious officer. : 
Lam, &c. W. Myers. — 
Head-quarters, Prince Rupert's, 
Dominica, March 1. — 

Sir, 
About an hour before the dawn — 
of day, on the 22d ult, an ajarm © 
was fired at Scotshead, and soon 
after a cluster of ships was disco-— 
vered off Roseau. As our light in- _ 
creased, I made out five large ships, 
three frigates, two brigs, and small 
craft, under British colours, a ship 
of three decks carrying a flag at the © 
mizen. The frigates ranged too” 
close to Fort Young; I ordered) 
them to be fired on, and, soon afs— 
ter, 19 large barges, full of troops, 
appeared 
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appeared coming from under the lee 
ef the other ships, attended and 
protecced by an. armed ‘schooner, 
full of men, and seven other boats, 
' carrying carronades. The English 
flag was lowered, and that of France 
hoisted. A Janding was immediately 
attempted on my left flank, be- 
tween the town of Roseau and the 
post of Cachecrow. ‘The light in- 
fantry of the Ist West-India regi- 
ment were the first on the march to 
support captain. Senant’s company 
of militia, which, throughout the 
day, behaved with great gallantry, It 
was immediately supported by the 


grenadiers of the 46th regiment.— 


The first boats were beat off, but 
the schooner and one of the brigs 
coming close in-shore, to cover the 
landing, compelled our troops to 
occupy a better position, a defile lead- 
ing to the town. At this moment 
I brought up the grenadiers of the 
St. George’s regiment of militia, and 
soon afier the remainder of the 
46th, and gave over to major 
Nunn these brave troops, with or- 
ders not to yield the enemy one 
inch of ground. Two field-picces 
(an amuzette and a six-pounder) 
were brought into action for their 
support, under the command of 
serjeant Creed, of the 46th regi- 
ment, manned by additional gunners 
and sailors. These guns, and a 24. 
pounder from Melville-battery, 
»shook the French advancing co- 
jumn, by the execution they did.— 
Isent two companies of the Saint 
George’s militia, under the com- 
mand of lieut.-col. Constable, and a 
company of the 46th, to prevent 
the enemy from getting into the rear 
of the position occapied by major 
Nunn. On my return, we found 
the Majestueux, of 120 guns, lying 
_ @pposite to Fort Young, pouring 
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into the town and batteries her 
broadsides, followed by the other 
seventy-fours and frigates, doing 
the same. Some artillery, several 
captains of merchantmen, with their 
sailors, and the artillery militia, 
manned five 24-pounders, and three 
eighteens, at the fort, and five twen- 
ty-fours at Melville’s-battery, and 
returned an uninterrupted fire.— 
From the first post red-hot shot 
werethrown. Atabout 10 o’clock, 
A. M. major Nunn, most unfortu- 
nately for his majesty’s service, 
whilst faithfully executing the or- 
ders [ had given, was wounded, I 
fear, mortally. This did not dis. 
courage the brave fellows. Captain 
O’Connell, of the 1st West-India 
regiment, received the command and 
a wound almost at the same time ; 
however, the last circumstance 
could not induce him to give up the 
honour of the first, and he continued 
in the field, animating his men, and * 
resisting the repeated charges of the 
enemy, until about one o’clock, 
when he obliged the French to re. 
tire from their advanced position 
with great slaughter. It is impos. 
sible for me to do justice to the 
merit of that officer. You will, I 
doubt not, favourably report his 
conduct to his majesty, and at the 
same time that of captain James, 
who commanded the 46th, and cap- 
tain Archibald Campbell, who com- 
manded the grenadiers of the 46th. 
Foiled and beat off on the left, the 
right flank was attempted, and a 
considerable force was landed near 
Morne Daniel. The regulars not 
exceeding. 200, employed on the 
left in opposing the advance of 
their columns, consisting of 2000 
men, could afford me no rein- 
forcement; 1 had only the right 
wing of the St. George’s regiment 
Mm2 of 
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of militia to oppose them, of about 
100 men. They attacked with 
spirit, but unfortunately the frigates 
stood in so close to the shore, to 
protect this disembarkation, that, 
after receiving a destruétive fire, 
they fled back, and occupied the 
heights of Woodbridge estate.— 
Then it was that a column of the 
enemy marched up to Morne Da- 
niel, and stormed the redoubt, de- 
fended » by a small detachment, 
which, after an obstinate resistance, 
they carried.—On my left, captain 
O’Connel was gaining ground, not- 
withstanding a fresh supply of 
troops and several  field-pieces, 
which had been brought ou shore 
by the enemy.—I now observed a 
large column climbing the mountain 
to get in his rear. The town, 
which had been. for some time in 
flames, was only protected by a 
light howitzer, and a six-pounder 
to the right, supported by part of 
the light company of the Saint 
‘George’s regiment. ‘The enemy’s 
large ships in Woodbridge-bay out 
of the reach of my guns, my right 
flank gained, and my retreat to 
Prince Repert’s almost cut off, I 
determined on one attempt to keep 
the savercignty of the island, which 
the excellent troops I had war- 
ranted, J] ordered the militia to re- 
main at their posts, except such as 
were inclined to encounter more 
hardships and severe service ; and 
captain O'Connell, with the 46th, 
_under the command of capt. James, 
and the light company of the first 
West-India regiment, were directed 
to make a forced march to prince 
Rupert’s. I then allowed the pre- 
sident fo enter into terms for the 
town of Roseau ; and then demand- 
-ed from the French general that 
private property should be respect. 
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ed, and that no wanton or disgrace- 
ful pillage should be allowed. This 
done, only attended by brigade- 
major Prevost, and deputy quarter- 
ter-master-gencral Hopley, of the 
militia forces, I crossed the island, 
and in 24 hours, with the aid of the 
inhabitants, and the exertions of the 
Caribs, I got to this garrison on the 
23d. After four days continued 
march, through the most difficult 
country, I might almost say, cxist- 
ing, captain O'Connell joined me at 
Prince Rupert’s, wounded himself, 
and bringing in his wounded, with 
a few of the royal artillery, and the 
precious remains of the 46th regi- 
ment, and the Ist West-India light 
company. I had no sooner got to 
the fort than I ordered cattle to be 
drove in, and took measures for 
getting a store of water from the 
river in the bay. I found my sig- 
nals to lieut.-col. Broughton, from 
Roseau, made soon after the enemy 
had landed, had been received, and 
that, in consequence, he had made 
the most judicious arrangements his 
garrison would allow of tor the de- 
fenée of this important post. On 
the 25th I received the letter of 
summons I have now the honour to 
transmit, from general of division 
La Grange, and, without delay, 
sent the reply you will find acconm 
panying it. On the 27th the ene- 
my's cruizers hovered about the 
head ; however, the Centaur’s ten- 


der (Vigilante) came in, and was ~ 


saved by our guns. I landed Mr. 
Henderson, her commander, and his 


crew, to assist in the defence we were — 


prepared tomake, As far as can be 
collected, the enemy bad about 4000 
men on board, and the whole of their 
force was compelled to disembark 


before they gained an inch of © 


ground, I trust this dispatch to 


capt. 
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capt. O’@onnell, to whom I beg to 
refer you: his services entitle him 
to consideration. I am much in- 
debted to the zeal and discernment 
of fort-adjutant Gualy, who was 


" very accessary to the execution of 


my orders, I cannot pass unno- 
ticed the very soldier-like conduct 
of lieut. Wallis, of the 46th regi- 
ment, to whom I had entrusted the 
post of Cachecrow, or Scotshead ; 
perceiving our retreat, he spiked 
his guns, destroyed his ammunition, 
and immediately commenced his 
march to join me at Prince Ru- 
pert’s, with his detachment; nor 
that of lieut. Shaw, of the same re- 
giment, who acted as an officer of 
artillery, and behaved with uncom. 
mon coolness and judgment, whilst 
on the battery, and great presence 
of mind in securing the retreat of 
the additional gunners belonging to 
the 46th regiment. On the 27th, 
after levying a contribution on Ro- 
Seau, the enemy reimbarked, and 
hovered that day and the next 
about this post. This morning the 
French fleet is scen off the south 
end of Guadaloupe, under easy 
sail. Our loss, you will perceive 


_ by the returns I have the honour to 


transmit, was inconsiderable, when 
compared with that acknowledged 
by the enemy, which included seve- 
ral officers of rank, and about 300 
others. Geo. Prevost. 
Lieut. Sir W. Myers, Bart. 

P.S. As I find I cannot spare 
captain O'Connell from the duty of 
this garrison, I must refer you to 
the master of a neutral vessel, who 
has engaged to deliver this dispatch. 


[ TRANSLATION. ] 
From the General of Division La 
Grange, &c. to his Excellency 
General Prevost, &e. 
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Head-quarters at Roscau, the 5th 
Ventose, Year 13, February 25. 
The general of division La 
Grange, grand officer of the legiou 
of honour, inspe¢tor-general of the 
gendarmerie, commander in chief of 
the troops of the expedition of the 
Leeward islands. 

General.— Before I commence 
any military operations against the 
fort, into which it appears that you 
have retired, I shall fulfil a prelimi- 
nary duty, authorised and practised 
by civilized nations. You are a- 
ware, no less than myself, of the 
nature of your position, and of the 
entire inutility of occasioning any 
further effusion of blood. You 
witnessed with grief the melancholy 
fate of the town of Roseau; my 
first endeavours on entering it were 
to issue orders for stopping the pro- 
gress of the contlagration ; but, un- 
fortunately, considerable destruc- 
tion had already taken place. The 
want of necessaries is ever attended, 
with the most cruel consequences, 
the evils of which can easily be cal- 
culated. This consideration is more 
than sufficient, without reference to 
the particular circumstances in 
which you are placed, to induce you 
to accept the honourable conditions 
that I am ready to grant you, and 
thus to preserve the interesting in- 
habitants of this colony from fresh 
calamities, which are inseparable 
from the occurrences of war. I 
beg you, general, to make me an 
early communication of your an- 
swer ; and, in the mean time, to re- 
ceive the assurance of the high con- 
sideration which I have for you. I 
have the honour to salute you. 

(Signed) La Grange. 

Head-quarters, Prince Rupert's, 
Feb. 25. 

Sir,—I have had the honour te 

Mm 3 receive 
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receive your letter. My duty to 
my king and country is so superior 
to every other consideration, that L 
have only to thank you for the ob- 
servations you have been pleased to 
make on the often inevitable conse- 
quences of war. Give me leaye, 
individually, to express the greatest 
gratitude ‘for your humanity and 
kind treatment of my wife and 
children; at the same time to re- 
quest a continuance thereof, not 
only to her and them, but towards 
every other object you may mect 
with. 

I have the honour to be, &c, 

(Signed) Geo. Prevost. 
Killed and Wounded in the Aétions 
of the 22d of February, 1805, at 

Point Michael, Morne Daniel, and 

Roseau. 

Total.—1 serjeant, 1 drummer, 
and 19 rank and file, killed ; 1 ficld- 
officer, 2 captains, and 18 rank and 
file, wounded; 1 captain, 1 ser- 
jeant, and 6 rank and file, taken by 
the enemy. 

Names of the Officers wounded.— 
Capt, Colin Campbell, of the 46th 
regiment ; major Nunn and captain 
O'Connell, of the 1st West-India 
regiment. 

N. B. Three sailors wounded, 
exclusive of the militia, from which 
no return has been received, but 
whose loss is considerable. 

James Prevost, maj. of brig. 


Brimstone-hill, St. Kitts, March 8. 

Sir,—I did mysclf the honour of 
writing to you on the 27th inst. 
by the mail-boat, to say that intelli- 
gence had been received here, on 
that morning, of the arrival of a 
French force at Dominica, and the 
steps"I had taken to make such 
circumstances known to govern- 
ment. I Jost no time in placing this 
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: 
garrison in, the best state to repel 
any attack that might be made by 
the enemy, and increasing the pro~ 
visions to a quantity sufficient to 
maintain a garrison of 500 men for 
three months, which was, by the 
exertions ef the resident commis- 
sary, effected on the Istinstant. [I 
have now to inform you, that on the 
morning of the 5th inst. a French 
squadron, consjsting of five line of 
battle ships, (one a three-decker), 
three frigates, two brigs of war, and 
a schooner, with, according to ac- 
counts since received, 3,500 men on 
board, appeared off Nevis-point, 
and stood in for Basseterre, where 
the frigates only anchored. I did. 
not think it consistent with the 
safety of this garrison to divide 
the small force of -regular troops 
under my command ; and the militia 
being found inadequate to give ef- 
fectual opposition, it was previeusly 
agreed with president Woodley, 
that 300 of them should be thrown 
into this garrison in the event of the 
enemy's effecting a landing; in cons 
sequence of which, and the enemy 
having landed about 500 men at 
Basseterre, he marched in here with 
great promptness on the same day, 
with the above 300 men, including 
scainen and militia. The enemy 
took possession of the town, de- 
manding the immediate payment of 
40,0001. sterling, in failure of which 
it should be burned. The inhabi- 
tants with difficulty raised 18, with 
which sum they embarked, intimat- 
ing an intention of attacking this 
hill, and, from the state of prepara- 
tion we were in, as well as thé zeal 
shewn by the troeps in this garrison, 
I have every reason to believe that 
the result would have been such as 
you would wish. It does not ap- 
pear, however, that this squadron 

wish 
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wish to attack where opposition 
may be expected, but to plunder 
the inhabitants, and burn and de- 
stroy the shipping. ‘Six merchant- 
ships, some of them very valuable, 
have been towed from the anchorage 
at Basseterre, set on fire, and allow- 
ed to drift to sea. 
James Foster, 
Major 11th regt. 


Letter from Captain C. Dashwood, 
to Admiral Dacres, Comimander- 
in-chief in Jamaica, on the Cap- 
ture of the Spanish Schooner La 
Elizabeth. ; 


Bacchante, New Providence, April 13. 

Sir,—I have the honour to ac- 
quaint you, that, on the 3d instant, 
his majesty’s’ ship, under my direc- 
tion, captured, off the Havannah, 
his Catholic majesty’s schooner La 
Elizabeth, of 10 guns and 57 men, 
commanded by ‘Don Joseph Pen 
Fexeyron. She was charged with 
dispatches from the governor of 
‘Pensacola, which were thrown 
Overboard previous to her surren- 


dering. Having received informa. 


tion that there were three French 
privateers in the harbour of Mariel, 
(a small convenient port, a little to 
‘the westward of the Havannah,) 
which had annoyed most consider- 
-ably the trade of his majesty’s sub- 
jects transiently passing through the 
‘Gulph, I determined, if possible, to 
rout this band of pirates ; for, from 
their plundering and ill-treating the 
crew of every vessel they met with, 
‘most particularly the Americans, 
they were nothing better; and lieu- 
enh Oliver and Campbell having, 
in the most handsome manner, vo- 
‘Junteered their service on this ha- 
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zardous occasion, I dispatched those 
excellent officers, accompanied by 
the hon. Almericus de Courcy, mid- 
shipman, on the evening of the 5th 
inst. in two boats ; and, as it was 
absolutely necessary to gain posses- 
sion of a round tower, near 40 feet 
high, on the top of. which were 
planted three long 24-pounders, 
with loop-holes round its circumfe- 
rence for musquetry, and manned 
with a captain and 30 soldiers, I 
gave directions to attack and carry 
the fort previous to their entering 
the harbour, so as to enable them 
to secure a safe retreat. Lieut, 
Oliver, the senior officer, being in 
the headmost boat, finding himself 
discovered, and as not a moment 
was to be lost at such a critical pe- 
riod, most nobly advanced, without 
waiting for his friend, landed in the 
face of, and in opposition to, a most 
tremendous | fire, -without conde- 
scending to return the salutation, 
mounted the fort by a ladder which 
he had previously provided, and 


‘fairly carried it by a coup de main 


with 13 men, leaving Mr. De 
Courcy, with three others, to guard 
the boat, with an accident to only 
one brave man (G, Allison) wound- 
ed, who was unfortunately shot 
through the body before the boat 
touched the ground, but [am happy 
to say he is already rapidly reco- 
vering.—The enemy had two killed 
and three wounded. 

Lieut. Oliver, leaving serjeant 
Denslow, of the marines (who, from 
his bravery and good couduct, de- 
serves great praise,) with six men to 
guard the fort; and, having been 
rejoined by lieutenant Campbell, 
dashed on to attack the privateers, 
but, to their great mortification, 
found they had sailed the day pre- 
vious on acruize: he was therefore 
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obliged to be contented with taking 
possession of two schooners, laden 
‘with sugar, which he most gallantly 
brought away from alongside a 
wharf, in spite of repeated dis- 
charges of musketry from the troops 
and militia, which poured down in 
numbers from the surrounding 
country. : 

I should not have been thus: par- 
ticular in recounting a circumstance 
whjch was not attended with ulti- 
mate success, were it not to mark 
my admiration of the noble conduct 
of lieutenant Oliver, in so gallantly 
attacking and carrying a fort which, 
with the men it contained, ought to 
have maintained its position against 
fifty times the number that were op- 
posed ; but nothing could withstand 
the prompt and manlysteps taken 
by that officer and his gallant crew 
on this occasion; and as, in my 
humble judgment, the attempt was 
most daring and hazardous, and had 
the privateers been there, I doubt 
not but success would have attended 
it, so I humbly solicit the honour of 
your notice to this most gallant of- 
ficer, C, Dashwood. 


Interesting Account of Licut. Yeo’s 
gallant Action at Muros Bay. In 
a Letter from Capt. F. Maitland 
to Admiral Drury. 


Loire, at Anchor, Muros Road, 
Spain, June 4. 

Sir,—Becing informed that there 
was a French privateer, of 26 guns, 
fitting out at Muros, and nearly 
ready for sea, it struck me, from 
my recollection of the bay, (having 
been in it formerly, when Jieutenant 
of the Kingfisher,) as being practi- 
cable either to bring her out or de- 
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stroy her, with the ship I have the 
honour tocommand. | accordingly 
prepared yesterday evening for en- 
gaging at anchor, and appointed 
Mr, Yeo, first Jieutenant, with lieu- 
tenants Mallock and Douglas, of 
the marines, and Mr. Clinch, mas- 
ter’s-mate, to head the boarders and 
marines, amounting, officers in- 
clutled, to 50 men (being all that 
can be spared from anchoring the 
ship and working the guns,) in 
landing and storming the fort, 
though I then had no idea its 
strength was so great as it has 
proved. At nine this morning, on 
the sca-breeze setting in, I stood for 
the bay in the ship, the men previ- 
ously prepared being in the boats 
ready to shove off, On hauling 
close round the point of the road, 
a small battery of two guns opened 
a fire on the ship s a few shot were 
returned, but perceiving it would 
annoy us considerably, from its si- 
tuation, I desired Mr. Yeo to push 
on-shore, and spike the guns, ree 
minding the men of its being the 
anniversary of their sovereign’s 
birth, and that, for his sake, as well 
as their own credit, their utmost ex- 
ertions must be used. Though such 
an injunction was unnecessary, it 
had a great effect in animating and 
raising the spirits of the people.— 
As the ship drew in, and more fully 
opened the bay, I perceived a very 
Jong corvette, of 26 ports, appa- 
rently nearly ready for sea, and a 
large brig, of twenty ports, in a 
state of fitting ; but neither of them 
firing, led me to conclude they had 
not their guns on board, and left no 
other object to occupy my attention 
but a heavy fort, which at this mo- 
ment opened to our view, within 
less than a quarter of a mile, and 
began a wonderfully well-directed 

fire, 
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fire, almost every shot taking place 
in the hull. Perceiving that, by 
standing farther on, more guns 
would be brought to bear upon us, 
without our being enabled to near 
the fort so much as I wished, I or- 
dered the helm to be put down, and 
when, from the way she had, we 
had gained an advantageous position, 
anchored with a spring, and com- 
menced firing. Although we have 
but little doubt that, before long, 
we should have silenced the fort, 
yet, from the specimen they gave 
us, and being completely embra- 
zured, it must have cost us many 
lives, and great injury to the ship, 
had not Mr. Yeo’s gallantry and 
great conduct soon put an end to 
their fire. I must now revert to 
him and the party under his com- 
'mand:—Having landed under the 
small batiery on the Point, it was 
instantly abandoned ; but hardly 
had he time to spike the guns, 
when, at the distance of a quarter 
of a mile, he perceived a regular 
fort, -ditched, and with a gate, 
which the enemy (fortunately not 
suspecting our Janding) had negleét- 
ed to secure, open a fire upon the 
ship: without waiting for orders, 
he pushed forward, and was op- 
posed at the inner gate by the go- 
yernor, with such troops as were in 
the town, and the crews of the 
French privateers. From the tes- 
timony of the prisoners, as well as 
our own men, it appears that Mr. 
Yeo was the first that entered the 
fort, with one blow laid the gover- 
nor dead at his feet, and broke his 
own sabre in two ; the other officers 
were dispatched by such officers and 
men of ours as were most advanced, 
and the narrowness of the gate 
would permit, to push forward: the 
~ remainder instantly fled to the far- 
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ther end of the fort, where, from 
the ship, we could perceive many of 
them leap from the embrasures upon 
the rocks (a height of above twenty- 
five feet) ; such as laid down their 
arms received quarter.—F or a more 
partiular account of the proceedings 
of Mr. Yeo, and his party, I beg 
leave to refer you to his letter en- 
closed herewith, and have to request 
you will be pleased to recommend 
him to the notice of the lords com- 
missioners of the admiralty, being a 
very old officer, and in the two late 
instances has displayed as much gal-. 
lantry as ever fell to the lot of any 
man; he speaks in the strongest 
language of the officers and men un- 
der his command on-shore, and I 
feel it but justice to attribute our 
success wholly to their exertions ; 
for although the fire from the ship 
was admirably directed, the enemy 
were so completely covered by their 
embrasures, as to render the grape 
almost ineffectual.—The instant the 
union was displayed at the fort, 1 
sent and took possession of the ene- 
my’s vessels in the road, consisting 
of the Confiance French privateer, 
pierced for 26 twelves and nines, 
none of which, however, were on 
board; the Belier, a French priva- 
teer brig, pierced for 20 18-pound 
carronades ; and a Spanish mer- 
chant-brig in ballast. I then hoist- 
ed a flag of truce, and sent to inform 
the inhabitants of the town, that if 
they would deliver up such stores 
of the ship as were on shore, there 
would be no farther molestation ; 
the proposal was thankfully agreed 
to. I did not, however, think it 
advisable to allow the people to re- 
main long enough to embark the 
guns, there being a large body of 
troops in the vicinity, A great 
many small yessels are in the bay, 

and 
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‘and hauled up on the beach: none asmaller Compass, to do justice td . 


of them having cargoes of any va- 
‘Ine, I conceive it an act of inhu-- 
manity to deprive the poorer inha- 
‘bitants of the means of gaining their 
livelihood, and shall not molest 
them. On inspecting the brig, as 
she hdd only the lower rigging 
over-head, and was not in a state of 
forwardness, I found it impractica- 
ble to bring her away, and therefore 
set fire to her: she is now burnt to 
the water’s odge. I cannot conclude. 
my letter without giving the portion 
of eredit that is their due to‘the of- 
ficers and men on board the ship ; 
they conducted themselves with the 
greatest -stéadiness and coolness, 
and, although under a heavy fire, 
pointed their guns with the utmost 
precision, there being hardly a shot 
that did not take effect. To lieute- 
nants Lawe and Bertram I feel much 
indebted, as well as to Mr. Shea, 
the purser, ¢who volunteered his 
services, aud to whom I gate the 
charge of the quarter-deck carro- 
nades in Mr. Yeo’s absencé,) for 
the precision and coolness displayed 
by the men under their command in 
pointing the guns, as well as the ex- 
act attention paid to my‘orders, and 
ceasing fire the instant the union 
jack made its appearance on the 
walls, by which, in all provability, 
the lives of several of our men were 
saved. Mr. Cleverly, the’ master, 
brought the broadside to bear with © 
much quickness and nicety, by 
means of the spring. I send you 
herewith a list of our wounded on 
board, and on shore, with one of the | 
enemy’s killed and wounded, and an ~ 
account of their force at the com-— 
mencement of the action. 
I have been under the necessity, 
of being more detailed than I ‘could © 
wish, but it is out of my power, in 
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the exertions and conduct of the 
officers and men employed on the 
different services. —It is but fair at. 
the same time to state, that; much 
to the credit of theship’s company, 
the bishop and one of the principal 
ighabitants of the town came off to 
express their gratitude for the or- 


derly behaviour of the people, - 


(there not being one instance of 
pillage,) and to -make offer of every 
refreshment the place affords.—L 
am now waiting for the land breeze 
to carry us out, having already re- 
called'the officers and men from the 
fort, the guns beng spiked and 


thrown over the parapet, the car- — 


riages rendered unserviceable, and 
the embrazures, with part of the 
fort, blown up. 

Iam, &c. Fred. Maitland. 
Rear-admniral Drury, &c. Cove. 


Loire, Muros Bay, June 4. — 


Sir,—I have the pleasure to ac- 
quaint you, that I proceeded on 
shore with the party you did me 
the honour to place under my com- 


maud, for the purpose of storming — 


the port on the Point, agreeable to 


your orders, which on our approach 
the soldiers quitted. On my arrival, 


I observed a strong fort at the en~ — 


trance of the town, opening a heavy 
fire on the ship; and, judging it 
practicable to carry it by storm, 


from a thorough knowledge I had 
of the determined bravery of all the » 


officers and men, I ordered them to 
follow me for that purpose, which 
was obeyed with all that energy and 
gallantry which British seamen and 
marines are so well known to pos- 
‘sess on such an occasion, and in a 


very short time reached the outer - 
‘Wate, when the French centinel 
‘fired, and retreated inte the fort, 

; which 
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which we instantly entered, and 
were met by the governor and all 
the garrison, &c. when, after a 
dreadful slaughter on the part of the 
enemy; the remainder surrendered, 
and [| instantly ordered the British 
colours fo be hoisted.—I feel it my 
duty, as well as the greatest plea- 
sure, to mention the great support I 
received from lieutenant Mallock, 
of the royal marines, and Mr. 
Chas. Clinch, master’s mate, as, 
from their being near me all the 
time of the action, I was enabled to 
observe their REYY, cool and gallant 


ehaviour, as also of lieut. Douglas, - 


of the royal marines, who, though 
gaged at different parts of the fort, 
have no less reason to be highly 
pleased with.—I must now beg leave 


every seaman and marine of the 


rave, nothing could ° withstand 
hem; and, to ‘their credit, as Eng 
lishmen, as well as their profession, 
‘the instant the fort was in our pos- 
session, they seemed to try who 
could be the first to relieve and as. 
= the poor wounded prisoners, 


ve who behaved so unanimously 


ho were lying in numbers in dif- 
rent parts of. the fort; and I had 
the pleasure to see their humanity 


amply repaid by the gratitude the 


‘unfortunate men’s friends expressed 
when they came down to take them 
way. 

Iam, &c. James Lucas Yeo. 
Wounded on. Shore belonging to the 
Loire. 

- Lieut. J. L, Yeo, slightly ; Mr. 
nch, master’s mate, ditto; H. 
Gray,’ M. Hendrickson, J. Paine, 
Seamen, ditto; J. Leonard, marine, 
itto.— On board, J. Caldwell, sea- 
Svdangerously ; ; M. Johnson, 

aman, lost his right leg above the 
ec; C. Wilson, seamen, calf of 


to say how much [ am qudunead to™ 
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his leg shot off; J. Whitecombe, 
seaman, severely ; J. Plummer, M. 
Archer, T. Lloyd, J. Moulds, J. 
Gillett, seamen, slightly —Total, 2 
officers, 12 seamen, 1 marine. 

Spaniards Killed and Wounded. 

‘The governor of the fort, and a 
Spanish gentleman who had volun- 
teered ; the second captain of the 
Confiance, and nine others, killed. 
Thirty, amongst which were most 
of the officers of the Confiance, 
wounded.—Total, 12 killed, and 
30 wounded. F. L. Maitland. 
Enemy's Force at the Commencement 

of the Action, when opposed to His 

Majesty’s Ship Loire, in Mures 

Bay, June 4, 1805. 

A iort of 12 Spanish 18- pounders, 
mounted on travelling-carriages, 22 
Spanish soldiers, and several Spanish 
gentlemen and townsmen volunteers, 
and about 100 of the Confiance’s 
ship’s company.— The small battery 
on the Point, 2 Spanish 18-poun- 
ders, 1 mounted as above, the other 
on a ship carriage, manned by 8 
artillery men and 10 other Spa- 
niards. 

In the Bay.—La Confiance. of 
Bourdeaux, pierced for 26 guns, 
twelves and nines, (not on board) 
116 feet long on the main-deck, 30 
feet wide, measures about 450 tons, 
is in good order, and a very fit ship 
for his majesty’s service; is reckon- 
ed to sail excessively fast; was to 
have gone to sea in a few days; 
bound to India, with a complement 
of 300 men: brought away.—Le 
Belier, of Bourdeaux, pierced for 
20 guns, also fitting for sea ; was to 
have carried 18-pound carronades, 
and 180 men, supposed to be des- 
tined to cruize to the westward of 
Cape Clear: burnt.—The guns on 
the fort and battery spiked, and 
thrown over the parapet. ‘The car- 

riages 
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riages broke, and rendered unser- 
viceable. The embrazures blown 
up. Forty barrels of powder brought 
on board, with two small brass can- 
non, and 50 stand of arms. 
(Signed) Fred. Maitland. 


Letter from Viec-admiral Sir Robert 
Calder, to Admiral Cornieallis, 
giving an Account of his Success 
against the combined Squadron of 
France and Spain. 


Prince of Wales, July 23. 

Sir, —Yesterday at noon, lat. 43 
deg. 30 min. N. long. 11 deg. 17 
min. W. I was favoured with a view 
of the combined squadrons of France 
and Spain, consisting of twenty sail 
of the line, also three large ships, 
armed en flute, of about fifty guns 
each, with five frigates, and three 
brigs ; the force under my directions 
at this time consisting of fifteen sail 
of the tine, two frigates, a cutter, 
and alugger, I immediately stood 
towards the enemy with the squa- 
dron, making the needful signals for 
battle in the closest order ; and, on 
closing with them, I made the signal 
for attacking their centre. When 
¥ had reached their rear, I tacked 
the squadron in succession; thts 
brought us close up under their lee, 
and when our headmost ships reach- 
ed their centre, the enemy were 
tacking in succession; this obliged 
me to make-again the same manou- 
vre, by which I brought on an ac- 
tion which lasted upwards of four 
hours, when I found it necessary to 
bring to the squadron to cover the 
two captured ships whose names are 
in the margin.* J have to observe, 
the enemy had every advantage 
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of wind and weather during the 
whole day. The weather had been 
foggy, at times, great part of the — 
morning ; and very soon after we 
had brought them to action, the fog 
was so very thick at intervals, that — 
we could with great difliculty see. 
the ship ahead or astern of us: this 
rendered it impossible to take the 
advantages of the enemy by signals 
T could have wished to have done ; 
had the weather boen more favour. — 
able, I am led to believe the victory 
woul have been more complete. If 
have very great pleasure in saying, 
that every ship was conducted in the — 
most masterly style; and I beg 
leaye here publicly to return every 
captain, officer, and man, whom [- 
had the honour to eommand on that 
day, my most grateful thanks, for 
their conspicuously gallant and very 
judicious good conduct. The hon, 
capt. Gardner, of the Hero, led the 
van squadron ina most masterly and 
oficer-like manner, to whom I feel 
myself particularly indebted ; as also 
to capt. Cuming, for his assistance 
during the action. Inclosed is a 
list of the killed and wounded on 
board the difterent ships. If I may 
judge from the slaughter on board 
the captured ships, the cnemy must 
have suffered greatly. ‘They are 
now in sight to windward; and 
when | have secured the captured 
ships, and put the squadron to 
rights, T shall endeavour to avail 
myself of any opportunity that may 
offer, to give you some further ace 
count of these combined squadrons. 
R. Calder. 
Admiral Cornzallis, 
Ships under the Orders of Vice-ad= 
miral Sir R. Calder, Bart. July 22.— 
Hero, hon. A. H. Gardner. J 
killed, 4 wounded—Ajax, William: 
Brown, | 


* St, Rafael, 84 guns, Firme, 74 guns, 


Brown. 2 killed, 16 wounded.— 
Triumph, Henry inman. 5 killed, 
6 wounded.— Barfleur, George Mar- 
tin. 3 killed, 7 wounded.—Aga- 
memnon, John Harvey. 3 wound- 
ed.—Windsor Castle, Chas. Boyles. 
10 killed, 35 wounded.—Defiance, 
P.C. Durham. 1 killed, 7 wound- 
ed.-—Prince of Wales, vice-admira} 
sir Robert Caider and captain W. 
Cuming. 3 killed, 20 wounded.— 
Repulse, hon. A. K. Legge. 4 
wounded.—Raisonable, Josias Row- 
1 killed, 1 wounded.—Dra- 
gon, Edward Griffiths. None.— 
Glory, rear-admiral sir Charles Stir- 
ling and captain Samucl Warren. 1 
killed, 1 wounded.—Warrior, S. 
Hood Linzee. None.—Thunderer, 
W. Lechmere. 7 killed, 11 wound- 
ed.—Malta, Edward Buller. 5kill- 
ed, 40 wounded.— Frigates. Egyp- 
tienné, hon. C. E Fleming. No 
feturn.—Syrius, W. Prowse. 2 
killed, 3 wounded.—Frisk cutter, 
lieutenant J. Nicholson. None.— 
ile Lugger, lientenant G. Fen- 
nel. None.—Total --41 killed, 158 
wounded. 
' (Signed) R. Calder. 


0 EEE eee See 
Account ef the Naval Victory and 
_ Death of Lord Nelson, from ihe 
_ Dispatches of Vice-admiral Col- 
- lingwood, Commander in Chief of 
his Majesty’s Ships and Vessels off 
a 

EKuryalus, off Cape Trafalgar, 

Oct. 2 


r . 


r, 
_ The ever to be lamented death of 
Yice-admiral lord viscount Nelson, 
who, in the late conflict with the 
| enemy, fell in the hour of victory, 
leaves to me the duty of inferming 
2 
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my lords commissioners of the ad- 
iniralty, that on the 19th instant it 
was communicated to the com- 
mander in chief, from the ships 
watching the motions of the enemy 
in Cadiz, that the combined fleet 
had put to sea; as they sailed with 
light winds westerly, his lordship 
concluded their destination was the 
Mediterranean, and immediately 
made all sail for the Straights’ en- 
trance, with the British squadron, 
consisting of tweufy-seven ships, 
three of then: sixty-fours, where his 
lordship was informed by captain 
Blackwood, (whose vigilance in 
watching, and giving notice cf the 
enemy’s movements, has been highiy 
meritorious,) that they had not yet 
passed the Streights. 

On Monday the 2ist instant, at 
day-light, when Cape Trafalgar bore 
E. by S. about seven leagues, the 
enemy was discovered six or seven 
miles to the eastward, the wind 
about west, and very light; the 
commander in chief immediately 
made the signal for the fleet to bear 
up in two columns, as they are 
formed in order of sailing; a mode 
of attack his lordship had previous. 
ly directed, to avoid the inconvee. 
nience and delay in forming a line 
of battle in the usual manner. The 
enemy’s line consisted of thirty-three 
ships (of which eighteen were French 
and fifteen Spanish, commauded in 
chief by admiral Villeneuve; the 
Spaniards, under the direction of 
Gravina, wore, with their heads te 
the northward, and formed their line 
of battle with great coolness and 
correctness ; but as the mode of at- 
tack was unusua], so the structure 
of their line was new; it formed a 
crescent convexing to leeward=-sa 
that in leading down to their centre, 
I had both their van and rear abaft 

the 
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the beam, Before the fire opened, 
every alternate ship was about a 
cable’s length to windward of the 
second a-head and a-stern, forming 
a kind of double line, and appeared, 
when on their beam, to leavea very 
little interval between them ; and this 
without crowding their ships. Ad- 
miral Villeneuve was in the Bucen- 
taure in the centre, and the Prince 
of Asturias bore Gravina’s flag in 
the rear; but the French and Spa- 
nish ships were mixed without any 
apparent regard to order of natio- 
nal squadron. Z 

As the mode of our attack had 
been previously determined on, and 
communicated to the flag officers and 
captains, few signals were necessary 5 
and none were nade, except to di- 
rect close order as the lines bore 
down. | 

The commander in chief in the 
Victory led the weather column, 
and the Roya! Sovereign, which bore 
my flag, the lee. 

The action began at 12 o'clock, 
by the leading ships of the columns 
breaking through the enemy’s line ; 
the commander in chief about the 
tenth ship from the van, the second 
in command about the twelfth from 
the rear, leaving the van of the ene- 
my. unoccupied, the succeeding ships 
breaking through, in all parts, astern 
of their leaders, and engaging the 
enemy at the muzzles of their guns ; 
the conflict was severe ; the enemy’s 
ships were fought with a gallantry 
highly honourable to their oflicers ; 
but the attack on them was irresisti- 
ble, and it pleased the Almighty Dis- 
poser of events to grant his majesty’s 
arms a complete and glorious victo- 
ry ; about three P. Mt. many of the 
enemy’s ships having struck their 
colours, their line gave way ; admiral 
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Gravina, with ten ships, joining their 
frigates to leeward, stood towards 
Cadiz. ‘The five headmost ships in 
their van tacked, and standing to the 
southward, to windward of the 
British line, were engaged and the 


sternmost of them taken; the others — 


went off, leaving to his majesty’s 
squadron nineteen ships of the line, 
(of which two are first rates, the 


Santissima Trinidada, and the Santa 
Anna,) with three flag-officers, viz. 
admiral Villeneuve, the commander — 


in chief; Don Ignatio Maria D’ Aliva, 
vice-admiral ; and the Spanish rear- 


admiral, Don Baltazar Hidalgo Cis- 


neros, 


After such a victory it may ap- — 
pear unnecessary to enter into ens 
comiums on the particular parts— 


taken by the several commanders 3 


the conclusion says more on the sub- 


ject than I have language to express 5 
the spirit which animated all was the 
same; when all exert themselves zea- 
lously in their country’s service, all 


deserve that their high merits should 


stand recorded ; and never was high 
merit more conspicuous than in the 
battle I have described. 

The Achille (a French 74), after 
having surrendered, by some mis.’ 
management of the Frenchmen, 
took fire, and blew up; 200 of 
her men were saved by the ten- 
ders. 

A circumstance occurred during 
the action, which so strongly marks 
the invincible spirit of British sea- 
men, when engaging the enemies of 
their country, that I cannot resist 
the pleasure I have in making it 
known to their lordships. The Te- 
meraire was boarded, by accident or 
design, by a French ship on one 
side, and a Spaniard on the other; 
the contest was vigorous, but in the 


, end, 


end, the combined ensigns were torn 
from the poop, and the British 
hoisted in their places. 

Such a battle could not be fought 

without sustaining a great loss of men. 
I have not only to jament, in com+ 
mon with the British navy, and the 
British nation, in the fall of the com- 
mander in chief, the loss of a hero, 
whose name will be immortal, and 
his memory ever dear to his country ; 
but my heart is rent with the most 
poignant grief for the death of a 
friend, to whom, by many years’ in- 
timacy, and a perfect knowledge of 
‘the virtues of his mind, which in- 
Spired ideas superior to the com- 
mon race of men, I was bound by 
the strongest ties of affection; a 
grief to which even the glorious oc- 
easion in which he fell does not 
_ bring that consolation which per- 
haps it ought. His lordship re- 
ceived a musket-bal} in his left 
breast, about the middle of the ac- 
| tion, and sent an officer to me im- 
mediately with his last farewell ; and 
soon after expired. 
_ Ihave also to Jament the loss of 
those excellent officers captains Duff 
of the Mars, and Cooke of the Bel- 
lerophon ; I have yet heard of none 
others. 

I fear the numbers that have 
- fallen will be found very great, when 
the returns come to mé; but it hav- 
ng blown a gale of wind ever since 
the action, [ have not yet had it in 
My power to collect any reports 
from the ships. 

_ The Royal Sovereign having lost 

masts, except the tottering fore- 
mast, I calledythe Euryalus to me, 
while the action continued; which 
ship lying within hail, made my sig- 
nals, a service captain Blackwood 
performed with great attention.— 
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After the aetion, I shifted’my flag to 
her, that f might more easily com- 
municate my-orders to,’and collect 
the ships, and towed the Royal So- 
vereign out to leeward. The whole 
fleet were now in a perilous situa- 
tion, many dismasted, all shattered, 
in thirteen fathom water, off. the’ 
shoals of Trafalgar; and when I made 
signal to prepare to anchor, few of 
the ships had an anchor to let go, 
their cables being shot. But the 
same good Providence which aided 
us through such a-day. preserved us: 
in the night, by the wind shifting a 
few points, and drifting'the ships off 
the land, except four of ‘the captur- 
ed dismasted ships which are now at 
anchor off Trafalgar, and I hope 
will ride safe until those gales are 
over. 

Having thus detailed the proceed« 
ings of the fleet on this occasion, I 
beg to congratulate their lordships 
on avictory, which, I hope, will add 
aray tothe glory of his majesty’s 
crown, and be attended with publi¢ 
benefit to our country. 

I am, &c. 
C. Collingwood. 

The order in which the ships of 
the British squadron attacked the 
combined fleets, on the 21st of Oc- 
tober. , 

Van.—Victory, Taméraire, Nep- 
tune, Conqueror, Leviathan, Ajax, 
Orion, Agamemnon, Minotaur, 
Spartiate, Britannia, Africa, Eurya- 
lus, Sirius, Phoebe, Naiad,- Pickle. 
schooner, Entreprenante cutter. 

Rear.—Royal Sovereign, Marss 
Bellisle, Tonnant, Bellerophron, 
Colossus, Achille, Polyphemus, Re- 
venge, Swiltsure, Defence, Thun- 


derer, Defiance, Prince, Dread. 
nought. 
(Signed) C, Collingwood. 
GENERAL 
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GENERAL ORDER. 
Euryalus, Oct. 23, 

The ever to be lamented death of 
lord viscount Nelson, duke of 
Bronte, the commander in chief, 
who fefl in the action of the twenty- 
first, in the arms of victory, co- 
vered with glory, whose memo- 
ry will be ever dear to the Bri- 
tish navy and the British nation, 
whose zeal for the honour of his 
king, and for the interests of his 
country, will be ever held up asa 
shining example for a British sea- 
man, leaves to me a duty to return 
my thanks to the right hon. rear- 
admiral, the captains, officers, sea- 
men, and detachments of royal ma- 
tines serving on board his majesty’s 
squadron, now under my command, 
for their conduct on that day; but 
where can I find language to express 
my sentiments of the valour and 
skill which were displayed by the of 
ficers, the seamen, and marines in 
the battle with the enemy, where 
every individual appeared an hero, 
on whom the glory of the country 
depended ; the attack was irresisti- 
ble, and the issue of it adds to our 
naval annals a brilliant instance of 
what Britons can do, when their 
king and their country need their 
service. 

To the right honourable rear-ad- 
miral the earl of Northesk, to the 
captains, officers and seamen, and to 
the officers, non-commissioned offi- 
ecrs, and privates of the royal ma- 
rines, | beg to give my sincere and 
hearty thanks for their highly meri- 
torious conduct, both in the action, 
and in their zeal and activity in bring- 
ing the captured ships out from the 
perilous situation in which they 
were, after their surrender, among 
the shoals of Trafalgar, in boisterous 
weather, 
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And I desire that the respective 
captains will be pleased to commu- 
nicate to the officers, seamen, and 
royal marines this public testimony — 
of my high approbation of their con- 
duct, and my thanks for it. 

(Signed) C. Collingwood, 
To the Right Hon. Earl of Nor- 
thesk, and the respective Captains 
and Commanders. 
GENERAL ORDER. 

The Almighty God, whose arm is 
strength, having of his great mercy 
been pleased to crown the exertion 
of his majesty’s fleet with success, 
in giving them a complete victory 
over their enemies, on the 21st of 
this month; and that all praise and 
thanksgiving may be offered up to 
the throne of grace for the great 
benefits to our country and to man- 
kind : : 

I have thought proper, that a day 
should be appointed, of general hu- 
miliation before God, and thanks- 
giving for this his merciful good- 
ness, imploring forgiveness of sins, 
a continuation of his divine mercyy 
and his constant aid to us in the de- 
fence of our country’s liberties and 
laws, without which the utmost ef. 
forts of man are nought ; and direct, 
therefore, that. .......+. be ap- 
pointed for this holy purpose. 

Given on board the Euryalus, off 
Cape Trafalgar, Oct. 22, 1805. 

(Signed) C. Collingwood. 
To the respective Captains and Com- 

manders. of 

[N. B. The fleet having been dis- 
persed by a gale of wind, no day, as 
yet, has been able to be appointed 
for the above purpose, ] 


Euryalus, off Cadiz, Oct. 24. 


ir, 
In my letter of the 22d I detailed 
to you, for the information of my 
; lords 
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fords commissioners of the admiral- 
ty, the proceedings of his majesty’s 
squadron on the day of the action, 
and that preceding it, since which 
Ihave had a ‘continued series of 
misfortunes ; but they are of a kind 
that human prudence could not pos- 
_ sibly provide against, or my skill 
"prevent. 
_ On the 22d in the morning a 
Barons southerly wind blew, with 
“squally weather, which, however, 
did not prevent the activity of the 
- officers and seamen of such ships as 
were manageable from getting hold 
of many of the prizes (13 or 14) 
and towing them off to the west. 
_ ward, ae I ordered them to ren- 
 dezyous round the Koyal Sovercien, 
‘in tow by the Neptune: but on the 
93d the gale increased, and the sea 
¥an so high, that many- of them 
Broke the tow rope, and drifted far 
“to leeward before they were got 
hold of again, and some of them 
taking advantage in the dark and 
boi sterous night, got before the 
wind, and have perhaps drifted upon 
fe'shore and sunk; on the after- 
noon of that day the remnant of the 
combined fleet, ten sail of ships, 
| whohad not been much engaged, 
_ stood up to leeward of my shatter- 
ed and straggled charge, as if mean- 
ing to attack them, which obliged 
ne to collect a force out of the least 
‘injured ships, and form to Jeeward 
or their defence; all this retarded 
the progress of the hulks, and the bad 
Weather continuing, determined me 
idestroy all the leeward-most that 
could be cleared of the men, consider- 
g thatkeeping possessionof the ships 
Wasa matter of little consequence 
compared with the chance of their 
falling again into the hands of the 


ny ; but even this was an ardu. 
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ous task in the high sea which was 
running. I hope, however, it has 
been accomplished to a considerable 
extent; I entrusted it to skilful off- 
cers, who would spare no pains to 
execute what was possible. The 
captains of the Prince and Neptune , 
cleared the Trinadada, and sunk 
her. Captains Hope, Bayntun, and 
Malcolm, who joined the fleet this 
moment from- Gibraltar, had the 
charge of destroying four others.— 
The Redoubtable sunk astern of the 
Swiftsure while in tow. The Santa~ 
Anna, I have no doubt, is sunk, as 
her side was almost entirely beat in; 
and such is the shattered condition 
of the whole of them, that unless the 
weather moderates, [ doubt whether 
I shall be able to carry a ship of 
them into port. I hope their lord- 
ships will approve of what I (having 
only in consideration the destruc 
tion of the enemy’s fleet) have 
thought a measure of absolute ne- 
cessity. 

Ihave taken admiral Villeneuve 
into this ship; Vice admiral Don 
Aliva is dead. | Whenever the tem- 
per of the weather will permit, and 
I can spare a frigate (for there were 
only four in the action with the 
fleet, Euryalus, Sirius, Phoebe, and 
Naiad; the Melpomene jojned the 
22d, and the Eurydice and Seout 
the 23d), I shall collect the other 
flag officers, and send them to 
England, with their flags (if they 
do not all go to the bottom), to be> 
laid at his majesty’s feet. 

There were four thousand troops 
embarked under the command of 
general Contamin, who was taken 
with admiral Villeneuve in the Bu- 
centaure. 


(Signed) 
Na 


C. Collingwood. 
[ Last 
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[ Last official Letter of the immortal 
Nelson. | 


Admiralty-ofjice, Nov. 9. 
Letter from the late Lord Viscount 

Nelson, . B. to W. Marsden, 

Esq. dated Victory, off ai Oc- 

tober 13. 

Sir, 

I herewith transmit you, for the 
information of the lords eommis- 
sioners of the admiralty, a letter 
from captain Hoste, of the Eury- 
dice, dated the 7th instant, together 
with the list of vessels captured, as 
therein mentioned. I am much 
pleased with captains Hoste and 
Thomas, for their exertions in get- 
ting the Eurydice so expeditiously 
off the shoal, particularly so, as she 
is stated to have received no damage. 

Nelson and Bronte. 


Eurydice, Oct. 7, off Cape Umbria. 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to inform you, 
that yesterday morning, Cape Um- 
bria bearing N. E. by N. seven or 
eight miles, several sail were seen 
coming along shore from the east- 
ward, apparently from St. Lucar ; 
and on its falling calm, the boats of 
his majesty’s ships Eurydice and 
Aktna, were dispatched for the pur- 
pose of intercepting them. On 
their closing the vessels, they were 
found to be under the convoy of a 
large Spanish armed settee, mount- 
ing two long 24-pounders in the 
bow, two 12-pound carronades, and 
two 4-pound swivels, with a consi- 
derable number of men on board:-— 
A heavy fire was kept up from this 
vessel as the boats approached the 
convoy, notwithstanding which, they 
gallantly persevered, and succeeded 

-in capturing four of them. Finding 
the Eurydice was closing fast with 
the armed vessel, they desisted, till, 
under fire of the ship they might at. 
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tack her with greater advantage ; 
and from her appearing of too great 
a force for the boats to attack with- 
out some vessel covering them, I was 
induced to run the Eurydice closer 
in than I otherwise should have 
done; and in the act of lufiing up, 
to let go my anchor, unfortunately 
took ground on a shoal about half 
a mile from the main land. Owing, 
however, to the very great assistance 
I received from captain Thomas, of 
the Adina bomb, and, in a great 
measure, owing to the situation she 
was placed in, and his exertions after- 
wards, the Eurydice was soon afloat 
again. I find the armed vessel is a 
privateer, from Cadiz, bound to Mo- 
quer, to purchase wine for their flect. 
She had been three days out when ¢ 
captured, called La Solidad, captain 
Don Augustin Larodi. Great praise - 
isdue to lieutenant Green, first of © 
the Eurydice, and the officers and 
men under him, for their exertions © 
in getting off the privateer, and the 
gallant manner in which they at. 
tacked the convoy, before the Eu-_ 
rydice closed with them. I enclose 
your lordship a list of vessels cape 
tured, &c. since the 3d inst., 
William Hoste. — 
Ships of War and Merchantmen cap 
tured by his Majesty’s ship Eury= 
dice, between Oct..3d and 8th. 
Two Spanish settees (names un- 
known), laden with fruit and charg 
coal ; run on shore and bilged, Oct. 
5, off. the river Moguer, the. cre Hg 
having deserted. 
Spanish Mustuo La Soledad, Doll 
A. Larodi, captain of six guns, "fro I 
Cadiz, bound to Larodi:. captured 
by Mr. Coy, master’s-mate of th 
Eurydice, October 6th, cff ditt 
the crew having deserted. 
A Spanish settee (name ohne 
from St. Lucia, laden with wine, 
eee by the Aitna, on the same 


day, 


2 


\ 
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day, off ditto, the crew having de- 
serted. | ; 

A French settee (name unknown), 
from St. Lucie, laden with wine: 


| eaptured by Thomas Turner, quar- 


ter-master, on same day, off ditto, 
the erew having deserted. 
W. Hoste, captain. 


~ Account of the gallant Action of Sir 
| Richard Strachan, with 4 French 
_ Ships of the Line, the whole wf 


|. which he captured, in a Letter to 


_ W. Marsden, Esq. 

+; Cesar, West of Rochfort 264 
; miles, Nov. 4, Wind S, E. 
Sir, 


| Being off Ferrol, working to the 
| westward, with the wind westerly, 
| on the evening of the 2d, we observ- 
| ed a frigate in the N. W. making 

ae made all sail to join her be- 


‘fore night, and followed by the ships 
“Hamed in the margin,* we came up 
_ with her at eleven at night; and at 
the moment she joined us, we saw 
large ships near us. Captain 
er informed me he had been 
ed by the Rochfort squadron, 
close to leeward of us. We 
were delighted. I desired him to 

I the captains of the ships of the 
astern to follow me, as I meant 
engage them directly ; and imme- 
ly bore away in the Cesar for 


| th purpose, making all the signals 


uld, to indicate our movements 
fo our ships; the moon enabled us 
“to see the enemy bear away in a line 
' ast, closely formed ; but we lost 
of them when it set, and I was 
to reduce our sails, the 
», Courageux, and Aolias being 
only ships we could see. We 
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continued steering to the E. N. E. 
all night, and in the morning ob. 
served the Santa Margarita near 
us ; at nine we discovered the ene- 
my of four sail of the line in the 
N. E. under all sail. We had also 
every thing set, and came up with 
them fast; in the evening we obs 
served three sail astern; and the 
Phenix spoke me at night. I 
found that active officer captain 
Baker had delivered my orders, 
and I sent him on to assist the Santa 
Margarita in leading us up to the 
enemy. At day-light we were near 
them, and the Santa Margarita had 
begun in a very gallant manner ta 
fire upon their rear, and was soon 
joined by the Phenix. A little bee 
fore noon, the French finding an 
action unavoidable, began to take 
in their small sails, and form in a 
line, bearing on the starboard tack 5 
we did the same; and I communis 


cated my intentions, by hailing to | 


the captains, ‘‘ that I should attack 
the ‘centre and rear,”? and at noon 
began the battle ; in a short time the 
van ship of the enemy tacked, which 
almost directly made the action close 
and genera! ; the Namur joined soon 
after we tacked which we did as 
soon as we could get the ships round, 
and I directed her, by signal, to en- 
gage the van; at half-past three the 
action ceased, the enemy having 
fought to admiration, and not sur 
rendering till their ships were un- 
manageable. I have returned thanks 
to the captains of the ships of the 
line and frigates, and they speak in 
high terms of approbation of their 
respective ofiicers and ship’s compas 
nies. If any thing could add to the 
good opinion | had already formed 

of 


_ * Cesar, Courageux, and Namur, Bellona, Zolus, Santa Margarita, far te de¢- 


ward in the south-east, 
¥ 


Nn2 
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_ of the officers and crew of the Cesar, 
it is their gallant conduct in this 
day’s battle. Theenemy have suffer- 
ed much, but our ships not more 
than is to be expected on these oc- 
casions. You may judge of my 
surprise, sir, when | found the ships 
we had taken were not the Roch- 
fort squadron, but from Cadiz. 

- R. J. Strachan. 


First line.—Starboard tack. 

British line—Caesar of 80 guns; 
Hero, of 74 guns; Courageux, of 74 
guns.- 

French line—Dugaay Trouin, of 
74 guns, captain ‘Toufilet; Formi- 
dable, of 80 guns, rear-admiral Du- 
manoire; Mont Blanc, of 74 guns, 
captain Villegrey; Scipion, of 74 
guns, captain Barouger. 


Second line (when the Namur join- 
ed ).—Larboard tack. 

British line—Hero, of 74 guns, 
hon. captain Gardner; Namur, of 
74 guns, captain Halsted ; Cesar, 
ef 80 guns, sir Richard J. Strachan ; ; 
Courageux, of 74 guns, captain Lee, 

French line—Duguay ‘Trouin, 
Formidable, Mount Blanc and Sci- 
pion. 

N. B. The Duguay Trouin, and 
Scipion, totally dismasted ; the For- 
midable, and Mont Blanc have their 
foremasts standing. + 

Our frigates—Santa Margarita, 
Bolus, Phoenix, and Revolution- 
naire. 

The Revolutionnaire joined at 
the time the Namur did, but with 
the rest of our frigates, in conse- 
quence of the French tacking, were 
to leeward of the enemy. I do not 
know what is become of the Bello- 
na, or the other two sail we saw on 
the night of the 2d instant. The 
reports of damage, killed, and 
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wounded, have not been all re- 
ceived. The enemy have suffered 
much. 

The names of the captains who 
commanded his majesty’s frigates in 
the late gallant action under sir R. 
Strachan, being omitted in the ga- 
zette extraordinary, it becomes ne- 
cessary to state, that the Revolu- 
tionnaire was commanded by captain 
H. Hotham; the Pheenix, by cap- 
tain Baker ; the Aiolus, by capt. lord 
W, Fitzroy; and the Santa Marga- 
rita, by captain Wilson Rathborne. 


Dated Cesar, off Falmouth, 
Nov. 8. 

Sir, 
Not having the returns when the — 
A£olus Jeft us, and now having oc-. 
casion to send in- the Santa Marga- 
rita to procure pilots to take the 
French ships into harbour, [ trans- 

mit you the returns of killed and 
wounded in the action of the 4th; © 
and also a copy of the thanks al- 
luded to in my letter, which I re- 
quest you will communicate to their _ 
lordships. I dare say their lord- — 
ships will be surprised that we have — 
lost so few men. I can only ace | 
count for it from the enemy firing — 
high, and we closing suddenly. x 
R, J. Strachan. 
Ihave as yet no very correct ac- ~ 


‘count of the loss of the enemy, or 


of their number of men. i 
The Mont Blanc. had 700; 63 — 
killed, and 96 wounded, mostly dan-. f 
gerous.. The Saipiany 111 killed 
and wounded... fs 
The French admiral Mons. Du-_ 
manoire le Pelley, wounded ; the cap= — 
tain of the Duguay Trouin, killed 5 — 
and the second captain wounded. 
Killed and wounded in the action — 
with a French squadron, Nov. 4 
Cesar—d4 killed and 25 wounded. ' 

*» Hero—-i 
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; 
Hero—10 killed, and 51 wounded. 
Courageux—1 killed and 13 wound- 
ed. Namur—4 killed and 8 wound- 

ed. Santa Margarita—1 killed 
‘and 1 wounded. Revolutionnaire— 
2 killed and 6 wounded. Phonix— 
killed and 4 wounded. /olus— 
oe wounded. ‘Total—24 killed and 

) 111 wounded.—135. 

| Officers killed. —Hero—Mr. Mor- 
rison, second lieutenant of marines. 
i ) Santa Margaritta—Mr. Thomas Ed- 
wards, boatswain. 

Officers wounded.—Hero—lieut. 

“Skekel ; Mr, Titterton, and Mr. 

Stephenson, second Jieutenants of 

“marines. - Courageux—Mr. it. Cle- 

_phane, first lieutenant; Mr. Daws, 

“master’s mate; Mr. Bird, mid- 

open 5 and Mr. Austin, gunner. 

J r—William Clements, ~ capt. 

‘of marines; Thomas Osborne, se- 

‘cond lieutenant; and Frederick 

Beasley, midshipman. 

oe R. J. Strachan. 
«GENERAL MEMORANDUM. 
Having’ z Sea, Nov. 6, 1805. 


ed over the French sob hee the 
mior captain begs to make his 
rateful acknowledgments for the 
Support he has received from the 
‘Ships of the line and the frigates ; 
and requests the captains will do 
him the honour to accept his thanks, 
and communicate to their respec- 
We officers and ships’ companies 
how much he admires their zealous 
na | gallant conduct. 
: R. J. Strachan, 
40 the respective Captains and 
Commanders. - 


Particulars of the Battle of 


"es in a Letter from Ad- 
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miral Collingwood, to W. Mars- 

den, Esq. 

Dated Eur yalus, off Cadiz, Oct. 28. 
Sir, 

Since my letter to you of the 
24th, stating the proceedings of his 
majesty’s squadron, our situation 
has been most critical, and our em- 
ployment the most arduous that ever 
a fleet was engaged in. On the 
24th and 25th it blew a most violent 
gale of wind, which completely dis- 
persed the ships, and drove the cap- 
tured hulls in all directions. I have 
since been employed in collecting 
and destroying them, where they 
are at anchor upon the coast be- 
tween Cadiz, and six leagues west- 
ward of San Lucar, without the 
prospect of saving one to bring into 
port. I mentioned in my former 
letter the joining of the Donegal and 
Melpomene, after the action ; I can- 
not sufficiently praise the activity of 
their commanders, in giving assist- 
ance to the squadron in destroying 
the enemy’s ships. The Defiance, 
after having stuck to the Aigle, as 
long as it was possible, in hope of 
saving her from wreck, which sepa- 
rated her for some time from the 
squadron, was obliged to abandon 
her to her fate, and she went on- 
shore. Captain Durham’s exer- 
tion’s have been very great. I hope 
I shall get them all destroyed by to- 
morrow, if the weather keep mo- 
derate. In the gale, the Royal So- 
vereign and Mars lost their fore- 
masts, and are now rigging anew, 
where the body of the squadron is 
at anchor to N. W, of San Lucar,.— 
I find, that on the return of Gra- 
vina to Cadiz, he was immediately 
ordered to sea again, and came out, 
which made it necessary for me to 
form a line,, to cover the disabled. 
hulls—that night it blew hard, and 

Nn3 his- 


§50 
his ship, the Prince of Asturias, was 
dismasted, and returned into port ; 
the Rayo was also dismasted, and 
fell into our hands; Don Enrigue 
M‘Donel had his broad pendant in 
the Rayo, and from him I find the 
Santa Anna was driven near Cadiz, 
and towed in by a frigate. 
C. Collingwood. 

P.S. I inclose a list of the killed 
and wounded, as far as I have been 
able to collect it. 

Names and qualities of the officers 
killed and wounded, Oct. 21. 
Killed.— Royal Sovereign—Brice 

Gilliland, lieutenant ; William Chal- 

mers, Tears Robert Gr een, se~ 

cond lieutenant of royal marines ; 

John Ackenhead and Thos. Braund, 

midshipmen. Dreadnought—None. 

Mars—George Duff, captain; Alex. 

Duff, master’s mate; Edward Cor- 

byn and H. Morgan, midshipmen. 

Minotaur—None. Revenge—Mr. 

Grier and Mr. Brooks, midshipmen. 

Leviathan—None. Ajax—None. 

Defence— None. Defiance—Thomas 

Simens, lieutenant; William Foster, 

boatswain ; James Williamson, mid- 

shipman. 

» Wounded.—Royal Sovereign— 

J. Clavell, J. Rushford, lieuts.; J. 

Levesconte, 2d licutenant of royal 

marines ; William Watson, master’s 

mate ; Gilbert Kennicott, Grenville 

Thompson, J.’ Farront, and J. 

Campbell, midshipmen ; J. Wilkin- 

son, boatswain. Dreadnought--J. 

L. Lloyd, lieutenant; And, M‘Cul- 

lock and J. Sabbin, midshipmen.— 

Mars—Edward William Garrett and 


James Black, lieutenants; T. Cook, 


master; T. Norman (2d) captain of 
royal marines; J. Yonge, George 
Guiren, William J. Cooke, J. Jen. 
kins, and Alfred Luckcraft, mid- 
shipmen. Minotaur—J. Robinson, 
boatswain ; J. S. Smith, midshipman. 
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Revenge—Robert Moorsom, capt. | 
(slightly) ; J. Berry, lieutenant ; 

Luke Brokenshaw, master ; P. Lily, j 
captain royal marines. Leviathan 
T. W. Watson, midshipman, (slight- — 
ly). Ajax—None. Defence—None. © 


(slightly) ; J. Spratt and R. Brown, © 
master’s mates ; J. Hodge and Edm. 4 
And. Chapman, midshipmen. 
C. Collingwood. 

Total of killed and wounded, Oct. — 
21, as far as received by admiral 
lord Collingwood. 
Royal Sovereign, 47 killed, 64 
wounded.—Dreadnought, 7 killed, — 
26 wounded. Mars, 29 killed, 69° ¢ 
wounded. Bellerophon, 27 killed, 
138 wounded... Minotaur, 3 killed, 
2 wounded. Revenge, 28 killed, 
rf wounded. Leviathan, 4 killed, 
22 wounded. Ajax, 2 killed, 9 
wounded. Defence, 7 killed, ‘2g 
wounded. Defiance, 17 killed, 53 
wounded. 


Queen, off Cape Trafalgar, Nov. 4, 
Sir, Oy 
On the 28t ult. I informed you of 
the proceedings of the squadron ° 
that time. The weather continuing - 
very bad, the wind blowing from 
S. W. the squadron not in a situas 
tion of safety, and seeing little pr 
pect of getting the captured sh 
off the land, and great risk of some 
of them getting into port; I deters 
mined no Jonger to delay the de= 
stroying them, and to get the squae 
dron out of the deep bay. The ex= 
traordinary exertion of capt. Capel, 
however, saved the French Swifts 
sure; and his ship the Pheebe, t 
gether with the Donegal, canta 
Malcolm, afterwards brought out 
the Bahama. Indeed, nothing can 
exceed the perseverance of all the 
officers employed in the service.— 
_ Captain 


z 


Captain Hope, rigged and succeeded 

in bringing out the Ildefonso ; all of 
which will, I hope, have arrived safe 

at Gibraltar. For the rest, sir, I 
inclose you a list of all the enemy’s 
fleet which were in the action, and 

_ how they are disposed of, which, I 
believe, is perfectly correct. I in- 
formed you in my letter of the 28th, 
that the remnant of the enemy’s 
fleet came out a second time, to en- 
_ deayour in the bad weather to cut 
_ off some of the hulks, when the 
Rayo was dismasted, and fell into 
our hands: she afterwards parted 
her cable, went ashore, and was 
_ wrecked. The Indomptable, one 
of the same squadron, was also 
_ driven ashor¢é, wrecked, and her 
crew perished. ‘The Santa Anna 
and Algeziras being driven near the 
shore of Cadiz, got such assistance 
_ ashas enabled them to get in; but 
_ the ruin of their fleet is as complete 
as could be expected, under the cir- 
_ eumstances of fighting them close to 
their own shore. Had the battle 
~ been in the ocean, still fewer would 
_haye escaped. ‘Twenty sail of the 


_ those which got in, not more than 
three are in a repairable state for a 
_ length oftime. Rear-admiral Louis, 


tached with the Queen, Spencer, and 
- Tigre, to complete the water, &c. 
_ of these ships, and to see the con. 
| Voy in safety a certain distance up 
| the Mediterranean, joined me on 

the 30th, In clearing the captured 
_ Ships of prisoners, I found so many 

ounded men, that to alleviate hu- 
“man misery as much as was in my 
_ power, I sent to the marquis de So- 
Tana, governor-general of Anda- 
_ tusia, to offer him the wounded to 
‘the care of their country, on re- 
ceipts being given; a proposal 
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which was received with the greatest 
thankfulness, not only by the gover- 
nor, but the whole country resounds 
with expressions of gratitude. Two 
French frigates were sent out to re- 
ceive them, with a proper officer to 
give receipts, bringing with them all 
the English who had been wrecked 
in several of the ships, and an offer 
from the marquis de Solana of the 
use of their hospitaJs for our wound- 
ed, pledging the honour of Spain 
for their being carefully attended. 
I have ordered most of the Spanish 
prisoners to be released; the officers 
on parole; the men for receipts 
given, and a condition that they do 
not serve in war, by sea or land, 
until exchanged. By my corres. 
pondence with the marquis, I found 
that vice-admiral D’Alava was not 
dead, but dangerously wounded 5 
and I wrote to him a letter, claim- 
ing him as a prisoner of war: a 
copy of which I inclose, together 
with a state of the flag officers of 
the combined fleet. 
Tam, &c. 
C. Collingwood. 

List of the Combined Fleets.of France 

ass Spain, in the Action of Oct. 

5 off Cape Trafalgar, shewing 

ho they were disposed of. 

1. Spanish ship San Idefonso, 74 
guns, brigadier Don Joseph de Var- 
gas ; sent to Gibraltar. 

2. Spanish, San Juan Nepomu- 
ceno, 74 guns, brig. Don Cosme 
Churruca ; sent to Gibraltar. 

3. Spanish, Bahama, 74 guns 5 
brig. Don A. D. Galiano; sent to 
Gibraltar. 

4, French, Swiftsure, 74 guns, 
M. Villembepin'; ; sent to Gibraltar. 


5. Spanish, Monarca, 74 guns, 
Don Jeodoro Argumosa; wrecked 
off San Lucar. 

N n4 0. 
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6. French, Fougeux, 74 guns, 
M. Beaudouin ; wrecked off Trafal- 
gar, all perished, and 30 of the Te- 
meraire’s men. 

7. French, Indomptable. 84 guns, 
M. Hubert; wrecked off Rota, all 
perished. 

8. French, Bucentaure, 80 guns, 
admiral Willeusune: commander in 
chief ; captains-Prigny and Majen- 
die ; wrecked on the Porques ; some 
of the crew saved. , 

9. Spanish, San Francisco de 
Asis, 74 guns, Don Luis De Flores ; 
wrecked near Rota. 

10. Spanish, EJ] Rayo, 100 guns, 
brig. Don Henrique Macdonel ; 
wrecked near San Lucar.. 

11. Spanish, Neptuno, 84 guns, 
brigadier Don Cayetano Valdes; 
wrecked between Rota and Cata- 
lina. 

12. French, Argonaute, 74 guns, 
M. Epron ; on shore in the port of 
Cadiz. 

13. French, Berwick, 74 guns, 
M. Camas; wrecked to the north- 
ward of San Lucar. 

14. French, L’Aigle, 74 guns, 
M. Courrege; wrecked near Rota. 


15. French, Achille, 74 guns, 
Mons. D’Nieuport; burnt during 
the action. 

16. French, Intrepide, 74 guns 
Mons. Infornet ; burnt by the Bri- 
tannia. 

17. Spanish, San Augustin 74 
guns, brig. Don Felipe X- Cagigal ; 
burnt by the Leviathan. 


18. Spanish, Santissima Trinidad, 
140 guns, rear-admiral Don Balta- 
zar H. Cisneros; brig. Don F, 
Uriarte ; sunk by the Prince, Nep- 
tune, &c. 

19. French, Redoubtable, 74 
guns, M, Lucas ; ; sunk astern of the 
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Swiftsure ; Temeraite lost 13, and 
Swiftsure five men. 

20. ‘Spanish, Argonauta, 80 guns, 
Don Ant, Parejo; sunk by the 
Ajax. 


91. Spanish, Santa Anna, 112 
guns, vice-admiral Don Ignacio 
D’Alava; captain Don Joseph de 
Gardogui; taken. but got into Ca- 
diz in the gale, dismasted. 

22, French, Algeziras, 74 guns, 
rear admiral Magon (killed); cap- 
tain M. Bruaro; taken, but got into 
Cadiz in the gale, dismasted. 

23. French, FPluton, 74° guns, 
Mons. Cosmao ; returned to Cadiz 
in a sinking state.- 

24. Spanish, San Juste, 74 guns, 
Ion Miguel Gaston; returned to 
Cadiz ; has a foremast only. 

25. Spanish, San Leandro, 64 
guns, Don Joseph de Quevedo ; re~ 
turned to Cadiz, dismasted, 

26. French, Neptune, 84 guns, 
M. Maistral ; returned to Cadiz, and 
penlectiy * 

27. French, Heros, 74 guns, M. 
Poulain ; returned to Cadiz, lower 


masts in, and admiral Rossillie’s flag | 


on board, 

28. Spanish, Principe de Astu- 
rias, 112 guns, admiral Don F, 
Gravina ; Don Ant. Escano, &c. ; 
returned to Cadiz, dismasted. 

29. Spanish, Montanez, 74 guns, 
Don Fran. PaO returned ta 
Cadiz. 


30. French, Formidable, 80 guns, 


rear admiral Dumanoir; hauled ta ~ 


the southward, and escaped. S 
31. French, Mont Blanc, 74 ¥ 
guns, M. Le Villegries ; hauled to 
the southward, and escaped. a 
32. French, Scipion, 74 guns, 
M. Berenger ; hauled to the south- 
ward, and escaped. eae 
4 33, 


/ 


s 


$3. French, Duguay Trouin, 74 
guns, M. Touflet; hauled to the 
southward, and escaped. 

N. B. These four ships were cap- 
tured by sir it. Strachan, on the 
4th inst. 


2 ABSTRACT.» 
- At Gibraltar = — 4 
Destroyed _ a 16 
In Cadiz, wrecks — 6 9 
Jn Cadiz, serviceable — 3 


Escaped to the southward 


_ Names and rank of the flag officers 

® of the combined fleet. 

_ Admiral Villeneuve, commander 
“in chief ; Bucentaure—taken. 

- Admiral Don Fred: Gravina; 

Principe de Asturias—Escaped, in 

Cadiz, wounded in the arm. 

| _ Vice-admiral Don Ignatio Maria 
DAlava, Santa Anna ~Wounded 
Severely in the head, taken, but was 

driven into Cadiz in the Santa Anna, 

__ Rear-admiral Don. Baltazar Hi- 

dalgo Cisneros ; Santissima Trini- 

dad Taken, 


_ Rear-adm. Magon; Algeziras— 
Killed 


ble—escaped. 
— LEuryalus, of Cadiz, O€. 27. 
~My Lord Marquis, 
_ Agreat number of Spanish sub- 
jects having been wounded in the 
late action between the British and 
ie combined fleets of Spain and 
‘France, on the 21st instant; huma- 
nity, and my desire to alleviate the 
uilerings of these wounded men, 
ictate to me to offer to your excel- 
their enlargement, that they 
‘may be taken proper care of in the 
hospitals on <a provided your 
xcellency will send boats to convey 
Mem, with a proper officer to give 
Feceipts for the number, and ac- 
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knowledge them, in your excellen- 

cy’s answer to this letter, to be pri- 

soners of war, to be exchanged be- 
fore they serve again. I beg to as- 
sure your excellency of my high 

consideration, and that I am, &c. 

C, Collingwood. 

To the Marquis. de Solana, Capt.-gen. 

of Andalusia, Governor, &c. 
Cadiz. 

Conditions on which the Spanish 
Weunded Prisoners were released, 
and sent on Shore to the Hospital. 
1, Guilleme Valverde, having been 

authorised and empowered, by the 

marquis de Solana, governor-general 
of Andalusia and of Cadiz, to. re- 
ceive from the English squadron the 
wounded prisoners, and such per~ 
Sons as may be necessary to their 
care, which release and enlargement. 
of the wounded, &c. is agreed to, 
on the part of the commander in 
chief of the British squadron, on the 
positive condition, that none of the 
said prisoners shall be employed 
again, in any public service of the 
crown of Spain, either by sea or 

Jand, until they are regularly ex- 

changed. 

Signed on board his Britannic 

majesty’s ship the Euryalus, at 
sea, Oct. 30. 

Guill. De Valverde, Edecan deS. E. 

To Vice-admiral Don Ignatio 
Maria D’ Alava. Sent under 
cover to Adm. Gravina. 

Euryqlus, off Cadiz, Oct. 30. 
Sir, 

It is with great pleasure that I 
have heard that the wound you re- 
ceived in the action is in a hopeful 
way of recovery, and that your 
country may still have the benefit 
of your future service. But, sir, 
you surrendered yourself to me; 
and it was in consideration only of 
the state of your wound, that you 

were 
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were not removed into my ship. I 
could not disturb the repose of a 
man supposed to be in his last mo- 
ments ; but your sword, the emblem 
of your service, was delivered to me 
by your captain; and I expect that 
you consider yourself a prisoner of 
war, until you shall be regularly ex- 
changed by cartel. 
Tam, &c. 
C. Collingwood. 
Killed and wounded on board the 
British squadron. 

Victory, 4 officers, 3 petty off 
cers, 32 seamen, and 18 marines 
killed ; 4 officers, 3 petty officers, 
59 seamen, and 9 marines wounded, 
Total 132.—Royal Sovereign, 3 of- 
ficers, 2 petty officers; 29 seamen, 
and 13 marines, killed ; 3 officers, 5 
petty officers, 70 seamen and 10: ma- 
rines, wounded. Total 141.-—Bri- 
tannia, 1 officer, 8 seamen, and 1 
marine, killed; 1 officer, 1 petty 
officer, 33 seamen, and 7 marines, 
wounded. Total 52.—Temeraire, 
3 officers, 1 petty officer, 35 seamen, 
and 8 marines, killed; 3 officers, 2 
petty officers, 58 seamen, and 12 
marines, wounded. ‘Fotal 123.— 
Prince, none.—Neptune, 10 seamen 
killed ; 1 petty officer, 30 seamen, 
and 3 marines, wounded. ‘Total 
44.—Dreadnought, 6 seamen and | 
marine, killed ; 1 officer, 2 petty of- 
ficers, 19 seamen, and 4 marines, 
wounded. - Total 33——Mars, 1 of- 
ficer, 3 petty officers, 17 seamen, 
and 8 marines, killed ; 4 officers, 5 
petty officers, 44 seamen, and 16 
marines, wounded. Total 98.— 
Bellerophon, 2 officers, 1 petty offi- 
cer, 20 seamen, and 4 marines, kill- 
ed; 2 officers, 4 petty officers, 97 
seamen, and 20 marines, wounded. 
Total 150.—Minotaur, 3 seamen 
killed; 1 officer, 1 petty officer, 17 
seamen, and 3 marines, wounded. 
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Total 25.—Revenge, 2 petty offi. 
cers 18 seamen, and 8 marines, kill- 
ed; 4 officers, 38 seamen, and 9 
marines, wounded. Total 79.— 
Conqueror, 2 officers, 1 seaman, 
killed ; 2 officers, 7 seamen, wound. — 
ed. Total 12.—Leviathan, 2 sea- — 
men and 2 marines, killed; 1 petty — 
officer,“17 seamen, and 4 marines, 
wounded. Total 26.-Ajax, 2 sea- © 
men killed; 9 seamen wounled. 
Total 11.—Orion, 1 seaman killed 5 _ 
2 petty officers, 17 seamen, and 4 

marines, wounded. Total 24.—Aga- 
memnon, 2 seamen, killed; 1 sea- 
man, wounded. Total 9.—Spartiate, 
3 seamen, killed; 1 officer, 2 petty | 
officers, 16 seamen, and 1 marine, | 
wounded, Total 23.—Africa, 12 7 
seamen and 6 marines, killed; 2 of- | 
ficers, 5 petty officers, 30 seamen, | 
and 7 marines, wounded. Tota] _ 
62.—Beliisle, 2 officers, 1 petty of- | 
ficer, 22 seamen, and 8 marines, | 
killed; 3 officers, 3 petty officers, © 
68 seamen and 19 marines, wound. q 
ed. Yotal 126—Colossus, 1 officer, | 
31 seamen, and 8 marines, killed 5 
5 officers, 9 petty officers, 115 seas. 
men, and 31 marines, wounded, | 
Te ge Bi coe 1 petty aa 


and u marines, wounded. Total 
72.—Polyphemus, 2 seamen, killed 3 | 
4 scamen, wounded. Total 6. 


wrouliaelk 
2 seamen and 2 marines, killed; 2 
petty officers, 9 seamen, and 1 mas | 
rine, wounded. Total 16.—Des’ 
fiance, 2 officers, 1 petty officer, $ 
seamen and 6 marines, killed; © 
officer, 4 petty officers, 39 sea= 
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men, and 9 marines, wounded,— 

Total 70. 

Total. 21 officers, 15 petty of- 
- ficers, 283 seamen, and 104 marines, 
killed; 41 officers, 57 petty offi- 
cers, 870 seamen, and 196 marines, 

wounded.—Total 1587. 

(Signed) C, Collingwood. 

Names of the officers and ‘petty of- 
_ ficers killed and wounded, in ad- 
__ dition to those already mentioned. 

KILLED. 

Victory, lord viscount Nelson, 
K. B. commander in chief, &c. John 
Scott, esq. secretary ; Charles W. 
Adair, captain royal marines; W. 
Ram, lieutenant; Robert Smith and 
_ Alexander Palmer, midshipmen; T 
Whipple. captain’s clerk.—Britan- 
nia, F. Roskruge, lieutenant.—Te- 
meraire, Simeon Busigny, captain 
_ royal marines; John Kingston, lieu- 
tenant royal marines ; Lewis Oades, 
carpenter: W. Pitts, midshipman.— 
 Tonnant, no return.—Bellerophon, 
_ John Cooke, first captain; Edward 
_ Overton, master; John Simmons, 
_ midshipman.—Conqueror; Robert 
_ Lloyd and W. M. St. George, lieu- 
_ tenant.—Bellisle, Ebenezer Geael 
~ and, John Woodin, lieutenants; 
_ George Nind, midshipman.—Colos- 
mereus, ‘T. Beriven: master.—Achille, 
a F. J. Mugg, midshipman.—Prince, 
_ Neptune, Orion, Agamemnon, Spar- 
~ tiate, Africa, Poly pherius, Swift- 
Ny ere, Thunderer, none. 
| ‘WOUNDED, 

_ Victory, John Pasco and G. Mil- 
ler Bligh, lieutenants; Lewis Reeves 
and J. G. Peake, lieutenants royal 
_ marines; W. Rivers (slightly), G. 
__ A. Westphall, and R. Bulkeley, 
y “midshipmen ; J. Geoghehan, agent 
-victualler’s cherk.—Britannia, Ste- 
_ phen Trounce, master; W. Grint, 
_ midshipman.—Temeraire, J. Mould, 
_ lieutenant ; S. J. Payne, lieutenant, 
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royal marives; J. Brookes, boat- 
swain; T. S. Price, master’s mate ; 
John Eastman, midshipman.—Nep- 
tune, Hurrell, captain’s clerk. 
—Tonnant, no return.—Bellero- 
phon, J. Wemys, captain, royal ma- 
rines ; T Robinson, boatswain; KE. 
Hartley, master’s mate; W. N, 
Jewell, James Stone, T. Bant, and 
G. Pearson, midshipmen.—Conque- 
ror, T. Wearing, lieutenant royal 
marines; Philip Mendel, lieutenant 
of his imperial majesty’s navy, (both 
slightly ). Orion, —— Sause, C. P. 
Cable, midshipmen, (both slightly), 
—Spartiate, John Clark, boatswain ; 
—— Bellairs and —-— Knapman, 
midshipmen.—Africa, M. Hay, act- 
ing lieutenant; James Tynmore, 
captain royal marines ; Henry West 
and A. Turner, master’s mates ; 
Fred. White (slightly), P. J. Elm. 
hurst, and J. P. Bailey, midship- 
men.——Belleisle, W. Terrie, lieute- 
nant; John Owen, Ist lieutenant 
royal marines; Andrew Gibson, 
boatswain ; W. H. bees and W. 
Culfield, master’s mates; S$. Jago, 
ee Oe A il be Hodge, -volun- 
teer, first class.—Colossus, J. N. 
Morris, captain; G. Bully, lieute- 
nant; W. Forster, acting lieute- 
nant; John Beason, lieutenant 
royal marines; H. Milbanke, mas. 
ter’s mate; W. Herringham, Fre. 
derick Thistlewayte (slightly), T. 
G. Reece, H. Snellgrove, Rawdon 
M‘Lean, G. Wharrie, T. Renou, 
and G. Denton, midshipmen; W.' 
Adamson, boatswain.—Achille, Par- 
kins Prynn (slightly), and Josias 
Bray, lieutenants; Pralms West- 
roppe, captain royal marines; W. 
Leddon, lieutenant royal marines ; 
G. Pegge, master’s mate; W. H. 
Staines and W. J. Snow, midship- 
men; W. Smith Warren, volunteer, 
first class.— Prince, Agamemnon, 

and 
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and Polyphemus, none.—Swiftsure, 
Alex. bell Handcock, midshipman. 
—Thunderer, John Snell, master’s 
mate; Alex. Galloway, midskip- 
man. - 

C. Collingwood. 


Report from the Select Committee 
upon the 10th Naval Report, &c. 
Ordered to be - ‘tinted 27th May 
1805. 


The select committee to whom the 
tenth report of the commissioners 
of naval enquiry (respecting the of- 
fice of the treasurer of his majesty’s 
navy) was referred, to enquire into 
the application of any monies issued 
to the treasurer of the navy for 
nayal services, to purposes not naval; 
and whether any, and what repre- 
sentations were made to the lords 
commissioners of his majesty’s trea- 
sury, or the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, respecting the withdraw- 
ing from the bank any sums of 
money so issued, since the passing 
of the act of 25 Geo. III. c, 31.; 
and also into the proceedings had 
for the recovery of the debt due to 
the crown by the late Adam Jel. 
licoe ;—have agreed to the follow. 
ing report. 

In taking into our consideration 
the three subjects which are re. 
ferred to your committee, it oc- 
curred to us, that though the first, 
in terms, comprehends an enquiry, 
generally and without restriction, 
into the application of any monies 
issued to the treasurer of the navy 
for naval services, to purposes not 
naval; yet it must necessarily have 


been the intention of the house to- 


exclude from our consideration all 
such monies so issued and so ap- 
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plied as were to be the subject of 
measures which the attorney-gene- 
ral was directed, by an order of the 
house, to take ‘* by due course of law 
for ascertaining and recovering any 
sums of money that may be due from 
Jord Melville and Alexander Trotter, 
esq. in respect of any profits derived 
by them from monies issued for na- 
val services, and that may have come 
to their hands subsequent to the first 
of January 1786 :” we, therefore, 
conceived it not to be our duty to 
enquire, whether any suins issued for 
naya! purposes had been applied by 
lord Melville or Mr, Trotter to their 
own use, for which they would be 
responsible in the civil suit to be in- 
stituted against them. In prosecu- 
ting our enquiry with this reserve, 
it could not be previously known to 
us, how any particular sum of mo- 
ney so issued had’ been applied, tilk 
such sum had been traced to the 
actual application of it, We were 
therefore necessarily, in some in- 
stances, Jed into an examination, 
which, without adverting to this dif- 
ficulty, might appear to exceed the 
bounds of the enquiry, which we un- 
derstood to have been prescribed to 
us; leaving it to the party examined 
to object to the questions that were 
proposed to him, on the ground of 
their tending personally to charge 
him, whenever he thought fit to do 
so. Of the sums issued for naval 
services, and afterwards applied to 
purposes not naval, which the cause 
of this enquiry brought into our 
view, it appears that the sum of 
40,000]. came into the hands of 
lord Melville, and was advanced by | 
the joint concurrence of his lordship 
and Mr. Pitt, then chancellor of the 
exchequer, for the use of the house 
of Messrs. Boyd and company.— 
Another sum of 10,0001. sa issued, 
appears — 
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_ 2ppears to have come to the hands of 
Jord Melville, previous to the pay~ 
mastership of Mr. ‘Trotter; but how 
if was applied, the evidence to 
which we have had the opportunity 
of resorting, does not enable us to 
determine. Various sums appear 
also to have been advanced by Mr. 

Trotter, during a period of between 
fourteen and fifteen years, whilst he 
was paymaster of the navy under 
lord Melville, to the order of lord 
Melville, amounting in all to 22 or 
23,0001. which we shall distinguish 
by the name of the aggregate sum 
of 22 or 23,000!1. about one half 

_ of which, Mr. Trotter states to have 
been advanced exclusively from public 

_ money ; the rest from afund, which is 
| called in Mr. Trotter’s evidence, his 
_ mixed fund at Messrs, Coutts, con- 
| ‘sisting partly of public and partly 
| of private money : for which aggre- 
} — gate sum of 22 or 23,000). nointerest 
| was paid. . In order to avoid con- 
fusion, it may be proper here to 
‘state, that Mr. Trotter was desired 
by lord Melville to borrow for him, 
_ and did advance to him for his pri- 
Yate use, a further sum of between 

|} 22 and 23,0001. of which he was 
| himself the lender, and for which he 
| charged him with interest at 51. per 
} cent. ; but from what fund the same 
| was drawn by Mr. Trotter, we did 
| not think it proper to enquire. He 
| also occasionally in advance in 
_ his account current to lord Melville, 
sums to the amount of from 10 to 
,0001, as mentioned in the tenth 
ort, which came entirely from 
é mixed fund at Messrs. Coutts 
company (the balance upon 
t account being also occasionally 
favour of lord Melville to the 
amount of 2 or 3,000.) and for the 
1 mentioned sum of 22 or 23,0001. 
Sg lent on int erest, as: well as 
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for such balance when it was in 
favour of Mr. Trotter, he states, that 
he considered lord Melvilleas his pri- 
vate debtor ; but onsuch balances in 
the account current, no interest on 
either side was paid. Of the speci- 
fic sum therefore of 22 or 23,000I. 
solent on interest, and those occasio- 
nal advances in the account current 
from the mixed fund at Messrs. 
Coutts and company, mentioned in 
the appendix to the tenth report, 
we shall abstain altogether from. 
taking further notice ; confining our 
remarks to the several sums of 
40,000]. 10.000I. and the aggregate 
sum of 22 or 23.000]. upon none of 
which any interest was paid. As to 
the 40,0001. the diversion of it from 
naval services to which it was ap- 
propriated, contrary to the provi- 
sions and meaning of the 25th of 
Geo. III. c. 31. attracted our ear- 
liest attention, and called for a full 
and minute enquiry into the causes 
and circumstances of that transac- 
tion. For this purpose, several 
witnesses have been called before us, 
from whose evidence it appears, that 
in December 1795, a contract was 
made by government with the houses 
of Messrs. Boyd and company, 
Robarts and company, and Gold- 
smid and company, for a loan of 
18,000,000; of which, in the be- 
ginning of the month of September 
1796, three instalments of 15 per 
cent. each were still due; and that 
about the month of April 1796 a 
loan of seven millions and an half 
was negociated by the chancellor of 
the exchequer, in order to fund a 
sum to that amount of exchequer 
bills and navy bills held by the bank, 
principally for the purpose of re- 
lieving the company from their ad- 
vances to government, which then 
pressed heavily upon them. That 

loan 
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loan was contracted for conjointly 
by the same parties who were con- 
cerned in the preceding loan; all 
houses at that time of unsuspected 
credit ; each house being generally 
considered, subsequent to the pay- 
ment of the deposit for which they 
were all jointly liable, responsible 
only for the amount of the shares 
then held by them respectively, Of 
the latter loan, in the beginning of 
September 1796, two instalments, 
of 15 per cent. were due. In the 
beginning of the year 1796, from 
the embarrassment of public credit, 
and the decreasing state of the 
specie at the bank, the governor 
and directors thought it prudent to 
restrain their engagements, and 
upon that account had refused ad- 
vancing the progressive payments 
upon the loan of December 1795 ; 
but in consideration of the purposes 
for which the loan of April 1796 
had been made, as-well as of its being 
comparatively small, they consented 
to advance to the contractors, and 
did advance, the third, fourth, fifth, 
and sixth payments ; requiring them 
to make the seventh, being the last 
payment, which was to become due 
on the 26th of October in that year. 
It is stated, in the evidence given to 
your committee, that the autumn of 
1796 was a period of peculiar cm- 
barrassment, both of public and pri- 
vate credit, which led to the restric- 
tions of payments in specie at the 
bank, that took place in February 
1797 ; that there was a very great 
run on private commercial houses, 
a great scarcity of money, and a 
very heavy pressure on the bank 
for discounts, which they had been 
obliged materially to narrow, and 
had thought it necessary to contract 
their accommodations both to go- 
vernment and the commercial world, 
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not however making any distinction 
between the house of Boyd and co. 
and houses of the first mercantile 
credit in the city of London.—Un- 
der these circumstances, at some 
time before the 9th of September 
1796, Mr. Boyd appears to have re- 
presented to lord Melville and Mr. 
Pitt the great pecuniary difficulty 
and embarrassment of his house ; 
that the bank had refused to dis- 
count their bills, and that, with am- 
ple securities in their hands, they 
were not enabled to raise money to 
pay. the next instalment on the loan, 
which was nearly due, and request-~ 
ed immediate pecuniary assistance, 
for the purpose of completing their 
engagements to government. It ap- 
pears to your committee, that in ad- 
dition to these engagements to go- 
vernment, Messrs. Boyd and co. 
had large payments to make on ac- 
count of the emperor of Germany ; 
that they paid, on the 31st of Oc- 
tober 1796, asum of 186,3401. 13s. 
1d. on account of the director of the 
emperor’s finances at Vienna ; and 
that, in the whole of the same year, 


they remitted, on the same account, — 


sums amounting to 4,609,5061. 9s. 


It appears also in evidence, that it ~ 


would have been difficult, and per- 


haps impossible, for Messrs. Boyd ~ 
and co. to have procured advances — 


upon the securities in their posses. 


sion (which we shall hereafter men- — 
tion), or to have converted, them — 
into cash ; that a payment of 15 per — 
cent. on the loan of 18,000,0001. — 


was due on the 9th of September; 
and that, had they brought to mar- 
ket such a proportion of their script 


sequence would have been, to in- 
. - . tt 

crease the discount on script, which — 
at 


ee 


as wasnecessary to raise the said sum 
of 40,0001. in order to make good — 
their engagement, the probable con=_ 
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at that time amounted, on the loan 

of April, from 13 to 15 per cent. 

to affect injuriously the credit of 

Boyd’s house, especially if it had 

transpired that their necessities com- 

pelled them to make sach disadvan- 
 tageous sales,, and must thereby 

have had a general tendency to aug- 

ment the embarrassment of public 

- credit. It has also been stated in 
_ evidence to your committee, that 
¥ if a failure in the loans then in pro- 
_ gress of payment had been occasion- 
ed, either on the whole or in part, 
_by the circumstances above stated, 
= deficiency covld not have been 
supplied by a fresh loan (had it been 
“necessary to resort to such a mea- 
sure), except upon terms of very 
considerable loss and disadvantage 
‘to the public. Under these diflicul- 
es, Jord viscount Melville, then 
easurer of the navy, appears to 
ave suggested to Mr. Pitt, that the 
sum wanted by Messrs. Boyd and 
. might be spared, without a pro- 
bability that the naval service would 
suffer any ra Seab OR gs the 


ient security. for rm re-payment 


‘red, by which much setiares ‘tmischief 
to the public could be prevented, it 
yas thought advisable, by the con- 
urrent opinions of lord Melville 
and Mr. Pitt, that the application of 
Messrs. Boyd and co. should be com- 


Sufficient security being given.— 
‘And it appears in evidence, that, 
mder the orders of Jord Melville, 
le sum of 40,0001. was drawn from 
the bank, and on the same day paid 
ver to Mr. Boyd, by Mr. Long, 
then secretary of the treasury, upon. 
Mr. Boyd’s depositing with Mr. 


bg Securities amounting te about 


40,7001. consisting, in part, of bills 
drawn onand accepted by the Kast 
India company from their presi- 
dencies abroad, the rest in govern- 
ment securities, which Mr. Long 
transmitted to lord Melville, indors. 
ing upon the cover the purpose for 
which the securities had been so de- 
posited ; that the said sum of 40,0001, 
had beew all repaid ; and that, with 
the exception of two bills on the 
East India. company, ene for 40001. 
peyable in October 1797, the other 
for 7000I. or thereabouts, payable 
in January 1798, all the rest of the 
securities were payable within three 
months from the time of the deposit. 
We do not find that any regular 
entry or memorandum,’ either of a 
public or secret nature, was made 
of this transaction at the time ; the 
issue of 40,000]. appearing on the 
books of the bank not discharged 
by any correspondent payment on 
the books of the pay-oflice, this ad- 
vance must at all times have been 
evident upon an inspection of the 
balances as a debt against the trea- 
surer of the navy; but no entry 
seems to have been preserved, which 
would in itself have explained the 
application of this advance (inde- 
pendent of the evidence of the par- 
ties), more particularly after the se- 
curities were discharged, and the 
funds replaced. In, the course of 
our examination into this subject, 
we thought it proper to enquire 
whether, in fact, any inconvenience 
had been sustained by the naval ser- 
vice, in consequence of the diversion 
of this portion of naval money, and 
were more particularly led to this 
enguiry, by the information, thatan 
accepted bill for 10001. drawn upon 
the victualling_office, from Marti- 
nique, had been presented for pay- 
ment; and that on the 18th of Fe- 

bruary 
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bruary 1797, the day it became due, 
the holder of it was told at the vic- 
tualling-office, there was no eflects, 
or something to that purpose; that 
there were many other bills in the 
same situation, and he must call 
again; and that the bill was not 
paid till the first of March, though 
he had sent it two or three times for 
payment in that interval. Upon 
further enquiry at the victualling-of- 
fice, it appears, that on the 9th of 
February 1797, the victualling-of- 
fice applied for a sum of 70,000l. at 
the exchequer, for the’ payment of 
several bills, in which the bill in 
question was included ; that on the 
25th of the same month, 47,0001. 
was received in part of the 70,0001. 
for that purpose; and that on the 
same day the said bill, with many 
others, was assigned for payment, 
and would have been discharged on 
that day, or as soon alter as pay- 
ment had been called for. In this 
instance, the delay of the assign- 
ment, and consequently of payment, 
appears to have arisen from a delay 
in the issues from the exchequer, 
and not froma refusal of payment 
on the part of the treasurer of the 
navy ; nor has it appeared in evi- 
dence, that any delay of payment 
has been actually occasioned in 
other branches of the naval service 
by the advance in question, how- 
ever such a practice might in possi- 
ble cases have been productive of a 
different result. No interest was 
demanded from Messrs. Boyd and 
co. for the money so advanced, and 
so repaid; but it is to be observed, 
that no interest would have accrued 
to the public had the above sum re- 
mained in the bank, in conformity 
_ to the provision of the act. As to 
the sum of 10,000l. it appears in 


evidence, that upon Mr. Trote. 
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ter’s appointment to the office of 
paymaster in the year 1786, he was 
informed by lord Melville, that he, 
lord Melville, was indebted to the 
office in the sum of 10.0001. 
what time, under what circum- 
stances, and for what purpose, this 
sum of 10,000]. originally came 
into the possession of lord Melville, 
the death of the preceding paymas- 
ter, the absence of all public docu- 
ments relating to it, and the want 
of any other evidence, prevents us 
from ascertaining; and we can 
therefore only state, that this sum 
was replaced, but without interest, 
some time subsequent to the year 
1786; but the particular time and 
manner of the re-payment we have 
not been able to discover. It ap- 
pears also in evidence, that upon 
Mr. Trotter succeeding to the of- 
fice of paymaster, he was appointed 
private agent to lord Melville; and 
was, during his continuance in that 
office, in the habit of receiving his 
salary as treasurer, and other 
branches of his income arising in 
England, as well.as frequent remit- 
tances from Scotland ; and that the 
sums received by him on lord Mel- 
ville’s account were paid into the 
mixed fund at Messrs. Coutts : that 
during the fourteen or fifteen years 
of his being paymaster, he at various 
times advanced various sums of 
money on account of lord Melville 


to Mr. Tweedy, and to other per- — 
sons, amounting to another sum of 


about 22 or 23,0001. being the said 


aggregate sum before-mentioned 3 — 
that the sums paid to Mr. Tweedy — 
amounted once or twice to 3 or’ 


4000l. that of the saidaggregate sum 


of 22 or 23,0001. about one half — 
was advanced exclusively from the~ 
public money; the rest from the — 
mixed fund at Messrs. Coutts, where 

all 


At - 
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aj] his private money was kept ; and 
the whole had been repaid, but 
without any interest. At what 
specific periods these several sums 
were paid by Mr. Trotter, or re- 
paid by lord Melville, we are un- 
able to find out; all the vouchers, 
memorandums, and writings, rela- 
ting to the transactions and accounts 
_ between them, having been destroy- 
ed about the time when releases, 
containing a covenant for that pur- 
pose, were mutually executed upon 
the settlement of their accounts, viz. 


by lord Melville, on the 18th of 


‘February 1798, at Melville Castle, 
and by Mr. Trotter, on the 23d of 
February 1798,* in London. Mr. 
Trotter states, that he also destroy- 
ed all the books in which the ac- 
counts between lord Melville and 


_ himself were kept, and which con- 


ined the accounts of other persons 


_ besides those between lord Melville 


‘and Mr. Trotter; but which had 
all been closed, except some small 
accounts Paco Mr. Trotter and 
his friends, which he carried for- 
‘ward into new books. From the 
‘destruction of such books and pa- 
pers, from the death of Mr.'T'weedy, 
and for want of an opportunity of 
examining lord Melville, no means 
‘were afforded to us of tracing the 
precise application of the various 
‘sums so advanced from time to time 
to lord Melville’s order, and which 
formed the said aggregate sum of 22 
er 23,0001. ; or which of these sums 
‘Specifically were taken from the 
lic money, and which of them 
rom the mixed fund; or in what 
ortion the sums that might be 
en from the mixed fund consisted 
| of public and what of private mo- 

| Mey. It appears, however, that 


| 


| 
| 
| 


i: Voi. XLVII. 


* An error in point of time. 
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Mr. Pitt, in a conversation with 
lord Melville, since the publication 
of the tenth report, understood, 
that, besides the sum of 40,000l. 
another sum of about 20,000I. is« 
sued for navy services, had been ap- 
plied to purposes not naval, during 
the last treasurership of lord Mel- 
ville; but whether the above sum of 
20,0001. was or was not included im 
any of the sums hereinbefore men= 
tioned we are unable to ascertain. 
In a letter written by lord Melville 
to the commissioners of naval en- 
quiry, dated June 30, 1804, con- 
tained in the tenth report, he states 
that he had not declined to give oc- 
casional accommodation from the 
funds in the hands of the treasurer 
of the navy to other services; and 
in another letter to the said com- 
missioners, dated 28th of March 
1805, he declares, he never know- 
ingly derived any advantage from 

any advances of public money. 
Upon the second head of enquiry 
referred to us by your order, viz.— 
Whether any, and what represen« 
tations were made to the lords coms 
missioners of his majesty’s treasurys 
or the chancellor of the exchequer, 
respecting the withdrawing from the 
bank any sums of money so issued, 
since the passing of the act of the 
25th Geo. LIL. c. 31.3 your coms 
mittee do not find that any such res 
presentations have ever been made to 
the lords commissioners of his ma- 
jesty’s treasury, nor any such re-« 
presentations to the chancellor of 
the exchequer; except what is 
stated in the evidence annexed of 
Mr. Raikes, and is admitted in the 
evidence of Mr. Pitt: from whence 
it appears, that some time in the 
year 1797, Mr. Raikes, at that time 
governor 

See the date of the release, 
+) 
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governor of the bank, had occasion 
to hold an official intercourse with 
Mr. Pitt by the authority of the 
bank ; and that when the official 
business was over, in consequence 
of information which he had recciv- 
ed from Mr. Giles and Mr. New- 
Jand, he told Mr. Pitt, in conversa- 
tion, of his having heard at the bank 
that morning, that the treasurer of 
the navy now kept cash at Messrs. 
Coutts and co.’s and that navy bills 
were paid by drafts on Messrs. 
Coutts and co. instead of drafts 
upon the bank, and Mr. Pitt thank- 
ed him for theinformation ;, that the 
above was the purport of the com- 
munication to Mr. Pitt, though the 
length of time that had intervened 
prevented his being sure as to the 
terms of it. Mr. Pitt admits the ge- 
neral import of the communication, 
with some difference only as to the 
terms of it; which he does not under- 
take to recollect with accuracy, but 
states it in substance to have con- 
veyed to him an impression, that 
sums were drawn from the bank and 
carried to a private banking house, 
toa larger amount than was sup- 
posed necessary ; that he took an 
early opportunity of stating to lord 
Melville the information given him 
by Mr. Raikes ; and though he ean- 
not state precisely what further 
passed between himself and lord 
Melville wpon the subject, it im- 
pressed him with a belief, that 
though sums were drawn from the 
bank and lodged in a private bank- 
ing-house, no sums were so trans- 
ferred but such as were necessary to 
carry on the details of the service in 
payment to individuals; and that it 
was difficult to carry on the various 
payments in detail in any other 
way ; that he did not himself parti- 
cularly advert to the provisions of 
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the act, nor did it occur to him, 
that drawing from the bank such 
sums as were necessary for carrying © 
on the details of service was an ille- 
gal practice; that, relying on the 
opinion of lord Melville, he made 
no investigation into the necessity of 
the practice, and was so far satisfied 
with the general statement given to 
him, that he did not think it neces- / 
sary to communicate the circum- 
stance to any other of his majesty’s 
servants, to make any further en- 
quiry, or to take any further steps 
upon the subject ; that he, Mr. Pitt, 
had no knowledge or information of 
any irregularity in the management 
of the public money advanced far 
naval services, except from such 
communication of Mr. Raikes, till 
he was acquainted, after he was out 
of office, by lord Harrowby, that 
he, lord Harrowby, thought the 
practice which prevailed in this re-_ 
spect had been irregular, and was 
taking steps to put a stop to it.— 
That he, Mr. Pitt, had no know. 
ledge or reason to suspect any pri-— 
vate profit was made of the naval 
money, or that the business of the 
office was so conducted as to admit 
of it, till the conversation with lord 
Harrowby ; nor had he any know-— 
ledge that private profit had in fact 
been made, nor that any naval mo 
ney, except the 40,0001. had been 
diverted to purposes not naval, pre-_ 
vious to the enquiry that took place 
before the commissioners of naval. 
enquiry. And lord Harrowby, in™ 
his evidence before us, states, that 
it did not immediately appear to” 
him, for the reasons given in his vie 
dence, when he was appointed trea-! 
surer of the navy-in June 1800, that 
the practice of drawing money from” 
the bank into the hands of a private” 
banker, if carried on bona fide for 

the 


the purpose of official convenience, 
and for those only, was necessarily 
illegal, or intended to be prohibited 
by the act. 
_ Upon the last subject of the en- 
quiry referred to us, as to the pro- 
_ ceedings had for the recovery of the 
debt due to the crown by the late 
_ Adam Jellico; it appears, in the 
- tenth report, p- 159, and the evi- 
dence i in the mopcndix to the report 
therein referred to, that the proper- 
| ty of the late Mr. Adam Jellicoe re- 
- tamed by the inquisition taken 
_ upon the extent issued in August 
89, had all been sold, and “the 
eeds carried to account, long 


_ dated 31st of May 1800; except the 
ent of Mr. Cort, a farm at Shef- 


port, and a messnage at Portsmouth 
) Common, all which remain still un- 
sold. It appears also, that the sum 

“of 40001. was due to Mr. Adam 
Jellicoe from his son Mr. Samuel 
Jellicoe; who in his evidence be- 
‘fore the commissioners of naval en-- 
“quiry, states that sum to have been 
_ advanced to him by his father upon 
his entering into business, but that 
it appeared as a debt due from him 
on his father’s books. _ As to the 
ent, it does not seem that any op- 
unity has occurred, though en- 
‘deavours have been used, to make it 
" available to any profitable purpose ; 
the farm at Sheffield has been taken 
_ possession of by the mortgagee. As 
‘to the warehouse and wharf, which 
yas valued in the inquisition at 
0001. it has been let to Mr. S. Jel- 
eat the rent of 1001. a year; on 
ie 23d of September 1791, 1501. 
nd on the 2ist of May, 1800, 
B751. for ten years and a quarter’s 
rent for the said wharf and ware- 
1ouse, was paid by Mr. Samuel Jel- 
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licee to Mr. Trotter, on atcount of 
the treasurer of the navy ; and as to 
the 40001. it appears that Samuel. 
Jellicoe, not being able to discharge 
the debt, an agreement was entered 
into, either between him and Mr. 
White, or between him and Mr. 
Trotter, that he should pay it by in- 
stalments of 200I. a year; and that, 
on the same 23d of September, 
1791, 3001. and on the same 21st of 
May 1800, 1,7501. was paid to Mr. 
Trotter, for the instalments that be- 
came due to the 31st of March 
1800. As to the messuage at Ports= 
mouth Common, let at 121. & year, 
no rent seems ever to ;have been re- 
ceived from it, nor any proceedings 
had relative to it, subsequent to the 
extent and inquisition. Since ‘the 
said 21st of May 1800, no rent for 
the wharf and warehouse, nor any 
further instalments on the 4000l. 
haye_been paid, nor any measures 
adopted for the recovery thereof.— 
Mr. Pitt, who, in May 1800, was 
chancellor of the exchequer, but 
who went out of office early in the 
year ensuing, in his examination be. - 
fore us, states, that he understood 
sufficient directions had originally 
been given to the solicitor of the 
treasury, to take all measures neces- 
sary for the purpose; and Mr. 
White, solicitor to the treasury, who 
was employed on the occasion in the 
year 1798, by Mr. Trotter, on be- 
half of the treasurer of the navy, 
admits. that the instructions he re- 
ceived were the instructions usual- 
ly given on similar occasions, and 
that under those original instrucé 
tions, without waiting for further 
orders, he thought it his duty to 
proceed, whilst there were any visi- 
ble effects from which hopes could 
‘be entertained of recoyering any 
further sums in discharge of the ba- 
O02 Jance 
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lance due from Mr Jellicoe to the 
public; he also states, that though 
he had received such general instruc- 
tions as are before mentioned, yet 
he thought himself charged ouly 
with conducting the law proceed- 
ings, and that he understood Mr. 
Trotter had taken upon himself to 
examine into the state of the pro- 
perty of Mr. Jellicoe that was re- 
coverable, and had employed per- 
sons for that purpose; aud Mr. 
‘Trotter appears to have collected 
such parts of the debts and propertly 
of Mr, Adam Jellicoe. as he had an 
opportunity of obtaining, till’ lord 
Melville had procured the writ of 
privy seal; who being thereby in- 
demnified from the charge that stood 
against him on account of Mr. Jel- 
licoe’s deficiency, Mr. ‘Trotter no 
Jonger considered himself under the 
necessity of acting in the business in 
which he had before acted without 
any particular authority or obliga- 
tion; and Mr. White not having 
heard of the writ of privy seal till 
after the examination that took 
place before the commissioners of 
_ nayal enquiry, and having reccived 
no directions either (rom Mr. 'Trot- 
ter or any other person since the 
year 1792-or 1793, has not from 
that period taken any steps what- 
ever relative to the subject; but 
adds, the rents due may be now re- 
covered; aud Mr. ‘Vrotter was not 
able to recollect any debts due to 
the Jate Mr. Adam Jellicoe, that he 
considered as recoverable. Your 
committee, duly considering the re- 
ference under which their powers 
are derived, have not felt themselves 
at liberty to come to any specific re- 
solutions on the merits of the seve- 
ral transactions which have been the 
subjects of their enquiry; they have 
deemed it even more consistent with 
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their duty, to abstain from observa- ~ 
tions, which might seem to convey a 
judgmeut upon any of the points in 
question. They have endeavoured — 
to give the house a correct summary 
of the material parts of the evidence, 
‘confiuing their remarks strictly 
within the limits of explanation ; 
leaving the conclusions to be de- 
duced therefrom altogether to the 
wisdom of the house; but have 
thought it right to annex, in the ap- 
pendix, the whole of the evidence 
taken before them ; considering this — 
course of proceeding, under all the © 
circumstances, as likely to prove — 
niore satisfactory to the house, than 
if they had omitted those parts, 
which, upon a minute review, they — 
might have thought not immediately — 
relevant to the object of enquiry; — 
trusting, that if in any instance the — 
examinations should appear to have © 
exceeded the strict line of investiga= _ 
tion prescribed to them, it will be ~ 
attributed to the desire they have ‘ 
felt to execute, in the fullest man- — 
ner, the duty entrusted to them by t 
the house. 


Defence made by R. o Sir Robert — 
Calder, on the 25th of December, k 
1805, on the Charges brought 
against him by the Lords Commis=— 
sioners of the Admiralty ; which 
defence was read by his Counsel.- 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of 
the court,—I appear before you in 
a singular, | may almost say an un- 
precedented situation: having serv 
my king and country, not va 
without reproach, but, 1 may add, 
with some degree of reputation, for 
upwards of 46 years, during whioll 
1 have been more than once honour 
ed with marks of approbation from 

m 
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my sovereign ; having for the last 
10 months been employed on a 
most severe and critical service, 
without once being in port, and 
having, in the course of it, with a 
very inferior fleet, forced a superior 
one of the enemy, who had the ad- 
vantage of wind and situation, into 
action, and obtained a decisive vic- 
_tory over them, I felt myself im- 
" pelled to solicit the present inquiry, 
for the purpose of vindicating my 
honour and my character from a 
_ Yariety of injurious and unfounded 
_aspersions which have been cast up- 
0 me, in consequence of the not 
haying renewed the engagement 
_ during the two days that the enemy 

_ afterwards remained in sight.. ‘The 

“ ¢onsciousness of my having done 
my duty would, however, have in- 
| ae me to treat these aspersions 
ith contempt, had they not be- 

_. come so general, that I was appre- 
hensive that silence on my part 
would be construed into an acknow- 
ledgment of their truth, and an ad- 
= of my own misconduct; | 
found myself, therefore, under the 
‘Mecessity of applying to the lords of 

e admiralty, to wile an inquiry 
“into my conduct, that 1 might be 
_ enabled to state publicly the rea. 
sons which actuated it throughout, 
_ and to refute the illiberal and un- 
founded assertions which had heen 
nade against me.—To this they 
ve been pleased to assent; and 
Bithough, in a subsequent letter to 
t which accompanies the order 
r your assembling, I requested that 
e court might be empowered to 
quire into the whole: of my con- 
ct, even prior to my falling in 
with the enemy, while in their pre- 
ie? and subsequent thereto, they 
ave thought it right to confine it to 
i 23d of July, and my subsequent 
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conduct and proceedings, until I 
finally lost sight of the enemy’s 
ships, and to direct me to be tried 
for not having done my utmost to 
renew the engagement, and to take 
or destroy every ship of the enemy, 
which the charge asserts it was my 
duty to engage.—I consider this, 
therefore, as a declaration by their 
lordships, that this is the only part 
of my conduct upon which any par- 
ticle of doubt can, by possibility, 
attach, or of which any explanation 
can possibly be requisite. At the 
same time, however, [ cannot but 
lament that the inquiry is so limit- 
ed; as it prevents my giving evi- 
dence of the circumstances of the 
action, which I have no doubt I 
should have proved to have been 
such as to add to the reputation of 
the British navy. 

_ As, in defending myself against 
this charge, I trust I shall be able 
to satisfy the court and the public, 
that the not renewing the engage- 
ment, if it were practicable to have 
done it, was not only justifiable, 
but the most proper and prudent 
course, under all the circumstances, 
to be adopted, and that the attempt- 
ing to force a renewal of the action, 
might not only have endangered the 
safety of my own fleet, but even- 
tually that of the country itself, I 
shall request the indulgence of the 
court, to be permitted to enter fully 
into all the circumstances, and to 


Jay before them the particular situa~ 


tion in which I was placed, the or- 
ders I had from time to time re- 
ceived, and the reasons which in- 
duced me not to attempt a renewal 
of the action, confident that when I 
have done so, all the prejudices 
which have been hitherto entertain- 
ed will be dissipated, and that, by 
your judgment, I shall be restored 
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to the good opinion.of my country, 
that country for which | have bled, 
and for which T have conquered. 

Before, however, I enter into the 
particular statements, permit me to 
make an observation or two on the 
specific charge, which is the princi- 
pal object of your enquiry. It does 
not range itself precisely within any 
of the articles of war, though it in 
part adopts the language of one of 
them.—It assumes, as a principle, 
that it was my duty to. renew the 
engagement, and to endeavour to 
take or destroy every ship of the 
enemy. 

I am ready to admit that it is so 
much the duty of an officer to en- 
gage the enemy wherever he meets 
with them, that it is incumbent up- 
on him io explain, satisfactorily, 
why he does not; but in making 
that explanation, it is not necessary 
for nim to prove the physical im- 
possibility of doing so. It may be 
possible, and yet there may be very 
many reasons why he should not.— 
Indeed, the absurdity of a contrary 
position is such, that it would be an 
idle waste of time to trouble the 
court with many observations upon 
it. 

They will, however, permit me 
to observe that mine is not the only 
instance where a British fleet has 
Jaid in sight of that of the enemy 
without renewing an engagement. 

In proof of this assertion, if it be 
necessary, I need only recal to your 
memory, out of many others, the 


_ example of two very great and gal- 


lant officers, who, after having ob- 
tained. most brilliant viétories over 
the enemy, did not think themselves 
justified in bringing them a second 
time to action, although they were 
in sight of them fully as long as I 
was. The two meritorious officers 
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to whom I allude, are ear] Howe, 
in the action of the 1st of June, 
1794; and earl St. Vincent, in that 
of the 27th of F ebruary, 1797.— 
Of the latter I am competent to — 
speak from my own knowledge, — 
having had the honour to serve un- — 
der his lordship as captain of the — 
fleet in that engagement. a 
Of the propriety of the conduct — 
of these noble lords, in both in- © 
stances, no doubt has at any mo- — 
ment been entertained by any body. 
They certainly exercised a sound 
discretion upon the occasion ; but it | 
may not be improper for me to re- 
mark, that although the advantages 
they had acquired were certainly — 
superior to mine, that mine was a 
situation in which it was in every — 
respect more necessary to exercise. | 
that discretion, which, in every 
case, must be vested ia the comman- — 
der of a squadron, to judge of the % 
propriety or impropriety of offering — 
battle to.a superior fleet. In the | 
instances abovementioned, there was } 
no other force to contend with, no 
other quarter from which an attack © 
was to be apprehended, than the 
fleets which had been already en 
gaged :—In mine, it behoved me to ~ 
be particularly on my guard against ~ 
the Ferrol and Rochefort squa- 
drons, consisting of 21 sail of the’ 
line, both which, I had reason to. 
believe, were out, and one of which — 
appears to have been actually on” 
the sea, and to which the squadron 
opposed to me might easily have — 
given notice of their situation, as — 
will be hereafter more fully stated. » 
With these observations I i 


a 


>. 
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dismiss this part of the case for the 
present, and proceed to lay before — 
the court a statement of the facts am 
which I am to request their serious — 
attention : ‘- 


In the month of February 5 was 
dispatched by admiral Cornwallis 
from the fleet off Ushant, to block. 
ade the harbours of Ferrol and Co- 
runna.—Although at that time there 
were five French ships of the line 

_ and three frigates, and five Spanish 
ships of the line and four frigates, 
nearly ready for sea, besides three 
Spanish line of battle ships, which 
_ were just come out of the arsenal, 
and were getting ready, seven sail 
of the line were all that could be 
pared me, which were afterwards 
- increased to nine ; and though I re- 
‘peatedly made application for two 
frigates and two small vessels, to 
place at the entrance of these har- 
_ bours, I only obtained one of each. 
I do not mention this, by any 
_ means, as complaining of the con- 
duct of the admiralty, or imputing 
_ to them any inattention to my situ- 
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ation, or to the public service. I 
_ well know that at that critiéal pe- 
riod they had abundant means of 
_ employing all the force they could 
collect; and I have no doubt but 
_ that they supplied me with as many 
as they could, consistently with 
_ their attention to the other parts of 
, theservice. I am defending myself 
_ —notimputing blame to others ; and 
_ my sole object in making this state- 
_ ment is, that the court may be aware 
_ of the very critical situation in 
_ which I was placed. 

__ With my smal! force, however, I 
_ kept my station, and, from time to 
Me time, reported to the commander of 
_ the fleet off Ushant, and to the ad- 
_miralty, the information I received 
respecting the state of the enemy’s 
fleet 


__ About the month of April, the 
Toulon and Cadiz fleets joined ; 
and it being then uncertain what 
_ woald be their Gestigation, and the 
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Brest fleet being also on the move, 
my situation became-so dangerous, 
that lord Gardner gave me direc. 
tions, upon perceiving the enemy’s 
ships to direct their course to the 
northward, or on receiving intelli- 
gence that could be depended upon 
of their taking that route, to pro. 
ceed to join his lordship either at 
the rendezvous off Brest, or wheres 
ver else I might learn with certainty 
that he might be with the squadron, 

The combined squadrons, howe- 
ver, went to the West Indies; and 
it being expected that they would 
return, and attempt to form a junce 
tion with the fleet at Ferrol, I was 
directed both by lord Gardner, and 
the admiralty, to be on my guard, 
in case of that event. 

In the mean time, the prepara- 
tions at Ferrol continued.—On the 
5th July, I received information 
that there was a French admiral ex- 
pected daily from Paris or Brest, to 
supersede the admiral then at Fer. 
rol; that the combined squadrons, 
consisting of 13 sail of the line, be- 
sides frigates and corvettes, had or- 
ders to leave Ferro], and to be at 
Corunna by the middle of the 
month. : 

A report was made to me by’ 
captain Prowse, a few days before, 
that agreed with so much of this ine 
telligence as respected the number 
of ships ready for sea, and added 
that three other line ‘of battle ships 
were getting ready. On the 10th 
of July I received a farther report 
from him, that the ships had actually 
From subsequent 
events, it appears that these reports 
were accurate, 

In addition to this, I had learned 
that the enemy had erected signal. . 
posts from Cape Finisterre and 
Cape Ortegal, to Ferrol, so that the 

Oo4 combined 
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combined squadron, on their return 
from the West-Indies, might, by 
sending forward a frigate or cor- 
vette to one of the small bays near 
Cape Finisterre, communicate by 
Yand their approach to the squadron 
at Corunna or Ferrol, and direct 
them to be ready to push out upen 
the signal-posts announcing their 
being off the coast. 

On the 11th of July, admiral 
Cornwallis, who had now joined the 
fleet off Ushant, ordered admiral 
Stirling, with five sail of the line, 
the Egyptienne frigate, and Nile 
Tugger, from Rochefort, to join me, 
and directed me, upon being Joined 
by the rear-admiral, to proceed 30 
or 40 leagues to the westward, and 
to cruize six or eight days, for the 
purpose of intercepting the French 
and Spanish squadron, which, by a 
letter from him, it appears, he had 
now heard consisted of more than 
sixteen, upon their return from the 
West-Indies ; after which I was to 
return to my post off Ferrol, and 
rear-admiral Stirling off Rochefort ; 
each to follow their former orders. 
This order was brought me by the 
Egyptienne, on the 15th, admiral 
Stirling, with the rest of the ships, 
joined me on the same day, and we 
made sail to the westward on that 
evening. 

At the time admiral Stirling left 
Rochefort there were in it nine sail 
(five of them of the line) ready for 
sea. The wind that enabled him to 
sail for the purpose of joining me, 
of course afforded them the means 
of quitting Rochefort, and admiral 
Stirling has proved that they sailed 
on the 18th. 

When we sailed to the westward 
. also, the wind was fair for the ene- 
my’s fleet to come out of Ferrol, 
which I haye before stated, from 
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captain Prowse’s report, they ap- 
peared anxious to do, and from the 
other intelligence, it appears they 
were ordered to get into Corunna. 
The wind continued fair for the 
purpose two or three days, and if 
they took the advantage of it, and 
got to Corunna, they might at al- 
most any time have got from thence. 
It is, indeed, proved that they 
might have sailed from Ferrol on 
the 24th, for although, when the 
question was put to the witness, it 
was assumed that the wind on that 
day was N. W. and it afterwards 
appeared that the wind was from 
N. N. E. to N. E. I shall, how- 
ever, put this matter beyond a 
doubt, by putting in the charts, 
from which the winds which would 


enable ships to get out of Ferrol — 


and Corunna may be easily ascer- 
tained. Besides, 1 need hardly ob- 
serve to the court, that in moun- 
tainous countries there are frequent 
land-winds, which could enable 
them to get out during the night.— 
These observations are only so far 
material, as they will enable the 


court to judge of the correctness of — 


my apprehension, after the engage- 
ment, that the Ferrol as well as the 
Rochefort squadron might be at 
sea. 

On the 19th of July we met with 
the Auckland packet, from Lisbon, 
Captain Brown, of the Ajax, spoke 
with her, and brought me a letter 
from Mr. Gambier, the consul ge- 


neral at Lisbon, enclosing a copy — 
of an order from lord Nelson, dated — 
the 15th of June, at sea, directed te — 
the commanding, officer of his ma- — 
jesty’s ships in the Tagus, &c. ac- 
quainting him that the combined — 
squadrons had passed Antigua on — 


the 8th, standing to the northward, 
and his lordship believed were 
bound 


*) 
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bound to Europe, and therefore 
strongly recommended to such com- 
manding officer, the proceeding or 
sending off Ferrol, to acquaint the 
admiral off that port of that infor- 
mation, that he might be upon his 
guard, in case the enemy were 
bound to Ferrol. 

On the 22d of July, about noon, 
the combined squadrons came in 
sight; their force consisting of 

twenty sail of the line, seven fri- 
_ gates, and two brigs, a much greater 
force than, as I before stated, ad- 
— miral Cornwallis supposed them to 
consist of: and it appears from 
Jord Gardner’s letter to me, of the 
6th of July, that when seen off the 
- Diamond Rock, at Martinique, on 
the 16th of May, they consisted 
only of sixteen sail of the line, and 
tix frigates. 

_ My force consisted of fifteen sail 
of the line, two frigates, the Frisk 
utter, and Nile lugger. 
Notwithstanding this superiority, 
nd notwithstanding they had the 
“advantage of the wind, I forced 
them to action. The general result 
of it you are already acquainted 
with. As it is not particularly the 
“Object of your enquiry, it is unne- 
eessary to take up your time with 
observations upon it. 
_. Amidst the numerous prejudices 
that have assailed me, [I have never 
fet heard the slightest insinuation 
to my disadvantage, either as to the 
mode of the fleet being carried into, 
or conducted in action—The vic- 
tory certainly was ours, and most 
decisively so. I have only to la- 
nt that the weather did not afford 
an opportunity of making it more 
Bess Such was the valour and 
pidity of my second in com- 
d, and of every officer and man 
f my squadron, that but for the 
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weather, I am satisfied it would 
have been so. As it was, there are 
but few instances, I belieye, of mo- 
dern date, in which even equal num- 
bers have been so successful. 

The firing did not cease until half 
past nine o’clock, and although it 
has been asserted, hy those who are 
unacquainted with, or have not 
given themselves the trouble to con- 
sider, the difference of time in the 
latitude in which the engagement 
took place, that there was even 


-then time to have continued it, I 


need not remind you, gentlemen, 
that in that latitude it was coms 
pletely dark at that time, and, in- 
deed, it appears that my night sig- 
nals were hoisted before nine 
o’clock. 

At the time the firing ceased the 
enemy were to windward a long 
cannon-shot. The night was foggy 
and dirty. I had hailed the Wind- 
sor-castle just about the close of the 
action, and observing that her fore 
top-masit was shot away, I desired 
captain Boyles to use every exer- 
tion to get a new one up, so as to 
be ready to renew the engagement 
in the morning. ‘Captain Boyles 
answered, he was fearful he should 
not be able to do it, as the greater 
part of the fore-top and _ trussel- 
trees were carried away, but that 
he would do every thing in his 
power. 

My reply was, that I had no 
doubt but that he would do so, and 
Ishould keep on the same tack I 
then was all night, which I accord- 
ingly did, keeping the squadron be 
tween the enemy and the Windsor- 
castle and the prizes, for their pro 
tection. 

During tho night, my ship’s com. 
pany were employed in shifting the 
fore top-sail yard, the larboard 

yard-arm 
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yard-arm having been shot away, 
and in repairing the other damages 
the ship had sustained, which, for- 
tunately, were not very consider- 
able. Of course the other ships 
‘ were similarly employed; and being 
then unacquainted with the state of 
the damages which the several ships 
had received, I did flatter myself 
that I should, the next morning, 
have been in a condition to renew 
the engagement; and with that view 
I did all I could, consistently with 
the attention necessary to prevent a 
separation between any parts of the 
squadron, to keep as near as possi- 
ble to the enemy during the night. 
The captured ships being dis- 
masted, and in a situation not to 
keep company with the squadron 
without assistance, I had employed 
my only frigates upon that service, 
and sent the Frisk cutter and Nile 
lugger to collect the account of da- 
mages received by the different 
ships, that I might be prepared to 
take my measures in the morning. 
At day-break the accounts were 
brought to me—the particulars of 
them shall be laid upon the table. 
At this time also I found that, not- 
withstanding my endeavours to keep 
as close as possible to the enemy, I 
was eight or nine miles to leeward, 
with the Malta, Thunderer, the 
prizes, and frigates entirely out of 
sight; and it was not until near 8 
o’clock that we saw the Thunderer, 
who made the signal of the Malta’s 
bearings, and at eight we saw the 
Malia, frigates, and prizes very 
considerably to leeward. At this 
time the Windsor-castle was in tow 
of the Dragon, and observing that 
the Malta appeared to have one of 
-the captured ships in tow, I made 
her signal to quit her and join me, 
and made the Egyptienne’s sigual to 
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take that prize in tow—the Sirius 
having the other. 

The enemy at day-break were, as — 
has been stated, about eight or nine ~ 
miles to windward, collecting them- — 
selves into a body, and, apparently 
to us on board the Prince of Wales, © 
had not suffered in their masts and 
yards, except one, which had lost 
her fore top-sail-yard, and was in © 
the act of replacing it. ea 

On the contrary, upon examining — 
the accounts which had been brought ~ 
me of the damages sustained by my 
squadron, I found, that of my 15 
ships, although the Windsor-castle 
was the only one which, in answer 
to my general signal, to know what 
ships had occasion to lie by, had — 
answered in the affirmative, yet that 
several others had been very much 
crippled, and were not, in my 
judgment, in a state to carry suffi- 
cient sail to windward to force the 
enemy to a renewal of the action, 
particularly as there was a consider- 
able sca, and a very heavy swell, 
which would have endangered the | 
crippled masts and yards of my 
squadron, had I been rash enough 
to have attempted it. 

That my judgment respecting the 
inability of these ships to carry sail 
was correct, requires, | apprehend 
no other proof than, that early im 
the morning of the 23d, on edging 
down under easy sail to join the 
Malta and other ships to leeward, 
and effect a junction of my squa- 
dron, the Barileur sprung a lower 
yard; and that on the 25th, after 
having parted company. with 
Windsor-castle and prizes, and made 
sail to endeavour to regain the ene=_ 
my, a few hours only had elapsed, 
before the Repulse sprung her bows 
sprit, and the Malta her main yareé 
This was the first time that a 
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press of sail, had been carried after 
the action, and affords a specimen 
of what might have been expected, 
had 1 ordered them to carry so 
much sai! on the morning after the 
action, as must have been necessary 
‘to have given me even a chance of 
getting up to the enemy. 
_ It has also been proved to you, 
. by captain Inman, that when, on 
the morning of the 23d, I ordered 
his Ship to drive away a frigate that 
Was coming too near us, for the 
_ purpose of reconnoitring, he was 
_ every moment apprehensive that her 
_ masts would have gone by the 
board. 
_ Another consequence, which must 
_haye attended my attempt to force 
-arenewal of the action, would have 
deen a separation, and probable 
capture of the Windsor-castle and 
prizes; for, independently of the 
probability of their falling in with 
the Rochefort squadron, had I sent 
them to England, without taking 
‘care of them until they were past 
that Manger, it was observed that 


and three or four frigates constantly 
advanced on their weather-bow, 
ready to act against any ships that 
ight have been separated from the 
Mhain-body, provided I had made 
any movement to occasion such se- 
ation. ‘This I conceive it was 
y duty, on every account, to pre- 
rent. By doing so, I preserved the 
ctory I had acquired, in spite of 
ir very great superiority, and in 
lance of the many hostile squa- 
‘ons I was surrounded by at this 


Ih endeavouring to compel a re- 

al of the action, 1 should also 
We sustained a very considerable 
Aconyenience in the want of fri- 
tes, a class of ships particularly 


_casion is a decisive proof of it. 
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useful at such a time, for purposes 
so obvious to the court, that it 
would be superfluous to point them 
out. 

Permit me also to say a word or 
two upon the superiority of the 
enemy in point of numbers. I am 
far from encouraging the idea, that 
on-no account is an engagement to 
be risked where the enemy is even 
greatly superior: I know too well 
the spirit, the valour, and bravery 
of my countrymen, to entertain 
such a thought ; my conduct in 
commencing the action on this oc- 
But 
I do deprecate the idea, that, under 
all circumstances, and in all situa- 
tions, an engagement must be conti= 
nued as long as it is practicable to 
continue it, whatever may be the 
opinion of the officer commanding a 
squadron that he puts to hazard, by 
such continuance,.the advantages he 
had gained by his original attack.— 
The consequence of such an idea 
being encouraged and inculcated, 
must one day become fatal to many 
good and gallant officers, as well as 
to my country. I contend that 
every case of an engagement with a 
superior force must depend upon its 
own circumstances; and the pro- 
priety or impropriety of: entering 
into, or renewing it, must depend 
upon the discretion of the com- 
mander, to be exercised according 
to the best of his judgment, and 
subject to that responsibility which 
attaches to all persons in situations 
of command. 

Circumstanced as I thus was, it 
appeared to mie to be impracticable 
to have forced the enemy to action, 
or, if at all, with such advantage as 
would have justified the attempt, 
even if | had had nothing to appre 
hend from any squadron but that 

which 
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. which I was opposed to, and if the 
opposing squadron had been the 
only object to which, by my orders, 
my attention had been directed, but 
when I refiected that, in addition to 
that squadron and the Rochefort, 
which it appears were then actually 
at sea, there were 16 sail of the line 
at Ferrol, within a few hours sail, 
who, if not already out, might, on 
receiving intelligence from the com- 
bined squadrons, have come out to 
their assistance, or, in the event of 
my uot being in a situation to return 
to Ferrol, the continuance af which 
blockade was one main object of 
my instructions, there would be no 
force to oppose ‘those squadrons, 
and that they would more than pro- 
bably have pushed for Ireland, or, 
perhaps, England, to facilitate the 
invasion which was then every mo- 
ment expected. I really felt that I 

-should be running too great a ha- 
zard, and putting my fleet into a si- 
tuation of danger which I could ne- 
ver have justified. 

I therefore judged it most pru- 
dent to keep. my squadron together, 
.* not to attempt to renew the 

gagement unless the enemy ofler- 
ed it, or an opportunity afforded 
itself of my doing so, under more 
favourable circumstances than at 
that time presented themselves. 

At the same time conceiving that 
their object might be to effect a 
junction with the ships at Ferrol, I 
determined, if possible, to prevent 
their attaining that object, and to 
Keep myself between them and that 
port, and, if possible, to draw them 
to the northward, that, by so doing, 
{ might accompany the Windsor- 
castle and prizes out of the reach of 
the Rochefort squadron, and after- 
wards, perhaps, have an opportu- 
wity of re-attacking the enemy, be- 
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fore they could reacls their own 
shores. ‘That this was the determi- 
nation formed at the time, will ap- 
pear from all my letters, and will be 
proved by a witness whom 1 wilk 
call to this point. 

Having formed this conclusion, T 
acted upon it during the two days 
that the enemy remained in sight, 
keeping my squadron collected un- 
der an easy sail, certainly never of. 
fering, but as certainly never avoid- 
ing an engagement, had the enemy 
chosen to bring it on. On the con- 
trary, it has been proved, that, upon 
all occasions where they bore down, 
and had the appearance of an inten- 
tion to engage us, 1 immediately 
hauled my wind for the purpose of — 
receiving them; and have no‘doubt 
but that, had they persevered in 
what appeared to, have been their 7 
intention, though d believe it was — 
only done vauntingly, to use the | 
expression of one witness, or, as — 
another has said, only done for the © 
purpose of joining their leewardmost — 
ships, and keeping their squadron to. © 


proper reception. If, however, at” 
any time, they really entertained — 
any such intention, they very soon ~ 
abandoned it; for, on all the occa-"| 
sions £ have mentioned, they hauled — 
their wind in a very short time after | 
they had begun to bear down. 


of it they were at the distance of 
more than four leagues. 1 made 
signal that I should steer north-east, 
and that every ship should carry a” 
light, to prevent separation during 
the hte “| 
At “day- break in the morning of | 
the 24th, the enemy’s fleet was 
west, six or seven leagues, seen only ; 
from the mast-head. Itis true, that 
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daring the greatest part of this day 
the wind was in our favour, but 
they were light breczes ; there was 
a considerable swell: their distance 
from us was considerable, and I 
doubt much if I could have made 
sufficient way to have overtaken 
them. I‘did not, therefore, feel 
_ that an opportunity sufficiently fa- 
_yourable had offered itself to induce 
me to vary from the determination 
‘I had before formed. About fifty 
minutes after three one of them 
_ steered to the south-east, and at six 
has were entirely out of sight. 
During the whole of the ‘25th, I 
"continued my course by north, and 
haying accompanicd the Windsor. 
_ castle and prizes so far to the north- 
_ ward that 1 thought they might pro- 
ee with safety, I parted with 
them, and directed captain Boyles 
acquaint the commander in chief 
hat 1 should make the best of my 
ay to the rendezvous off Cape F'i- 
isterre, in the hope of falling in 
with lord Nelson, and if I did not 
‘ ind his lordship there in a short 
time after my arrival, I should pro- 
teed in search of she combined 
r uadrons, supposed to be gone for 
FPervol, and that if any fav ourable 
Opportunity should offer of attack. 
ing them before they got in, I cer- 
tainly should avail myself of it. 
I then made the best of my way 
the rendezvous off Cape Finis- 
terre, where | arrived on the 27th ; 
amd not hearing any thing of lord 
Nelson, I concluded he must have 
me to Cadiz, and not seeing the 
ombined squadron, I, on the 29th, 
i¢ wind) coming to the westward, 
eturned to Ferro], and sent in the 
agon to reconnoitre, who re- 
rted that the squadron had not 
arrived there: I thereupon con- 
toe they had gone to the south. 
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ward, and resumed the. blockade 

with nine sail of the line ; and hay- 
ing been obliged, from the Malta 
being disabled, to send her to Eng- 
land, dispatched rear-admiral Stir- 
ling to Rochefort with four, pure 
suant to the orders I had received. 

1 continued at Ferrol until the 
11th of August, when I was driven 
off by strong south-westerly winds, 
which enabled the combined squa- 
drons, who had put into Vigo, to 
come up from thence, and get into 
Ferrol and Corunna, which, on my 
return, I found they had done, and 
that the force there consisted of 
upwards of thirty sail of the line, 
besides frigates and corvettes.—Un- 
der these circumstances, | thought 
it prudent to join the commander in 
chief off Ushant, which I did on the 
14th of August, 

I have thus given the court a 
faithful account of my proceedings, 
from my being first dispatched from 
the commander in chief, to unders 
take the blockade of Ferrol, to the 
time of re-joining him off Ushant, a 
period of between five and six — 
months, during which I was perpe- 

tually at sea, in a situation of most 
considerable anxiety and difficulty ; 
and here, having already trespassed 
so much on your patience, perhaps 


_Imy narrative might properly close. 


The court will, however, permit me 
to add one fact more, as it tends to 
shew that the commander in chief, 
who best knew the orders he had 
given me, and the critical situation 
I was placed in, approved of my 
conduct, and as it marks the confi. 
dence he was pleased to place in me, 
which he certainly would not have 
done, had he been of opinion I had 
misconducted myself upon the for- 
mer occasion, and ill discharged the 
trusts which he had committed to 


my 
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my execution. He had before that 
transmitted to me the approbation 
of the admiralty, for my conduct on 
the day of action. 

On the 17th of August, only 
four days after I had joined the 
commander in chief, he was pleased 
to put under my command twenty 
sail of the line, with orders to pro- 
ceed off Ferrol, and, if possible, get 
information of the enemy’s force and 
Situation, and to use my utmost en-~ 
deavour to prevent their sailing, or 
to intercept them should they at- 
tempt it, and with farther directions 
for my conduct in case they should 
have left port, which it is unneces- 
sary to trouble the court with a de- 
tail of. 

I immediately sailed in pursuance 
of these orders, but the combined 
squadrons had Jeft Ferrol a week 
before I arrived there: I was fortu- 
nate enough, however, to obtain 
intelligence of their route, and to 
arrive with my squadron off Cadiz, 
in time to enable admiral Colling- 
wood to secure them in that port. 

Up to this moment not a syllable 
of dissatisfaction having been ex- 
pressed by any body, at any part of 
my conduct, had even reached my 
ear; and feeling, as I did, that I 
had, upon every occasion, and in 
every part of* it, exerted myself to 
the utmost of my ability for the ser- 
vice of my country, it did not sug- 
gest itself to my imagination, that 
any fault could be found with it.— 
The testimonies of approbation [ 


had received from many of those. 


who had been witnesses of my con- 
duct, as far as they had opportuni- 
ties of judging of it, were highly gra- 
tifying. he court is already in pos- 
“session of the letters of the gallant 
rear-admiral who was my second in 
command, the language of which 
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nothing can be more strong and de- — 
cisive. I had received from the ad- 
miralty their approbation of my — 
conduct in the action. I had, by — 
the last appointment, received from — 
the commander in chief, under © 
whose orders I had acted, the most — 
solid and substantial proof of his sa- — 
tisfaction of the manner in which © 
those orders were executed ; and I~ 
had flattered myself, that, upon my — 
return, [ should have been again he- — 
noured with the approbation of my © 
sovereign, and that my brave asso- — 
ciates in the fight would have re- 
ceived those rewards which are the © 
usual attendants of victories, such as 
that which we had achieved—this _ 
they at least merited, whatever | 
might have been my subsequent” 
conduct, 

The court will judge what a dis= 
appointment it must have been to™ 
those expectations, and what must 
have been the sensations I felt, on — 


most moderate of them accused me 
of playing with the feelings of the 
public, and disappointing those ex ‘ 
pectations which I had myself con- 
tributed to raise. 

I felt myself not a little hurt by” 
the consideration, that the manner 
which had been adopted in the pubs 
lication of my official account of the 
action, might have perhaps, if not 
occasioned, at least given colour to 
the latter charge, viz.—by its being 
published not an extract, but a 
copy, and by concluding with the 
following sentence : ‘* When I have 


in all the newspapers. it 


to avail myself of any opportunity 
that may offer to give you some far- 
ther account of the combined squa- 

drons,”” 
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drons,” omitting the subsequent 
part of my letter. 

Here again I must put in my pro- 
test against being considered as in- 
tending to convey or insinuate the 

smallest censure on the admiralty ; 
» norcan I, for a moment, suppose 
they meant to do me any disservice 
onthe occasion. Anxious, of course, 
to give the public, who had for a 
long time been in a considerable de- 
gree of suspense, the earliest infor- 
mation of the victory which had 
aii obtained, and not willing to 
communicate, vat that moment, the 
Tone situation of the Ferrol and 


chefort squadrons, they probably 
did not consider that the public 
-would draw, nor perhaps were they 
justified in drawing the conclusion 
which unfortunately they did draw 
from my letter, as it was published, 
‘and which the whole of the letter 
“together certainly would not have 
warranted ; nor, perhaps, would the 
_ public have been so sanguine in 
their expectations, if, by the letter 
haying been published as an extract 
Yonly, they had had reason to sup- 
pose, that there was something con- 
tained in it, which, at that time, it 
‘was not proper to communicate to 
the country at large. Had the ad- 
“Miralty -been aware of this circum. 
Stance, I am satisfied, from the rea- 
lin ess with which they have allowed 
‘me to state the remaining para- 
‘graphs of my letter:to the court, as 
also any other papers I may think 
re necessary for my defence, they 
ould have avoided the putting me 
e unfortunate situation [ have 
Been placed in on that account. 
‘(In availing myself of the liberty 
have thus granted me, I shall 
areful not to state any thing, 
@ communication of which may 
ear to me in the least degrec 
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prejudicial to the public—shall ra- 


ther forego any advantage which I 


might derive from the production of 
any such papers, than run any risque 
of disclosing that which ought not, 
even in this distance of time, to be 
made public. 

The following is the part of my 
letter which was not published : 

‘* At the same time it will behove 
me to be on my guard against the 
combined squadrons in at Ferrol, 
as I am led to believe they have 
sent off one or two of their crippled 
ships last night for that port, there- 
fore, possibly L might find it neces. 
sary to make a junction with you 
immediately off Ushant, with the 
whole squadron. 

<¢P.S. Lam under the necessity of 
sending the Windsor Castle, in con- 
sequence of the damage she received _ 
in action. 

“¢ Capt, Buller has acquainted me, 
that the prisoners on board the 
prizes, assert Ferrol to be the port 
to which the enemy’s squadrons are 
bound, as you will perceive by his 
letter inclosed with my original dis- 
patch, together with other private 
information.” 

Had this part of my letter been 
published, I may venture to ask, 
would the world have been so san. 
guine in their expectations of a re- 
newal of the engagement as they 
pear to have been. They would 
perhaps have rather rejoiced, as I 
think they had reason, thatso much 
has been done, and I should proba- 
bly never have had occasion to give 
you this trouble. 

As in the last paragraph of my 
letter I have stated that 1 had been 
led to believe the enemy had sent off 
one or two of their crippled ships to 
Ferrol, it may not be amiss to state 
the grounds of that belief, which was 

1 that 
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that in the morning of the 23d, the 


enemy appeared to be two less, be- 


side the ships we had taken, than 
they had been the preceding day.— 
In the course of that day, however, 
one of the two appeared in sight. 

' The court, I hope, will not think 
that I trespass unnecessarily on their 
time, in intruding another of my 
public letters, viz. that of the 26th 
of July. I owe it to rear-admiral 
Stirling, whose name was unfortu- 
nately omitted in my first letter, to 
do so; I owe it to myself to shew 
that I took the earliest opportunity 
of supplying the omission, giving 
him that credit which he was so just- 
ly entitled to. 

It would be improper, and is cer- 
tainly unnecessary, to tronble the 
court with animadversions upon the 
different reports which appeared in 
print upon this occasion, and which 
have materially operated to keep up 
the delusion under which the public 
laboured ; but there is one s0 abso- 
Iutely destitute of the smallest sha- 
dow of foundation, and which it is 
so requisite I should deny, that the 
_ court will, I trust, forgive me for 
calling their attention to it. 

It has been asserted, and said to 
have been reported by captain 
Nicholson, that the last words Lad- 
dressed to him on delivering him the 
dispatches were these:.*¢ 1 have 
written to the lords commissioners 
of the admiralty that I shall bring 
the enemy to action again, but you 
may assure them afresh, that I have 
it in my power to do so, and that I 
am determined upon it; this you 
may also say to admiral Cornwallis.” 

If this had been so, no doubt cap- 
tain Nicholson would have been 
called upon to prove it. He has 
not been. so called upon, which 
gives additional weight to the dgla- 
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ration I here make upon my ho- © 
nour, that i never sent any such © 
message. I never sent captain Ni- — 
cholson to England, but to the 
commander in chief off Ushant; nor — 
did 1 write any letter to the lords of — 
the admiralty. At the time he left 
the fleet the enemy were completely — 
out of sight : it was therefore impos- — 
sible I could have supposed it to — 

have been in my power to renew — 
the action, and every letter I wrote © 
at that time will shew, that it was | 
not my intentions to go after the — 
enemy, until I had accompanied the — 
Windsor Castle to a situation of 
safety. Whatever, therefore, might 
have been his expectations, that the — 
action would be renewed, he was 
not warranted by any thing I said 
to him, to form that expectation, 
nor, of course, to make a represen 
tation as from me. 

I am aware that these observa-)) 
tions do not vary the question which 
you have to try. They will not.) 
however, I hope, be deemed wholly” 
irrelevant, as they will, I trust, jus-— 
tify me in the steps. which under 
these circumstances I found myself 
compelled in my own vindication to 
take, viz. To desire that an inguiry 
might be made into my conduct, 
and an opportunity afforded me of, 
justifying myself to my country, 
and removing the imputations which 
had been so lavishly cast upon me. 

That opportunity has been afford= 
ed me, and { hope the explanation | 
which I have given, will be perfectly 
satisfactory. The question upon” 
which you have to decide, divides 
itself-into two branches :—First. 
whether I could have renewed th 
engagement, or if at all, with ad-/ 
vantage.—And secondly, whethé 
under all the circumstances it was 
prudent to have done s0, or Mie 
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ther I did not wisely exercise the 
discretion necessarily reposed in me 
in the not doing it. 

Upon the first, you have already 
heard the evidence on the part of 
the prosecution. [ shall not trou- 
ble you with going minutely through 
it—the result of it seems to be, that 
on the 23d it was impossible for me 
to have done it, unless the enemy 
had chosen it. That on the 24th, 
although the wind was in a favour- 
able quarter, I had no chance of 
doing it without separating my 
squadron, and that, from the light- 
ness of the winds and other circum- 
Stances, it was a matter of great 
doubt, whether even if I had sepa- 
rated my squadron, I could have 
come up with them, ‘particularly if 
they had chosen to avoid me.—In 

addition to the evidences which you 
have already heard, I shall trouble 
_ you with very little more. I shall 
prove to you the damages which the 
ships had received, and such parts 
of the preceding statements as have 
not been already proved, with the 
additional circumstance that the 
weather was such as it was not pos- 
sible to have taken the people out 
| of the captured ships and have de- 
| stroyed them, had I thought it pro- 
per so to do. 
| Upon this part of the case, as 
also upon the state of the ships 
and vessels at the different periods I 
shall mention, I have much to la- 
ment the absence of captain Prouse, 
who was particularly employed from 
time to time to look into that port. 
I trust, however, I shall be able to 
give these matters sufficiently with- 
out his assistance, and such is the 
uncertainty of his arrival, that I am 
unwilling to delay the public service 
| on that account. 
_ In deciding this part of the case, 
| Vou. XLVII. 
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you will, Iam sure, take into con- 
sideration, the question whether it 
was probable the enemy would even 
have staid for the purpose, and that 
if they had not, 1 should have se- 
parated myself from the disabled 
part of the squadron, and exposed 
them to hazard, to no purpose ; and 
you will, l am sure, also consider 
that there is a vast deal of differ- 
ence between being ready to renew 
an attack upon an unwilling enemy, 
and being in a condition, in case the 
enemy had been disposed to make 
the attack, to have received and re- 
pelled it. I am the more induced 
to make this observation, because it 
has been said, that I meant to re- 
new the action, from the circume 
stance of my having made the signal 
to know if any of the ships had oc- 
casion to lie by ; I answer, the sig- 
nal by no meansimports it, nor had I 
it at that time in contemplation. My 
reason was, that I might, from 
knowing the situation of each ship, 
be enabled to form my line to the 
best advantage, in case the enemy 
had chosen to renew the action, 
which, at one time, I had the expec- 
tation of their intending to do. The 
court will allow me to remind them, 
that at this time the Windsor Castle 
was in tow of the Dragon—the Malta 
considerably to leeward of the rest 
of the squadron, and that, though 
I might, and should have formed a 
line to receive the enemy, if they 
had come down to me, it would have 
been impossible to have formed a 
line to make an attack upon a fleet 
so much to windward as that of the 
enemy was at this time. 

That the signal was not under. 
stood by those to whom it was ad- 
dressed, as an indication of an abso. 
Jute intention to renew the attack, 
appears from the evidence of cap- 

Bes. tain 
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tain Inman, who tells you, that not- 
withstanding the situation his ship 
was in, he answered the signal in 
the negative—evidently drawing the 
’ distinction which | do between the 
necessity of lying by, and the being 
ina condition to carry a press of 
sail. ‘ihe-court will also recollect, 
that I was, at this time, in posses- 
sion of the state of the damages re- 
ceived’ by the different ships, and 
was therefore in a condition to form 
my own judgment of the collective 
state of the squadron; the answer 
to my signal expressed only the sen- 
timents of the individuals as to their 
own particular situation. 

The court will, 1 trust, give me 
credit for every disposition to have 
encouraged the well known zeal and 
ardour of thé British officers and 
seamen, aud thcir readiness to meet 
the enemy at all times and upon all 
occasions, which naturally accounts 
for their indisposition to shewing 
signals of disability in the presence 
of the enemy ; but at the same time 
they will feel, that I should have ill 
discharged the duty entrusted to me 
—-the rank and station I hold, and 
the character I bear in the service— 
if to those feelings I had sacrificed 
more important considerations, and 
put improperly to hazard the squa- 
dron I had under my command ; the 
preservation of which was of so 
much importance in the situation in 
which the country then was. 

A question was put to captain In- 
man, whether I had made asignal to 
him to know the state of the enemy, 
to which he answered in the nega- 
tive, but it is to be recollected, that 
captain Inman was not sent for the 
purpose of reconnoitering the ene- 
my, but merely to drive away a fri- 
gate which had come too near our 
squadron. 
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With respect to the fact that cape 
tain Darham was called to’ prove, £ 
have to observe only, that, at the 
time he made the signal he speaks 
of, f had formed the plan which I 
meant to act upon—that night was 
coming on—and that the enemy 
were increasing their distance; the 
directing him to keep the enemy in 
sight would only have had the eflect 
of separating nim from me, and fur- 
ther weakening my: force, which I” 
could by no means afford to do. 

I give captain Durham every 
credit for his good intentions in 
making that signal, but he will for- 
give me for observing, that | was a 
little surprised at its being made.—I 
best knew my own intentions, and — 
had I thought it necessary for him 
to have kept sight of the enemy I _ 
should have made the signal for his — 
He is a little mistaken in 
saying that he was ordered to re- — 
connoitre the enemy’s fleet on the — 
24th of July. The signal made to — 
him was No. 77 to bring to, and — 
not No. 19 to reconnoitre—of — 
course this could be only a mistake. 

In forming a judgment upon the — 
second branch of the question, Viz. 
the prudence of renewing the en- — 
gagement, the court will forgive me, — 
if [again press upon their consides 
ration the very critical situation in — 
which | was placed—the hazard I 
must have run even if successful— — 
the certain ill consequences of a de- — 
feat. ; 

They will not forget that to 14 
sail of the line, without any frigate, ; 
the enemy had to oppose 18 sail of 
the line and 7 frigates, besides other — 
vessels. Against such a force L- 
could not hope to succeed without 
sustaining considerable damage; I 
had no friendly port near me, and — 
in that situation had the Ferrol and 

Rochefort 
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Rochefort squadrons fallen in with 
me, I must have become an easy 
prey to them. Had they taken a 
different course and sailed for Ire- 
‘Jand, or even England, there was 
no squadron to arrest their progress. 
Had | been defeated, although many 
of the enemy’s ships must haye been 
disabled inthe conilict, I should have 
lost the advantage I had before ob- 
tained, the enemy would have ac- 
Guired spirit, their remaining squa- 
drons would have been unmolested, 


_ and it is impossible to foresee what 


might, in that case, have been the 
consequence. 
The question. before you is a great 


_and momentous one—it affects every 


officer who has been, or any time 


_may be ina situation of command. 


‘Miserable indeed must be their con- 


- dition if they are to be censured for 
an honest exercise of the discretion 


“necessarily resulting from such a si- 


_tuation. I have ever felt that in my 


case, | have exercised it wisely and 


| beneficially ; I still feel so, and were 
I again placed in similar cases, I 
- should act in the same manner, un- 


Jess this court, putting themselves in 
the situation I then was, and consi- 
dering all the circumstances that at 


that time presented themselves to 


: my consideration, the various con- 
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cerns to which my attention was ne- 
cessarily directed, should tell me I 
have acted erroneously. ‘This I 
trust they will not do. 

If, in the discussion of this ques- 
tion, | may be allowed to look to 
subsequent events, they, I think, 
will fully justify the line of conduct 
I adopted. By it I was enabled, 
after receiving a reinforcement, to 
pursue the combined squadrons into 
Cadiz, and thereby perhaps to have 
laid the foundation of that glorious 
victory which we have so recently 
celebrated. Believe me, gentle- 
men, the circumstance of having, by 
the various calumnies which have’ 
been spread, been put under the 
necessity of soliciting ihe present 
inquiry, and thereby been prevent- 
ed from being asharer in the glories 
of that day, has been no small ad- 
dition to the various sufferings I 
have undergone. 

These sutierings, I trust, will now 
have had their period, and the opi- 
nion of this cour¢ will, I flatter my- 
self, confirm me in that estimation 
with the profession and the public, 
which I have for so manyyears em- 
ployed, and restore to me unsullied 
that fair name and reputation which 
has on this occasion been so cruelly 
and unjustly attacked.* 


* For further particulars, and for the result of this most interesting trial, vide 
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, Males... 
@hristened {Fone 9782 


A GENERAL BILL 


or 


CHRISTENINGS AND BURIALS, 
From Dscemser 13, 1804, to Decemser 17, 1805. 


10513 


20295. 


Buried 


Increased in Burials this Year, 527. 


Died under 2 years ........ 5204 | 40and 50........1829 
Between... 2and 5........2199 | 50 and 60....... 1504. 
5 and 10........ 826 | 60 and 70........1187 
10 and 20........ 534 | 70 and 80........ 757 
20 and 30........ 1283 | 80 and 90........ 390 
30 and 40........ 1765 | 90 and 100........ 82 
DISEASES. Diabetes .......... 1 | Mortification...,.318 
Dropsy «+0712 | Palpitation of 
AzorTive and Eaten by Lice. 1] Heartsscssuun . 
still born.......716 | Evil... arrecctenn Palsy... as 
ADbSCESS,...00000- 86 | All Fevers........1907 | Piles..........s00008 
AGED. .ecerseseeee1452 | Fist] csccccccerssess : Pleurisye.....sse0s00 24 
ATED Lh Aiierse ofS [MIRE Ba Ne tet Aes 4 | QUINSY.rene 
Apoplexy and French Pox... 49 | Rash cessesesgeerse 4 
SUAAED. 40000421 | GOUt...-ssereeed24 | Rheumatism,.... 10 
Asthma and Gravel, Stran- SCUIVY esscsosssesreee 2 
Phthisic........471] guary, and Small Pox........ 1685 
Bedridden......... BP eStonie s.sctresrsets 17 | Sore Throat....... 8 
Bile ee Over hee a WG Tiers ee Q|Sores and Ul- 
Bleeding........... 23 | Headmouldshot, CEES iihevtratacers 6 
Bursten and rup- Horshoehead, St. Anthony’s 
CULE sccsesrveeeeee 16] and Water in Pine pescreocs ato 2 
Cancer .vecessecseee 59} the Head.......157 | Spasm........ Peeiegs br! 
Chicken Pox...... 1| Jaundice.......0. 64 | Stoppage in Sto- 
Childbed............222 | Jaw locked....,.. Oy! CS MACH vscpsecsson . 14 
Chin-Cough....... 1| Imposthume ..... 1] St.Vitus’sDance 1 
Golds feiss scepseeee . 8] Inflammation.,,.570 | Surfeit.......ssse0 2 
Colick, Gripes, Influenza ........ 2 | Swelling... - 0 
SO Misrseccsentsy 2} Inoculation ....... 1 | Teeth...euseeed07 
Consumption..3432 | [tch....sersersers erat t S| DIAIUISEscascetpcsesand 108 
Convulsions....3053 | Lethargy... 1|Tumourinwomb 2 
Cough & Hoop- Livergrown........ 10 | Vomiting and 
ing-Cough.....703 | Lumbago.......... - 1| Looseness...... 2 
Cow Pox wens. 1] Lamatic.ccsces. 2158 | Worm .nuorssee 12 
a atlameerstise 3 | Meastles......0 523 


Croup nerererssoseenss 29 


# There have been executed in London 9, of which number 6 only have beeg reported to be 


Miscarriage,...... 3 


buried (as such) within the bills of mortality. 
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Males......8874. 
emails one Apeere 


CASUALTIES. © 


Broken Limbs... 
Broken Neck..... 
Bruised....sscseseoee 


Burnt........ Hisaseds 
Choaked.....s00e 


Drowned.........0415 


ExcessiveDrink- 
TH enseatinisece 
Executed* ...... 
Found dead..... 
Fractured... 
Frozen s:yirins ante 
Killed by Falls, 
Cc. etCrocetacear 
Killed by Fight- 
INGseas oohvducee 
Killed them- 
SE]VES..cceveeee 
Murdered....0... 


‘I Overlaid eeecreeee 
Poisoned... .sssece- 


Scalded.....s0cee 
Shot..e.e- eoceeetes 
Smothered ...... 
Starved .....cceces 
Strangled .. 
Suffocated ....... 


Total asecveneese 264 


3 
2 
3 
23 
1 
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SUPPLIES granted by Parliament for the 
Year 1805. 


/ 


NAVY, &. 


January 24, 1805. 
That 120,000 men be employed for the sea service, 


©; oooose 


for 1805; including 30,000 royal marines : ff. ad 
For wages for ditto = - - 2,886,000 O O 
For victuals for ditto - - 2,964, 7000 0 0. 
For wear and tear of ships in which they are to serve 4,680, 000 0 0 
For ordnance sea service on board such ships 390,000 O O 
February 14. 
For the ordinary of the navy for 1805 - - 1,004,940 6 
For the extraordinary establishment of ditto - 1,553,690 O 
For hire of transports - . » 975,000 O 
For prisoners of war in health - - 525,000 O 
For sick prisoners of war - - - 57,000 O 
£. 15,035,630 6 


i ARMY. 


February 5, 1805. 

That 135,121 effective men be employed in Great 

Britain and Ireland, from the 25th of December 

1804, to the 24th of December 1805. 
For guards, garrisons, and other Jand forces, in : 

Great Britain and Ireland. - - 4,635,188 17 7 
For forces in the plantations, including those serving 

at Gibraltar, in the Mediterranean, in Ceylon, 

and New South Wales - - 1,424,920 11 7 
For four troops of dragoons, and fifteen companies 

of foot, stationed in Great Britain for fee 


regiments serving in India - - 25,410 18 4 
For recruiting and contingencies for the land forces 
in Great Britain and Ireland - - 175,866 7 8 


For general and staff officers, and officers of the i 
hospitals, ditto : : Z 288,858 3 - 
or 


ee 
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For full pay to supernumerary officers - a 34,469 6 8 
For allowances to the pringipal officers of several 
public departments - 191,838 8 10 
For the increased rates of subsistence to inn- 
keepers, &c. - - 476,699 5 O 
For half-pay to reduced fice - - 175,623 7 12 
For military allowances to ditto - - 5,665 8 6 
For half-pay and allowances to reduced officers of 
American forces - 50,000 O O 
For officers late in the service of the states canon 1,000 0 O 
For the in and out pensioners of Chelsea and Kil- 
mainham hospitals - - - 249,397 11 4 
For pensions to widows of officers of the land forces 
in Great Britain and Ireland - - 29,237 19 5 
For foreign corps - - - 851,350 6 4 
For general hospital expences in Ireland - 20,522 11 10 
For the royal military asylum - . 23,458 6 1 
For the royal military college - - 13,315 6 4 
For the barrack department in Great Britain and 
Treland - - - - 1,642,460 11 8 
May 6th. 
For defraying the extraordinary expences of the 
_ army, from 25th December 1803, to 24th Decem- 
ber 1804 - . - 660,803 15 $ 
Ditto for 1805 4 = : 3,000,000 0 O 
June 26. 
Towards defraying the extraordinary services of the 
army in Ireland for 1805 - - - 600,000 0 O 


_ £. 14,576,087 3 6 


MILITIA AND FENCIBLE CORPS, &c. 


February 5, 1805. 
For the embodied militia and corps of fencible in- 


fantry in'Great Britain and Ireland ~ 2,176,326 10 7 
For contingencies for ditto : 65,692 6 2 
or cloathing for the embodied militia of Great Bri- 
tain i : 2 i 198,793 0 0 
May 6. 
For defraying the charge of eodcer corps in the 
united kingdom, from 25th pecans 1804, to 
25th December 1805 = - 1,600,000 0 O 


May 


? 
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- ee ss de 
May 28. " 

Making provision for the pay and cloathing of the 
militia of Great Britain for 1805 

Making allowances to adjutants and serjeants of the 
militia disembodied 

Ditto, to subaltern officers of the militia in time of 
peace. 

Making proyision for the pay and cloathing of the 
militia of Ireland, and of allowances to subaltern 
officer's in time of peace, for 1805. 


£, 4,040,811 16 


ORDNANCE. ~ 


February 5, 1805. 
For ordnance land service for Great Britain, for 1805 3,163,416 


1 

Ditto, in 1803 - - - 190,344 2 

Pitto,in 1804 * - 503,234 8 
For ordnance land service in land to 31st De- 

cember 1804 - - - 129,230 15 


Ditto, in Ireland for 1805 - - ” 470,769 4 


£.4,456,994 12 


MISCELLANEOUS SERVICES. 


February 14, 1805. 
For sums awarded to be paid pursuant to the seventh 


article of the American treaty ~ - 414,000 0 
For relief of the suffering clergy and laity of Fiance, 

and American loyalists - - : 135,721 12 
For defraying the expence of confining and main- 

taining convicts at home - - 53,719 1 
Ditto, of law charges = = 20,000 0 
Ditto, of the public office in Bbw. Moet - 12,000 0O 
Ditto, of printing and stationary for the two houses 

of parliament - - - 29,000 0 
For protestant dissenting ministers in England and : 

Treland = - - - 10,476 1 
For the ministers of the Vaudois churches - 1,828 5 
For defraying the probable amount of bills drawn, 

and to be drawn, from New South Wales - 20,000 0O 
For his majesty’s foreign and other secret services 175,000 O 
For defraying the charge of the superintendance of 

aliens - = - - 7,620.0 


é 
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For defraying the extraordinary expences for prose- 
cutions relating to the coin “ a 
Towards enabling the trustees of the British museum 
to carry on the trusts reposed in them by parlia- 
ment - °. ~ = 
Ditto = £ s 5 
‘For the works and repairs of the military roads in 
North Britain - = p 
( For civil establishment of Upper Canada in 1805 
Ditto, of Nova Scotia ~ “ . 
Ditto, of New Brunswick = tie 
Ditto, of Prince Edward’s Island - 
Ditto, of Cape Breton - - 
Ditto, of Newfoundland - - 
Ditto, of the Bahama Islands - - 
Ditto, of the Bermudas = = 4 
| Ditto, of the Island of Dominica - 
¥ Ditto, of New South Wales - a 


ae 


¥ 


Plantations : 
Ne 


“ February 18. 
For defraying the extra charges of contingencies for 


__ the three secretaries of state - - 

Bett’: for messengers for ditto - “ 

To defray bills of the usher of the court of exche- 
quer for supplying the court and oifices - 


For defraying the expence of the purchase of a 
house for the official use of the judge advocate ge- 
neral - - = e 
To be paid to sheriffs for conviction of felons 
Ditto, to the corporation for paving, &c. Dublin 


March 7, 

: a the linen and hempen manufactures of Ireland 
or defraying the expence of civil buildings in Ire- 
land - = = “ 

For printing and binding 250 copies of Acts 45, 


Geo. IIL. 2 = = S 
For proclamations and advertisements in the Dublin 
Gazette is Oe S : 


For defraying the expence of treasury incidents in 
Ireland : : - 
Ditto, of the foundling hospital in Dublin 
Ditto, of the Hibernian marine society in Dublin 
Ditto, of the Hibernian school for soldiers’ children 
Jitto, of the female orphan house near Dubli 
Ditto, of the society for promoting the knowledge 
| _ and practice of the christian religion - 
Ditto, of the Westmorland lock hospital in Dublin 
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se * nt. 
9,000 0 0 
3,000 0 0 
3,000 0 0 
5,000 0 0 
8,379 6 3f 
7,165 0 0 
. 4,650.0 0 
3,100 O O 
2,040 0 O 
2,136.12 10 
4,438 12. 7 

580 0 0O 
600 0 O 
9,225 12 6 
11,380 0 0 
15,000 0 0 
1,839 4 5 
9,685 17 0 
11,600 0 O 
9,230 15. 5 
Trish Currency. 
21,600 0 0 
25,000 0 0 
“900 0 0 
7,026 9 105 
2,000 0 0 
22,500 0 0 
1,691 13 4 
>6,132 19 8. 

958 13 9 
1,280 0 0 
6,897 0 O 
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For defraying the expence of the house of industry 
in Dublin a 

Ditto, of the fever hospital i sa Dublin - 

Ditto, of the lying-in hospital in Dublin 

Ditto, of building the intended hall for the royal cole 
lege of surgeons « 

Ditto, of fitting up and supporting a penitentiary 
in Dublin - 

Ditto, of the society for sean atti husbandry and 


other useful arts in Ireland - ~ 
Ditto, of the farming society in Ireland - 
Ditto, of the office of commissioners of charitable 

donations - - z 


To be paid to the commissioners for making wide and 
convenient streets in Dublin 

For defraying the charge of the Roman Catholic S€- 
minary in Ireland 

To be applied towards campleting the recbnilding: of 
St. Andrew’s church, Dublin - 

For defraying the expence of Madam Stevens’s hos- 
pital - - 

Ditto, of the incorporated: society for prometing 
English protestant schools in Ireland - 

Ditto, of the gold mine in the county of Wicklow 

Ditto, of printing, stationary, and other disburse- 
ments for the public offices in Ireland 

Ditto, of apprehending public offenders in Ireland 

Ditto, of criminal prosecutions, &c. in Ireland 


March 16. 

To make good money issued pursuant to addresses 

Ditto, for additional allowances to the clerks in the 
office for auditing public accounts 

Ditto, to Doctor George Skene Keith, for expences 
attending the malt and aidks committees of the 
house of lords = 

To make good the like sum issued for contingent 
expences in execution of act for enquiring into 
naval abuses 

Ditto, for expences attending the digesting and ‘ab- 
stracting poor returns 

Ditto, to the chairman of the chinmittees of the 
house of peers, in sess. 1$03--4 - “ 

Ditto, to Mr. Clementson for one arene rent of a 
house - 

eek to defray the expence of the Thames police 
omce - = - = 


1805. 


£, 
21,433 

1,030 

2,599 


6,000 


1,795 


10,000 
2,000 


400 
10,884 
8,000 
6,000 
4,942 


22,621 
760 


20,410 
2,500 
25,000 
8,792 


8,090 


260 


1,060 
500 
2,698 
219 
649 


S. 
18 
18 

8 


0) 


Ce Ope i SO 


oS 0co ol lOlUCOMANR 


eco NSF CC O 8 @ 
pis 


> 


ee ee ne ee 


- 


| To make good the like sum for making an index to 
_ ff one volume of the journals of the house of lords 
Ditto, for continuing and perfecting the index to the 
| journals of the house of lords - - 
_ Ditto, for stationary for New South Wales 
Ditto, for mathematical instruments for New South 
ales : - > 
Ditto, for expences of the parliament office 
Ditto, to discharge arrears of salary due to several 
persons at New Brunswick - - 
| Ditto, for the presbyterian ministers of Ulster and 
‘Munster - m - = 
To make good money issued to Dr. Thomas Brooke 
| Clarke, for his trouble relative to act for enfor- 
cing the residence of the clergy - - 
Ditto, to the representatives of Dr. Daniel Peter 
Layard, for his services relative to the distemper 
_ among the horned cattle - - 
Ditto, to pay bills drawn on account of New South 
Wales : = : = 
Ditto, for expences of the public office in Bow-street 
_ in 1804 - - - - 
Ditto, of a plan for the establishment of a horse 
_ patrol a ‘s = “ 
Ditto, for publishing the average prices of sugar 
Ditto, to Mr. Colman, for his bill of disbursements 
as Serjeant at arms - - - 
Ditto, for the payment of a framed room for New 
, _ South Wales = “ - 
Ditto, for the support and relief of British subjects 
detained in France - s “ 


| 
| 
| 
| 


= : April 10. 
For paying off and discharging treasury bills due in 
Treland in 1805 - 


* 


os May 6. 
To complete the sum of 5,000,000. granted out of 
_ the monies that should arise from the surplus of 


_ the consolidated fund of Great Britain for 1804 


§ 
a? May 23. 

For defraying the charge of printing and stationary 
_ for the two houses of parliament, for 1804 

Ditto 5 


the expence of printing Marhatta war papers 
‘% Poor returns - - 


_ Ollicers of houses of lords and commons ° 
2 


Make good deficiency of vote of last session for — 
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2. 
559 19 


1,428 3 
72 16 


aX 
n° > 


233 12 
416 2 


ro 


4,905 4 


to 
ale 


a 


8,731 18 


547 7° 


116 19 0 
2,693 15 Oo 
30517 4 
1,060 16 0 
435 0 0 
213 8 7 
172 Ta" 
1,059 2 0 


Trish Currency. 
800,000 0 0 


3,049,488 15 32 


3,708 18 It 
8,301 11 3 


305 0 0 
For 
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a £. Sei, at 

For salaries and allowances to ditto = 5,210 0 0 
For completing the expence of printing the 57th vo- 

lume of journals ~ - 753 18 O 
For printing journals, votes, bills, reports, &c. ‘hy 

order of the house - - -\ 20,000 0. O 
For re-printing journals, indexes, and reports 10,000 0 O 
For the purchase of buildings in St. Margaret’s- ' 

street and Palace-yard, for the use of the public 3,391 4 0 
For repairing and maintaining roads and bridges in 

the Highlands ef Scotland, for 1805 - 10,000 0 O 
Towards defraying the expence of an inland naviga- 

tion in Scotland, for 1805 - - 50,000 0 
To be advanced to the company of proprictors of 

the Crinan canal - a n= 25,000 0 O 

June 20. 

For repairing, maintaining, and supporting the Bri- 

tish forts and settlements on the coast of Africa 18,000 0 O 
For the veterinary college, for 1805 - 1,500 0 0 
For the board of agriculture : - 3,000 0 O 

June 24, 

To enable his majesty to enter into such engage- 

ments as the exigency of affairs may require 3,500,000 O O. 


For defraying the expence of the purchase of grounds 

and buildings,for erecting a court house at West- 
minster i 4,417 12 10 

{ That the eoliection of aeelreret Beith &e. of 

the late Charles Townley, Bsq. be purchased 

for the use of the public, and vested in the 

< trustees of the British museum. 

| To purchase for the use of the public the said col- 

L 


lection - ~ - . 20,000 0 O 
Trish Currency. 
For the expence of Pratique in the port of Dublin 1,047 10 2 
“Yo be paid to the board of first fruits = 5,000 0 O 
Ditto, to the accountant general, for extraordinary 
trouble in preparing the Pure accounts of Ire- 
land for parliament - - 340 0 O * 
Ditto, to the depiitydechotnitane ditto - '* 240.00 
Ditto, to the examinator of corn bounties - 200. 0 0. 
Ditto, to the inepedior-ceneaey of imports and ex- 
ports - - 250.40... .Om8 
Ditto, to the iret clerk in the office of. ditto 200 0 0 
Ditto, to the examinator of excise - - 200 0 - 
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To be paid to the assistant ditto “ 
Tg, be paid to the clerk in the office of the patent of 
the exchequer - - 2 


= - June 26. 

i. employed. in cleansing and securing the har- 
_ bower of Catwater and Sutton Pool, near Plymouth 
© be applied towards re building the pier at the 
- harbour oi Methill, in the county of Fife = 
i 


June 27. 
For the civil establishment of Sierra Leone - 
‘or making discoveries in the interior of Africa 
For the support of non-conforming ministers in 
-— Jreland ~ - = - 
iB Se 

|. June 29. 

Te fards defraying the expences incurred ees the 
East India company in the public service 
For purchasing ground, and erecting buildings for a 
naval asylum - - 
0 defray the expence ‘of works done at the two 
houses of parliament, and at the house of the 


“ “speaker - - - i 
a 0 complete the expence incurred in repairs at the 
King’s-bench prison = 2 = 


for defraying the expence incurred for avorks’ at 
the Marshalsea prison - f 
~ To defray the moiety of the expence of building a 
“bridge over the river Spey - 

make good moncy issued pursuant to addresses 
'O pay fees on passing public accounts - 

‘To pay a bill for models of arches made for the use 
of acommittee of the house of commons - 
ir contingent expences in the execution of the act 
or enquiring into naval abuses - = 
To defray the expences of a plan for the more per- 
# fect security of the Pay lS in the port of pea 
ions i i) 4 - 

or expences attending the ania and digesting 
poor returns - - 
For additional allowances to clerks in the office for 
_ anditing public accounts - ee oi 
Ww pthe: officers of the tally-court for fecs on tallies 
ards defraying the expence of a plan for i 
© establishnent of a horse patrol - 
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yg. a: 
150 0 0 
200 0. 0 
4,000 0 ® 
2,000 0 0 
14,000 0 0 
5,000 0 0 
Trish Currency. 
9,176, 3 3 
1,000,000 0 O 
20,000 0 0 
10,589 10 5 
1,850 310 
1,421 11 112 
6,000 0 0 
5,611 16 10 
3,000 0 0 
135 6/0 
1,271 2 0 
324.16 0 
310 7 OF 
2,801 19 10 
113, 9)\6 
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Be star 
For the payment of such military allowances in Ire- 
land as were formerly paid out of the fund of Trish Currency. 
military contingencies me - 1,085 11 7z 


£.8,856,681 14 1 

And Irish Currency. : 

1,060,453 10 8% 

EHCHEQUER BILLS. —_— 


HP 
4 


February 18, 1805. 
For paying off exchequer bills made out per act of 


last session for raising 2,500,000l. - 2,500,000 O O 
June 24. 
For paying off exchequer bills made out per act of 
last session for raising §,000,000l. - 8,000,000 O O 
Ditto, for raising 1,500,000 - - 1,500,000 0 O 
£.12,000,000 0 0 
CIVIL LIST. -— 


May 7, 1805. 
For discharging the arrears and debts due and owing 


upon the civil list on 5th July 1804 - 10,458 1 6} | 
RECAPITULATION, 

Navy - - « - - 15,035,630 6 9 
Army - - - - 14,576,087 3 6 
Militia and fencible corps - ar 4,040,811 16 9 
Miscellaneous services - - 8,856,681 14 14 
Ditto extra, Irish currency - - .1,060,453 10 8% | 
Exchequer bills - -) = 12,000,000 O O | 
Civil list - - - - 10,458 1 63) 


Total of supply #£. 55,590,122 13 5 


WAYS and MEANS for raising the SUPPLY. 


GRANTS. 


January 26, 1805. 
For continuing the duties on malt. 
For raising feur shillings in the pound upon pen- 
, sions, offices, and personal estates. 
For continuing certain duties on sugar, malt, to- | 
bacco, and snuff, For) 
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&. sd, 
Por raising 3,000,000 by loans or exchequer bills 3,000,000 0 0 


February 19. 
For raising 22,500,000l. by annuities, whereof the 
charges of 20,000,000I. are to be defrayed by 


Great Britain, and 2,500,0001. by Treland 22,500,000 0 QO 
April 29. 
For raising 1,500,0001. (British iHeteailey) by an- 
- nuities for the service of Ireland : - 1,500,000 0 0 
June 5. 


For raising a certain sum of money by three lof. 
teries, to be applied to the services of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, in the proportion of two-thirds 

for Great Britain, and one-third for Ireland. | 

That the charge of the pay and cloathing of the mi- 
litia of Great Britain be defrayed out of the 

— _Jand- tax. 

_ That the charge of allowances to adjutants and ser- 
jeant-majors of the militia of England, disem- 
bodied, be defrayed out of the land-tax. 

_ That the charge of the pay and cloathing of the mi- 
litia of Ireland, and allowances to subaltern offi- 

cers, be defrayed out of the consolidated fund of 

___ Treland. 

That the aJlowances to certain subaltern officers of 
_ the militia in Great Britain be defrayed out of the 

 Jand-tax. 


June 20. 
For applying the sum of 4,000,0001. out of the mo- 
nies that shall arise of the surplus of the consoli- 


___ dated fund. y 4,000,000 0 0 
_ For applying the sum of 1, 192, 1151, 19s. 114d. Deing 
~ the-surplus of grants for 1804 - 1,792,115 19 114 
4 
¥” June 24. 


| For ing 14,500,000I. to arise from any of the 
revenues charged peracts 43, 44, and 45 Geo. III. 
after satisfying the sum of 15,440,000]. which 
___-Was eStimated to arise for the service of 1804, 


from the duties granted per acts 43 and 44 Geo. III, 14,500,000 0 © 

- For raising 8,000,0001. by loans or exchequer bills 8,000,000 0 O 
or raising 2,500,000]. by Loans or exchequer bills 2,500,000 O O- 

For raising 1,500,0001. by loans or exchequer bills 1,500,000 0. 9 
Total ways and means &. 58,692,115 19 11% 

Vor, XLVIL Qq Tax¢. 


a ta \ weap tee: 
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Taxes imposed in the year 1805. 


February 19, 1805. 
For charging an additional contribution on the profits arising from pro- 
perty, professions, trades, and offices. 
For charging certain duties on legacies, 
For charging certain duties on postage. 
For charging additional duties on salt. 
For charging additional duties on horses, | 


February 25. 
For charging additional duties on horses. 
March 14. 
For discontinuing the duties of customs in Ireland, and granting other. 
duties in lieu thereof. 
For charging a duty of six per cent. upon retailers of certain goods, 
. wares, and merchandize in Ireland. 
For allowing bounties on spirits and strong beer made from malt of the 
growth of freland. ; 
For charging countervailing duties on certain goods and merchandize of 
Great Britain imported into Ireland, in lieu of former duties. 
For granting inland duties of excise and taxes on certain articles in Ireland, 
For granting certain stamp duties in Ireland, 
For granting certain duties upon malt and spirits, and that the foregoing 
duties be paid in British currency. 
For granting duties on salt, hops, coals, and on the port and conveyance 
of letters. 


March 25. 
For charging additional duties of customs on goods, wares, and merchandize. 
For allowing additional drawbacks or bounties on all refined sugar of the 
manufacture of Great Britain exported from thence to Ireland. 
For charging additional duties on auctions, bricks and tiles, coffee, cyder 
and perry, glass, vinegar, and gold and silver wire. 


May 9. 
For charging certain duties on stamps in Ireland. 


May 20. 
For charging further duties on stamps in Ireland, 
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A List of the Public Bills which re- 
ceived the Royal Assent in the 
Course of the Present Session of 
Parliament, from its opening on 
January 15, 1805, to the 12th of 
July, when it terminated, inclusive. 


February 7th, 1805. 

An act for continuing and grant- 
ing to his majesty, certain duties 
upon malt in Great Britain, for the 
service of the year 1805. 

' An act for continuing and grant- 
ing to his majesty a duty on, pen- 
sions, offices, and personal estates in 
England, and certain duties on su- 
gar, malt, tobacco, and snuff, in 
Great Britain, for the service of the 
year 1805. 

An act to remedy certain omis- 

‘sions in an act, passed in the last 
, Session of Parliament: intituled, 
An aét for the relief of certain in- 
~ solvent debtors.” 


. February 22d. 
_ An act to continue, until six 
weeks after the commencement of 
_ the next session of parliament, an 
_ act made in the last session of par- 
liament, for continuing. an act to 
A empower the Lord Licutenant, or 
_ other chief governor or governors of 
Ireland, to apprehend and detain 
such persons as he or they shall 
suspect for conspiring against his 
majesty’s person and government. 
An act for explaining and amend- 
ing an act, made in the 43d year 
of his present majesty, for consoli- 
_ dating certain of the provisions con- 
tained in any actor acts, relating to 
the duties under the management of 
the commissioners for the affairs of 
faxes, and for amending the same, 
so far as relates to the power of act- 
ing as commissioners in certain dis- 
tricts, 
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An act to indemnify such persons 
in the United Kingdom, as have 
omitted to qualify themselves for of. 
fices and employments, and for ex- 
tending the times limited for those 
purposes respectively, until the 25th 
day of December, 1805; to permit 
such persons in Great Britain, as 
haye omitted to make and file affi- 
davits of the execution of indentures 
of clerks to attornies and solicitors 
to make and file the same, on or 
before the first day of Michaelmas 
term, 1805. 

An act for raising the sum of three 
millions by loans on exchequer bills, 
for the service of Great Britain, for 
the year 1805. 


March 1. 

An act for amending an act, 
passed in the last session of -parlia.~ 
ment, for granting additional an- 
nuities to the proprietors of stock, 
created by two acts, passed in the 
37th and 42nd years of his present 
majesty. 

An act for allowing vessels em- 
ployed in the Greenland whale-fish- 
ery, to complete their full number 
of men, at certain ports, for the pre- 
sent season, 


March 12th. 

An act for making further provi- 
sion for the effectual performance of 
quarantine. 

An act for granting certain addi- 
tional rates and duties in Great Bri- 
tain, on the conveyance of letters. 

An act for raising the sum of 
twenty-two millions five hundred 
thousand pounds, by way of an- 
nuities. 


March 18th. 
An act for granting to his ma- 
jesty additional duties in Great Bri- 
Qq2 tain 
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tain on horses used in riding, or for 
drawing certain carriages, and for 
consolidating the said additional du- 
ties with the present duties thereon. 

An a¢t for granting additional du. 
ties on salt in Great Britain. 

An act for granting to his majesty 
additional duties, in Great Britain, 
on the amount of assessments to be 
charged on the profits arising from 
_ property, professions, trades, and 
offices. 

An act for punishing mutiny and 
desertion, and for the better pay- 
ment of the army and their quarters, 


March 22d. 

An act for the regulation of his 
majesty’s royal marine forces, while 
on shore, 

March 25th. 

Anact for granting to his majesty, 
uhtil the 25th day of March, 1806, 
certain rates and duties, and to allow 
certain drawbacks and _ bounties 
upon goods, wares, and merchan- 
dize, imported into, and exported 
from, Jreland, in lieu of former rates 
and duties, drawbacks and bounties, 

An act for granting to his majesty, 
until the 25th day of March, 1806, 
certain inland duties of excise and 
taxes in Ireland, in lieu of former 
duties of excise and taxes. 

An act for granting to his majesty 
certain stamp duties in Ireland. 

An act for repealing certain du- 
ties upon Jettersand packets sent by 
the post within Ireland, and grant- 
ing other duties in lieu thereof. 

n act for granting to his majesty 
a duty upon malt made in Ireland, 
and upon spirits made or distilled in 

Ireland, for the year 1805. 

An act to continue until the 25th 
day of March, 1806, and to amend 
several a¢ts for regulating the draw- 
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backs and bounties on the exporta- 
tion of sugar from Ireland. 

An act for further continuing, 
until the 25th day of March, 1506, 
an act passed in the 43d year of his 
present majesty, for discontinuing 
certain drawbacks and bounties on 
the exportation of sugar from Great 
Britain, and for allowing other 
drawbacks and bouuties in lieu 
thereof. : 

An act to continue an att for sus- 
pending the operation of an act, of 
the 17th year of his present ma- 
jesty, for restraining the negociation 
of promissory notes and bills of ex- 
change, under a limited sum, in Eng 
land, until six months after a ratifi- 
cation of a definitive treaty of peace. 

An act for continuing several 
laws relating to the permitting the 
warehousing of spirits in Lreland for 
exportation ; for charging a duty 
on the same when taken out for 
home consumption ; and for regu- 
lating the exportation to Great Bri- 
tain of spirits not warehoused, until 
the 29th day of September, 1805 ; 
to the prohibiting the exportation 
from, and permitting the importa- 
tion to, Great Britain of corn, and — 
for allowing the importation of other: 
articles of provision, without pay- 
ment of duty, and to the prohibit. 
ing the exportation from Ireland of 
corn or potatoes, or other provi- 
sions, and to the permitting the im- 
portation into Ireland of corn, fish, 
and other provisions, without pay- 
ment of duty, until the 25th day of 


| March, 1806. 


An act to enable the lords com- 
missioners of his majesty’s treasury 
of Great Britain, to issue exchequer 
bills, on the credit of such aids or 
supplies as have been, or shall be, — 
granted by parliament for the service 
pf Great Britain, for the year 1805. 

April — 
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April 5th. 

An act for granting to his mfa- 
jesty additional stamp duties in 
Great Britain, on certain legacies. 

An act for granting to his tajesty 
additional duties within Great Bri- 
tain, on certain goods, wares, and 
merchandize, imported into, or 
brought or carried coastwise. 

An act for grauting to his ma- 
jesty several additional duties of ex- 
cise in Great Britain. 


April 10th. 

An act for allowing a certain por- 
portion of the militia in Great Bri- 
tain, voluntarily to enlist into his 
majesty’ s regular forces and royal 
marines. 

An act for granting to foreign 
Ships, put under his majesty’s 
protection, the privileges of prize 
Ships, under certain regulations 
and restrictions, and for allow- 
ing aliens, in foreign colonies sur- 


rendered to his majesty, to exer- 


cise the occupations of merchants or 
factors, during the present war, and 
until six months after the ratification 
of a definitive treaty of peace. 

An act to make valid certain li- 
cences, granted by virtue of an or- 
der in council, for allowing the im- 
portation and exportation of certain 


oo and merchandize, from and to 


pain in neutral vessels, and for in- 
demnifying all persons concerned 
in advising such order, or grant- 
ing or acting under such licences. 
An act to permit the importation 
of goods and commodities, from 
countries in America, belonging to 
any foreign European sovereign or 
state, in neutral ships, during the 
Present war, and until six months 
after the ratification of a definitive 
_ treaty of peace. 
An act to continue until the 1st 
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day of June, 1806, and amend an 
act, passed in the 37th year of his 
present majesty’s reign, for carry- 
ing into execution the treaty of 
amity, commerce, and navigation, 
between his majesty and the United 
States of America. 

An act to enable the Fast India 
Company to appoint the comman- 
der-in-chief on the Bengal establish. 
ment, to be a member of the coun 
cil of Fort William in Bengal ; not- 
withstanding the office of governors 
general of Fort William, and the 
office of commander-in-chief of all 
the forces in India, being vested in 
the same person. 

An act for increasing the rates of 
subsistence to be paid to inn-keep- 
ers and others, on quartering sol- 
diers. 

April 11th. 

An act for allowing a certain pro. 
portion of the militia in Ireland, vo- 
luntarily to enlist into his majesty’s 
forces and royal marines, 

An act to continue, until the 29th 
day of September, 1805, and amend 
an act, made in the parliament of 
Ireland, in the 40th year of his pre- 
sent majesty, for betier regulating 
the issuing and granting of permits 
and certificates for the conveyance 
and protection of trade in excisea- 
ble goods therein mentioned, and to 
prevent frauds by dealers in, or re- 
tailers of, such goods, so far as the 
Same’respects permits for spirits or 
spirituous liquors, 

May \7th. 

An act for raising thesum of one 
million five hundred thousand pounds 
by way of annuities, for the service 
of Ireland. 

An act for restraining the nego- 
ciation of certain promissory notes, 
and inland bills of exchange i in Ire- 
land, 


Qq3 An, 
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An act to extend the provisions 
of an act, made in the last session of 
parliament, for preventing the coun- 
terfeiting of certain silver coin, is- 
sued by the banks of England and 
Ireland respectively, to silver pieces 
which may be issued by the gover- 
nor and company of the bank of 
Ireland, called tokens, and to pro- 
mote the circulation of the said 
tokens, 

An act to amend the laws for im- 
proving and keeping in repair the 
post roads in Ireland, and for ren- 
dering the conveyance of letters by 
his majesty’s ‘post-office, more se- 
cure and expeditious, 


June 5th. 

An act for repealing so much of 
an act, made in the 34th year of his 
present majesty, as exempts slate, 
the value whereof shall not exceed 
20s. per ton, brought coastwise 
within Great Britain, from the duty 
thereby granted. 

An act for making perpetual cer- 

tain additional duties of excise on 
wine imported into Great Britain, 
granted by two acts, passed in the 
43d.and 44th years of his present 
majesty ; and to allow a drawback 
of the said duties to admirals, cap- 
tains, and other commissioned ofli- 
“cers, for wine consumed on board 
his majesty’s ships of war. 
_ Anact to continue until the end 
of the next session of parliament, 
and amend an act made in the 43d 
year of his present majesty, for ap- 
pointing commissioners to enquire 
and examine into any irregularities, 
‘frauds, or abuses, which are or have 
been practised by persons employed 
in the several naval ‘ departments 
therein mentioned. 

Ai act to appoint commissioners 

1 


i 
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to enquire and examine into the pub. 
lic expenditure, and the conduct of 
public business in the military de- 
partments therein mentioned ; and 
to report such observations as shall - 
occur to them for correcting or pre- 
venting any abuses and irregularities, 
and for the ‘better conduéting and 
managing the business of the said 
departments, to continue in force 
for two years, and from thence un- 
til the expiration of six weeks after 
the commencement of the then next 
session of parliament. 

An act for appointing commis= 
sioners for putting into execution an 
act of this session of parliament, for 
continuing and granting to his ma- 
jesty a duty on pensions, ofiices, and 
personal estates, in England, and 


‘certain duties on sugar, malt, to- 


bacco, and snuff, in Great Britain, 
for the service of the year 1805 ; 
and an act, made in the 38th year 
of his present majesty, for granting 
an aid to his majesty, by a land 
tax to be raised in Great Britain, 
for the service of the year 1798. 

An act to repeal certain parts of 
an act, made in the 43d year of his 
present majesty, for granting a con- 
tribution on the profits arising from ~ 
property, provisions, trades, and — 
offices, and to consolidate and ren- 
der more effeétual the provisions for — 
collecting the said duties. 

An act for regulating licences for 
the sale of spirituous liquors, wine, 
beer, ale, and cyder, by retail, and 
for.discouraging the immoderate use 
of spirituous liquors in Ireland. 


June 27th. 

An act for granting to his majesty 
certain additional stamp duties, for 
amending the laws relating to the — 
stamp duties, and for indemnifying — 

persons 
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persons who have acted as notaries 
public, without being duly licensed 
-in Ireland. 

An act for the better regulation 
of licences to persons in*Ireland, 
dealing in exciseable commodities 
and engaged in the several occupa- 
tions therein mentioned. 

_ An act for the collection of the 
malt duties in Ireland, and regulat- 
ing the trade of a malster. — 

An act to amend an act, made in 
the 9th- year-of King George the 
First, for amending the laws relat- 
ing to the settlement, employment, 
and relief of the poor, so far as the 
Same respects contracts to be entered 
into for the maintenance and em- 
ployment of the poor. 

An act to amend an act, made in 
the 25th year of his present majesty, 
for better examining and auditing 
the public accounts of this kingdom, 
and for enabling the commissioners, 

in’ certain cases, to allow of vouch- 
ers, although not stamped according 
to Jaw. 

An act for further continuing, 
until the 1st day of February, 1809, 


an act made in the 27th year of his 


present majesty, for enabling the 
commissioners of the treasury to let 
to farm the duties on horses let to 
hire for travelling post, and by time. 

An act to consolidate and extend 
the several laws now in force for 
allowing the importation and ex- 
portation of certain goods and mer- 
chandize, into and from certain 
ports in the West Indies. 

An act to repeal an act made in 
the 23d year of his present majesty, 
for the better regulation of the of- 
fice of paymaster general of his ma- 
jesty’s forces, and the more regular 
payment of the army ; and for the 
more effectually regulating the said 

‘ oflice. 
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An act for amending an act passed 
in the parliament of Ireland, in the 
35th year of his present majesty, 
for regulating the election of mem- 
bers to serve in parliament, so far 
as relates to freeholds under the 
yearly value of twenty pounds, and 
for making further and other regu- 
lations relating thereto. 

An act for makingallowances, in 
certain cases, to subaltern officers of 
the militia of Great Britain, apie 
disembodied. 

An act to revive, and Ake 
continue, until the 25th day of 
March, 1806, and amend so much of 
an act, made in the 39th and 40th 
years of his present majesty, as 
grants certain allowances to adju- 
tants, and serjeant-majors of the mi- 
litia of England, disembodied under 
an act of the same session of parlia- 
ment. ? 

An act for defraying the charge 
of the pay and cloathing of the mi- 
litia in Great Britain, for the year 
1805. 

An act for defraying, until the 
25th day of March, 1806, the charge 
of the pay and cloathing of the mili- 
tia of Ireland; for holding courts 
martial on serjeant«majors,serjeants, 
corporals, and drummers, for of- 
fences committed during the time 
such militia shall not be embodied $ 
and for making allowances, in cer= 
tain cases, to subaltern oflicers of 
the said militia, during peace. 

An act to amend an act made in 
the 41st year of his present majesty, 
for granting bounties for taking and 
bringing fish to the Cities of Lon- 
don and Westminster, and other 
places in the United Kingdom. 

Anact to continue, until the 29th 
day of September, 1806, and~from 
therice until the end of the then 
next session of parliament, for ap- 
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pointing commissioners to enquire 
into the fees, gratuities, perquisites, 
and emoluments, which are or have 
been Jately received into the several 
public offices in Ireland therein men- 
tioned, to examine into any abuses 
which may exist in the same, and 
into the present mode of receiving, 
collecting, issuing, and accounting, 
for public money in Ireland. 

An act to prevent, in Great Bri- 
tain, the illegally carrying away 
bark, and for amending two acts, 
passed in the 6th and 9th years of 
his present majesty’s reign, for the 
preservation of timber, trees, un- 
derwoods, roots, shrubs, plants, 
hollies, thorns, and quicksets. 

An act for granting to his majesty 
an additional duty on Spanish red 
wine imported into Great Britain. 

An act for making perpetual, and 
amending, several laws for encou- 
raging the making of sail-cloth in 
Great Britain, and securing the du- 
ties on foreign sail cloth imported, 
and for making perpetual several 
laws for permitting the exportation 
of a certain quantity of corn and 
grain to Guernsey, Jersey, and 
Alderney, and for regulating the 
fees of officers of the’ customs, and of 
naval officers in the British colonies 
in America, and of the officers of the 
customs in Newfoundland. 

An act for vesting in the barrack- 
master-general, for the time being, 
estates held or occupied for the bar- 
rack service, and authorising him to 
sell the same, with the consent of the 
lords commissioners of his majesty’s 
treasury. 

An act to rectify a mistake in the 
name of one of the commissioners 
appointed by an act, passed in the 
present session of parliament, for 

- appointing commissioners to enquire 
inte the public expenditure, and the 
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conduct of public business in the 
military departments therein men- 
tioned. 

An act to amend the several laws 
relating to the duties under the ma- 
nagement of the commissioners for 
the affairs of taxes. 

An act for the encouragement of 
seamen, and for the better and more 
effectually manning his majesty’s 
navy, during the present war, 

An act. to enable the commis. 
sioners of the treasury, to , cons 
tract with certain proprietors of 
stock, created by two acts, passed 
in the 37th and 42d years of his pre~ 
sent majesty, for granting other 
annuities in lieu thereof, or to pay 
the same off at the period herein 
mentioned. 

An act for granting to his ma- 
jesty asum of money to be raised 
by lotteries. 

An act to remove doubts touch 
ing appointments to certain offices 
in the court of chancery, made dur- | 
ing the vacancy of the office of re- 
gister, and keeper of the register 
and registers in that court. 


July 2d. 

An act to amend an aet, made ia 
the parliament of Ireland, for the 
support of the honour and dignity 
of his majesty’s crown in Ireland, 
and for granting to his majesty a 
civillist establishment, under certain 
provisions and regulations. 

An act to amend, and rendermore 
effectual an act, passed in the 42d 
year of his present majesty’s reign, 
for consolidating the provisions of 
the several acts passed for the re- 
demption and sale of the land tax, 
into one act. 

An act to indemnify all persons 
concerned in advancing 40,000I. to 
Messrs. Boyd, Benfield, and Com- 


pany. 
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pany, in 1796; out of monies issued 
for naval services. 

An act to amend several acts, 
passed in the parliament of Ireland, 
for appointing Commissioners to en- 
quire into the losses of such of his 
majesty’s loyal subjects, as have suf- 
fered in their property during the 
rebellion in Ireland, and for other 
purposes in the said acts mentioned. 

An act for continuing several laws 
relating to the regulating the pricas 
at which cern and grain may be ex- 
ported from Great Britain to Ire- 
land, and from Ireland to Great Bri- 

tain ; and to theadmission to entry of 
oil and blubber of Newfoundland, 
taken by his majesty’s subjects car- 
rying on the fishery from, and re- 
siding in, the said island, until the 
25th day of March, 1806 ; and for 
reviving, amending, and continuing, 
for the same term, an act of the last 

_ session of Parliament, for permiting 
the importation of hides and other 
articles in foreign ships. 

An act to amend an act, made in 
the 31st year of his present majesty, 
for the better regulation and go- 
vernment of seamen, employed in 
the coasting trade. 

An act for repealing the duty 
chargeable on woollen goods, of the 

manufacture of Great Britain, ex- 
ported to the Kast Indies. 

An act to continue the operation 
of an act, passed in the last session 

_of parliament, to suspend proceed- 
ings in actions, prosecutions, and 
proceedings, under certain acts re- 
lating to the woollen manufacture, 
and also under an act of the reign 
of queen Klizabeth, so far as relates 
to certain persons employed or con- 
cerned in the said manufacture. 

An act for making more effectual 

‘the gracious intentions of her lafe 
Majesty queen Anne, for the aug- 
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mentation of the maintenance of the 
clergy, so far as relates to the re- 
turns of certificates into the exche- 
quer, and gifts of personal property. 
An act for authorising the com- 
missioners of his majesty’s treasury 
in Great Britain, to advatice a cer- 
tain sum of money, to be applied in 
completing the Crinan canal. 


July 10th. 

An act to explain and amend an 
act, made in the last session of par- 
liament, to regulate the importation 
and exportation of corn, and the 
bounties and duties payable thereon. 

An act to authorise the lords com- 
missioners of his majesty’s treasury, 
to permit certain articles to be ware- 
housed in different ports in Great 
Britain, upon giving security for 
the payment of duties upon the arti- 
cles therein mentioned. 

An act for repealing the dus 
ties of customs on cochineal dust, 
and Granilla, imported into Great 
Britain, and for granting other du- 
ties in lieu thereof. 

An act to alter and extend the 
provisions of the laws, now in force 
for the punishment of the forgery of 
Bank notes, bills of exchange, and 
other securities, fo every part of 
Great Britain. 

An act to empower his majesty 
to retain upon full pay and allow- 
ances, officers of the militia during) 
the war, notwithstanding the re- 
duction. 

An act for appointing additional 
commissioners, for the better exa- 
mining and auditing certain of the . 
public aecounts of Great Britain. 

An act to amend two acts of the 
13th and 44th years of his present 
majesty, for the more effectual exc- 
cution of the criminal laws, and 
more easy apprehending and brying- 


ing 
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ing to trial offenders escaping from 
one part of the united kingdom to 
the other, and from one county to 
another. 

An act to amend twoacts, passed 
in the 43d and 45th years of his 


present majesty, for regulating the - 


drawbacks and bounties on the ex- 
portation of sugar from Great Bri- 
tain. 

An act for reducing the duty of 
excise on hops, the growth of Great 
Britain. 

An act to amend so much of an 
act, of the 43d year of his present 
majesty, for consolidating certain of 
the provisions of the acts relating to 
the duties in Scotland, under the 
management of the commissioners 
for the affairs of taxes, as relates to 
the appointment of assessors and 
sub-collectors, and the notices re- 
quired to be delivered to persons as- 
sessed to the said duties. * 

An act for continuing the pre- 
miums allowed to ships employed in 
the southern whale fishery. 

An act to indemnify all persons 
who have been concerned in issuing 
an order of council, and directions 
for extending the time of certain 
ships continuing to perform qua- 
rantine. 

An act for increasing the draw- 
back on linens, exported from Great 
Britain to the West Indies. 

An act for regulating and encou- 
raging the trade’; for the improve- 
ment of the revenue; and. preven- 
tion of smuggling to and from the 
Isle of Man. 

An act for better Fostilatiiny the 
distilling of spirits in Kngland, ‘for 
exportation to Scotland, bid in 
Scotland, for exportation to Eng- 
land; for the better securing li- 
&nces to distil spirits for Scotland. 

An act to repeal so much of an 
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act, passed in the 9th year of thereign 
of his late majesty king George theSe- 
cond, intituled ‘* An act to restrain 
the disposition of lands, whereby the 
same become unalienable,” as re- 
strains colleges within the two uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
from purchasing or holding advow- 
sons, except as therein is provided. 

An act to revive and continue an 
act, made in the 3lst year of his 
present majesty, intituled, ** An act 
for the encouragement of the pil- 
chard fishery, by allowing a further 
bounty upon pilchards taken, cured, 
and exported.” 

An act for charging additional du- 
ties of customs on straw platting, 
and on straw hats or bonnets, im- 
ported into Great Britain. 

An act to continue until the 29th 
day of September, 1806, and amend 
several acts for regulating and se- 
curing the collection of the duties on 
spir ituous liquors distilled in Ireland, 
and the warehousing of such spirits 
for exportation. 

An act to continue until the 29th 
day of September, 1806, and amend 
several acts for regulating the col- 
lection of the duties in Jreland on — 
fire-hearths, on dwelling-houses, on 
coaches, and other carriages, on 
male servants, on horses, and on~ 
dogs. 

An act to continue until the 29th — 
day of September, 1806, and amend 
several acts for regulating and se- 
curing the collection of the duties 
on paper made in Ireland, and on 
paper printed or stained in Ireland, 
to serve for hangings or other uses. _ 

An act for charging, until the — 
25th day of March, 1806, an addi- 
tional duty on Spanish red wine, im- 
ported into Ireland. 

An act to continue until the 29th 
day of September, 1806, several — 

acts 
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for the better collection and secu- 
rity of the revenues of the customs 
and excise in Ireland, and for pre- 
venting irauds thercin. 

An act to amend so much of an 
act for granting to his majesty seve- 


 ralsums of money, for defraying the 


charge of certain permanent services 
in Ireland, as relates to the military 
survey of Ireland. 

An act for exempting from the 
duties on profits arising from pro- 
perty, the first half yearly dividend 
on annuities, under an act of the 
present session, for raising the sum 
of one million five huntred thou- 
sand pounds, by way of annuities, 
for the service of freland, which 
shall not have been written into the 


books of the Bank of England. 


An act toamend and render more 
effectual an act, made in the parlia- 


ment of Ireland, in the 5th year of 


his present majesty, intituled, “¢ An 
act for erecting and establishing pub- 


lic infirmaries and hospitals in this 
- kingdom.” 


An act to appoint commissioners 


_ to enquire and examine into any 


irregularities or abuses, which may 
have taken place in conducting and 
managing the paving, cleansing, and 
lighting the streets of Dublin, and 
to provide for the suspension of the 


_ powers and authorities of the cer- 


poration of directors and commis- 
sioners for paving, cleansing, and 
lighting, the said streets, and for 
‘vesting the same in other persons, 
during such suspension ; and for the 
better conducting and managing the 
business of the said corpouation. 

~ An act for granting a certain sum 
of money, towards improying the 
harbour on the north side “f the hill 
of Howth, near Dublin, and render- 
ing it a fit situation for his majesty’s 


“packets. 


An act for enabling the commis- 
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Sioners of the treasury of Great 
Britain, to advance a certain sum 
of money to the lord provost, 
magistrates and council of the city 
of Edinburgh, towards the comple- 
tion of the docks and other works 
in the harbour of Leith. 

An act for purchasing certain 
buildings and ground, in and near 
Palace-yard, Westminster, for the 
use of the public. 

An act for enabling his majesty 
to grant a certain ereck, called 
Chelson Bay, otherwise Shilston 
Bay, in or nearthe parish of Plymp- 
ton Saint Mary, in the county of 
Devon; and for vesting the same, 
for a valuable consideration, in the 
Right Hon. John Lord Boringdon, 
and his heirs. 

An act to continue the proceed- 
ings in the house of Jords, touching 
the conduct of Luke Fox, esq. one 
of the judges of the court of com- 
mon pleas, of that part of the United 
Kingdom called Ireland, notwith- 
standing any prorogation or disso- 
lution of parliament. 

An act for raising the sum. of 
eight millions by loans or exche- 
quer bills, for the service of Great 
Britain, for the year 1805. 

An act for raising the sum of two 
millions five hundred thousand 
pounds, by Joans or exchequer 
bills, for the service of Great Bri- 
tain, for the year 1805 ; and for in- 
demnifying the Bank of England for 
having advanced money for the pub- 
lic service, on the credit of certain 
exchequer bills. 

Aun act for raising the sum of one 
million five hundred thousand 
pounds, by loans or exchequer bills, 
for the service of Great Britain, for 
the year 1805. 

An act for the more effectual pre- 
vention of smuggling, 

An act for scharging additional 

duties 


' 
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duties on the importation of foreign 
plate glass into Great Britain, 


July 12th. 

An act for settling and securing 
a certain annuity on John Duke of 
Athol, and the heirs general of the 
seventh earl of Derby. 

An act to amend an act, passed in 
the 4th year of his present majesty, 
intituled, ‘* An act for preventing 
inconveniencies arising in cases of 
merchants, and such other persons 
as are within the description of the 
statutes relating to bankrupts being 
entitled to privilege of parliament, 
and becoming insolvent, and to pre- 
vent delay in the entering appear- 
ances and actions, brought against 
persons having privilege of parlia- 
ment. 

An act to provide that the pro- 
ceedings now depending in the house 
of commons, upon articles of charge 
of high crimes and misdemeanours, 
which have been exhibited against 
Henry Lord Viscount Melviile, 
shall not be discontinued by any 
prorogation or dissolution of par- 
. Hament, 

An act to indemnify persons who 
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shall give evidence against Henry 
Lord Viscount Melville, upon the 
impeachment voted against him by 
the commons of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain ,and Ireland, 
in parliament assembled, in respect © 
of acts done by such persons, inany 
office or employment held by them 
under the said Lord Viscount Mel- 
ville, during the time he held and 
enjoyed the office of treasurer of his 
majesty’s navy. 

An act to vest the Townleian col- 
lection of ancient sculpture, in the 
trustees of the British Museum, for 
the use of the public, 

An act for allowing, under cer- 
tain restrictions, until the Ist day of 
August, 1806, the bringing alimited _ 
quantity of coals, culm, or cinders, — 
to London and Westminster, by ine 
land navigation. 

An act for granting to his majesty 
a certain sum of money, out of the 
consolidated fund of Great Britain, 
and for applying certain monies 
above mentioned, for the service of 
Great Britain, for the year 1805, 
and for further appropriating the — 
Supplies granted in this session of 
parliament. 4 


STATE t 


STATE 


STATE 


His Majesty's Speech to both Houses 
of Parliament, on the Meeting of 
the Third Session of the Second 
Parliament of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and of the Kingdom of Great Bri- 
tain the Nineteenth, on the 15th 

* Day of January, (46th of the 
King, ) 1805. 

_ My lords and gentlemen, 
 QINCE the end of the last session, 
the preparations of the enemy 
for the invasion of this kingdom have 
- been continued with incessant acti- 
vity, but no attempt has been made 
_ to carry their repeated menaces into 
‘effect. The skill and intrepidity of 
“my navy, the respectable and for- 
_ mnidable state of my army and mili- 
tia, the unabated zeal, and improved 
_ discipline of a numerous volunteer 
force, and the general ardour ma- 
nifested by all classes of my subjects, 
have, indeed, been sufficient to de- 
_ter them from so presumptuous and 
desperate anenterprise. While this 
_ Spirit continues to animate the coun- 
try, and its voluntary exertions for 
‘its own defence subsist in their full 
_ vigour, we need not fear the conse- 
quences of the most powerful efforts 
on the part of the enemy. But let 
us never forget, that our security 
has arisen from the resolution with 
Which we have met and provided 
| @gainst the danger, and that it can 
be preserved only by steady perse- 
| Yerance, and unremitting activity. 
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The condu& of the court of Spain, 
evidently under the predominant 
influence and controul of France, 
compelled me to take prompt and 
decisive measures to guard against 
the effects of hostility. I have, at 
the same time, endeavoured, as long 
as it was possible, to prevent the 
necessity of arupture; but, in con- 
sequence of the refusal of a satisfac. 
tory explanation, my minister quitted 
Madrid, and war has since been de- 
clared by Spain against this coun- 
try. Ihave dire¢ted a copy of the 
Manifesto, which I have caused to 
be prepared on the occasion, to be 
laid before you, together with such 
papers as are necessary to explain 
the discussions which have taken 
place between me and the Court of 
Madrid. You will, I trust, be con- 
vinced by them, that my forbear- 
ance has been carried to the utmost 
extent which the interests of my do- 
minions would admit, and while I 
lament the situation of Spain, in- 
volved in hostilities contrary to its 
true interests, I rely with confi- 
dence on your vigorous support in 
a contest, which can be attributed 
only to the unfortunate prevalence 
of French councils. The general 
condué of the French Government 
on the continent of Europe, has 
been marked by the utmost violence 
and outrage, and has shewn a wan~ 
ton defiance of the rights of neu- 
tral territories, of the acknowledged 

privileges 
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privileges of accredited ministers, 
and of the established principles of 
the law of nations. Notwithstand- 
ing these transactions, so repugnant 
to every sentiment of moderation 
and justice, I have recently received 
a communication from the French 
Government, containing professions 
of a pacific disposition. I have, in 
consequence, expressed my earnest 
desire to embrace the first opportu- 
nity of restoring the blessings of 
peace, on such grounds as may be 
consistent with the permanent safety 
and interests of my dominions; but 
Tam confident you will agree with 
me, that those objects are closely 
connected with the general security 
of Europe. I have, therefore, not 
thought it right to enter into any 
more particular explanation, with- 
out previous communication with 
those powers on the continent with 
whom I am engaged in confidential 
intercourse and connexion, with a 
view to that important objeét, and 
especially with the Emperor of Rus- 
sia, who has given the strongest 
proofs of the wise and dignified sen- 
timents by which he is animated, and 
of the warm interests he takes in 
the safety and independence of 
Europe. 
Gentlemen of the house of commons. 
I have directed the estimates for 
the public service~to be laid before 
you. I regret the necessity of any 
additional burthens being imposed 
on my people, but I am sure you 
will be sensible how much_their fu- 
ture safety and happiness depend on 
the vigour of our exertions, and that 
in the mode of raising supplies, you 
will continue to shew your anxiety 
for the support of public credit, and 
for restraining as much as possible, 
the accumulation of the national 
debt. 
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My lords and gentlemen, 

In considering the great efforts 
and sacrifices which the nature of 
the contest requires, it is a peculiar 
satisfaction to me, to observe the 
many proofs of the internal wealth 
and prosperity of the country. It 
will, [am sure, be your great ob- 
ject to maintain and improve these 
advantages, and at thesame time to 
take all such measures, as by ena- 
bling me to prosecute the war with 
vigour, may afford the best prospect 
of bringing it to a safe and honoura- 
ble termination. 


Message fiom the King to the House 
of Lords. 


His majesty thinks proper to ac- 
quaint the house of lords, that the 
communications .which have taken 
place, and are still depending, be- 
tween his majesty and some of the 
powers on the continent, have not — 


yet been brought to such a point, as a 


to enable his majesty to lay the re. — 


sult of them before the house, or to i 


enter into any further explanation © 
with the French Government, con-— 


sistently with the sentiments ex. — 
pressed by his majesty.af the open- 


ing of the present session. But his” 
majesty conceives that it may be of 
essential importance, that he should — 
have it in his power to avail himself 
of any favourable conjunéture for | 
giving effect to such a concert with 
other powers, as may afford the best — 
means of resisting the inordinate — 
ambition of France, or may be 
most likely to lead to a termina-— 
tion of the present contest, on 
grounds consistent with the perma- 
nent safety and interests of his— 
majesty’s dominions, and _ the Se= 
curity and independence of Enrol 
; 1S 
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His majesty, therefore, recommends 
it to the house of lords, to consider 
of making provision for enabling 
his majesty to take such measures, 
and enter into such engagements, as 
the exigencies of affairs may require. 


Speech of his Majesty on the Proro- 
gation of Partiament. 


My lords and gentlemen, 

We have it in command from his 
majesty, to express the satisfaction 
with which he has observed the 
proofs you have given in the pre- 
sent session, of your constant regard 
for the honour of his crown, and the 
interests of hisdominions ; and par- 
‘ticularly the measures which you 

have adopted for strengthening 
his majesty’s hands at this important 
- conjuncture, by the augmentation of 
the disposable military force of the 
_ kingdom. 
Gentlemen of the house of commons. 

His majesty has directed us parti- 
cularly to thank you in his majesty’s 
name, for the zeal and liberality 
with which you have granted the 
large supplies which the necessity of 
the public service has required. 

My lords and gentlemen, 

His majesty has not yet been ena- 
bled to communicate to you the re- 
sult of the negociations in which he 
is engaged with powers on the con- 
tinent ; but you may rest assured 
that no step will be omitted on his 
Majesty’s part, for promoting sucha 
concert, as may aflord the best 


| prospect of restoring general and 
|) permanent tranquillity ; or may, if 


necessary, furnish the means of 
repelling with vigour the continual 
encroachments on the part of the 
French government, which threaten 
every day more and more, the li- 
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berty and independence of all the 
nations of Europe. 
My lords and gentlemen, 

By virtue of his majesty’s commis- 
sion, under the great seal to us 
and other lords directed, and now 
read, we do, in his majesty’s name, 
and in obedience to his commands, 
prorogue this parliament to Thurs- 
day the 22d day of August next, to 
be then here holden ; and this par- 
liament is accordingly prorogued to 
Thursday the 22d of August next. 


Order of Council, dated at the Court 
at the Queen’s Palace, the 11th of 
January, 1805, the King. being 
present in Council, for granting 
letters of Marque against Spain, 


Whereas his majesty has received 
information that the king of Spain 
has issued a declaration of war 
against his majesty, his subjects, and 
people; his majesty, therefore, be- 
ing determined to take such mea- 
sures as are necessary for vindicat- 
ing the honour of his crown, and 
for the vigorous prosecution of the 
war in which he finds himself en- 
gaged, is pleased, by and with the 
advice of his privy council, to order, 
and it is hereby ordered, that gene- 
ral reprisals be granted against the 
ships, goods, and subjects of the 
king of Spain, so that as well his 
majesty’s fleets and ships, as also alk 
other ships and vessels that shall be 
commissionated, by letters of marque 
or general reprisals; or otherwise, 
by his majesty’s commissioners. for 
executing the office of lord high ad- 
miral of Great Britain, shall and 
may lawfully seize all ships, vessels, 
and goods, belonging to the king of 
Spain, or his subjects, or others in- 
habiting within the territories of the 

king 
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King of Spain, and bring the same 
to judgment in any of the courts of 
admiralty within his majesty’s do- 
minions ; and, to that end, his ma- 
jesty’s advocate general, with the 
advocate of the admiralty, are forth- 
with to prepare the draft of a com- 
mission, and present the same to his 
majesty at this board, authorising 
the commissioners for executing the 
office of lord high admiral, or any 
person or persons by them empow- 
ered and appointed, to issue forth 
and grant letters of marque and re- 
prisals to any of his majesty’s sub- 
jects, or others whom the said com- 
missioners shall deem fitly qualified 
in that behalf, for the apprehending, 
seizing, and taking the ships, ves- 
sels, and goods belonging to Spain, 
and the vassals and subjects of the 
king of ‘Spain, or any inhabit- 
ing within his countries, territo- 
ries, or dominions; and that such 
powers and clauses be inserted in 
the said commission, as have been 
usual, and are according to former 
precedents ; and his majesty’s said 
advocate-general, with the advocate 
of the admiralty, are also forthwith 
to prepare the draft of a commis- 
sion, and present the same to his 
majesty at this board, authorising 
the said commissioners for executing 
the office of lord high admiral, to 
will and require the high court of 
admiralty of Great Britain, and the 
lieutenant and judge of the said 
court, his surrogate or surrogates, 
as also the several courts of admi- 
ralty within his majesty’s domi- 
nions, to take cognizance of, and 
judicially proceed upon, all and all 
manner of captures, seizures, prizes, 
and reprisals of all ships and goods 
that are or shall be taken, and to 
hear and determine the same; and, 
according to the course of admi- 
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ralty, and the laws of nations, to 
adjudge and condemn all such ships, 
vessels, and goods as shall belong to 
Spain, or the vassals and subjects of 
the king of Spain, or to any others 
imhabiting within any of his coun- 
tries, territories, and dominions ; 
and that such powers and clauses be 
inserted in the said commission, as 
have been usual, and are according 
to former precedents ; and they are 
likewise to prepare, and lay before 
his majesty, at this board, a draft of 
such instructions as may be proper 
to be sent to the courts of admiralty 
in his majesty’s foreign governments 
and plantations for their guidance 
herein ; as also another draft of in- 
structions for such ships as shall be 
commissionated for the purposes, 
aforementioned. 


Eldon, C. Hawkesbury. 
Montrose. _Ellenborough. 
Camden. W. Pitt. 
Melville. W. Grant. 
Sidmouth. C. Morgan. 
Castlereagh. E. Nepean. 
Mulgrave. 


Declaration of War with Spain,. on 
the Part of the King of England, 
laid before Parliament, and pub- 
lished on Thursday, the 24th of 
January, 1805. 


From the moment that hostilities 
had commenced 
Britain and France, 


the part of Great Britain, neces- 


between Great — 
a sufficient — 
ground of war against Spain, on 


, 


sarily followed from the treaty of — 


St. Idephonso, if not disclaimed by — 


Spain.—That treaty, in fact, identi- 
fied Spain with the republican go- 
vernment of France, by a virtual 


acknowledgment of unqualified vas- ~ 


salage, and by specific we Jeri 
o8 


STATE 


of unconditional offence.—By the 
articles of that freaty, Spain cove- 
nanted to furnish a stated contin- 
gent of naval and military force for 
the prosecution of any war in which 
the French republic might think 
proper to.engage. She specifically 


_ surrendered any right or pretension 


fo enquire into the nature, origin, 
or justice of that war. She ’stipu- 
lated, in the first instance, a contin- 
gent of troops and ships, which, of 
itself, comprised no moderate pro- 
portion of the means at her dispo- 
sal ; but in the event of this contin- 
gent being at any time found insuf- 
ficient for the purposes of France, 
she further bound herself to put 
into a state of activity the utmost 


* force, both by sea and land, that it 


should be in her power to collect. 


_ She covenanted that this force 


_ applied in 


should be at the disposal of France, 
to be employed conjointly ‘or sepa- 
rately for the annoyance of the 
common enemy; thus submitting 
her entire power and resources to 
_ be used as the instruments of French 
ambition and aggression, and to be 
whatever proportion 
France might think proper, for the 
avowed purpose of endeavouring to 
subvert the government, and de- 
Stroy the national existence of Great 
Britain.—The character of such a 
treaty gave Great Britain an incon. 
testible right to declare to Spain, 
that unless she decidedly renounced 
the treaty, or gave assurances that 
‘she would not perform the obliga- 
_tions of it, she would not be consi- 
‘dered as a neutral power.——This 
tight, however, for prudential rea- 


sons, and from motives of farbear- 


‘ance and tenderness towards Spain, 
was not exercised in its full extent : 
and, in consequence of assurances 
‘of a‘ pacific disposition on the part 
~ Vor, XLVII. 
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of the Spanish government, his ma- 
jesty did not, in the first instance, 
insist on a distinct and formal re- 
nunciation of the treaty. It does 
not appear that any express demand 
of succour had been made by 
France before the month of July, 
one thousand eight hundred and 
three ; and on the first notification 
of the war, his majesty’s minister at 
Madrid was led to believe, in con- 
sequence of communications which 
passed between him and the Spanish 
government, that his catholic ma- 
jesty did not consider himself as ne- 
cessarily bound by the mere fact of 
the existence of a war between 
Great Britain and France, without 
subsequent explanation and discus. 
sion, to fulfil the stipulations of the 
treaty of St. {ldephonso, though the 
articles of that treaty would cer- 
tainly give rise to a very different 
interpretation. In the month of 
October a convention was signed, 
by which Spain agreed to pay to 
France a certain sum monthly in 
lieu of naval and military succours, 
which they had stipulated by the 
treaty to provide, but of the amount 
of this sum, or of the nature of any 
other stipulations which that con- 
vention might contain, no official 
information whatever was given,—+ 
It was immediately stated by his 
majesty’s minister at Madrid, to the 
Spanish government, that a subsidy 
as Jarge as that which they were 
supposed to have engaged to pay to» 
France, far exceeded the bounds of 
forbearance: that it could only 
meet. with a temporary connivance, 
as, if it was continued, it might 
prove, in fact, a greater injury than 
any other hostility. {n reply to 
these remonstrances, it was repre- 
sented as an expedient to gain time, 
and assurances. were given which 
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were confirmed by circumstances 
which came to his majesty’s know- 
ledge from other quarters, that the 
disposition of the Spanish govern- 
ment would induce them to extri- 
cate themselves from this engage- 
ment, if the course of events should 
admit of their doing so with safety. 
—When his majesty had first reason 
to believe that such a convention 
was concluded, he directed his mi- 
nister at Madrid to declare that his 
forbearing to consider Spain as an 
enemy must depend in some degree 
upon the amount of the succours, 
and upon her maintaining a perfect 
neutrality in all other respects ; but 
that it would be impossible for hin 
to consider a permanent payment, 
to the amount of that which was 
stated to have been in agitation, in 
any other light than as a direct sub- 
sidy of war. His majesty’s envoy 
-was directed, therefore, first to pro- 
test against the convention, as a vio- 
lation of neutrality, and a justifiable 
cause of war; secondly, to declare, 
that our abstaining from hostilities 
must depend upon its being only a 
temporary measure, and that we 
must be at liberty to consider a 
perseverance in it as a cause of war ; 
thirdly, that the entrance of any 
French troops into Spain must be 
refused; fourthly, that any naval 
preparation must be a great cause of 
jealousy, and any attempt to give 
naval assistance to France an imme- 
diate cause of war; fifthly, that the 
Spanish ports must remain open to 
Our commerce, and that our ships 
of war must have equal treatment 
with those of France. His majesty’s 
minister was also instructed, if any 
French troops entered Spain, or if 
he received authentic information of 
any naval armaments preparing for 
the assistance of France, to leaye 
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Madrid, and to give immediate nes 
tice to our naval commanders, that 
they might proceed to hostilities 
without the delay that might be oc~ 
casioned by a reference home. —— 
The execution of these instructions 
produced a variefy of discussions ; 
during which: his majesty’s minister 
told Mr. Cevallos, in answer to his 
question, whether a continuance of 
such pecuniary succours to France 
would be considered as a ground of 
war, and whether he was authorised 
to declare it? that he was so autho. 
rised, and that war would be the in. 
fallible consequence.—It was, how- 
ever, still thought desirable by his 
majesty to protract, if possible, the 
decision of this question ; and it was 
therefore stated, in the instructions 
to his minister at Madrid, that as 
the subsidy was represented by the 
Spanish government to be merely a 
temporary measure, his majesty 
might still continue to overlook it 
for a time; but that his decision in 
this respect must depend upon 
knowing the precise nature of all 
the stipulations between Spain and 
France, and upon the Spanish go- 
verument being determined to cause 
their neutrality to be respected in 
all other particulars. ‘That until 
these questions were answered in a 
satisfactory manner, and the con- 
vention communicated to him, he 
could give no positive answer whe- 
ther he would make the pecuniary 
succours a cause of war or not.— 
Before the receipt of these instruc- 
tions, dated January 21, 1804, the 
report of some naval armaments in 
the poris of Spain had occasioned a 
fresh correspondence between his — 
majesty’s minister and the Spanish 
government. In orte of the notes 
presented by the former, he de- 
clares, that if the king was forced 

tg 
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to begin a war, he would want no 
other declaration than what he had 
already made. The answers of the 
Spauish government were at first of 
an evasive nature: his majesty’s mi- 
nister ciused the correspondence on 
his part by a note delivered on the 
eighteenth February, in which he 
declares that all further forbearance 
on the part of England must depend 
upon the cessation of all naval ar- 
maments, and a prohibition of the 
sale of prizes in their ports; and 
unless these points were agreed to 
without modification, he had orders 
to leave Madrid. On the second of 
these points a satisfactory answer 
was given, and orders issued accord- 
ingly ; on the first a reference was 
made to former declarations. To 
the question about disclosing the 
treaty with France no satisfactory 
As, how- 
eyer, no naval preparations appear- 


| ed to be proceeding at that period in 


the ports of Spain, the matter was 


_ allowed to remain there for a time. 


In the month of July, one thousand 
eight hundred and four, the go- 
vernment of Spain gave assurances 
of faithful and settled neutrality, 
aud disayowed any orders to arm in 
their ports; yet in the subsequent 
month, when these assurarces were 
recent, and a confident reliance re- 
posed in them, the British chargé 
Waffaires received advice from the 
admiral commanding his majesty’s 
ships off the port of Ferro}, that re- 
inforcements of soldicrs and sailors 
had arrived through Spain for the 
French fleets at Toulon and Ferrol. 
On this intelligence two notes were 
presented to the Spanish ministers, 


_ but no answer was received to either 


ofthem. ‘Towards the end of the 
month of September, information 
Was received in London from the 
i 
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British admiral stationed off Ferrol, 
that orders had actually been given 
by the court of Madrid, for arming, 
without loss of time, at that port, 
four ships of the line, two frigates, 
and other smaller vessels ; that (ac- 
cording to his intelligence) similar 
orders had been given at Cartha- 
gena and Cadiz, and particularly 
that three first-rate ships of the line 
were directed to sail from the last. 
mentioned port; and, as an addi- 
tional proof of hostile intentions, 
that orders had been given to aria 
the pacquets as in time of war.—— 
Here then appeared a direct and 
unequivocal violation of the terms 
on which the continuance of peace 
had been acquiesced in; previous 
notice having been given to the 
Spanish government, that a state of 
war would be the immediate conse- 
quence of such a measure, his ma- 
jesty on this event stood almost 
pledged to an instant commencement 
of hostilities: the king, however, 
preferred a persevering adherence 
to the system of moderation so con- 
genial to his disposition: he re- 
solved to leave still an opening for 
accommodation, if Spain should be 
still allowed the liberty to adopt the 
course prescribed by a just sense of 
her own interests and security. It 
is here worthy of remark, that the 
greundless and ungrateful imputa- 
tions thrown out against his majes- 
ty’s conduct in the Spanish mani- 
festo, are built upon the foundation 
of this forbearance alane. Had his 
majesty exercised, without reserve, 
his just rights of war, the repre- 
sentations so falsely asserted, and so 
insidiously dwelt upon, could not 
have been even stated under any 
colourable pretext : the indulgence, 
therefore, which postponed the ac- 
tual state of war, was not only mis» 
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represented, but transformed into a 
ground of complaint, because the 
forbearance extended to: the aggres- 
sors was not carried to a dangerous 
and inadmissible extreme. In con- 
sequence of intelligence above 
stated, directions were sent to his 
majesty’s minister at Madrid, to 
make representations and remon- 
strances to the Spanish court, to 
demand explanations relative to the 
existing conventions between Spain 
and France; and, above all, to in- 
sist that the naval armaments id 
‘ their ports should be placed on the 
same footing as they were pre- 
viously to the commencement of 
hostilities between Great Britain 
and France: and he was further di- 
rected, explicitly to state to the 
Spanish government, that his majes- 
ty felt a duty imposed upon him of 
taking, without delay, every mea- 
sure of precaution; and, particu- 
larly, of giving orders to his admi- 
ral, off the port of Ferrol, to pre- 
vent any of the Spanish ships of 
' war sailing from that port, or any 
additional ships of war from enter- 
ing it.—No substantial redress, no 
satisfactory explanation, was af- 
forded in consequence of these re- 
peated representations ; whilst, un- 
der the cover of his majesty’s for- 
bearance, the enemy had received 
considerable remittances of treasure, 
together with the facility of procur- 
ing other supplies.—Every circum- 
stance of the conduct of Spain was 
peculiarly calculated to excite the 
attention of the British government 
—the removal of Spanish ships out 
of their docks, to make room for 
the accommodation of the men of 
war of France—the march of 
French troops and seamen through 
the Spanish territory—the equip- 
ment of naval armaments at Ferrol 
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—the consideration that the junc- 
tion of this armamest with the - 
French ships already in that har- 
bour, would create a decided supe- 
riority of numbers over his majes- 
ty’s squadron cruising off that port 
—the additional naval exertions, 
and the consequent increase of ex- 
pence which this conduct of Spain 
necessarily imposed upon Great 
Britain. All these together required 
those precautions, both of repre- 
sentation and aetion, to which his 

majesty had immediate recourse.— 
While official notice was given of 
his majesty’s intention to adopt 
those necessary measures, the Spa- 
nish government was at the same 
time assured, that his majesty still 
felt an earnest desire to maintain a 
good understanding with Spain ; but 
that the continuance of such a state 
of things must be subject to the 
condition of abstaining, on their 
part, from all hostile preparations, 
and onmaking, witlrout hesitation or 
reserve, that full and explicit disclo- 
sure of the nature and extent of the 
subsisting engagements with I’rance, 


quently and so fruitlessly demand. 
ed.—The precautions adopted by 
his majesty were such only as he 
deemed indispensibly necessary to — 
guard against the augmentation by © 
Spain of her means of naval prepa- 
ration during the discussion, and 
against the possibve consequences of 
the safe arrival of the expected — 
American treasuve in the Spanish — 
ports; an event which has more 
than once, in former times, become — 
the epoch of the termination of dis. _ 
cussions, and of the commencement _ 
of hostility on the part of Spain.—_ 
The orders issued by his majesty, 
on this occasion, to the admirals — 
commanding his fleets, afford the 

most 
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tnost Striking example of a scrupu- 
lous and indulgent forbearance ; 
the most strict limitation was given, 
as to the extent and object of the 
measures proposed; and the execu- 
tion of those orders was guarded 
,with the strongest injunctions to 
avoid, by every means consistent 
with attainment of their object, any 
act of violence or hostility against 
the dominions or subjects of his ca- 
tholic majesty. The hostile prepa- 
rations in the harbour of Ferrol 
rendered it necessary, in the first 
“instance, that a reinforcement 
should be added to the squadron 
cruizing off that port; and orders 
were at the same time conveyed to 
«the British admirals, to send intima- 
‘tion to the Spanish government of 
_ the instructions they had received, 
and of their determination, in Boil. 
‘Sequence, to resist, under the pre- 
“sent circumstances, the sailing ei- 
ther of the French or Spanish fleets, 
‘if any attempt should be made by 
either of them.—Ilis majesty’s plea- 
‘Sure was at the same time signified, 
_ that they were not to detain, in the 
first instance, any ship belonging to 
his catholic majesty, sailing from a 
|} port of Spain; but to require the 
zommander of such ship to return 
directly to the port from whence 
ie came, and only, in the event of 
‘an refusing to comply with such re- 
@uisition, to detain and send her to 
Gibraltar, or to England.—Further 
a were given not to detain 
‘any Spanish homeward-bound ships 
war, unless they should Have 
treasure on board, nor merchant 
“ships of that nation, however laden, 
on any account wrbaabioa eine That 
‘m the prosecution of those measures 
‘of precaution, many valuable lives 
Id have been sacrificed, is a 
ject of much regret to his ma- 
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jesty, who laments it as an event 
produced alone by an unhappy 
concurrence of circumstances, but 
which can in no degree affect the 
merits of the case.’ The question of 
the just principle and due exercise 
of his majesty’s right, rests upon 
every foundation of the laws of na- 
ture and of nations, which enjoin 
and justify the adoption of such 
measures as are requisite for defence 
and the prevention of aggression.— 
it remains only further to observe, 
that if any additional proof were 
requisite of the wisdom and neces 
sity of precautionary measures, 
that proof would be found even in 
the declaration relied upon in the 
manifesto of Spain, in which its go- 
vernment now states itself to have 
contemplated, from the beginning of 
the war, the necessity of making it- 
self a party to it, in support of the 
pretensions of France, expressly 
declaring, that “ Spain and Ifol- 
*¢ Jand, who treated conjointly with 
‘¢ France at Amiens, and whose in- 
** terests and political relations were 
‘*so closely connected with her, 
‘¢ must have with difficulty refrained 
*¢ from taking part against the in- 
‘¢ juries and insults offered to their 
‘¢ ally.”—It will further appear, by 
a reference to the dates and results 
of the several representations made 
by his majesty’s chargé d’affaires, at 


‘the court of Spain, that the deten- 


tion of the Spanish treasure-ships 
never was in question during the 
discussions which preceded his de- 
parture from Madrid, That ground 
of complaint, therefore, which has 
since been so much relied upon, 
formed no part of the motive of the 
previous hostile character so strong- 
ly manifested by the Spanish court 
in their mode of treating the points 


in discussion, nor (as will appear in, 
Rr3 the 
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_ the sequel) of the final rupture of 
the negociation at Madrid.——On 
the twenty-sixth of October, one 
thousand eight hundred and four, 
his majesty’s chargé d’aflaires pre- 
sented a note to the Spanish mini- 
ster, in which the following condi- 
tious were insisted upon, as preli- 
minary to the appointment of a mi- 
uister from Great Britain, who 
wight treat of the adjustment of 
other matters which remained for 
discussion. The conditions were 
three: first, that the orders given at 
'Ferrol, Cadiz, and Carthagena, 
should be countermanded, as well 
for the equipment of ships of war in 
any of those ports, as for their re- 
moval from one of those ports to 
another. Secondly, that not only 
- the present armaments should be 
discontinued, but that the establish- 
ment of ships of war in the different 
ports should be replaced on the 
footing on which they stood at the 
commencement of hostilities between 
Englandand France. Thirdly, that 
a full disclosure should be made of 
the existing engagements, and of 
the future intentions of Spain with 
respect to France. Frem the pe- 
riod above-mentioned to the second 
of November, several official notes 
passed between his majesty’s chargé 
d’affaires and the Spanish minister, 
consisting, with little variation in 
their tenour, of urgent demands of 
satisiaction on the one side, and of 
evasive and unsatisfactory replies on 
the other. After repeated delays 
and reiterated applications, his ma- 
jesty’s chargé d’affaires received his 
passports on the seventh of Novem- 
ber, and departed from Madrid on 
the fourteenth of that month.— 
During the whole of this negotia- 
tion, no mention was made of the 
detention ef the Spanish treasurc. 
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ships, nor does it any where appear — 
that an account bad been received 
at Madrid of that transaction. Itis | 
evident, therefore, notwithstanding 
the attempt made by the Spanish 
court to avail itself of that event, in 
the manifesto which has been since — 
published, that the state of war 
must equally have arisen between 
Great Britain and Spain, had the 
detention never taken place, and 
that, in point of fact, the rupture 
ultimately took place upon grounds 
distinct from, and totally unconnect- 
ed with, that measure.—The lead- 
ing circumstances which characte- 
rise the reiterated abuse of his ma- 
jesty’s moderation, were cach of | 
them of a nature to have exhausted 
any less settled system of lenity and 
forbearance. Succours afforded to — 
his enemies ; explanations refused or — 
evaded, after repeated demands 5 
conditions violated, after distinct 
nofice that on them depended the » 
continuance of peace. Such _ has 
been the conduct of the Spanish 
court ; and it is under these circum. 
stances that his majesty finds the — 
domineering influence of France 
exerted, and the Spanish nation in 
a state of declared and open war.—. 
Ilis majesty appeals with confidence 
to all Kurope for the acknowledg- 
ment of his exemplary moderation 
in the whole course of these transac. 
tions. His majesty feels with re-_ 
gret the necessity which places him 
in a state of hostility with Spain ;_ 
and would with heart-felt satisfac- 
tion observe, on the part of that 
country, the assumption of a more — 
dignified sense of national import. 
ance, and a more independent exer=— 
cise of sovereign rights.—His ma- 
jesty would: indeed ‘be most happy 
to discover in the couneils of Spain 
a reviving sense of those ancient 
feelings 
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feelings and honourable propensities 
which have at all times been so con- 
genial to the Spanish character, and 
which, in better times, have marked 
the conduct of its government. His 
majesty will, on his part, eagerly 
embrace the first opportunity, thus 
offered, of resuming a state of peace 
and confidence with a nation which 
has so many ties of common interest 
‘to connect it with Great Britain, 
and which he has hitherte been 
ever disposed to regard with senti- 
ments of the utmost consideration 
and esteem, 


Letier-from the Emperor Napoleon, 
to His Majesty the King of Eng- 
land, dated 2d January, 1805, 
and communicated to the Legisla- 
tive Body of France on the 4th of 
february, 1805. 


Sir and Brother, 

Called to the throne of France 
by providence, and by the suifrages 
of the senate, the people, and the 
army, my first sentiment is a wish 
for peace, France and England 
abuse their prosperity. They may 

-contend for ages; but do their go- 
'vernments well fulfil the most sa- 
cred of their duties, and will not so 
much blood, shed uselessly, and 
without a view to any end, con- 
demn them in their own consci- 
ences? I consider it as no disgrace 
to make the first step. I have, L 
hope, sufficiently proved ‘to the 
world, that I fear none of the 
chances of war; it, besides, presents 
_ nothing that I need to fear: peace 
“is the wish of my heart, but war has 
never been inconsistent with my 
_ glory. I conjure your majesty not 
to deny yourself the happiness of 
_ giving peace to the world, nor to 
weave that-sweet satisfaction to your 
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children: for certainly there never 
was a more fortunate opportunity, 
nor a moment more favourable, to 
silence all the passions, and listen 
only to the sentiments of humanity 
and reason. This moment once 
lost, what end can be assigned to @ 
war which all my efforts will not be 
able to terminate! Your majesty 
has gained more within ten years, 
both in territory and riches, than 
the whole extent of Europe. Your 
nation is at the highest point of 
prosperity ; what can it hope from 
war?—To form a coalition with 
some powers of the continent !— 
The continent will remain tranquil: 
a coalition can only increase the 
preponderance and _ continental 
greatness of France, ‘To renew in- 
testine troubles ?—The times are no. 
longer the same. ‘To destroy our 
finances ?—Finances founded on a 
flourishing agriculture can never be 
destroyed. ‘To take from France 
her colonies ?—The colonies are to 
France only a secondary object ; 
and does not your majesty already 
possess more than you know how to 
preserve? If your majesty would 
but reflect, you must perceive that 
the war is without an object, with- 
out any presumable result to your- 
self, Alas! what a melancholy 
prospect to cause two nations to 
fight merely for the sake of fighting. 
The world is sufficiently large for 
our'two nations to live in it, and 
reason is sufficiently powerful to 
discover means of reconciling every 
thing, when the wish for reconcilia- 
tion exists on both sides. I have, 
however, fulfilled a sacred duty, 
and one which is precious to my 
heart. I[ trust your majesty will 
believe in the sincerity of my senti- 
ments, and my wish to give you 
every proof of it, &c, 

Napole oa. 
Rr4 Answer 
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Answer given by Lord Mulgrave, 
Sec, of State for Foreign Affairs, 
dated the 14th January, 1805.— 
Addressed to M, Tatleyrand. 


His Britannic majesty has re- 
ceived the letter which has been ad- 
dressed to him by the head of the 
French government, dated the 2d 
of the present month, ‘There is no 
object which his majesty has more 
at heari, than to avail himself of 
the first opportunity to procure 
again for his subjects the advantages 
of a peace, founded on bases which 
may not be incompatible with the 
permanent security and essential in- 
terests of his dominions. His ma~ 
jesty is persuaded that this end can 
only be attained by arrangements 
which may at the same time provide 
for the future safety and tranquil- 
lity of Europe, and prevent the re- 
currence of the dangers and calami- 
tics in which it is involved. Con- 
formably to this sentiment, his ma- 
jesty feels itis impossible for him to 
answer more particularly to the 
overture that has been made him, 
till he has had time to communicate 
with the powers on the continent, 
with whom he is engaged in eonti- 

‘dential connexions and relations, 
and particularly the emperor of 
Russia, who has given the strongest 
proofs of the wisdom and elevation 
of the sentiments with which he is 
animated, and the lively interest 
‘which he takes in the safety and in- 
dependenoe of the continent. 


Mulgrave. 


Address presented to the King, upon 

the Throne, by the Lord Mayor, 

.. dldermen, and Common Council of 

London, on the 30th of April, 
1805. 
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We your majesty’s most dutiful 
and loyal subjects, the lord-mayor, 
aldermen, and commons of the city 
of London, in common council as- 
sembled, beg leave, with every sen~ 
timent of duty and deyotion to your 
majesty’s person and government, 
to approach your majesty with our 
sincere congratulations on the dis- 


coveries whieh have been made by _ 


the reports of the commissioners of 
naval inquiry, laid before your ma- 
jesty and’the other branches of the 
legislature ; from which your ma- 
jesty must have seen with astonish- 
ment and indignation that an emi- 
nent member of your majesty’s go- 
vernment, the lerd viscount Mel- 
ville, had been guilty of practices 
which the representatives of the 
people, in parliament assembled, 
have declared to be a gross violation 
of the law and a high breach of duty. 
We are persuaded that your ma- 
jesty’s royal mind feels it to bea 
great aggravation of lord Melville’s 
palpable, conscious, and deliberate 


breach of a statute, which he, be- — 


yond all others, was bound to ob- 
serve with strict fidelity, that he had 


filled so many and sueh high offices ~ 


in executive government, and was 

henoured with so large a portion of 
. Py ~ ‘ 

your majesty’s confidence. ‘Vhe 


virtues which adorn your majesty, — 


and which excite in the highest de- 


gree the love of your people, are a 


pledge to the nation, that in remov- — 


ing Jord Melville from your ma- 


4 


jesty’s councils and presence for — 
ever, the punishment of a delin- ~ 
quent, however just, is far less a 


motive with your majesty than the 


example held out, that no minister, — 
however favoured, shall presume — 


upon your majesty’s countenance, 


who shall be found to have trampled — 


upon the law, and to have disgraced 


the 
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the functions with which he had 
been invested—The investigations 
of the commissioners of naval in- 
quiry have excited the interest, and 
inspired the country with gratitude 
towards, those commissioners, and 
we are persuaded that your majesty 
participates in the general anxiety 
which pervades all ranks for the 
prolongation, and, if necessary, for 
the enlargement of their authority. 
—Confiding in your majesty’s 
paternal solicitude, that whatever is 
cheerfully contributed by a loyal 
people shall be faithfully adminis- 
tered, we entertain the fullest assu- 
~ vance that to your majesty it will be 
a source of the profoundest satisfac- 
tion, that all necessary measures 
‘shall be adopted and persevered in, 
towards the correction and punish- 
ment of proved malversation,and that 
nothing will be omitted which shall 
have a tendency to promote the 
public confidence in government, 
and to invigorate and confirm the 
Spirit, energy, and union, of your 
Majesty’s empire at this important 
crisis. 
His Majesty’s Answer. 


~ 


I am fully sensible of your loy- 
alty and attachment to my person 
and government: you may rely on 
‘my concurrence in every measure 
which is calculated to maintain the 
credit of the country, and to re- 
medy any abuses which may be 
found to exist in the public expen- 
@iture. 


Address of the City of London to his 

Majesty, on the Victory of the late 

Lord Nelson over the Combined 
‘Fleets of France and Spain, off 

| Cape Trafalgar. Presented Nov. 

| + 21, 1805, 

| 

| 

| 


‘ 
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To the king’s most excellent mas 
jesty : The humble, loyal, and du- 
tiful address of the lord-mayor, al- 
dermen, and commons of the city of 
London, in common council assem- 
bled.—Most gracious sovereign,— 
We, the lord-mayor, aldermen, and 
commons of the city of London, in 
common council assembled, im- 
pressed with the most solemn sense 
of gratitute to the Almighty Dis- 
poser of events, for his late tran- 
scendant goodness to this highly-fas 
voured nation, approach the throne, 
to offer our warmest congratula- 
tions to your majesty, on the re- 
cent most glorious and decisive vices 
tory obtained over the combined 
naval force of France and Spain, off 
Cape Trafalgar, by your majesty’s 
fleet, under the command of the 
illustrious and ever-to-be-lamented 
hero, lord viscount Nelson. A vic- 
tory, which, while it adds to the 
British archives, in immortal cha- 
racters, the proudest conflict that 
ever graced them, mournfully re- 
cords the fall of the chief, who had, 
in that moment, attained the sum- 
mit of splendid achievements.—Far 
be it, however, from the minds of 
your majesty’s grateful subjects, to 
repine at the severe blow which 
Providence has inflicted ; or, while 
they deplore the loss of distinguish 
ed worth, offend the spirit and cha- 
racter of the British name, by fors 
getting the many obligations they 
owe to the surviving brave men, 
whose valour and public spirit will 
lead them successfully to emulate 
such heroic deeds, inspired by their 
loyalty to their beloved king, and 
their attachment to their native 
country. 

Signed, by order of court, 

Henry Woodthorpe. 
! 
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His Majesty’s Answer. 

I receive with peculiar satisfac- 
tion the congratulations of my loyal 
city of London, on the late glorious 
and decisive victory, obtained, un- 
der the blessing of God, by my 
fleet, commanded by the late lord 
viscount Nelson, over the combined 
naval force of France and Spain.— 
‘The skill and intrepidity of my of- 
ficers and seamen were never more 
conspicuous than on this important 
occasion.—The loss of the distin- 
guished commander, under whom 
this great victory has been achieved, 
1 most sincerely and deeply lament. 
His transcendant and heroic ser- 
vices will, I am persuaded, exist for 
ever in the recollection of my peo- 
ple ; aud, whilst they tend to stimu- 
Jate those who come after him to 
similar exertions, they will prove a 
lasting source of strength, security, 
and glory to my dominions. 


Proclamation of the King of Eng- 
land, published at Hanover on the 
Qd of December, 1805. 


We, George III. by the grace of 
God, &c. &c.—Our warmest wishes 
for the liberation of our beloved 
German estates have at length suc- 
ceeded ; the enemy, in consequence 
of the efforts of our high allies, 

having been compelled to evacuate 
them. We had indulged a hope, 
that this would have been effected, 
some time since, by our own troops; 
but the execution of the same has 
been retarded by contrary winds. 
In the interim, the king of Prussia, 
while the Russian troops required 
by his majesty were advancing, took 
possession of the city of Hanover, 


when evacuated by our enemies, 


under the most friendly assurances, 
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—It is one of the first objects since 
the restoration of the ancient admi- 
nistration of affairs, thus publicly 
to make known to the country our 
joy upon this happy change, and to 
testify to our faithful subjects, that 
the repeated proofs of their un. 
shaken fidelity and attachment, dur- 
ing the oppression they suffered 
from the enemy, have not been un- 
noticed by us, but have been ob- 
served and acknowledged with in- 
creased affection and good. will.— 
Our next object will now be direct- 
ed to the healing of the wounds in- 
flicted by the enemy in every pos- 
sible way; and, as far as in our 
power lies, to cause the calamities 
of the past to be forgotten in the 
prospect of the future. But we 
confidently expect from our faith- 
ful subjects, that each of them 
will co-operate with us, to the extent 
of his abilities, never losing sight of 
the reflection, that this country has 
been by. the enemy most unjustly 
involved in a war; and which still 
calls for our strengest efiorts, to 
ensure. those happy consequences 
which must be the result of our 


perseverance-—We are, therefore, 
convinced, that the country will be 


gratified in receiving the informa- 


tion, that it is our intention to en- | 


trust the direction of the adminis- 
tration of the military affairs of this 
country to the;duke of Cambridge, 
as soon as he ;can conveniently ar- 
rive.’ This notice is, therefore, 


previously given to all whom it may | 
respect to civil 
concerns, we have found it necessary - 


concern. With 
to send our cabinet minister, count 
Munster, who, with other charges, 
will undertake a more minute inves- 
tigation of ‘the necessities of the 


‘country, and will adopt such meas 


sures as may be necessary for their 
alleviation. 


\ 


ne 


P (Signed) 
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alleviation. And we hereby com- 
mand all and every person, with this 
view, to aliord him all possible aid 
and assistance.—Given at our pa- 


lace of St. James's, on the 4th of 


November, 1805, and in the 46th 
year of our reign. 
George Rex. 


Letter from Napoleon to the Landam- 
man of Switzerland, dated 4th Ja- 
nuary, 1805. 


To our great and dear friend the 
Landamman of Switzerland. 

“¢ Very dear and great friend, — 
At the moment when it pleased di- 
vine providence to call me to the 
throne of France, nothing could be 
more pleasing to me, than the ex- 
pression of thesentiments with which 
you participate in the event. Your 
deputies have delivered your letter 
‘of congratulation, and in the manner 
in which they have discharged their 
mission, have fully justified the con- 
fidence you placed iu them. During 
their stay here, they have been able 
to assure you of my unchangeable 
intentions to preserve the friendly 
relations between the two states. I 
wish they may convey to you these 


_ assurances, as also those of my es- 


‘teem and regard for you. I pray 


_ God, my dear and great friend, to 


“have you in his holy keeping.” 
Napoleon. 


_ Report of a Discussion and Statement 
m the Legislative Body of France, 
_ 21 Feb, 1805. | 


The order of the day was read for 
the discussion of the bill presented 
_0n the 22d Pluviose, concerning the 
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finances of the year 13.—M. Arnaud, 

orator of the section of finances, in. 

vestigated the bill under these four 

points of view: 1. The divers dis- 

tributions of funds anterior to the’ 
current year. .2. The expence of 
the political establishment during 
the year13. 3. The ways and means, 

or receipts in the year 13. 4. The 
present views of amelioration and 
forecast for the year 14; he succes- 

sively presented, under these heads, 

all the general and particular reflex- 

ions made by the section of the finan- 

ces of the tribunate. We shall no- 

tice the 2d.and 3d heads, as being 

the most important ones. 


Expences of the political establishment 
during the year 13. 

The expences of the political establish- 
ment is fixed by Art. VIII. TX. X. Cap. 
IV. of the present bill, at a sum for the 
VSAM GsObieyseisees ices (aeaee 684,000,000 fr. 

The general amount of 
these expences for the 
year 12, with the aug- 
mentation which has been 
accounted for, 1S .......00 762,000,009 

Whence it follows that 
the expence of the polit'- 
cal establishment in the 
year 13, is less than that 


of the’ year 12, by ......... 78,000,000 


M. Arnaud then examined in 
what proportion the different branch- 
es of public service are diminished. 
—Such a diminution, said he, which 
leaves, to our means of defence 
against the enemy their full activity; 
a diminution from which the service 
of no administration nor any interior 
amelioration wil] suffer; a diminution 
which exists after our consideration 
abroad has been insured by a formi- 
dable establishment of land and sea 
forces, by means of the abundance 
of the ordinary and extraordinary 
receipts of the year 12, such a dimi- 

nution 
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nution forms the compleatest eulogy 
of the creative and restorative geni- 
us of the destiny of the French em- 
pire. The section of the finances of 
the tribunate cannot therefore but 
congratulate itself on submitting to 
the approbation of the legislature, 
cap. iv. of the present bill, which ex- 
hibits such aglorious, and at the same 
time economical employment of the 
public taxes.—M. Arnaud then pre- 
sented the ways arid means, or re- 
ceipts of the year 13.—The follow- 
ing is the estimate presented by the 
accounts of the minister of finances, 
with regard to the effective produce 
of the year 12, and to the circum- 
stances which must have an influence 
upon the same returns during the 
year 13.. 


Ordinary revenue. 


Land, personal and sumptuary taxes, tax 
on moveables, additional centimes for 
fixed expences, paid into the public 
treasury, doors, windows, and patents, 
amounting in all to ... 290,860,678 fr. 

Regie of enregisterment, 
domains and national 
woods, custom-houses, 
lotteries, united duties, 
mint, divers accidental 
receipts uponestimates 288,448,522 

Total of the ordina- 
ry revenues 


579,319,200 
Extraordinary recetptss 


Portion of inter- 
est of the pub- 
lic debt of the 
ci-devantPied- 
mont, .reim- ' 
bursable by 
the Italian re- 
public 
Anterior taxesin 
the year 9 .,.. 3,000,000 
——— 6,000,000 


3,000,000 fr. 


585,319,200 
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Brought up, 585,319,200 
Securities of re~ 
_ ceivers gene- 
ral and parti- 
cular apprais- 
ers, notaries, 
bailiffs of the 
tribunals, at- 
tornies, huis- 
siers, change- 
brokers, and 
these persons 
employed in 
the regie of - 
united duties 36,000,000 
Sale of domains 20,000,000 
Exterior means 22,000,000 
' 78,000,000 
One tenth, as in 
the year 12, 
upon the land- 
ES GOA, 20,690,500 
Total, equal to 
the ways and 
means in the - 
year 13 


98,690,800 


i gehen aap does 684,000,000 

The fourth head retates to ameli- 
orations projected for the year 14: 
and will arise from a definitive or- 
ganization of public instruction and 
upon the organization of the regia of 
the united duties—M. Arnaud then 
concluded his speech by the follow- 
ing observations :—‘‘ The section of 


‘the finances of the tribunate feels a 


satisfaction in proclaiming the per- 
fect accord which subsists between 
the prerogative of the throneand the — 
right of the legislative power, at 4 — 
moment when acclamations welcom- 
ed by the tribunate, have elevated 
to the empire the great Napoleon. 
Yes, gentlemen, this is the first time — 
since that memorable period, that — 
you are called on to seal with the 
legislative power the alliance of the 
throne under the fourth dynasty, 
with the free and annual votes of 
supplies. It is in this charter of 
emancipation of the property ard 
industry 6 
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industry of Frenchmen that consists 
the guarantee of the glory and du- 
ration of the dynasty of the Bona- 
partes, who have conquered our 
hearts in as much as they have ce- 
mented our rights.—Gentlemen, I 
believe I have clearly stated to you 
that the present bill regulates the 
distribution of the returns anterior 
to the year 13, and provides for the 
urgent expences of war, by sufficient 
receipts to keep up such a formida- 
ble establishment by land and sea as 
cannot fail of giving weight to future 
negotiations for peace.—Lastly, you 
will not fail to remark that the con- 
cluding heads of the bill will be the 
means of conducting the financial 
administration towards a system of 
amelioration, gradually progressive. 
—The section of finances of the tri- 
bunate, actuated by these consider- 
ations, proposes to the legislative 
body, the adoption of the present 
“bill—No orator from the council 
of state, or tribunate, speaking, the 
discussion was closed.—The mem- 
_bers then proceeded to give their 
votes upon the bill passing into a 
law, when it was decreed by 260 
against 12. 


General result of the accompts of the 
treasury for the year XII. 
Receipts. 

Direct taxes .....__. 327,880,248 
Of the enregistrement and of custom- 

’ houses. 
Divers products... . 191,691,727 
National woods__.__. ‘45,600,284 
Alienation of national 
domains 6,284,387 
| Produce of the regies and administra- 
we tions. 
Of the custom-houses 40,287,015 
Of the post-offices 8,946,876 


bE 


“se 


320,600,517 
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Brought up 320,600,517 
Of the mit! .: si2. 502 1,283,639 
Of the lottery........ 15,659,401 
Of the salt-pits....... 2,700,000 
Divers receipts ...... 27,692,151 
Kxtraordinary and ex- 
terior receipts ..... 141,178,023 
809,203,751 
Produce of effects negotiated or recos 
vered. 
By the sinking fund .. 1,493,768 
By the administration 
of enregistrement _. 1,400,445 
812,097,964 
Expences. 
Public debt and pen- 
MONS Wie! P2esisbe. 94,827,655 
The emperor’s house- 
helt sou sue a. 4,666,667 
Ministry of war...... 187,406,674 
Administration of war 134,504,963 
Marine iat yossies 213,519,056 
Interior 2422) 1649 57,648,196 
Worship’ }2.322 sie 5,232,057 
Finances. ....... ~-- 40,173,895 
Public treasure._.__. 6,607,208 
Exterior relations.... 7,506,096 
destice 2 20h. ee 41,717,458 
General police _..._. 194,887 


Expence of negotiations 19,308,075 


813,462,887 
Divers disbursements... 2,337,440 


Total expences --. 815,800,327 


Report made to the ConservativeSenate 
of France, relative to the Overtures 
of Peace, made by the Emperor of 
France to the King of England. 
Dated Feb. 4th, 1805. 


The national solemnity of the co-« 
ronation, this noble and necessary 
consummation of our social institu- 

tions, 
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tions, was connected with sensations 
too profound and too general not to 
have occupied the undivided atten- 
tion of all classes in the state; on 
the approach, after the accomplish- 
ment of this great internal event, 
which has just secured for ever the 
destinies of France, in consecrating 
by the suffrages of men, and by the 
voice of heaven, all that we have ac- 
quired in glory,.in grandeur, and in- 
dependence, it was gencrally, and 
as it were by one common impres- 
sion, felt, that the interest of all 
other events was weakened and di- 
minished ; and even the thoughts of 
the war, in the bosom of a nation 
owing'so much to its victories seemed 
to disappear. Every thing is ac- 
complished ; the empire is founded, 
and in resuming his attention to ex- 
terior concerns, and in recalling the 
spirit of the nation to the interests 
of the war, the first sentiment of the 
emperor has been to raise himself 
above every passion, and to justify 
the exalted destiny which providence 
reserves for him, by shewing himself 
inaccessible to hatred, ambition, or 
revenge. If there exist the men, 
who have conceived the project of 
combating us with the aris of crimes, 
who have to the utmost of their 
power, realised this cruel thought, 
who have hired assassins, and who, 
even at this very moment, pension 
our enemies; it is over these identi- 
cal passions that the emperor wished 
to triumph. The more natural and 
common it was to feel a lively re- 
sentment against personal attacks, 
the more was he sensible that it was 
the part of a great mind to be proof 
against it. This determination is 
noble; but it differs widely from 
ordinary rules; and on so rare an 
occasion, | ought to forget for a mo- 
ment the principles of propriety, 
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justice and humanity, incessantly 


,advantageous for France, and for 
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which would prevent me, in other 
instances, from offending by my 
praises the sovereign, whose minis- 
ter I have the honour to be. In the 
present instance, J cannet explain 
those measures, the generosity of 
which supposes an insensibility to 
the common laws of prudence, with- 
out justifying them; and with- 
out intending it, my justification is 
our enulogium.—The emperor — has 
made the first overtures to a govern 
ment, which has been guilty of ag- 
gression, which has manifested with- 
out motive and without disguise, 
sentiments of inveterate hatred to- 
wards him and towards us. In order 
to comprehend adequately such an 
instance of moderation, we must re- 
sort to the remembrance of the past, 
and follow the progress of an august 
sovereign through the whole extent 
of his noble career. Haye not such 
men, as have studied his character, 
discovered in the bold flight, in the 

vigorous and constant execution of 
all his enterprises, a stock of calm- 
ness and of prudence which regu- 
lated them, a check that prevented 
every abuse; in a word, a burst of 


tending to moderate the effeets, and 
to accelerate the term of necessary 
acts of violence? ‘Thus, after a suc- ~ 
cession of advantages gained on the 
banks of the Drave, far from sufler- 
ing himself to be led on by the hopes 
with which the most beuntiful for- 
tune seemed disposed to intoxicate 
him, he calculated, that it was more — 


her enemies, that he should act tem- — 
perately. To the great attractions — 
of glory, he opposed the grand in- — 
terest of humanity. He was senshi 
ble to the cries of those victims, who — 
were to be, without delay, sacrificed — 
in the last aakioas of an implacable _ 
wary _ 


‘ 
. 


| 
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war, and he made propositions of 
peace. From that time, with that 
view into futurity which outstrips 
eyents, and discriminates them even 
in the causes that are to produce 
them, he had foreseen all the blood 
that was to flow onthe fields of Ma- 
rengo and Hohenlinden; and insen- 
sible to these presages, which held 
out to France, and to its brave ar- 
my, fresh laurcls and new con- 
quests, he listened only to wisdom 
and humanity, which give a sanction 
to glory, but dictate sacrifices. —— 
Thesame principle inspired him with 
the same magnanimity ; when called 
upon to take the reins of govern- 
ment, he united the title of first 
consul to his reputation as a general, 
and the authority of the chief magis- 
tracy to the unlimited ascendancy 
of the glory which he had acquired. 
On all sides he addressed the lan- 


| guage of peace, and he succeeded in 
| making himself understood. After 


peace had been restored to the Con- 
tinent, there yet remained an enemy 
to France. On the 24th of Janua- 


' ry, year 8, he made a proposal of 
| peace to the king of England. The 


generous conqueror of the year 5, 
the first consul, pacificator of the 
year 8, could not be deficient in the 
Same magnanimous moderation in 


‘the person of the august sovereign, 
| to whom heaven has confided our 
| destinies. The degrees of power, 

the diversity of situations, produce 


no change in those eminent qualitics 
may justly be styled the vir- 


| tues of character: and the emperor 
| Was bound for the third time to pro- 


jose peace, in order to prove, that 


t ta not idly he had uttered, on a 


n occasion, these never-to-be- 
forgotten words, “ Soldiers, as first 


| consul, I had but one sentiment; as 


emperor, I can entertain no other.” 
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It is two years since war has been 
declared, and it has not been practi- 
cable tocommence it. Allits oper- 
ations have been preparatory in pro- 
jects; but the moment having ar- 
rived when the prosecution of it 
must produce real events, and give 
birth to the most terrible chances, 
the emperor thought that it was es- 
sential to the principle of that poli- 
tical religion, which, without doubt, 
draws down upon the thoughts and 
efforts of just and generous princes 
the assistance of heaven, to do every 
thing in his power to prevent great 
calamities by making peace.—I am 
directed to communicate to you the 
letter which, with this view of mode- 
ration and humanity, his majesty the 
emperor has thought proper to write 
to his majesty the king of Great 
Britain: (Here he read the letter of 
Napoleon to the king of England.) 
In estimating the advantages of our 
position, and in reflecting on that 
unanimous display of affection and 
respect, which during the late cir- 
cumstances exhibited to us the whole 
of France absolutely disposed to 
devote itself to maintain the honour 
of the French name, the glory of the 
throne, and the power of the empire, 
I shall not conceal that, being the 
only person admitted, as minister, 
to the participation of that determi- 
nation, I ought, in order to appre~ 
ciate it fully, to regard it less with a 
view to itself, to its heroic principle 
—to contemplate it rather as a result 
of character, than as the application 
of a maxim of state. If any other 
prince had communicated to me such 
a disposition, I should have felt, 
that the power of my office and my 
personal devotion would impose on 
me the duty of opposing it by my 
advice. And, in fact, what is our 
situation? And on which side hae 
the 
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the advantages of the war? We 
have not lost any thing. Within 
and without every thing has been 
improved amongst us. Our fiotillas, 
the creation of which seemed a chi- 
merical project, the union of which 
appeared to be impossible, have been 
created and collected together as if 
by enchantment. Our soldiers are 
become seamen ; we might say, that 
the ports and the coasts have been 
transformed into cities, where the 
Jandsmen and seamen apply them- 
selves in full security, and, as during 
peace, to the terrible and dangerous 
exercises of war. Nodoubt we have 
fewer vessels than England, but their 
number is sufficient to enable them, 
after a conjunction wisely prepared, 
to strike a mortal blow against the 
enemy.—Spain, involved in the con- 
test by provocations, without pre- 
text or excuse, has given us, for 
auxiliaries, the disapprobation of 
Europe for an unjust aggression, 
the indignation of a generous peo- 
ple, and the forces of a great king- 
dom. Invulnerable on our territory, 
we have proved that vigilance and 
an energy which never relaxes, are 
sufficient for our security. Our co- 
lonies are beyond the reach of at~ 
tack ; Guadaloupe, Martinique, the 
Isle of France, would defy an ex- 
pedition of 20,000 men. Our cities, 
our plains, our manufactures pros- 
per: the regular and ready receipt 
of the imposts attests the inexhaust- 
ible fecundity ef agriculture and in- 
dustry: commerce, accustomed du- 
ring the last ten years to be con- 
ducted through its expensive relati- 
ons with England, proceeds now iy 
another channel, and substitutes for 
these relations, communications more 
profitable, more independent, and 
more secure. There are no new im- 
posts ; noloans; a debt which can- 
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not increase, but must diminish: im’ 
a word, an union of means sufficient 
to support during ten years, the ex- 
isting state of war; such is the po« 
sition of France. This war has in- 
deed been scarcely offensive ; but it 
is far from having been inactive. 
France has been guaranteed. She 
has created strength hitherto un-_ 
known. She has produced, in thé 
bosom of an enemy’s country, a 
perpetual source of disquietude, 
without remedy ; and by aprudencé 
and an unbending energy, she has | 
acquired for ever the confidence of 
the continent, at first somewhat | 
shaken by the commencement of at 
incendiary war, which might set Mus 
rope in a flame, and whose progress 
has been arrested by the unceasing 
efforts of vigilance, moderation, firm= 
ness, and wisdom.—What is the sis 
tuation of the enemy? The people 
are up in arms, and whilst necessity, 
seconded by genius, has led us to 
invent a new species of marine, ne- 
cessity and terror have compelled 
the cabinet of England to substitute 
in general, the pike for the ordinary 
implements of war. This cabinet is 
divided betwixt projects of invasion, 
and projects of defence. It is lavish 
in useless entrenchments ; it covers” 
its coasts with fortifications; it 
erects and destroys its batteries withs 
outend ; itmakes experiments, whes 
ther it could not stop or turn the 
course of rivers. It plans inundas 
tions on its own fertile plains ; the 


indolence of cities reignsin the fields 5 
the turbulence of the country pants, 
in its cities.—Ireland, the Indies, 
the shores, even England, are a 
everlasting and unbounded object of 
uneasiness. All that belongs to 
England is endlessly menaced by 
1500 vessels which compose our flo- 


tilla, at present by sixty ships of 
the 
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the line, and by a valiant army com- 
manded by the first generals in the 
world. Of all kinds of menaces, 
would not that of simple patience be 
the most terrible, which would en- 
able us to persevere for ten yedrs in 

_ this state of delay and of effort, 
which leaves to our active hostilities 
the knowledge and the choice of 
the place, the time and the means of 
annoyance.—These considerations, 
and this contrast should, in my opi- 
nion, have inspired the English go- 
yvernment with the wise resolution 
of taking the first steps to prevent 
hostilities. It has not done so. It 
has left to the emperor all the ad- 
‘vantage of originating this honour- 
able overture. It has given an an- 
swer, nevertheless, to the propositi- 
ons that had been made to it; and 

_ if this answer be compared with the 
shamefully celebrated declamations 
_ of lord Grenville, in the year 8, I 
am ready to acknowledge, that it is 
__ by no means void of moderation and 
wisdom. {| shall have the honour 
to read it to you (Here he read 
the letter of lord Mulgrave.) The 
_ character that pervades this answer, 
is vague and indeterminate. One 
Single idea presents itself with some 
_ precision, that of having recourse to 
ce powers ; and this idea is by 
NO means pacific ; a superiiuous in- 
rference cught not to be appealed 
to, if there be not a desire to em- 
_ barrass the discussions, and to make 
them endless. The ordinary conse- 
quence of al! complicated negotiati- 
ons is to exasperate the mind, to 
‘Weary out good intentions, and to 
_ throw back nations into a war, be- 
come more furious from the vexation 
of an unsuccessful attempt at an ac- 
obmmodation. Nevertheless, on a 
“question regarding a multitude of 
interests and of passions, which 

‘Vor. XLVI. 
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have never been in unison, we should 
not rest upon a single symptom. 
Time will soon develope to us the 
secret resolutions of the government 
of England. Should these resolu- 
tions be just and moderate, we shall 
see the calamities of war at an end ; 
should, on the contrary, this first ap- 
pearance of accommodation prove 
but a false light, intended only to 
answer speculations of credit, to fas 
cilitate a loan, the acquisition of 
money, purchases, or enterprises, 
then we shal! know how far the dis- 
positions of the enemy are implaca- 
ble and obstinate, and we shail have - 
only to banish all hope from a dan. 
gerous lure ; and trust without re- 
serve to the goodness of our cause, 
to the justice of providence, and to 
the genius of the emperor — Whilst 
expecting new lights to illustrate the 
obscurity of the actual state of af- 
fairs, his majesty the emperor has 
conceived that the imperfect disclo- 
sure which his majesty the king of 
England has thought proper to make 
of the first overtures of France, 
called for a full explanation on his 
part of all that he wished, ot what 
he did, and of the avswer of the 
English government. At the same 
time he has commissioned me to make 
known to you, that he will ever feel 
a real satisfaction, dear to his heart, 
in making known to the senate, and 
to his people, by frank, full and un- 
ambiguous communications, every 
thing that shall be connected with 
the interests of its prosperity and its 
glory, on every occasion when such 
communication shall be consistent 
with the principles of policy, and 
the rules of discretion. 
- After the report, a member pro- 
posed af address to his imperial ma- 
jesty, to thank him for this testimo- 
ny of confidence which the senate 
Ss had 
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had received in the communication 
of so remarkable and important a 
report; and stating, that pursuant 
to the practice of the senate on po- 
litical questions, this subject should 
be referred to a special commission. 
—Messrs. Barthelemy, Cacault, He- 
douville, and his excellency marshal 
Perignon and M. Francois de Neuf- 
chateau, president of the senate, 
were named as Commissioners. 


M. Seguz’s Speech in the Legislatice 
Body of France, upon the Subject of 
the Overtures of Peace to England. 

_ Dated 4th Feb, 1805. 


Gentlemen.—His majesty the em- 
peror has wished you to be made 
acquainted, by an official communi- 
cation, with recent facts, interesting 
to our political situation. His ma- 
jesty, ever since he has been raised 
to the imperial dignity, has been of 
opinion, that this situation, and the 
circumstances which placed him in it, 
mightnaturally lead him to entertain 
hopes of peace. The enemy, unde- 
ceiyed with respect to the vain hopes 
which he had founded on the chances 
of an elective power, found himglf 
in a situation which ought to dispose 
him tolisten to more moderate coun- 
seis. The emperor has done what 
Gen, Bonapartedid before the cress- 
ing of the Drave ; what the first con 
sul did before be was forced to com- 
bat at Marengo ; he has written to 
his Britannic majesty the letter which 
I am about to read to you. (Here 
he read the letter of the emperor.) 
This letter, gentlemen, (continued 
he), was suitable to the dignity ofa 
power which relies on its strength, 
yet will not abuse it; the character 
of the emperor pot permitting the 
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suspicion of weakness. To this 
letter the British minister returned 
an answer not suitable to overtures 
so frank and so pacific, but an an- 
swer, the terms of which, at least, 
when compared with those employed 
in the year 8, in other circumstances, 
do not offend against decorum; and 
permit us to hope for communicati- 
ons of more utility. Itis as follow : 
(Here he read the letter uf lord Mul- 
grave.) The letter and the answer 
would haye remained among the se- 
crets of government, like all preli- 
minary acts, the object of which is to 
lead to effective negotiations, if the 
message (speech) of the king to his 
parliament had not called for its 
publicity. ‘This message, which an- 
nounces that pacific communications 
had been made on the part of France, 
is full of acrimony, accusations, and 
reproaches. An insulting pity is 
feigned for a generous nation which 
has been suddenly attacked in the 
midst of peace, and whose ships, 
sailing under the protection of treas 

ties, have been seized, pillaged, and 

destroyed. Yet astonishmentis pre- 

tended that she should not have 

humbled herself by explanations 

with an enemy who has treated her 

as a robber, and that she has applied 

to hostilities by a declaration of war, 

Tt also announces connexions, a cor- 

réspondence, and confidential rela- ‘ 

tions with the powers of the conti- — 

nent, to insinuate the idea of a coa- — 

lition which does not exist, and 

which it will beimpossible to realize. _ 

—France is too great to condescend — 

to return inyectives ; she owes toan 

ally, cruelly injured, mot an useless 

pity, but the most constantand faith- — 

ful support.--France has not an 

enemy on the continent; she has 

no discussion with any continental ~ 

power, which can attach it to the 

war 


dak ee Bans — 


ee 


See 


: 


_ is proposed to terminate them. 
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war of the British ministry. Austria, 
Prussia, the whole of Germany, 
wish for peace, and wish it with 
France. Even within these few days, 
the emperor has received the most 
positive assurances of their amicable 
dispositions.—The emperor Alexan- 
der would have prevented the war, 
had England consented to accept 
his mediation: he would, perhaps, 


_ since have put an end to it, if his 


ministers at Paris and London had 
followed the intentions he then en- 
tertained. The intervention of Rus. 
sia, extremely useful to prevent hos. 
tilities, cannot be equally so when it 
En- 
gland has nothing to dread from the 
power of Russia, and does not con. 
ceive herself interested in observing 
certain measures with her. This is 
known to all Europe ; the events of 
the year nine have demonstrated it ; 
the British government has proved 
it. If England at present wishes to 


derive advantage from some confi- _ 


dential communications, it certainly 
is not to manifest more pacific inten- 
tions ; heraim is to gain credit for an 
apparent coalition. Butshe has no 
chance of success, and her hopes are 
illusory ; for at Petersburg, as well 
as at Vienna, as well as at Berlin, 


_ the attack of the Spanish frigates in 


_ the midst of peace ; the assassination, 
“in the midst of peace, of three hun- 
_ dred victims, immolated by the can- 
‘Hon of England, or buried in the 
Waves. The capture, in the midst of 
_ peace, of the Spanish regiments, the 
detention in the Mediterranean of 
eighty vessels of all nations, and 
their perpetual violation of the liber- 
ty of the seas, are considered as an 
attack on the rights of nations and 
injurious to all sovereigns.—This 
@rrespondence, these confidential 
relations, are therefore only so many 
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chimeras, idle pretexts to avoid ae- 
gotiations for peace; such has always 
been the perfidious system which 
seeks to sow the seeds of war in the 
continent, to eternize the monopoly 
of a single nation, and oppress the 
commerce of all others. It was this 
same spirit which, to authorize the 
violation of the treaty of Amiens, 

reated in our ports imaginary ar- 
maments, and terrified the English 
nation with destructive projects.— 
If the voice of humanity be not 
tistened to, those will be cujpable 
who expose their country to dangers, 
which he whom they accuse of being 
the author of them, has constantly 
endeavoured to prevent. The en- 
lightened politicians of all countries, 
the English nation itself, slowly un- 
deceived, have blamed the blind ob- 
stinacy of the English government, 
when, in the year eight, it neglected 
a favourable opportunity which was 
offered it, to make aa honourable 
peace ; and, perhaps, the present 
greatness of France is a consequence 
of that false policy. - The future 
willshew the efforts of a blindness so 
obstinate; and perhaps, in ten years, 
our situation to treat may be still 
more advantageous. In war and in 
politics there are opportunities which 
never again recur, and which leave 
regret for ages, that they have been 
suffered to escape. If such be the 
destiny of England, it remains only 
for French bravery to display all its 
energy, and finally to triumph over 
that eternal enemy of the liberty of 
the seas and the tranquillity of na- 
tions. 


ey 
M. Regnault’s Speech in the Tribunate 
of France, relative to the Overtures 


of Peace with England. Dated 
4th Feb. 1805. 
Ss2 Gentlemen 
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Gentlemen,—The government of 
England, in publishing imperfectly 
the commencement of a negotiation 
with France, has violated the law of 
nations, and imposed on his majesty 
the emperor an obligation to make 
known to France and to Europe the 
circumstances of the case with all 
accuracy.—Europe and France will 
observe to what fresh sacrifices of 
self love, of every sentiment of vain 
glory, a noble heart, full of pride, 
and jealous of its renown, has sub- 
mitted, in order to spare the effusion 
of human blood, of the blood of his 
people more endeared to his love. 
They will perceive that the first war- 
rior of his age has endeavoured to 
restore, as soonas possible, to peace 
and to repose, the existing genera- 
tious, whose tranquillity and happi- 
ness form henceforth the dearest of 
his wishes, and will constitute the 
sole glory which he wishes to add to 
the glory he already has acquired by 
his military triumphs. These sen- 
timents, gentlemen, explain at once 
the thoughts and the actions of his 
majesty.—And should it be asked 
how aman, gifted with a character 
more vigorous, who has proved him- 
self more enterprising and more dar- 
ing than the most daring and enter- 
prising persons recorded in history ; 
how a man, in the vigour of impas- 
sioned youth, could, in desiring 
peace, triumph at once over his re. 
tmembrances and his hopes; how the 
general of five hundred thousand 
brave men could keep in subjection 
the most noble, as well as the most 
absolute of all the passions, that of 
renown ;—how he conld renounce 
the glory which he could still acquire 
ju this career of arms, in which he 
has encountered only victories: it 
soust be answered—this man has need 
of the repose and of the happiness 
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of the world.—If one asks how a 
young monarch, incessantly pursued 
by cowardly enemies, attacked by 
vile defamers, menaced by assassins, 
silences his personal resentments, and 
resolves to present the olive branch 
to the cabinet that hires his defa- 
mers, and pays wages to his assas- 
sins, the answer is, this monarch is 
above the passions of common men. 
If one recollect how Great Britain, 
braving public morality, and the law 
of nations, has prostituted her am- 
bassadors, degraded her most distin- 
guished soldiers, by the vilest func- 
tions, by the most shameful inissions 5 
if we consider how she employs the 
treasures of her commerce, acquired 
in contempt of the law of nations, 
and of all laws, to pay the fabrica- 
tors of infernal machines, to organise 
conspiracies, the traces of which are 
still in the midst of us, and which 
have excited cries of indignation 
that re-echo throughout Europe. Hf 
we trace out to ourselves such a pic- 
ture, and ask how the chief of this 
great nation, marked by France and 
Europe as the avenger of so many 
outrages, stifles in his heart the ma- 
lice and hatred which would prevail 
in an ordinary soul, we must answer, 
the man, to whom the great nation 
has given its crowr, aspires, from 
that moment, oniy to the title of 
father of the French.—-—-—Na- 
poleon had scarcely ascended ‘the. 
throne, had scarcely gone out of 
this metropolis, where all that is 
most august in religion had conse- 
crated what is most solemn in the | 
wishes of the people, when his heart, 
stiJl full of emotion at the publie 
acclamation, inspired him with the — 
thought of writing to George HII. 
the letter which I am charged to 
communicate to you.—The emperor — 
had very recently taken to F: ae 
e 


ee a 
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the sacred oath which the Almighty 


‘had accepted, to live for the happi- 


ness and the glory of the French 
people; and in order to enter upon 
the accomplishment of that holy en- 
gagement, he collected, set down, 
and addressed to the king of Eng- 
Jand, the expression of all the gene- 
rous, moderate, and, if I may so 
speak, the religious sentiments that 
can be conceived and professed by 


_ anoble soul: and indeed, that im- 


mortal dispatch will not rank among 
the less glorious monuments of the 
reign of his majesty ; nor will it be 
the least certain of his titles to the 
gratitude and love of France; nei- 
ther will it be the least secure pledge 
of the esteem of those wise philan- 


_ thropists, who, in whatever light 


they may be represented by obscure 
and perverse men, by whom they are 
calumniated without being under- 
stood, still form so numerous a class 


‘in the bosom of enlightened Kurope. 


But on this occasion may not the 
humanity of the monarch have de- 
ceived his wisdom ? Could his reason 
have long continued to cherish the 
hopes suggested by his benevolence? 
Had he forgotton how, and upon 
what. perfidious grounds, the most 
sacred compacts had been violated ? 
Had he forgotten, that when the leo- 
pards were tearing the treaty of 
Amiens, no fiend of aggression had 
provoked their rage? Had he for- 
gotten how, on the 8th March, it 
was stated to the parliament of Eng- 
land, that our ports and our arse- 


nals, though then ina state of pacific. 


silence and inactivity, were filled 
with armed vessels, and holding out, 
in the state of their equipment, a 
most menacing appearance ?— No, 
tribunes ; such reeollections are not 


to be effaced ; but since the wra that 


gave them birth, what happy changes 
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have taken place in the attitude of 
France, attacked, as she has been, 
by imprudent and unjust enemies! 
—Is it necessary, tribunes, that I 
solicit your attention to our internal 
situation, and to remind you of the 
strong pledge it holds out to you of 
security, strength, and well-ground- 
ed expectation? Were you not the 
first to interpret and express the na- 
tional wish, ratified by the suffrages 
of five millions of citizens, and since 
the accomplishment of that wish, 
since the establishment of the Napo- 
leon dynasty has for ever fixed the 
destinies of the French empire, was 
ever an empire more firmly founded ? 
Never in any nation has the conspir- 
ing will and energies of the govern- 
ment and of the people created a 
mass of strength and power more 
imposing and more formidable! Ne- 
ver has any state advanced with more 
rapid strides towards prosperity and 
greatness! For these two years past, 
it is true, war with England has been 
declared, and no important occur- 
rence has marked its progress; no 
decisive blow has been struck that 
can furnish any conjecture of its ter- 
mination. Butin our ports we have 
fleets ; in our harbours armed flotillas. 
—Of the four chances to be got over 
in reaching a descent, since, after all, 
we must utter that formidable word, 
three of them have already decided 
in ourfavour. The ships are built; 
they are collected together; and 
ports have been prepared to receive 
them. The whole advantage of the 
war has therefore been in our fa- 
vour; since, without having experi- 
enced any check in the face of a su- 
perior enemy, we have employed 
two years in assembling together im- 
mense means. ‘The whole advan- 
tage of the war has been in our fa- 
vour, since, in spite of the numerous 

Ss 3 ships 
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ships that cover the seas with the 
British flag, we have been able to. 
provision and to place in a state of 
security our most important and 
most remote colonies. —Martinique, 
Guadaloupe, Cayenne, the cities of 
France, &c. &c. are furnished with 
every thing in abundance. ‘Their 
garrisons have been more than tri- 
pled; all the stores and provisions 
intended for them have reached their 
‘destination. No reinforcement has 
failed to arrive at its intended place. 
A great expedition would fail before 
Martinique and the Isle of France. 
And while our colonial territory re- 
mains entire and sheltered from every 
fear, the dominions of the king of 
England, (Hanover), is entirely in 
our power. We have lost nothing 
of our possessions, and we occupy 
an important province of the enemy. 
—What advantage have the English 
acquired to compensate for those 
advantages? what has availed these 
masters of the seas, the immense su- 
periority of their naval strength? 
They have lost 15 ships or frigates, 
that have either ran on shore, or have 
been dashed upon the rocks. They 
have squandered away immense trea- 
sures in cruizes dictated by fear, in- 
terrupted by the power of the winds, 
and punished by storms and other 
mishaps. At home the English have 
seen. the merchant forced from his 
counting-house, the manufacturer 
from his loom, and for want of mus- 
kets, compelled to donsume the time 
destined for their commerce and their 
work, in handling clumsy and una- 
vailing pikes, hastily forged, by the 
dread of an invasion. Under the 
pressure of that fear, ever present to 
their minds, the English government 
has had recourse to every possible 
means of defence; they have pre- 
pared inundations and batteries ; 
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they have barricaded their ports, and 
fortified their coasts ; they have con- 
trived flying carriages to transport 
their troops, and put into requisition 
the carriages and horses, of the three 
kingdoms; they have purchased the 
arming of the English nation at the 
price of disorganization, the de- 
rangement Of its habits, and the 
counteraction of its manners. ‘The 
traveller who, for these two years 
past, goes from Paris to London, 
and returns from London te Paris, 
is astonished to behold in the capital 
of the French empire profound peace 
and security established and main- 
tained, and in the capital of England 
uncertainty and terror; the agita- 
tion that prevails at the head quar. 
ters of a threatened camp, defended 


by an incoherent, unorganized mass, 
* 


novices in the trade of war, struck 
with the conviction of their own in- 
ability to make war against the ve- 
teran troops of Cesar.—If we com- 
pare the state of opinion in some 
parts of the two countries, we shall 
behold in the eastern departments of 
France that were ina state of insur. 
rection, enlightened prelates restor- 
ing peace to the public mind by res 
establishing tranquillity in their con- 
science; vigilant prefects founding a 
new and wholesome administration, 
arresting, disarming, and punishing 
the remnant of those brigands who 
were cast upon our coasts, concealed 
in our cities, or wandering in our fo- 
rests. In those countries where not 
long since British gold wasemployed 
to kindle up civil war, agriculture is 
re-established, tranquillity is mair 

tained, the taxes are raised withou 

constraint, paid with punctuality 

New cities are seen to rise; canals 
are dug; public roads are completed, 
The conscripts summoned to our ar- 
mies, flock to them at the same call 

which 
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which So lately excited them to a sa- 
crilegious war, but which now onl¢ 
collects them to invoke the blessings 
of heaven in favour of the man that 
governs them. Nor do we see any 
extraordinary measures, any suspen- 
sion of tho ordinary protecting laws ; 
no longer are there any dissensions 
between the-Morbihan and the Céte 
d@Or, between La Vendee and the 
Meurtie.—In the mean time, at tlie 
other side of the ocean, Ireland pre- 
sents to us the spectacle of never- 
ending conspiracies, instigated by 
Oppression as constantly renewed ; 
an army of soldiers restraining with 
difficulty an army of citizens, by the 
aid of those violent measures, of 
which the revolution scarcely fur- 
nishes an example; and to. concen- 

' trate allin one word, we behold in 
that unfortunate country a war of 
religion, persecutions unknown at 
this moment in the bosom of Eu- 

_ rope, that it is indignant to observe, 
the only spot upen the earth where 

_ the most sacred rights are unacknow- 
_ ledged, and where government arms 
ilself against the uncontrollable pow- 
er and the sacred freedom of con- 
Science.—If, on the other hand, you 
draw a parallel between the finances 
of the two states, you will find on 
the opposite shore new expences ac- 
_¢umulating upon the expences alrea- 
_ dy immense; of a nation to whom 
_amillion and a half was yearly ne- 
cessary in an ordinary war, and 
__ who, in the present war, stands in 
need, for the first time, of a levy in 
Mass; of alevy that costs it hun- 
dreds of millions. It provides for 
that sum, it is true: but by goading 
the present, and by swallowing up 
the future, by resolving to fund its 
debt, instead of being extinguished 
by the operation of its sinking fund, 
welled by the abuse of its only re- 
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source, loans.—On our side, our 
numerous armies have been always - 
the cause of our greatest expence 5 
and their maintenance brings with it 
but an inconsiderable addition, that 
is not made to bear upon a foreign 
country.—The budget which will be 
shortly laid before you, will apprise 
you, that our territorial resources 
have provided for every thing; and — 
that, instead of adding to our debt, 
during these two years of war, our 
sinking fund has begun efficaciously 
to operate for its extinction.— What 
France has done, she may continue 
to do for SO years, and has only to 
ask of heaven that the sun may con- 
tinue to shine, the rain to fall upon 
our fields, and the ground fecundize 
the seed deposited init. ‘Ten years 
more of war would make no addition 
to our debt; ten years more of war 
would add four milliards to the debt 
of England. Let her not forget, 
however, that if public credit be a 
powerful and formidable weapon, 
that the bow, too strongly bent, snaps 
in the hand that holds it, and leaves 
naked and defenceless the man 
that employs it——LEngland, it 
must be owned, has plundered with- 
out risk during .the first months 
of hostilities, from our unprotected 
ships, forty or fifty millions (li- 
vres) to the detriment of our com- 
merce. But at Martinique, Guada- 
loupe, the Isle of France, every day 
sees our privateers carry in English 
prizes ; and already the balance in- 
clines in our favour in the calculation 
of our finances as well as in the com- 
parison with our glory.--I may there- 
fore say, and say it confidently, that 
the advantage is on our side. France 
is invulnerable in all the points of her 
immense territory ; she has nothing 
to apprehend in her advanced ports 
in the West and East Indies. . Eng- 
Ss4 land, 
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land is every where vulnerable ; and, 
without appearmg to reach her, we 
have in reality inflicted wounds upon 
her, which may perhaps be attended 
with a progressive atony or violent 
convulsions.—Our flects at Brest, 
Toulon, and Rochefort have an- 
nexed to them armies, resolved to 
pass the ocean with them. Our flo- 
tillas are ready to depart with these 
proud sons of war, who know no 
impediments, because they have sur- 
mounted all that, before them, had 
astonished the most intrepid. Let us 
continue to keep on our coasts sol- 
diers inhabiting camps instead of 
barracks, and become intrepid sai- 
lors as well as brave warriors. Let 
the people of England, in the mean 
time, arm, agitate, fatigue, exhaust, 
and discourage themselves. Let our 
resources and our reyenues suffice 
for our expences, and let there be 
no want but that of some extraor- 
dinary resources which the richness 
of our country insure to us. In 
England, let the interest paid to 
loan-holders absorb, and exceed all 
possible means to pay those levies 
in mass, which exhaust the nation 
without defending it; let this state 
of things prolong itself, and let the 
English cabinet state the advantages 
that result from this situation, from 
which it derives equal danger and 
shame. Shall I speak to you of 
those secret expeditions with which 
the credulity of the English people 
is every three months abused, and 
which terminate only in ridiculous 
and fruitless attempts. Are they em- 
barking some troops for the renewal 
of the garrison of Gibraltar, cut off 
by the pestilence ; or do they wish to 
convey some troops to India, or some 
reinforcements to Ceylon, where 
England has had such losses 5 of do 
they prepare some millions of men 
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to repair the ravages of the yellow 
fever at Jamaica, to strengthen the 
garrisons of the English colonies, 
threatened by three or four thousand 
men, which Martinique and Guada- | 
loupe can detach against them.. 
When these ordinary measures are 
in preparation, the government suf. 
fers it to be believed, that formi- 
dable armaments ‘menaced France. 
How long and with how much mys- 
tery did they announce those ships 
loaded with stones, to choak up our 
ports, and those fireships so cou- 
rageously, and at such a disiance, 
Januched against our flotillas. And 
in fact what other expedition could 
tempt the English? Would they 
wish alanding on our western coast, 
to try how our national guards 
alone, united with our peace garri- 
sons, will réceive them on their arri- 
val, and cut off their return? Mas- 
ters of the sea for two years, their 
fleets have fatigued the Ocean and 
the Mediterranean, and their soldiers 
have not dared on any coast; onall 
our shores their vessels have thrown 
on them only brigands. In place of 
these vain phantoms of expedition, 
suppose, gentlemen, that the 25,000 
men from Brest, the 6000 from 
Rochefort, the 12,000 from Toulon, 
and the 25,000 from the Texel, all, 
or even in part, reach Ireland, Ja- 
maica, or India; or even suppose - 
that those 200,000 men the boats of 
our flotillas can carry and pass over ~ 
in one night, menaces and reach the — 
opposite coast, on which their impa- » 
tient courage keeps them for so long 
a time; suppose, what is still more 
simple, that the 50 frigates, the sixty 
ships of the line, of all rates, which — 
two years have seen created, armed, 
and equipped, should get out in 
small squadrons, and inundate the 
seas, and dry up in every quarter 
; the 


| 
| 


against England. 
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the channels of prosperity and life, 
by the aid of which England sup- 
ports its monstrous existence. With 
only a part of these suppositions 
realized, you will see every where, 
and reason will sce also, chances ter- 
rible, and without counterbalance, 
It is therefore in 
the very consciousness of the strength 
of his people, and of his own power, 
that the emperor found an additional 
motive for speaking the Janguage of 
peace. It is with so many plans of 
campaigns, the success of which is 
probable, almost to certainty, inas- 
much as that which is void of all 
‘danger produces sticcesses so real ; 
it is with this vast and rapid glance, 
which embraces the whole extent of 


his resources, and all the means of 


drawing them forth, that his majesty 
has taken a step which would have 
been shameful to a nation that had 
a different chief—shameful for a 
warrior commanding another peo- 
ple. But could not this confidence 
of the issue of the war with England 
be disturbed by any uncertainty as 
to the state of the continental rela- 
tions of France? If there were any 
danger of that, what could his ma- 
Jesty have hoped from a step taken 
‘under such circumstances? and the 
history of his life evinces that no 
man knew better how to seize the 
favourable moment. If a continen- 
tal war were impending, Napoleon 
Knew well that there was no other 


| course than the terrible and néces- 


Sary one of throwing away the scab- 

rd of his so uniformly victorious 
Sword, and to make glitter before 
the eyes of the world a new lance of 
Achilles ; far from debasing the just 

ride of his fortune, to propositions 

ctated by fear, and suggested by 
weakness, and which would have 
Promised but humiliation as their re- 
sult. Happily, gentlemen, in this 
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respect of our exterior relations on 
the continent, two years have pro- 
duced assuring and honourable ame- 
liorations. The taking possession 
of Hanover was necessary and indis- 
pensable. The emperor willed, or- 
dered, executed it. He did it to 
punish the perfidy of a rupture 
without declaration; he did it to 
secure to himself the means of com- 
pensation in a war, in which pru- 
dence may dread disadvantages, 
from which wisdom has preserved 
he did it to fetter the commer- 
cial relations of these dominators of 
the seas, who carry on commerce by 
war, and war by commerce. But 
this possession which, for the first 
time, carried and fixed our armies 
in the extremities of the north, might 
have alarmed the powers most at- 
tached to our cause by their position, 
the most united to our fortune by 
their interests, the most faithful to 
our alliance by inclination. Diffi- 
culties did in fact arise, but the wis. 
dom, the moderation, the confidence 
in the faith of the cabinet of the 
Thuilleries, and its remoteness from 
every revolutionary and disorganis- 
ing idea, dispelled all the clouds, and 
never have we had with Prussia re- 
lations better established, a corres- 
pondence more cordial, amity more 
intimate. On the other hand, if the 
changes that have been effected in 
the French government were called 
for by experience, pointed out by 
all men of sense, desired by the en. 
lightened friends of the country, 
willed by the entire nation, no one 
could hope to operate it by the cre- 
ating of a kingly monarchy; and 
the imperial title might give rise to 
fears of discontent and coldness on 
the part of Austria. ‘The discontent 
might become exasperated, and the 
coldness might degenerate to resent- 
ment by means of the intrigues ef 

our 
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‘ our enemies. Hence the incertitude 
as to the duration of a peace yet 
new and imperfectly settled. Hence 
the fear of seeing rekindled a deso~ 
lating war, afflicting even for the 
conqueror. Far from our new in- 
stitutions producing such lamentable 
effects, the émperor of Germany and 
of Austria has seen, as he ought, in 
the establishment of the imperial 
monarchy, in favour of a new dy- 
nasty, a guarantce given to his 
crown, and a motive for a _clo- 
ser alliance. It is in the organiza- 
tion of our empire that Francis the 
Second has found a new pledge of 
security and peace; a reason for 
removing his armies from our fron- 
tiers and those of our allies, and for 
not keeping his forces on a war es- 
tablishment. - In fine, from all the 
clouds which jealousy, hatred, fear, 
or hope had raised, nothing has re- 
sulted but happy explanations, solid 
assurances of the duration of peace, 
and the maintenance of harmony 
between the two emperors.—Bava- 
ria, Saxony, Hesse Cassel, Baden, 
Wartemberg, the elector of Ratis- 

bon, all the reigning petty princes 

of Germany, and the equestrian or- 
der have given his majesty multiplicd 
proofs of interest, attachment, and 
esteem. The Drakes, the Spencer 
Smiths, and the Taylors, have been 
drivenaway, as soon as it was known 
that their diplomatic character, 
shamefully profaned by them, served 
to mask the vilest and most odious 
proceedings, and that the object of 
their intrigues was war, which the 
present generation, fatigued with 
battles, and desirous of repose, 
wishes not torun into dangers, dread- 
ing, as it does, its misfortunes, and 
abhorring its exciters. — Having 

Prussia and Austria for allies, where, 

gentlemen, are we to look for, the 
elements of a continental coali- 
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‘trafficking for men in Europe as for 


tion? Is it inSweden? The young 
prince who reigns over that state, — 
endowed with a warmth of head and 
with an exalted imagination, (la- 
mentable gifts for kings when reason 
does not control them), has not 
known how to mature his designs — 
by prudence, has neglected to call 
to his councils the sages with whom © 
Sweden abounds, and to enlighten his 
experience by the wisdom of his old 
ministers. ‘hus this monarch has 
failed in the respect due to France, 
and in the effervescence of his reso- 
lutions he has kept no measures © 
with her. But, at the same time, 
his imprudent boldness has not used 
more management towards Austria, © 
and he has proved, by the inconsis- 
tency of his conduct, that his pro- © 
jects were without calculation, his 
prospects without maturity, his de-_ 
sires without reflection, and his pas- 
sions without guides. He had medi-~ 
tated a treaty of subsidy with Eng- 
land; he had demanded of the 
cabinet of St. James’s 48,000,000 
(livres) in exchange for 20,000 sol-— 
diers; but the English minister, 


merchandize in Asia, valued the 
Swedes like Sepoys, and would give - 
but sixteen millions, and thus the 
treaty was not concluded.— Prussia 
beside interposed in the negotiation, 
declaring that the conclusion of it 
would be the signal for his entrance 
into Pomerania. And though the 
sage prudence of the cabinet of 
Berlin should not have defended the” 
king of Sweden from his own errors, 
the blood of the Swedes does not 
belong to him who barters and sells 
himself to intrigue or to tyranny.—_ 
If France formed a pretension con= 
trary to the interests and to the 
honour of Sweden, Stockholm would 
see the descendants of the soldiers of 
Gustavus arm for their country ; bug 

ites 


‘she would also find them irritated at 
seeing their blood set up to auction, 
‘exchanged for English guineas, and 
proving, by their indignation, that 
the Swedish warriors, whose fathers 
filled the armies of Charles XII. are 
/not made to stoop to such baseness 
and meanness !— Where then are the 
elements, the centre of this coalition 
to be found ?—Willit bein Russia? 
The king of England himself an- 
nounces that no tie exists with that 
jpower. He speaks of a correspon- 
dence, but a correspondence begun 
is not an alliance concluded. Be- 
sides, Russia is a great power with- 
out doubt ; but she can do nothing 
against the French empire. I go 
farther, if the Woronzoffs and the 
Marcoffs could entertain the idea of 
. selling the force and influence of 
Russia to the English cabinet, Alex- 
jander has wiser counsellors, and 
forms more prudent resolutions. 
He has not forgotten how the Rus- 
| Sians were last war treated by Eng. 
land, their ally, and how that war 


} 


) terminated, in Switzerland and Hol- 
land, during the expedition under- 
| taken by great generals and brave 
\ Soldiers, but undertaken with plans 
jthat could not be executed under 
) the influence of a disastrous star.— 
‘In fine, the coldness between the 
| cabinets of the Thuilleries and St. 
rsburgh is not enmity. They 
) faye neither of them any real subject 
of misunderstanding, and what has 
ed within these three months 
yetween the two governments, shews 
lifficiently that England would, in 
i) conjuncture, have conceived 
M projects, and speculated upon 
false hopes, if she thought of con- 
yerting her correspondence into a 
| oalition. Woronzoff may. have 
eonceived such a hope; but who 

| not know that Woronzoff is 
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less a Russian than an Englishman? 
that, residing in England, he wishes 
to fix himself there; and that a foe 
and disapprover of Paul the First, 
he is equally so of the great Cathe- 
rine ?>—The cabinet of St. Peters. 
burgh is acquainted with the true 
interests of its country; it will have 
always before it the audacious insult 
of lord Nelson, wishing to dictate 
laws in the Guiph of Finland. It 
cannot dissemble that: the attack 
committed in the Mediterranean by 
the English against the Spanish fri- 
gates, against an almost unarmed 
regiment, against defenceless women. 
and children, menaces also, on every 
sea, the ships and subjects of the 
czar. It cannot dissemble that that 
attack proceeds from the same spirit 
and the same principles that produ- 
ced the attack upon Denmark, in 
her capital, which may produce an 
attack upon the Russian squadron in 
the Mediterranean, orin the Baltic; a 
spirit of fury and intoxication, which, 
pervading the English cabinet, in. 
duces.them to despise all the powers 
of the continent, make no allow- 
ances for any one, and consider 
themselves as out of the social state 
and the great civilised family of the 
world.—There exists, then, no 
threatening or possible coalition; 
but the sacred guarantee of the 
French empire against all fear, is, 
that could one have been formed, 
the emperor would have attacked, 
beat, and broken it; and after vic. 
tory, would still have proposed 
peace ; he would have written to the 
king of England that letter, in 
which he invites humanity to the 
aid of reason, and the interest of 
the English people. Let us repeat 
it then, gentlemen—one sentiment, 
and the most honourable of all, 
could alone have led the emperor to, 
takg. 
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take the glorious step he has done 
with respect to England. This sen- 
timent is the same which, in other 
situations, dictated to his majesty 
the dispatch he wrote before the 
passage of the Saave and the Drave. 
Jt is the same that inspired that let- 
ter to the king of England, some 
months before the battle of Maren- 
go. Itis the same, that, after the 
victory, made the conqueror offer 
peace to Austria. In short, it is 
the same sentiment, which, at the 
peace of Luneville, made his majesty 
resolve to sacrifice immense con- 
quests, and upwards of 20 millions 
of inhabitants, who had submitted 
to the French arms. It is the love 
of social order, the love of the con- 
try, the sacred Jove of humanity, so 
often professed in vain speeches and 
so rarely carried into action, and 
which, always respected by the em- 
peror, always taken as the guide of 
his steps, has been the pledge and 
consolation of his success.—You 
will find, gentlemen, the touching 
and august expressions in the letter 
Yam about to read to you. [ He 
then read the letter, and lord Mul- 
grave’s answer.) Shall I compare, 
at present, gentlemen, the two mo- 
numents of what history is already 
in possession? Shall I remark to 
you, inthe French document, eleva- 
tion, frankness, and force; in the 
English, cunning, duplicity, and 
weakness? Here every thing wears 
a noble air, every thing bears the 
stamp of dignity and grandeur; 
warfare is menacing, but gencrous ; 
warfare is menacing, bat regulated 
by the guidance of that rare courage 
which sacrifices the charm of con- 
quest, the splendor of victory, the 
illusions even of glory, to the cry 
of humanity, to the tears of a hun- 
dred thousand national or foreign 
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families, who call out for peace to 
heaven and their monarchs. There 
every thing is uncertainty and hesi- 
tation, suppositions are given as 
answers to facts; the uncertain and 
equivocal future is oppesed to the 
present, where no doubt exists; to 
a frank overture is opposed the pos- 
sibility of a coalition, which, even 
did it exist, would neither intimidate. 
the nation nor her emperor; which 
whether it continues to act, or is 
vanquished, would neither increase 
or retract their pretensions, neither 
add to or take from the conditions 
written down in the treaty of © 
Amiens, | If, in the communication 
which she seems to announce, Eng. 
Jand speaks alanguage more worthy 
of the overture she has received, 
peace may be restored. But if this 
only opportunity which seems to be 
offered, by the master of ajl empires, 
of re-establishing the peace of the 
universe, is left unimproved by Eng- 
land, all Europe will see that the 
cabinet of London only has desired, 
does desire, and will alone desire 
the continuance of war.—And if, 
on the answer by which the king of 
England, in the 8th year, rejected 
the noble overtures made by his 
majesty, judgment be passed; if, 
with respect to the conduct of Eng- 
gland, at that period, the present 
generation is, as it were, posterity ; 
if a portion of the great prosperity 
of France, and of the crisis in which 
“ngland is now placed, result from 
that refusal to enter into negotia- 
tion, 1 am warranted in thinking 
that a similar cause will produce 
similar effects; that a fresh refusal, 
no Jess criminal than the former, 
will open to us new advantages, 
and that posterity, which, in this 
second emergency, will pronounce 
upon the English government, will 

alsa 
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also pronounce between the empe- 
ror of France and the king of 
Great Britain; nor is that poste- 
rity far from us. If, on the other 
hand, so worthy and so honourable 
a use of the power with which the 
people have invested Napoleon the 
First will call forth in the empire 
an unanimous sentiment of gratitude 
and love, en that occasion, at least, 
we should be bound to give thanks 
to the British cabinet, who, by the 
equivocal publicity given to the most 
candid of communications, has in- 
duced the necessity of that solemn 
explanation, of that unreserved de- 
claration of the empcror towards 
his people; we shall congratulate 


France on having acquired the. 


proof, that by bestowing the throne 
on Napoleon, French citizens have 


given themselves a father, jealous of 
' their happiness, sparing of 


the 
treasures of the state, and equally 
Sparing of the blood of their chil- 


dren. 


The president made the following 


reply :—Gentlemen, orators of the 


government, the tribunate have long 
shared in the sentiments of indigna- 
tion which Europe must feel at the 
insatiable cupidity of the English go- 
vernment, who, without daring to 
ownit in a formal manner, attempt to 
number among their prerogatives, the 
absolute and exclusive empire of the 
seas, and the right of arrogating to 


- themselves the commerce and indus- 


try of all nations. We must not, 
therefore, be astonished that they 
elude every kind of overture for 
peace ; that they multiply obstacles, 
that the most moderate propositions 
should appear to them inadmissible ; 
and that their politics should be in~ 
decisive and uncertain. The go. 


Yernment must be well convinced 


that the tribunate will concur with 


all its might, and with all its in- 
o 9° 


fluence, in the maintenance of the 
glory of the throne, and of the na- 
tional honour, which has been thus 
insulted. 


Opinion of Mr. De Langer Van Wyn- 
guarden, in the Dutch Legistative 
Body, 24¢h January, 1805, 


It would be shewing very little 
love for, or desire of the preserva. 
tion of, our country and indepen- 
dence, if any man, for the purpose 
of carrying a favourite system or 
idea, should advise the rejection of a 
measure, which, in the present cir- 
cumstances, is asserted to be the 
only one, and the speediest in its 
operation, for filling the public trea- 
sury, which is again deciared to be 
empty to the very bottom, and with- 
out which immediate succour, the 
public administration is in danger of 
a total derangement. But, on the 
other hand, I must ask, Was not 
this to be foreseen long since? and 
why then suffer the time to be 
wasted in useless invectives on pa- 
per—and why not proceed to say- 
ings, and other means of finance ? 
It is at length come to this ; as soon 
as there is a pressing necessity, we 
are threatened with great calamities, 
as if it were to extort a consent for 
the prevention of that unavoidable 
stagnation, which has been so fre. 
quently declared, But the most 
dreadful and unexpected conse- 
quences, such as those of a bayonet 
or pistol clapped to the breast, com- 
pel us now to consent. Are we 
only sitting here to provide money 
for the public treasury, on every 
proposition and demand of the exe. 
cutive power, and to tax the inha. 
bitants to that effeét? Is the most 
unlimited power given or delegated 
to us, merely for this purpose? and 
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is not the greatest duty imposed 
upon us, to take care, in good time, 
that the inhabitants be not burdened 
and oppressed beyond measure ? 
‘This is a very serious concern.— 
The motive for the present proposi- 
tions is, the pressing demands of a 
contractor for the troops, who was 
kept waiting for payment until a 
million was due to him, and he had 
complained to the French genera), 
threatening to stop his deliveries, 
consequently those of meat and 
bread for the French soldiers. So 
this contractor and co. hold in their 
hands the fate of the republic! be- 
cause our financiers have not chosen 
or not been able to satisfy them, 
they endeavour to obtain a new im- 
post of one per cent. on property ; 
the state directory, openly, and 
without reserve, announcing a mili- 
tary contribution or quartering, at 
the expence of thecitizens, just as is 
practised in an enemy’s country, 
unless we chuse to agree to their 
proposal immediately. To what 
extremes are they come! It seems 
as if they would reduce us to this, 
to demand another government, at 
the head of which some individual 
should be placed. —Financial impo- 
tency and the derangement result- 
ing therefrom, is ever the fore-run- 
ner of the downfal of a government, 
and especially of such an unwieldy 
and expensive one as ours, which, 
Staggering from day to day, tries to 
preserve its existence only by forced 
contributions ;, and which, as we are 
publicly told, must endure unheard- 
of degradation, and lose its charac- 
ter both at home and abroad. Go- 
vernment wants again to carry the 


proposed contribution, by hurrying 


ys, and without hardly allowing us 
time to give it a thought. It gives 
us to understand, at the same time, 
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and as it were in the same breath, 
the insufficiency of the measure ; 
which certainly will not answer the 
expectation, on account of the na- 
tural counteraction which may be 
expected. With some modification, 
it is cutting the pill into four pieces, 
and continuing to the very last the 
cherished system of immoral and ru- 
inous imposts on property, which 


not only clash with the constitution, 


but are also known beforehand to 
be insufficient, and that there will 
again be a deficiency ; whilst in se- 
veral'cities the whole of that of 
1803 is notall come in, and of that of 
1804 nothing is yet received. What- 
ever measures of coercion may be 
used; whatever detestable and un- 
lawful means may be employed, to 
persecute those who should contri- 
bute, the petty or secret war against 
the finances increases in the same 
proportion as the pressure; the 
people can no longer endure it ; 
they begin to feel, after having but 
too long performed their duty to 
their country with their purses, 
that the first duties of a husband and 
a father call on them to be careful, 


and make them swear to resist new | 


extortions, and the dangers impend- 
ing over their heads. I have long 
sincethonght this operation muststop, | 
asit was only kept onfoot inthehope | 
and expectation of uncertain events. | 


I have seen, during and since last | 


summer, hew obstinately, and with- 


out the least concession, the state | 


directory, notwithstanding this as- | 
sembly endeavoured to preserve | 


unanimity with them (which ‘is the | 


best way to promote the greatest | 
concerns of the state, especially in | 
such ruinous and deplorable circum- | 
stances) thought proper to try to) 
intimidate it by the most improper |) 
and preposterous menaces. This 

has 


sn 


dent. 
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has caused the loss of much precious 
time, and a Jamentable stagnation, 
with an almost irrecoverable loss of 
confidence, which has extended to 
several classes. ‘The pressing de- 
mands of the great contractors for 
money, arise not so much from a 
most urgent necessity, (they and 
their money-lenders fare best at 
present) as from the consciousness 
that there is always a want of mo- 
ney, let ever so many contributions 
be raised. The petty contractors 
grow uneasy because they are not 
paid ; they calculate upon thé coun- 
try’s paying the highest price for 
every thing ; they gain 30 per cent. 
and more; hoard their cash; and 
under pretence that the country 
does not pay them, they do not pay 
each other. On the other hand, the 
eld monied men are dwindling away, 
and can scarcely support themselves; 
and do we not sce, in our days, 
that some men who had nothing be- 
fore the year 1795, have made rapid 
fortunes, and that those new ac- 
quirers excite by their wealth the en- 
vy of others !—One of the strongest 


marks of the oppression and misery 


to which the nation is reduced, 
especially by the contributions, is 
that we do not, as formerly, hear 
One complaining voice, but that the 
public energy is deadened and pal- 


_ sied by the fear of foreign force, 
and the artifice with which we are 


constantly threatened, is most evi- 
Every body sighs in secret, 
and many, as privately as pos- 


_ sible, begin to provide for their own 


safety ; whilst some persons who 
would otherwise have been as bois- 


terous as ever, have been quieted 


by contracts, and opportunities haye 


_ been afforded to others of specu- 


lating to advantage. If I were con- 
Vinced of the reality of the necessity, 
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and of the extreme urgency of the 
provision, andif such were the case 
that the dreaded stagnation would 
come upon us unforeseen and un- 
merited ; I should from this mo- 
ment sacrifice my sentiments and 
my principles to these considera. 
tions, and agree, that every thing 
should give way to public necessity. 
But as { know nothing of the se- 
crets of the state, or why this mea- 
sure is obtruded upon us with such 
precipitancy, I cannot consent to it 
as a consequence of the former con- 
tribution ; and I must leave those 
to answer for the event, who, find. 
ing their interest in the different 
revolutions, have made engagements 
beyond what they are able to per. 
form ; who have suffered the public 
affairs to run on to such a hopeless 
state, and found it theirinterest that 
they should so continue. On this oc- 
casion I find myself also obliged to 
protest against the continued injus- 
tice, by which the inhabitants of the 
departments of Holland and Zea- 
land, who contribute so considerable 
a part of every impost, are op- 
pressed with respect to the collate- 
ral one; and against the deferring 
or withholding of an indemnification 
to the proprietors of East India 
Stock, who have now been kept so 
many years out of their property 
and their income. 


Letter addressed tu the executive Com- 
_mittee of Hanover, and published by 
Order of his Excellency the Mar- 
shall of the Empire, Bernadotte. 
Dated July 3d. 1805. 


Authentic reports announce, ‘that 
the English government has commis. 
sioned several officers of the ci-de- 
vant Hanoverian army to recruit un- 

lawfully 


« 
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lawfully for the English troops. In 
several instances the routes of the 
individuals which have been debauch- 
ed have been traced, and the pea- 
sants who had given them lodgings, 
and served them as guides, have been 
discovered. It is my duty, gentle- 
men, to communicate this informa- 
tion to you, in order that you may 
announce to the inhabitants of the 
electorate, and principally to theHa- 
noverian officers, stb-officers, and 
soldiers,that everyindividual suspect- 
ed of being concerned in these recruit- 
ments will be arrested. I must also 
observe to you, that special commis- 
sions have been formed tor the purpose 
of obtaining information relative to 
this subject, councils of war will also 
be established, to punish with death, 
conformably to our laws, all the ac- 
eomplices of the English in these in- 
stances. Asit appears that the agents 
of the English government cannot 
fulfil their mission, without being 
assisted by persons of rank, and 
princtpally by magistrates, or other 
persons in office, | have determined 
the penishment which, shall be in- 
flicted on those thus offending.— 
Every person in office, or magistrate, 
who shal tolerate in his district 
foreigners, Ur other persons who re. 
cruit or debauch the soldiers, shall 
be arrested, imprisoned, and sent 
out of the country. Every inhabi- 
tant of the electorate, whatever may 
be his rank, who shall be suspected 
of taking any part, either directly 


or indirectly, in such recruitments, , 


shall be delivered over to a military 
commission, and punished according 
to the French Jaws.—I charge you, 
gentlemen, to communicate this let- 
ter to the different authorities of the 
country, in order that those whom 
it concerns may be informed of it. 
These measures must prove to you, 
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that I rather wish to prevent grimes 
than to punish them. 


Note presented to the Piet by M. 
Bacher, the French Chargé d’ Af- 
faires at Ratisbon Dated Sept. i Oe 
1805. 


Under the present circumstances 
of affairs, when the. movements of 
the house of Austria menace the 
continent with a new war, his im- 
perial majesty the emperor of the 
French, king of Italy, judges it ne. 
cessary "to make known, in a frank 
and solemn declaration, the senti- 
ments by which he is animated, in 
order to enable his cotemporaries 
and posterity to judge with a true 
knowledge of the case, in the event 
of the war taking place, who has 
been the aggressor.—It is with this 
view, that the undersigned, chargé 
d’affaires of his imperial majesty, 
the emperor of the French, to the 
German diet, has received orders to 
present a faithful exposition of the 
principles by which his imperial 
majesty, the emperor, has been uni- 
formly actuated in his conduct to- 
wards Austria.—Every thing which 
that power has done contrary to the 
spirit and letter of treaties, the em- 
peror has hitherto permitted. He 
has not complained of the immediate 
extension of territory on the right 
side of the Pave, against the acquist- 
tion of Lindau, against all the other 
acquisitions made by him in Suabia, 
and which, subsequently to the treaty 
of luneville, have materially altered 
the relative situation of the neigh- 
bouring states in the interior of Ger. 
many ; against those, in fine, which 
coutinue at the present moment the 
subject of negotiation with different 

princes, 


& 
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princes, to the perfect knowledge of 
all Germany ; he has not complain- 
ed of the debt of Venice not having 
been discharged, contrary tothe spi- 

rit and the letter of the treaties of 
Campo Formio and of Luneyille; 

he has not complained of the denial 
of justice experienced at Vienna by 


his subjects of Milan and Mantua, 


none of whom, notwithstanding the 
formal stipulations, have been paid 
their demands ; neither has he com- 
plained of the partiality with which 
Austria has recognised the right of 
blockade, which England so mon- 
strously arrogates to herself; and 


’ when the neutrality of the Austrian 


flag was so often violated to the in- 
jury of France, he was not pro- 
yoked by this conduct of the court 
of Vienna to make any complaint ; 
thus making a sacrifice to his love 
of peace, in preserving silence upon 
the subject. |The emperor lias eva- 
cuated Switzerland, rendered tran- 
guil and happy by his act of media- 
tion; he has not kept. in Italy 
a greater number of troops than is 
indispensibly necessary to maintain 
the positions which they Bie a to 


_ the extremity of the peninsula, in 


order to protect the commerce of 
the Levant; and to insure himself 


‘an object of compensation which 


may determine England to evacuate 
Malta, and Russia to evacuate Cor- 
fu; he has not upon the Rhine, and 
interior of his empire, any more 
troops than are indispensibly neces- 


' sary to garrison the different places. 


Engaged entirely in the operations 
of a war which he has not provoked, 
which .he sustains as much for the 
interests of Europe as for his own, 


-and in which his principal end is the 


re-establishment of the equilibrium 
of commerce, and the equal right of 


all flags upon the sea, he has united 
Vou. XLVIL, 
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all his forces in the camps upon the 
borders of the ocean, far distant 
from the Austrian frontiers ; he has 
employed all the resources of his 
empire to construct fleets, to form 
his marine, to improve his ports 5 
and it is at the same moment when 
he reposes with entire confidence 
upon the execution of treaties which 
have re-established the peace of the 
continent, that Austria rises from 
her state of repose, organises her 
forces upon the war establishment, 
sends an army into the states of 
Italy, establishes another equally 
considerable in the Tyrol; it is at 
this moment that she makes new le- 
vies of cavalry, that she forms mae 
gazines, that she strengthens her for- 
tifications, that she terrifies by her 
preparations the people of Bavaria, 
of Suabia, and of Switzerland, and 
discovers an evident intention of 
making a diversion so obviously fa- 
vourable to England, and more in- 


_juriously hostile towards France, 


than would be a direct campaign, 
and an open declaration of war. In 
these grave circumstances the empe- 
ror of the French has deemed it his 
duty to invite the court of Vienna 
to return to a proper sense of its 
trne interests. All the expedients 
which an ardent love of peace could 
suggest have been resorted to with 
avidity, and several times renewed. 
The court of Vienna has made high 
professions of its respect for the 
treaties which exist between it and 
France ; but its military preparae 
tions have developed her intentions, 
at the same time that her decla- 
rations have become more and. 
more pacific. Austria has de= 
clared that she has no hostile inten- 
tion against the states of his majesty 
the emperor of the French. Against 
whom, thep, are her preparations 
Tt, directed 2 
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directed? Are they against the 
Swiss? Are they against Bavaria? 
Will they, in the end, be directed 
against the German empire itself ?— 
His: majesty .the emperor of the 
French has charged the undersigned 
to make known, that he will consi- 
der, as a formal declaration of war 
directed against himself, all aggres- 
sions which may be attempted 
against the German Body, and espe- 
cially against Bavaria. His majesty 
the emperor of the French will ne- 
ver separate the interests of his em- 
pire from those of the princes of 
Germany who are attached to him. 
Any injury which they may sustain, 
any dangers by which they may be 
menaced, can never beindifferent to 
him, or foreign from his lively so- 
licitude. Persuaded that the princes 
and states of the German empire are 
penetrated with the same sentiments, 
the undersigned, in the name of the 
emperor of the French, invites the 
diet to unite with him in pressing, 
by every consideration of justice 
and reason, the emperor of Austria 
not to expose for any longer period 
the present generation to incalcu- 
able calamities, to spare the blood 
of a multitude of men, doomed to 
perish the victims of a war, the ob- 
ject of which is foreign to Germany, 
which, at the moment of its break- 
‘ing out, is every where the subject 
of enquiry and doubt, and whose 
real motives cannot be ayowed.— 
The alarms of the continent will not 
be allayed, until the emperor of 
Austria, yielding to the just and 
pressing representations of Germany, 
shall cease his hostile preparations, 
shall not keep in Suabia and in the 
Tyrol more troops than are neoes- 
sary for garrisoning the places, and 
shall replace his army on the peace 
establishment. Was it not under- 
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stood, since the conventions entered 
into in consequence of the treaty of 
Luneville, that the Austrian armies 
could not pass the territories of 
Upper Austria, without committing 
actual hostility ? Was not Austria 
sensible at that period that France, 
being then engaged in a foreign war, 
having withdrawn her troops from 
Suabia, and having puta stop to the 
movements which it could make by 
means of the corps of troops she had 
in Switzerland, it was not just to op. 
pose to such marks of confidence 
precautions truly aggressive? The 
circumstances being the same at pre- 
sent on the part of France, why are 
the measures of Austria so different ? 
Why does she keep sixty battalions 
in the Tyrol and Suabia, whilst the 
forces of France are collected at a 
distance for an expedition against 
England? There exists no dif- 
ference at this moment between the 
Swiss republic and the German em- 
pire ; no difference between Bava- 
ria and Austria; and, if any cre- 
dit is to be given to the declarations 
of the court of Vienna, there exists 
none between it and France. For 
what unknown objects, then, has 
the court of Vienna assembled so 
many troops? It can have but one 
plausible object, that is, to keep 
France in a state of indecision, to 


‘place her in a state of inactivity ; 


and, in a word, to arrest her pro- 
gress on the eve of a decisive ef- 
fort. But this object can only be 
attained for a time. France has 
been deceived; she is no longer 
so. She has béen obliged to de- 
fer her enterprises; she still de- 
fers them ; she waits the effect of 
these remonstrances ; she waits the 
effect of the representations of the 
Germanic diet. But, when every 


-effert shall be seata/ made to 


bring 
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bring Austria to the adoption, either 
of a sincere peace, or of an undis- 
guised and open hostility, his ma- 
jesty the emperor of the French 
will fulfil all the duties imposed on 
him by his dignity and his power: 
he will direct his efforts to every 
quarter in which France shall be 
‘menaced. Providence has bestowed 
on him sufficient strength to contend 
against England with one hand, and 
with the other to defend the honour 
of his standards, and the rights of 
his allies. Should the Diet adopt 
the course which the undersigned 
has orders to point out toit ; should 
it succeed in representing to the 
view of the emperor of Austria, the 
real situation in which these move- 
ments, made perhaps without re- 
Mection, ordered perhaps without 
any hostile intention, and solely in 
consequence of foreign influence, 
have placed the continent ; should 
it succeed in persuading this sove- 


_ reign, individually humane and just, 


that he has no enemies, that his 
frontiers are not threatened, that 
France has twice had it in her 
power to deprive him for ever of 
one half of his hereditary states, if 
she had extended her wishes beyond 
what had been established at Campo 
Formio and Luneville; that, by his 


_ dispositions, which even before they 


are fully developed, affect France 
even in the centre of her action, he 
interferes without advantage to his 
States, and without honour to his 
policy, in a quarrel which is foreign 


to him, the diet will have deserved 


_ well of Germany, of Switzerland, of 


Italy, of France, of all Europe, 
with the exception of a single na- 
tion, the enemy of the general tran- 
quillity, and which has founded its 
prosperity on the hope and the de- 
sign, ardently and _perseveringly 
es 
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maintained, of perpetuating the dis« 
cord, the troubles, and the divisions 
of the continent. The undersigned, 
&c, (Signed) Bacher. 


Austrian Answer to the French Note. 
Rescript delivered by the Austrian 
Imperial Minister, to the Imperial 
and Royal Legations at Ratisbons 
Dated Vienna, Sept. 9, 1805. 


The declaration which the French 
chargé d’alfaires was 
communicate to the diet at Ratis. 
bon, has been laid before his Roman 
and Austrian Imperial Majesty. 
According to this declaration, the 
states of the German empire might 
be induced to imagine, that the ar- 
maments and acts of violence of the 
French emperor in Italy, have given 
Austria no cause for a counter-arme 
ing; that France, not Austria, 
wishes the restoration of a general 
peace, to attain which restoration, 
was the object of the intended inva- 
sion of England, which Austria now 
endeavours to interrupt, to prevent 
the attainment of this object. With 
this declaration is. connected. the 
threat of an attack on the German 
empire, if Austria does not imme- 
diately disarm at the order of the 
French emperor. Called upon by 
such a declaration made to the Ger- 
man diet, his majesty finds it in- 
cumbent upon him to lay before 
his co-estates of the empire, such 
documents as may shew the true 
causes and views which have com- 
pelled him to arm. They will 
thence perceive that Austria offered 
its mediation for the restoration of 
peace and tranquillity, which France 
refused; that France wishes not 
peace; for that situation is not 

Tt2 peace, 


ordered to_ — 
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peace, but more destructive than 
war, in which a single power, for- 
midable by its greatness, alone re- 
mains armed, and is prevented by 
no apposition from occupying with 
its troops, oppressing and subject- 
ing one independent peaceable state 
after another. To put an end to 
this state of things, is the object of 
the arming of the Austrian and 
Russian imperial courts ; and that 
the former, from the menacing ar- 
maments of the French in Italy has 
the most pressing motives to be care- 
ful for its own safety, must be evi- 
dent to all who have had experience 
in the affairs of the world; and for 
further proof it is only necessary to 
refer to the extracts of the Moni- 
teurs of the 12th of May, and 13th 
of June, of the present year. That 
only this objeét, and not any self- 
interested views, have produced the 
determination of Austria and Rus- 
sia, appears from their readiness to 
enter into any negociation on prin- 
ciples of justice and moderation— 
from their assurances to the states of 
the empire, that, in case war should 
prove unavoylable, they will main- 
fain the legal state of the German 
constitution and possessions invio- 
Jate ; which assurance the Austrian 
envoys have orders to repeat and 
confirm m the most solemn manner. 
VYhe threats of the French emperor 
to aitack the German empire, shews 
how necessary it is to be guarded 
against such an attack by adequate 
preparations ; experience, never to 
be forgotten, has taught with what 
consequences the fulfilment of such 
threats on the part of France is 
connected ; and it is the more ne- 
cessary to be actiye in prevent- 
ing them, as already the most 
certain indications are apparent, 
that several princes of the fron. 
e 
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tier circles of the empire have 
been encouraged, on the part of the 
French, to take up arms against 
their emperor and co-estates, and to 
this end new secret connections have 
been entered into, and those exist- 
ing abused. His majesty trusts, 
with confidence, that if not all, at 
least the greater part of the states of 
the empire, will see the dangerous 
tendency of such preceedings, and 
the necessity of warding oii from 
Germany, by unanimity, fid-lity, 
and courage, the fate of italy, and 
other neighbouring countries of 


France, which have been rendered 


either half, or entirely dependent 
upon her; and that they will con- 
sequently approve and promote 
those measures, without which the 
salutary views of Austria and Rus- 
sia cannot be carried into effect ; for 
it is most evident that the possibility 
of maintaining a real peace, depends 
on being prepared with those effec- 
tual means, which, in case it should 
be impossible to attain the objeét 
wished, can alone furnish the last 
hope of deliverance and succour. 
Louis Count Cobentzel. 
[ The statements mentioned in the 
abore rescript, are extraéts from 
the Moniteurs of the 11th of May, 
and 19th of June. The former 
gives an account of the camp of Ma- 
rengo, where thirty battalions of 
infantry of the line, four) battalions 
of light infantry, and seven squa- 
drons of cavalry, were assembled. 
The other article is from the camp 
of Castiglione, dated the 13th of 


_ June, saying, ‘¢ at the moment of 


our arrival, forty-eight battalions of 
infantry, and forty-five squadrons 
of cavalry, with sixty pieces of can- 
non, are exercising in the immense 
plain of Montechiaro, France ne-, 
ver had better troops, which per- 

formed 
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formed their exercise more readily, 
or were animated with a better spi- 
rit. If you see this camp, after 
that of Marengo, and know that 
we have, independent of these,.a 
division at Genoa, avother at Flo- 
rence, and a third at Naples, you 
will find that we have at this mo- 
ment a greater army in Italy than 
ever, without reckoning the corps 
of Italian troops, which is forming 
under the eye of its master, and ap- 
pears to be animated with a desire 
to render itself worthy of its sove- 
reign.” 3 


Two Declarations, in the Form of 
Notes. delivered by M. de Talley- 
rand, French Minister of Foreign 
Relations, to Count Philip Co- 
bentzel, at Paris. 


First Note from M. de Talleyrand, 
delivered on the 13th of August, 
1805. 


The undersigned has hastened, on 
the termination of the conference 
which he has had the honour. of 
holding with Count de Cobentzel, to 
transmit to Boulogne the declaration 
delivered to him by his excellency 
(alluding to the Austrian declaration 
of the 5th of August), and he has 
received orders from the emperor 
and king to return the following 
answer:—The emperor could not 
fail of being sensibly affected by the 
sentiments of moderation shewn in 
the aforesaid declaration, and by 
the amicable readiness of his majes- 
ty the emperor of Germany and 
Austria, to hasten, by his’ interpo- 
sition, the termination of the evils 
caused by the war to the French 
empire. But the more his majesty 
knows how to appreciate the im- 
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portance and the value of the good - 
offices of his majesty the emperor of 
Austria, the more he is grateful for 
the intention with which the offer 
of those good offices is made, and 
the more does he feel, that his very 
sentiments of gratitude forbid him 
to make use thereof: if, on the 
one hand, from the nature of things, 
and on the other, from the situation 
of circumstances, it is not even per- 
mitted to hope, that they can be , 
employed with advantage, nor con- . 
sequently without comprising the 
dignity of the mediator—this mo- 
tive alone would be decisive for his 
majesty, even if it were possible to 
forget how the cabinets of London 
and St. Petersburgh have very lately 
answered his most noble and mag- 
nanimous behaviour.—M. de Novo- 
siltzoff was coming to France, with- 
out the emperor’s knowing his in- 
tentions. ‘lle king of Prussia had 
required passports for this chamber- 
lain of the emperor of Russia. The 
passports were immediately granted 
without any explanation. What 
benefit has his majesty derived from 
this extraordinary concession? An 
offensive note, replete with false as- 
sertions, was the sole result from a 
mission, which thé emperor had 
neither occasioned nor required.— 
Being thus attacked in his honour, 
it is no longer possible for him to 
require or expect any thing of Rus- 
sia, who, instead of being desirous 
of peace, finds her own interest in 
war, and founds on its renovation 
hopes, which she attempts in vain te 
conceal, when her behaviour unveils 
them even to those eyes which are 
the least penetrating.—F or atwelve- 
month past the emperor has received 
nothing but insults from the Russian 
cabinet. His character and his dis- 
position are too well known for it 
Tt3 to 
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to be believed, that he will expose 
himself to freshinjuries. It belongs 
to the emperor Alexander to judge 
which alternative appears most ad. 
vantageous for him ; whether to per- 
Sist in a system, to the adoption of 
which he was moved by foreign in. 
fluence, or to return to more mode. 
rate, more just, and wiser senti- 
ments. He has a greater interest 
in returning to them, than France 
has to lead him back thereto. This 
alteration must be the result of his 
own consideration, and cannot form 
an object of any kind of negotiation, 
—As to England, his majesty made 
an attempt, eight months ago, to 
incline her to peace; which attempt 
Europe knew how. to appreciate, 
and which would not have been in 
vain, if England had depended solely 
upon her own resources ; but, from 
the answer returned by the cabinet 
of St. James’s, it was clear that it 
would not think of a peace, till it 
had lost every hope of setting the 
continent in flames, and of covering 
Italy with blood and carnage. With 
this intention, and with this inten- 
tion alone, it called upom the inter- 
position of Russia. The cabinet of 
Vienna is too enlightened not to 
perceive this, though the projects 
and motives of England were not 
known to it, from the pressing soli- 
citations, and from the offer of sub- 
sidies with which she has constantly 
besieged the court of Vienna, to 
induce it to take up arms. It can- 
not be hoped that such a power will 
listen to the advice of moderation 
and justice. It would even be use- 
less to speak to it of its interest, 
which ought to be dearest to it. 
Blind passions induce it to mistake 
those interests. The voice of per- 
suasion would avail nothing; but 
that which the good offices of Aus- 
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tria cannot induce England to do, 
Austria can oblige her to do, She 
needs neither exertions nor me- 
naces for this purpose, but merely 
to observe a very simple process, 
which will convince England of her 
impotence.—England knows, and 
has more than once declared, that 
Qvussia alone cannot afford her any 
assistance, and that a diversion will 
be of no use to her, as long as 
Prussia and Austria will not co. 


‘operate with her.—Prussia has de- 


clared, at all times, that she will in 
no case enter into any hostile pro- 
ject against France, Let the em. 
peror of Austria make the same de- 
claration, and the British cabinet 
will immediately feel its own inter- 


‘est, as it is no longer deceived by 


unfounded imaginations, and in- 
formed by the opinion of the most 
enlightened people of that country ; 
it will immediately see the necessity 
of returning to the stipulations, of 
the treaty of Amiens, and she will 
find her happiness in this necessity. 
Then the emperor of Germany will 
not only have a claim upon the gra- 
titude of the emperor of the French, 
but he will have effected more for 
his own advantage than if he had 
gained ten battles against France ; 
for an immediate consequence of the 
peace would be the performance of 
the obligation which his majesty the 
emperor of the French has taken 
upon himself, and which he renews 
with pleasure, of separating the 
crowns of France and Italy.—If on 


the other hand, Austria, by indeci- _ 


Sive measures, leave a doubtful and 
uncertain opinion; if thereby she 
authorises the assertions of the En- 
glish ministry, that she belongs to 
a coalition ; if she continues to keep 
72,000 men in Italy, the emperor 
will be cbliged to believe that she 

sees 


\ 
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sees, with a secret joy, a war which 
weakens France, and that she thinks 
the moment favourable for resum- 
ing those hostilities, of which the 
present generation must be tired of 
being made the victims.—His ma- 
jesty, who has only 50,000 men in 
Italy, 15,000 of whom are at the 
extremity of the kingdom of Naples, 
sees his most important frontier ex- 
posed to danger, and cannot provide 
it with fresh troops without draw- 
ing the troops frem his army of the 
ocean; he can, therefore, not con- 
sider Austria in any other light than 
that of making a diversion in favour 
of England, which is as impressive 
and more troublesome to him than 
would be an open war.—His excel- 
lency count Cobentzel will have re- 
marked what great and extraordi- 
nary subjects the present circum- 
stances offer. Such circumstances 
render measures necessary answer- 
able thereto. It is a truth, of 
which all enlightened men are sen- 
sible, and of which his majesty is 
penetrated ; when Frederic the Se- 
cond saw that a war was intended 
against him, he was beforehand with 
his enemies. ‘The house of Austria 
has more than once done the same: 
at present the emperor of the French 
sees preparations making in Poland 
and in Italy. Even the places 
where they are made, shew that 
they are the result of an agreement, 
and point out against whom they 
are intended. ‘The undersigned 
must ask of count Cobentzel, what 
would the emperor of Germany do, 
if he were in the place of the French 
emperor ?—However, the emperor 
will be happy to suppose the best 
for futurity, as it depends on Aus. 
tria to make what is to come happy 
for Europe, and as he takes the sen- 
timents, expressed in the note, 
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which the undersigned has receive? 
of count Cobentzel,, for a goo 
omen. May Austria issue the sam® 
declaration which Prussia has made * 
may she, by acts, confirm that de- 
claration, and reduce her whole 
force, and the whole artillery, &c. 
of her army, to the peace establish- 
ment; may she no longer keep 
72,000 men in Italy; may she order 
back to their garrisons the regi- 
ments assembled to form an army in 
the Tyrol, and cease the establish- 
ing of magazines, and the fortified 
camps, which announce an ap- 
proaching war, and nothing will 
further disturb the peace of the con- 
tinent; this peace, so desirable to 
all parties, since France has nothing” 
to gain by a fresh combat. Austria 
will gain nothing by it, and the 
maritime peace will soon follow. 
When Austria shall have declared, | 
that she remains neutral, and will 
remain neutral, a peace will be the 
desire and hope of England; it will 
be concluded, and the treaty of 
Amiens will be restored before the 
month of January. The crowns of 
France and Italy will be separated 
for ever: Europe, enjoying security 
and tranquillity, will owe them to 
the wisdom of Austria, which, by 
an opposite behaviour, would haye 
precipitated Europe into a situation, 
which neither the cabinet of the 
Thuilleries, nor the cabinet of Vi- . 
enna, nor any other, could calculate — 
or foresee.—His excellency count 
Cobentzel will see, that in those 
communications, which the under. 
signed has been ordered to make to 
him, it was impossible for his ma- 
jesty to proceed with more open- 
ness, dignity, and sincerity. For 
the interest of Austria herself, and 
for the glory. of her sovereign, his 
majesty wishes that the emperor of 
Tta4 Germany 
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Germany may avail himself of the 
opportunity which is offered to him. 
The fate of his own states, and that 
of Europe, is now in his hands. In 
one hand he holds the disturbances 
and revolutions ; in the other, the 
general peace. An impartial neu- 
trality, sufficient for him.to obtain 
what he desires, and to insure the 
peace of the world. The most effi- 
cacious mediation of peace which 
Austria can make, consists in the 
preservation of the most perfect neu- 
trality, in the cessation of arma- 
ments, in not obliging France to 
make a diversion, and in leaving no 
hope for England of bringing Aus- 
tria over to her side.—The under- 
signed can have no doubt, but his 
excellency count Cobentzcl will set 
a due value upon the subjects. dis- 
cussed in the present note, and con- 
tribute, by his influence, to have 
them considered in that point of 
view.—He seizes this opportunity 
to renew to his excellency count 
Cobentzel, the assurance of his 
highest esteem. 


‘Second Note from M. de Talleyrand, 
delivered on the 16th of August, 
1805. 


His majesty the emperor had pla- 
ced the greatest reliance on the 
pacific and amicable assurances of 
Austria, as he thought he had a 
right to depend upon the good dis- 
position of that power, considering 
the manner in which he behaved to- 
wards it after two wars, the entire 
advantage of which was on the side 
of France, and in which the great- 
est part of the Austrian possessions 
had been conquered by his arms.— 
Entirely occupied with the war 
which Efigland has raised, he hoped, 
since he had given Austria no cause 
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of complaint, that Austria would 
preserve the strictest and most im- 
partial neutrality: but the move- 
ments of troops, and the other hos- 
tile dispositions which have taken 
place in the Hereditary States, and 
at which Europe is either uneasy or 


_astonished, compel his majesty the 


emperor to demand not only a cate- 
gorical explanation, but a most 
speedy one.—The repeated accounts 
which the emperor receives from all 
quarters, compel him to postpone 
his projects against England; and 
thus Austria has done as much as if 
she had commenced hostilities : for she 
has made the most powerful diver- 
sion in favour of England.—Austria 
assembles an army in the Tyrol, 
whilst France has evacuated all 
Switzerland. His excellency count 
Cobentzel knows very well, that 
Austria has nearly 72,000 nien in 
Italy, whilst France has not 50,000 
there, 15,000 of whom are on the 
Gulf of Tarento: and this is the 
very cause that has principally de. 
termined him to suspend his projects. 
Austria raises camp-fortifications 
every where, as if a war were alrea- 
dy declared, or very near at hand, 
All the Austrian troops are in mo- 
tion; all have quitted their garri- 
sons in which they were quartered ; 
all are marching in a direction which 
announces war; and how, indeed, 
could his majesty the emperor of 
Germany and Austria, assemble so 
many regiments witha pacific inten- 
tion, in a country so barren and 
poor as the Tyrol, where he can 
only maintain them to the detriment 
of his finances? Why should he 
establish magazines? Why should 
he order the baking of biscuit ? Why 
should he take up so many draught- 
horses? Itisa principlein the public 
law of Europe, that the assembling of 

troops, 


’ 


troops, establishing of magazines, 
baking of biscuit, taking up of 
draught-horses, are considered by 
all powers as a declaration of war, 
especially if such preparations are 
made on a frontier, which is left 
unprovided by a power employed 
elsewhere, at an opposite and very 
distant frontier. His majesty, de- 
sirotts of reconciling those disposi- 
tions with the pacific expressions of 
his majesty thé emperor of Ger- 
many, in which he has always placed 
the strongest confidence, can only 
reconcile them on the supposition, 
that this monarch knows nothing of 
the wrong that has. been done to 
- France; and that the diversion oc- 
casioned by his arniament is tanta- 
mount to actual hostilities. His 
majesty is still desirous of persuad- 
ing himself, that that monarch really 
knows nothing of it; but the natu- 
ral consequences of a similar error 
are equally detrimental to France 
as positive hostile intentions ; and 
for this very reason his majesty’s 
interest requires to be beforehand 
_ with them.—It is no longer protes. 
_ tations which can satisfy his majesty. 

His majesty cannot admit any inter- 


mediate state betwixt that of war or 


_ of peace, If Austria wants peace, 
_ every thing in Austria must be re- 
_ stored to the peace establishment. 
_ Should Austria desire war, his ma- 
jesty will have no other alternative 
___ than to throw back upon the aggres- 
_ sor all the evils which he would 
_ bring, not only upon the present 
_ generation, but also (his majesty 
dares to utter it with pride) upon his 


_ own states and his own family ; for 


his majesty will flatter himself to 
_ obtain, in a new war, similar victo- 
ries as in the preceding; and to se- 
cure himself against those diversions 
Which are, as it were, the first step 
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of a coalition in favour of England. 
—The undersigned has, therefore, 
received orders, on the supposition 
most agreeable to his majesty, viz. 
on the supposition that Austria is 
desirous of peace, to demand: 1. 
That the twenty-one regiments, 
which have been sent to the German 
and Italian Tyrol, shall be with- 
drawn, and that those troops only 
shall remain in both the said pro- 
vinees, which were there six months 
ago. 2, That the camp-fortilica- 
tions be discontinued. ‘The emperor 
does not require, that Austria shall 
not erect real fortifications. The 
right of erecting them belongs to all 
states, and precaution often makes 
it the duty of a prince. But as 
Venice is certainly no fortress, the 
works carrying on there at present 
are nothing else than camp-works. 
3. That the troops in Stiria, in 
Carinthia, in Friuli, and in the Ve- 
netian territory, be reduced to the 
numbers at which they stood six 
months ago. Lastly, That Austria - 
declare to England her firm and 
unshaken determination to preserve 
an exact and scrupulous neutrality, 
without taking a part in the present 
dispute ; because it is the duty of 
Austria, if she will preserve a sys- 


. tem of neutrality, to do nothing, 


either mediately, or immediately, in 
favour of England. The undersign- 
ed has also received orders to de- 
clare to his excellency count Co- 
bentzel, or rather to repeat the 
declaration so often made to him, 
that the dearest wish of his majesty 
the emperor of the French, is the 
continuance of the peace with the 
German emperor ; that his majesty 
would unwillingly take those steps © 
which he would be obliged to take, 
by a positive refusal, or even an 
evasive. or dilatory answer, to the 
demands 
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demands which the undersigned has 
been directed to make; but that in 
a situation like that of Austria, 
prince Charles would not hesitate, as 
that prince is too good a soldier not 
to behave in a similar manner; and 
that if his majesty is obliged to repel 
force by force, he will not commit 
the fault to wait until the Russians 
have joined the Austrians against 
him. His excellency count Cobent- 
zel knows too well the importance 
and urgency of the present circum- 
Stances, for the undersigned to 
think it necessary to invite him to 
hasten, as much as is possible and 
depends on him, an answer, which 
his majesty expects with an impa- 
tience that is justified on so many 
grounds. The undersigned seizes 
this opportunity, &c. 


Note from the French Government, 
an reply to the Note of M. Novo 
silézoff, addressed to the Court of 
Berlin: as published in the Frank- 
fort Gazette of the 11th of Sep- 
tember, 1805. 


The note, which is said to have 
been addressed by M. Novosiltzoff, 
to the court of Berlin, has been pub. 
lished in the German journals. The 
false assertions which it contains, 
and the strange pretensions which it 
manifests, the total want of deco- 
yum, which characterises that pre- 
tended state paper, do not permit 
the undersigned to remain silent on 
its publication. He has received 
formal orders to communicate to his 
excellency M. de » the fol- 
lowing observations. He does not 
doubt but that they will be suffi- 
cient to rectify the impressions which 
mighthave been produced bya paper, 
which is an offensive and inaccurate 
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exposition of indirect and temporary i 
circumstances, which have lately 
taken place between Russia and his 
majesty. The emperor and king, 
has for a long time observed, in 
silence, the progress of Russia, to- 
wards the south of Asia: he saw, 
with just uneasiness, the danger 
which threatened Persia and Tur- 
key, two great empires; one of 
which cannot be overcome without 
involving the other in inevitable 
ruin, and the other is the sole barrier 
between the continent and Russia. 
The states of the grand Seignior are 
not only threatened, but his cabinet 
is continually bosieged by intri- 
guers, and is every day humbled by 
new demands, and by arrogant pro. 
positions, which are injurious to the 
dignity of the prince, and do not 
leave the ministers the free choice 
of any measures. His provinces are 
agitated with new disorders, which 
the agents of Russia openly foment. 
Pachas and seditious governors are 
confirmed in-their culpable enter- 
prises, and pride themselves upon 
their projects of independence, and 
upon the assistance of Russia. The 
Greeks, a nation who, till this day, 
were submissive subjects, are revolt- 
ing on all sides against the Turks, 
and their disobedience is not pu- 
nished. The Russian squadrons 
pervade the Ottoman seas, and carry 
to their coasts, arms, recruiting 
parties, agents of trouble and insur- 
rection ; and, we may well doubt, 
if there does not now exist in Tar- 
tary a greater number of men who 
are concerting and contriving to de- 
stroy that unhappy empire, than the 
sovereign could arm and embody, to 
ensure its preservation. Such is the 
disastrous state of Turkey.—-The 
emperor, affected to see himself al- 


most the only prince on the con~ 


tinent 
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tinent who very early foresaw the 

_ projects which were formed against 
Turkey, hoped that the imprudent 
rapidity with which they were deve- 

_ loped, would open the eyes of Ku- 
rope, and he has seen with pleasure, 
a circumstance which enables his 
majesty to bring this interesting 
subject into discussion, and call the 
-attention of all the cabinets to it. 
His majesty the king of Prussia 
wrote to him to communicate the 
desire which the emperor of Russia 
had expressed, and to send one of 
his chamberlains; when passports 
were demanded the emperor nei- 
ther received nor asked for an ex- 
planation. He knew before-hand, 
. and he expressed his opinion upon 
that point to the king of Prussia, 

_ that no hopes of the tranquillity of 
the world could be founded upon 
that negotiation; though, perhaps, 
a favourable opinion might still be 
entertained of the personal genero- 
sity of the emperor Alexander, no 
- favourable result could be expected 
from a discussion in which his mo- 
_ deration had been so perversely 
overcome by foreign influence, and 

_ by the igtrigues of those who sur- 
round himn—Tnhat, in reality, Russia 
takes no real and sincere part in the 
interests of the continent; but, in- 
different to the happiness of Europe, 
her intervention in political storms 
_ has ever served only to increase ha- 
tred and inflame passion. That, 
at all times, the quarrels of other 
powers have been to her only the 
‘Subject of a mere idle speculation, 
and that now, occupied as she is, 
with the progressive annihilation of 

| Persia and Turkey, they can only 
be to her a momentary subject for 
diversion or perhaps of fantasy. 
His majesty, the emperor, however, 
grdered that the passports should 
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be sent; and, since then, nothing 
more has been heard of the cham- 
berlain of the emperor of Russia. 
It must doubtless be regretted, that 
an opportunity has been lost of 
making just and severe representa- 
tions to Russia on her conduct in 
Asia, on the oppression with which 
she menaces the Ottoman empire, 
and on the causes of the alarm 
which begins to spread every where, 
at the approach of an event, which 
threatens to destroy for ever the 
equilibrium of the south of Europe. 
It is in this point of view, above all, 
that his majesty looked upon the 
proposed negotiation as an advanta- 
geous project, which might tend to 
the general good, and he is afflicted 
that the caprice of Russia has, in 
this respect, disappointed his hopes, 
In exposing, however, on this head, 
his real views, he does not think 
himself obliged to enter into any ex- 
planation with respect to the pre- 
tended disposftions that the letter of 
M. de Novosiltzoff attributes to 
him. It is simply this, that an irre- 
solute cabinet, to give a colour to 
an absurd measure, endeavours to 
impute to France, contradictions in 
conduct and language, which do not 
belong to her.—But here the recri- 
mination is only a pretext, and a 
pretext without truth. Passports 
solicited and obtained, do not con- 
stitute a negotiation. France said 
nothing. Russia alone made a de-: 


‘monstration, and demanded that one 


of her agents should be admitted to 
be heard. If this demand had been 
coupled with offensive conditions, 
with clauses which it is astonishing 
to see in a note purporting to be 
official, it would have remained un- 
answered. The character of his 
majesty the emperor is too well es- 
tablished in Europe to have the im- 

possible 
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possible supposition for a moment 
believed, that he would have per- 
mitted propositions to be made to 
him, contrary to his dignity, or have 
listened to such propositions. Ne- 
vertheless, to take away all possi- 
bility of belief from any such alle- 
gation, or that even which the agents 
of Russia have judged proper to 
publish, the undersigned has received 
orders to deny it in the most posi- 
tive and formal manner. 


Gregorian Calender.—Decree of the 
Conservative Senate ; September, 
9th, 1805. 


The conservative senate, the num- 
ber of members being assembled 
prescribed by the 90th article of the 
constitutional act of the 13th De- 
eember, 1799. Having seen the 
projet of a senatus consultum, pre- 
pared in the form preseribed by the 
57th article of the constitutional act 
of the 4th of August, 1801. After 
having heard, respecting the motives 
of the said projet, the orators of 
government, and the report-of the 
special committee, appointed in the 
sitting of the 2d instant, decree as 
follows: Art. 1. From the Ist of 
January, 1806, the Gregorian ca- 
jendar shall be used throughout the 
french empire. Art. 2. The pre- 
sent senatus consultum shall be 
transmitted by a message to his im- 
perial majesty. 

(Signed) 
Francois de Neufchateau, 
President, 
Colaud and Porcher, 
Secretaries. 


Examined and sealed. ‘The chan- 
cellor of the senate, 
(Signed) Laplace. 
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Exposé of the reciprocal Conduct of 
France and Austria, since the Peace 
of Launeville, read by the Minister 
of Foreign Kelations in the Conser- 
vative Senate of France, at the 
Sitting of the 23d Sept. 1805. 


All Europe knows, that, during 
the war, in the midst even of the 
most signal and decisive succes-es, 
the emperor of the French never 
ceased to wish for peace; that he 
often offered it to his enemies ; that, 
after having reduced them to the 
condition of receiving it as a bene- 
faction, he granted it to them upon 
terms which they dared not to ex. . 
pect, and which rendered his mode- 
ration no less conspicuous than his 
victories, Ile is sensible of the full 
value of the glory acquired by arms 
in a just and necessary war; but 
there is a glory more calm and dear 
to his heart ; his first wish, the con- 
stant end of all his efforts, has ever 
been the tranquillity of Europe, 
the repose and happiness of na- 
tions. This end had been attained ; 
the emperor omitied nothing to 
make it Jastiag. It would stili con- 
tinue, if the increasing prosperity 
of France had not brought it to a 
period. It was at first ‘altered by 
the artful measures, and afterwards 
broken by the open perfidy of the 
cabinet of St. James’s. But peace 
reigned at least on the continent : 
through the vain and false pretexts — 
under which England sought to — 
shelter herself, Europe easily disco- 
vered her real motives.— England 
was afraid of beholding the French 
colonies, which had been, and which 
might become, so flourishing, rise 
from their ruins, and grow up again, © 
as it were, out of their ashes; jea- 
lousy wished to. stifle, or at least to — 
arrest in its progress the industry of ~ 

France, © 
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France, revived by the peace; it 
cherished the silly desire to drive the 
French flag from those seas, im 
which it had hitherto appeared with 
distinction, or at least to reduce it, 
so as that it could no longer appear 
there but in a state of degradation, 
unworthy of the rank which France 
holds amongst nations. But the mo- 
tives of England did not terminate 
there: she was urged on by that in- 
satiable avidity, which makes her 
covet the monopoly of the com- 
merce and industry of all nations ; 
by that unbounded pride, which in- 
duces her to look upon herself as 
inistress of the seas, and which is the 
only foundation of the extraordi- 
nary despotism which she exercises 
upon them.—The cause then that 
France had to defend, was the cause 
of Europe, and it was natural to 
suppose, that neither the intrigues 
of England, nor the gold which she 
held forth to all those who might be 
disposed to be subservient to her 
__ ambition, nor her deceitful promises, 
could engage in her quarrel any of 
_ the continental powers. No one of 
them, in fact, appeared disposed to 
accept either her propositions or her 
recommendations.—At ease respect- 
_ ing the dispositions of the continent, 
the emperor turned all his thoughts 
to the maritime war, for which every 
_ thing was to be created. Flects 
were built; ports were excavated ; 
camps were formed on the shores of 
_ the ocean: the emperor had assem- 
_ bled there all the forces of his em- 
_ pire; and his troops forming them- 
selves under his inspection for oper- 
_ ations altogether new, were prepar- 

‘ing for new triumphs. England 
perceived the dangers with which 
_ she was menaced. She wished to 
_ obviate them by crimes. Assassins 
were thrown upon the coast of 
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France. The English ministers to 
neutral powers became the agents of 
a warfare, infamous as atrocious, of 
a warfare of conspiracies and assas- 
sinations.—The emperor saw into 
these pitiful conspiracies; he treat- 
ed them with contempt, and was not 
thereby prevented. from offering 
peace on the same terms which he 
had before proposed.—So much ge- 
nerosity could not assuage, nay, 
seemed even to augment the frenzy 
of the cabinet of St. James’s. Its 
auswer shewed clearly that it would 
not think of peace, till the hope 
should be extinguished of deluging 
the ‘continent with blood and car- 
nage. But it was sensible, that to 
accomplish such a design, the asso- 
ciation in its views of a power, by 
its position, almost as unconnected 
with the continental system as Eng- 
land, would not be sufficient; that 
not haying any thing to expect from 
Prussia, whose sentiments were too 
well known, its expectation would 
be vain, as long as Austria should 
remain faithful to her neutrality.— 
Austria, which had twice experi- 
enced, at the end of two disastrous 
wars, at the time of the treaties of 
Campo-Formio and of Luneville, 
the generosity that France was dis- 
posed to shew towards a vanquished 
enemy, did not by any means pay 
the same religious observance to 
treaties, as France. Notwithstand- 
ing the formal stipulations of these 
treaties, the debt of Venice was not 
discharged; it was even declared 
extinguished. ‘The emperor was 
aware, that his subjects of Milan 
and Mantua experienced a denial 
of justice, and that the court of 
Vienna had liquidated none of their 
demands, in contempt of the solemn 
engagements which it had entered 
into. He was aware that the com- 

mercial 
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mercial relations of his kingdom of 
Italy with the hereditary states, 
were subject to obstructions, and 
thar his subjects of France and Italy 
found in Austria a very different re- 
ception, from that which a state of 
peace gave them a right to expect. 
—In the distribution of the indem- 
nities in Germany, Austria had been 
treated with a partiality that ought 
to crown all her wishes, and surpass 
even her expectations, Yet her 
conduct shewed, that she was far 
from being satisfied. She alternately 
employed arts and menaces to pro- 
cure from the petty princes the ees- 
sion of such possessions as suited her. 
Thus it was that she acquired Lin- 
dau on the lake of Constance, and 
the isle of Menau in the same lake, 
which placed in her hands one of the 
keys of Switzerland. She obtained 
the cession of Alikousen from the 
Teutonic order, which made her mis- 
tress of an important post, the port 
of Rhinau. She had enlarged her 
territory by a number of other ac- 
quisitions, and was meditating fresh 
ones. AS a means of aggrandize- 
ment, she was not afraid to employ 
evident usurpations, which she 
sought to conceal under legal forms. 
—Thus it was, that, under colour of 
a@ right paramount, (a right which 
she had renounced by a treaty) and 
the exercise of which was incompa- 
tible with the execution of the recess 
of the Germanic empire, she appro- 
priated t herself some possessions, 
which she affected to consider in a 
state of disherison and without legal 
proprictors, though the recess had 
formally disposed of them towards 
the division of the indemnities.. By 
these means she disappointed many 
princes of those possessions which 
it had been thought just to assign 
them, under pretence of this same 
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right paramount, which so far as re- 
garded the Swiss, she called the right 
(d’incamération), she carried off 
considerable sums from Switzerland. 
She sequestered the fiefs of a neigh- 
bouring prince in Bohemia, under 
pretence of compensations due to 
the elector of Saltzburg, of which, 
contrary to every right, she claimed 
to be sole arbitress. She persisted, 
with menaces, to keep recruiting 
parties in the Bavarian provinces, 
in Franconia and Suabia, and inter- 


‘rupted, by every means in her pow- 


er, the conscription for the electoral 
army there, abusing the prerogatives 
formerly granted to the head of the 
German empire for the common be- 
nefit of the states composing it, and 
She revived 
them in order to interrupt the exer- 
cise of their sovereignty by the 
neighbouring princes, in those pos- 
sessions which fell to their lot in the 
division, and to deprive them of the 
increase of influence in the diets, 
which ought to result from these 
possessions.—The recess of the em- 
pire, a consequence and fulfilment 
of the treaty. of Luneville, had for 
its object, exclusive of the division 
of the indemnities, to establish, by ~ 
means of this distribution itself, in 
the south of Germany, an equilibri- 
um, which might insure its indepen» 
dence, and to prevent those eventual 
causes of misunderstanding and war, 
which an immediate contact between 
the territories of France and Austria 
might frequently give rise to. Such 
was the view of the mediators and 
of the German empire; such was — 
the view of justice, of reason, and 
of a humane policy, and conform- 
able to the true interests of Austria 
herself.—Thus Austria reversed what — 
the recess had so wisely established, 


-when, by her acquisitions in Suabia, 


she — 
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ahe weakened the barrier between 
France and:the principal states of 
the south of Germany, and when, 
by a combined system of sequestra- 
tions, pretensions, caresses, and me- 
naces, she was incessantly aiming to 
secure to herself an exclusive, uni- 
-versal, and arbitrary influence, over 
that part of the German empire. 
She, therefore, evidently violated 
the existing treaties, and every one 
of her acts may be considered as an 
infraction of the peace. ‘Since the 
rupture of the treaty of Amiens, 

_ Austria had, on more than one oc- 
_casion, shewn a partiality to Eng- 
land. She had recognised by her 
acts the pretended right of blockade, 
which the cabinet of St. James’s has 
_ dared to arrogate, and according to 
which, a simple declaration of the 
English admiralty is sufficient to put 
under interdict all the coasts of a 
yastempire; she had suffered, with- 
out remonstrance or complaint, the 
neutrality of her flag to be continu- 
ally violated, to the detriment of 

_ France, against whom all the vio- 
_ lences offered to neutral flags were 
evidently directed. All these facts 
were known to the emperor: many 
of them excited his solicitude. These 
were real grievances: they would 
have been just motives for war; but 
‘for the love of peace, the emperor 
_ even abstained from all complaint, 
and the court of Vienna received 
_ from him only new testimonies of 
deference. He madea law for him- 
_ self to avoid every thing that could 
- give offence to Austria. When call. 
ed by the wishes of his people of 
Italy, he repaired to Milan, troops 
Were assembled, camps were formed, 

’ with the single view of mixing mili- 
_ tary pomp with religious and politi- 
eal solemnities, and of presenting 
_ the sovereign majesty in the midst of 
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that splendor that pleases the eyes | 
of the people. The emperor will 
allow that he had also some pleasure 
in seeing his companions in arms re- 
assembled in the places, and on the 
very spots which were consecrated 
by their victories; but wishing to 
prevent the uneasiness of the court 
of Vienna, if it were possible that 
court could feel any on the occasi-~ 
on, he caused that court to be as- 
sured of his pacific intentions, by 
declaring that the camps which had 
been formed would be raised after 
some days, and this promise was ex- 
actly fulfilled:—Austria answered 
by protestations equally friendly and 
pacific, and the emperor quitted 
Italy with the pleasing hope that the 
peace of the continent would be pre« 
served. But how great was his as- 
tonishment, when scarcely arrived 
in France, while at Boulogne hasten- 
ing the preparations for-an expediti« 
on which he was at length on the 
point of carrying into effect, he re- 
ceived fromall parts the intelligence, 
that a general motion pervaded alk 
the forces of the Austrian monarchy; 
that they were. advancing by forced 
marches on the Adige, in the Tyrol, 
and on the banks of the Inn, that 
those absent on furlough were re- 
called, that magazines were forming, 
that arms were manufacturing, that 
levies of horses were raising, that 
they were crecting fortifications in 
the defiles of the Tyrol and about 
Venice, and that every thing was 
doing which announces and is cha- 
racteristic of an impending ware 
The emperor could not at first be- 
lieve that Austria seriously wished 
for war; that she wished to commit 
to new hazards, and to condemn to 
new calamities her people, fatigued 
by so many reverses, and exhausted 
by so many sacrifices. Having had 

it 
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it twice in his power to deprive the | 


house of Austria of half its heredi- 
tary states, far from diminishing its 


power, he had: increased it.; If he. 


could not count on its gratitude, he 
thought he could rely on its faith. 
He had given it the highest mark of 
eonfidence it was possible for him to 
give, in leaving his continental fron- 
tiers ungarrisoned and disarmed. He 
believed it incapable of abusing this 
confidence, because he would, have 
_been sg himself. There are suspi- 
cions which cannot enter into gene- 
rous hearts, nor find place in reflect- 
ing minds. The emperor took plea- 
sure in confirming himself in his fa- 
vourable presumptions, and he did 
not fear to shew to what point he 
desired to see them established. The 
court of Vienna omitted nothing to 
prolong the illusion, It multiplied 
pacific declarations ; it protested on 
its religious attachment to treaties ; 
it authorised its ambassador to make 
the most assuring declarations ; it 
sought, in fine, as well by plausible 
explanations as formal denials, to 
dissipate the suspicions its measures 
may have given rise to: still, the 
hostile preparations redoubling every 
day in extent and activity, became 
more difficult to be justified, The 
emperor ordered that count Philip 
de Cobentzel, ambassador of the 
court of Vienna, should be invited 
to fresh conferences, and that the 
correspondence of the diplomatic 
and commercial agents of his majes- 
ty, should be communicated to him. 
For four successive days M. de Co- 
bentzel waited on the minister of 
foreign relations, who placed before 
his eyes the dispatches previously 
received, and those which arrived 
suceessively from all parts of Ger- 
many and Italy.’ The cabinets of 
urope will find in their archives 
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few examples of similar commuti. 
cations madé in circumstances in 
which suspicion wasso natural. The 
emperor could not give a more con- 


-vincing proof of his good faith 5 he 


could not carry sincerity or delicacy 
farther. ‘The ambassador from Vi- 
enna took a view of the most posi- 
tive, the most incontestible docu- 
ments, which, from all parts, an- 
nounced the speedy breaking out of 
a war, always preparing, though so 
studiously concealed. What answer 
could he make? Up to that mo- 
ment peace had been loudly pro- 
fessed by his court at Paris and at 
Vienna ; but on all its frontiers war 
was at length openly organized. 
The emperor, however, was unwil- 
ling to reject all hope of accommo- 
dation. He -persuaded himself that 
Austria might have been led away by 
foreign suggestions ; he resolved to 
do every thing to bring her back to 
a sense of her true interests. He 
represented to her, that if she did 
not wish for war, all her prepara- 
tions were without an object, inas- 
much as all her neighbours were at 
peace ; that therefore she was un- 
consciously, and contrary to her in- 
tention,serving the cause of England, 
by making in her favour a diversion 


not less powerful, nor less injurious — 


to France, thanadeclared war would 
be.—lIf she wished for war, he made 


her see its probable consequences. — 
Superior to all the considerations, — 


which are bars only to weakness, he — 
did not dissemble that he dreaded 
war: not that after so many battles — 


fought m the three parts of the old — 
world he could fear dangers, so often vi 


braved, and so often surmounted; — 
but he feared war on account of the 
blood it causes to be spilled, on ac- 
count of the sacrifices without num- 


ber it must cost to Europe ; and in © 


consequence — 
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consequence of a love perhaps exces- 
sive for peace, he conjured Austria 
to desist from preparations, which, 
in the present state of Europe. and 
in.the particular situation of France, 
could be considered only asa decla- 
ration of war, and as the result of 
an agreement made with England. 
Still further he desired that similar 
representations should be addressed 
to the court of Vienna by all his 
neighbours, who, though strangers 
to the cause of the war, whatcver 
_ that cause may be, had to fear being 
the victims of it. The conduct of 
the court of Vienna weakened the 
hope every day. I*ar from desisting 
from its pretensions, it increased 
them. It terrified by its armaments 
the people of Bavaria and Suabia. 
‘It gave the people of Helvetia. rea- 
son to dread seeing ravished from 
them the repose which the act of 
mediation had restored to them. All 
invoked France as their support, as 
the guarantee of their rights. How- 
ever, it dissembled still, and as a 
pledge of its pacific intentions, it 
offered a sort of intervention which 
it is difficult to characterise; but 
which, considering only its apparent 
object, could be regarded only as 
idle and puerile. The emperor of 
Russia had caused passports to be 
demanded for one of his chamber- 
Jains, whom he had an intention 
‘of sending to Paris. The emperor 
-knéw not what were the views of the 
: ong of Petersburgh, they had 
er been communicated to him; 
| but always ready to seize on every 
| thing that could contribute to an 
| approximation, he had granted the 
‘passports without delay and without 
explanation. All Europe knows 
what was the reward of his de- 
ference. ‘The emperor learned after- 
Wards, by indirect ways, and also by 
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the reports that were circulated 
through Europe on the subject, that 
the design of the court of Russia had 
been, to try, by means of parleys, 
to introduce at Paris a very strange 
system of negotiation, by means of 
which she would, at the same time, 
have stipulated for England, from 
whom, as she said, she had full pow- 
ers, which proves how much England 
was sure of her, and have negotiated 
on her ownaccount. So that while 
nominally a mediator, she would 
have been in fact a party, and that by 
two different titles.—Such was the 
end of the intervention Russia had 
projected, and which she herself re- 
nounced, without doubt, because 
reflection made her feel the incon. 
venience of it. But it was precisely 
this same intervention which the 
good oflices of Austria had for their 
object to re-produce. It was not 
likely that France should have suf- 
fered herself to be placed in a situa- 
tion in which her real enemies, under 
the plausible.name of mediators, 
dared to flatter themselves with im- 
posing on her a hard and insulting 
law; but the cabinet of Vienna, 
perhaps without hoping that its good 
otlices would be accepted, found a 
great advantage in offering them, 
that of abusing France for a longer 
time, making France lose time, and 
gaining timeitself. At length throw- 
ing off the mask, Austria has, in a 
tardy answer, manifested, by her 
language, what she had announced 
by her preparations. ‘To the repre- 
sentations of France she has answer- 
ed by accusations, She has made 
herself the apologist of England, 
and announcing that she was open- 
ing her states to two Russian armies, 
she avowed openly the concert that 
exists between her and Russia in fa- 
vour of England. ‘This answer of 
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the court of Vienna, full at once of 
injurious allegations, of menaces, 
and of craft, tended naturally to 
excite the indignation of the empe- 
ror; but thinking that through 
those insults and threats he had a 
glance of some ideas which permitted 
him to hope, that an arrangement 
would be still possible, the emperor 
made his natural pride to yield to 
considerations all powerful over his 
heart. The interest of his people, 
that of his allies, and of Germany, 
which was going to become the the- 
atre of war; the desire, too, of doing 
a thing agreeable to a prince, who, 
repelling with an honourable con- 
stancy the insinuations, the instan- 
ces, the offer, so often repeated, of 
England, and those she had seduced, 
had shewn himself always ready to 
contribute by his good oflices, either 
to the re-establishment or the main- 
tenance of peace; all these motives 


Jed the emperor to make his just re- 


flections. He determined to demand 
of the court of Vienna explanations, 
which should make known the basis 
upon which negociations could be 
carried on. He ordered the minister 
of foreign relations to prepare a note 
to this etfect. ‘The courier who was 
to be the bearer of it was on the 
point of setting out, when the em- 
peror was informed of the invasion 
of Bavaria. The elector had been 
summoned to join his army to that 
of Austria, and, as if his anticipated 
refusal to make common cause with 
Austria, from which he never recéiv- 
ed but evil, against France, from 
which he never received but good, 
could have been to the court of Vi- 
enna a just motive for war, the Aus- 
trian army, without any previous 
declaration, in contempt of the du- 
ties which his situation of emperor 
of Germany imposes on the emperor 
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of Austria, in contempt of the Ger- 
manic constitution, of the Germanic 
empire itself ; in contempt, in fine, 
of all the most sacred rights, passed 
the Inn, and overrun Bavaria in 
profound peace.—After such an act 
of the court of Vienna, the emperor 
could have no longer any thing to 
demand of it. It became evident, 
that even this congress proposed, 
with a tone so imperious, and with 
views so visibly hostile to France, 
was but a new snare for its good 
faith : that Austria irrevocably de- 
termined on war, would not return 
to its pacific ideas, and that she was 
not even free to return to them. 
The course of exchange at all places 
proved evidently, that a part of the 
sums granted to the English minister 
to answer his purposes on the con- 
tinent, had reached its destination ; 
and the power which had so barter- — 
ed its alliance, could no longer spare 
the blood of its people, the price of ~ 
which it had received. All farther 
explanation with the court of Vien- — 
na having thus become impossible, — 
the appeal to arms is the only re- — 
source compatible with honour. Let 
England applaud herself for having 
at length found allies ; let her re- — 
joice that blood is about to flow over — 
the continent; Ict her flatter herself — 
that her blood will be spared; let her — 
hope to find safety in the discord of — 
other states ; her joy will be of short — 
duration; her hope will be vain, and — 
the day is not far distant when the — 
rights of nations will at length be ae — 
venged, The emperor, obliged to repel — 
an unjust aggression, which he had in ~ 
vain exerted himself to prevent, has — 
been obliged to suspend the execu~ — 
tion of his first designs. He has — 
withdrawn from the borders of the 
ocean those veteran bands, se often 
victorious, and he marches at their 
head. 
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head. He will not lay down his 
aris till he has obtained full and en- 
tire satisfaction, and complete secu- 
rity, as well for his own dominions 
as those of his allies. 


Speech of the Emperor Napoleon, 
to the French Senate. September 
23, 1805. 


Under the existing circumstances 
of Europe, I feel it an urgent duty 
to appear among you, and to make 
’ you fully acquainted with my senti- 
ments.—I am just leaving my capi- 
tal, in order to place myself at the 
head of the army, to carry speedy 
succours to my allies, and to protect 
the dearestinterests of my people.— 
The wishes of the eternal encmies 
of the continent are accomplished : 
war has commenced in the midst of 
Germany ; Austria and Russia have 
united with England ; and our ge- 
neration is again involved in all the 
calamities of war. Buta very few 
days ago I still cherished a hope that 
peace would not be disturbed. 
. Threats and outrages only shewed 
that they could make no impression 
upon me; but the Austrians have 
passed the Inn ; Munich is invaded ; 
the elector of Bavaria is driven from 
his capital; all my hopes are there- 
fore vanished.—Such is the moment 
that has unveiled the mischievous 
machinations of the enemies of the 
continent. They are still alarmed at 
the manifestations I have made of my 
deep and determined desire for peace. 
They are apprehensive that Austria, 
at the aspect of the gulph they had 
prepared to swallow her, might 
listen anew to the dictates of justice 
and moderation ; they have hurricd 
her into a war. I tremble at the 
idea of the blood that must be spilt 
in Europe ; but the French name 
_ will emerge with renovated and in- 
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creased lustre.—Senators, when, at 
your desire, at the call of the whole 

of the French people, I placed upon * 
my head the imperial crown, I re- 

ceived from you, from every citizen, 

the solemn promise to maintain its 

honour pure and unsullied. My 

people have on every occasion af- 

forded me proofs of their confidence 

and affection ; they will fly to the 
banners of their emperor, and of his 

army, who, in a few days, will have 
passed over the frontiers.—Magis- 
trates, soldiers, citizens, alk are re- 

solved to rescue the country frem 
the influence of England, who, if 
she prevailed, would grant us only 
a peace marked with ignominy and 
shame; and of which the principal 
conditions would be to burn our 
fleets, to shut up our ports, and to 
extinguish our industry.——What 
promises I have made to the French 
people, I have fulfilled. The French 
people, on their part, have entered 

into no engagement with me which 
they have not more than performed. 
At amoment so important for their 
glory and for mine, they will persist 
in asserting the name of the great 
people, a name with which I greet- © 
ed them in the midst of the fields of 
death and of glory.—Frenchmen, 
your emperor will discharge his du- 
ty ; my soldiers will do theirs; you 
will also discharge yours. 


aaa 


Proclamation of the Emperor Napo- 
leon to the French army. Dated 
Strasburgh, Sept. 29, 1805- 


Soldiers,—The war of the third 
coalition has begun. The Austrian 
army has passed the Inn, vio- 
Jated * treaties, and has attacked 
and driven our ally from his capi- 
tal. You yourselves have been 
compelled to advance by forced 
Uu2 marches 
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marches to the defence of our fron- 
tiers. Already you have passed the 
Rhine. We will not again make 
peace without a sufficient guaran- 
tee. Our policy shall no more give 
way to our generosity. Soldiers, 
your emperor is in the midst of you, 
you are only the advanced guard of 
a great people. If it should be ne- 
cessary, they will all rise at my 
voice to confound and dissolye this 
new league which has been formed 
by the hatred and the gold of Eng- 
land, But, soldiers, we shall have 
forced marches to make, fatigues 
and privations of every kind to en- 
dure. Whatever obstacles may be 
opposed to us, we will overcome 
them, and we shall take no rest un- 
til we have planted our eagles on 
the territory of our enemies, 
(Signed) Napoleon. 
By order of his majesty, the major- 
general of the grand army. 
Berthier. 


Proclamation transmitted by General 
Massena to the French Army of 
Italy. Dated Sept. 10, 1805. 


Soldiers of thearmy of Italy,— 
His majesty the emperor and king 
has nominated me your general in 
chief. It is pleasing to me again 
to behold my former companions 
in arms, and to find them still ac- 
tuated by the same sentiments, the 
same attachment to discipline, aud 
devotion to their duty, for which I 
have ever known them distinguished. 
I shall uniformly address them in 
this language: and I love to believe 
they well know how to answer it if 
political circumstances oblige his 
majesty, the emperor and king, to 
give the signal for war, notwith- 
standing the desire he has constantly 
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fate, both in prosperity and ad- 


manifested to maintain peace. Sol- 
diers! you will remember that you 
are ona field of baitle illustrious by 
his victories, and that every step we 
shall find traces of his magnanimity 
and genius. L replace at your heada 
general distinguished by his ser- 


vices. He is called to another des- 
tinafion, where doubtless your 
wishes will accompany him. Sol- 


dives! on whatever theatre his im- 
perial majesty places us, let. us jus- 
tify his choice, and let us entertain 
bat one thought; our country, and 
emperor.—The marshal of the em- 
pire, general-in-chief, | (Signed) 
Massena. 


Address of the Archduke Charles on 
taking the Command of his Army. 
Dated Padua, Sept. 21, 1805. 


On my arrival no business presses 
more upon me, than to inform the 
army that | am again at its head, and 
have taken the command upoume. [ 
hope, from the recollection af for- 
mer occurrences, so glorious for his 
majesty’s arms, that if war should 
be inevitable, contrary to his ma- 
jesty’s sincere desire, 1 shail still 
find in the army that ancient spirit 
cf confidence and perseverance, that 
unshaken steadiness ia danger, that 
obedient bravery, and (1 cannot 
mention it without being sensib! 
ailected) that attachment to my per- 
son, and confidence in me, by which 
the most memorable days of my 
life have been distinguished, and 
which have Jed to actions for the 
welfare of the monarchy, that can 
never be forgotten. ©! doubt not 
but the army will remember, at 
every period of my life, the care and 
attachment with which [ shared its 
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versity.— Above all things I recom- 
mend the commanders of large or 
small bodies, to instil into the troops 
the true military virtues; a strict 
discipline, patience, obedience, ard 
continence. The spirit of discon- 
tent, obstinacy, stubborness, drink- 
ing, and gambling, as well as every 
species of vice which undermine 
men’s morals, must be extirpated in 
the army ; and [ shall seriously hold 
the commanders responsible for the 
observance of this exhortation. 
That the business at head-quarters 
may be managed according to a set- 
tled plan, I have divided the whole 
administration into four parts, each 
of which is to have its separate 
functions. 


_ Proceeding of the Extraordinary 
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Meeting of the Conservative Sen- 
ale ef rance. Oct. 24th, 1805, 


At one o'clock this day'the mem- 
bers of the conservative senate met, 
in virtue of a convocation extraor- 
dinary, ordered by his highness 
prince Joseph, grand elector. His 
imperia! highness prince Louis, con- 
stable ; his serene highness the arch- 
chancellor of the empire and some 
of the ministers were present at 
the sitting. it was opened under 
the presidency of the grand elector, 
with the following speech, pronoun- 
ced by his highness: ‘* Senators, in 
the midst of his triumphs his majes- 
ty has felt the necessity of giving to 
the senate a new proof of his es- 


teem; it is the object of the mes- 


Sage which his majesty has ordered 
me to submit to you. You will 
perceive, gentlemen, that his ma- 
jesty is impatient that the French 
youth should take their share of the 
fresh successes which await him, 
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But already our young conscrips 
are in motion ; they are setting out, 
or have already done so, All pas 
rents know, that when their chil- 
dren go to the grand army, they go 
to place themselves under the shield 
of the common father of the French, 
who is more sparing of their blood 
than he is anxious for glory. The 
emperor and his army have exceeded. 
the hopes of the nation; Ihave the. 
happiness of informing you, that it 
answers, in a manner worthy of it, 
the glorious invitation of its chief.’” 
The message of the emperor and 
king, which his imperial highness 
read to the meeting, is expressed in 
tke following manner: ‘ Senators, 
I send you 40 stand of colours, 
which my army has conquered in 
the diiferent actions which took 
place since that at Wertingen. It 
is a homage which I and my army 
pay to the sages of the empire; it 
is an offering made by children to 
their fathers: senators, accepi it as 
a proof of my satisfaction for the 
manner in which you have always 
assisted me in the most important 
concerns of the empire. And you, 
Frenchmen, cause your brothers to 
march ; let them hasten to combat 
by our sides, in order that, without 
shedding of blood, without extraore 
dinary exertion, we may repel far 
from us all the armies created by 
the gold of England, and over. 
whelm with confusion the allies of 
the oppressors of the seas. Sena- 
tors, a month is not yet elapsed 
since I told you that your emperor 
and his army would do their duty. 
—1I am impatient to say, that my 
people have done their’s. Since [ 
began the campaign I have dispersed 
an army of 100,000 men: I have 
almost taken the half of them pri- 
soners; the rest are killed, wound- 
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ed, or deserted, and reduced to the 
greatest consternation. These bril- 
liant successes 1 owe to the affection 
of my soldiers—to their patience in 
supporting fatigue. I have only 
Jost 1500 men in killed and wound- 
ed. Senators, the first object of the 
war is already fulfilled. ‘The elector 
of Bavaria is re-established on his 
throne. The unjust aggressors have 
been struck, as if by lightning ; 
and, with the help of God, I hope, 
in a short space of time, to be able 
to triumph over my other enemies. 
—TFrom my imperial camp at El- 
chingen, Oct. 18th. 
(Signed) Napoleon.” 
{ By order of his imperial highness, 
the 6th bulletin of the grand army 
was then read, with the articles of 
the capitulation of Ulm.—A mem- 
ber proposed, in a short speech, 
that five members should be ap- 
pointed to prepare an address to his 
majesty, to be presented to him by 
one of the members of the committee 
of the senate and three other sena- 
tors. Senators Lacepede, Clement 
de-Ris, and Francois (de Neufcha- 
teau), with his imperial highness 
prince Louis, and his serene high- 
ness the prince arch-chancellor of 
the empire, were appointed to pre- 
pare the same; and a deputation, 
consisting of Colaud, one of the 
secretaries, St. Suzanne, Monge, 
and Garnier Laboissiere, were cho- 
sen by ballot to present it to the 
emperor. | 


Capitulation of Ulm, occupied by the 
Troops of his Majesty the Emperor 
of Austria and King of Hungary, 
to the Army of his Majesty the 
Emperor of L'rance and King of 
Italy. 
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We, Alex. Berthier, marshal of 


the empire, and field marshal baron 
Mack, &c. have agreed upon the 
following articles: Art. I. The city 
of Ulm shall be surrendered to the 
French army, with all the maga- 
zines and artillery.—Answer: The 
half of the field artillery shall be re- 
tained by the Austrian troops. Re- 
fused.— IL. The garrison shall march 
out, with all the honours of war, 
and after filing off, lay down their 
arms. The field officers shall be 
sent, on their parole of honour, to 
Austria, and the soldiers and subal- 
terns shall be sent into France, 
where they shall remain until they 
are exchanged. Answer: The whole 
shall be sent into Austria, under 
condition of not serving against 
France until they are exchanged. 
Refused.—III. ‘The officers and 
soldiers shall retain all the effects 
belonging to them. Answer: And 
also the regimental chests. Agreed 
to.—IV. The sick and wounded 
Austrians shall be treated in the 
same manner as the French sick and 
wounded. Answer: We know the 
generosity and humanity of the 
French.—V. If, nevertheless, there 
should appear by noon of the 25th 
Oct. 1805, an army capable of rais~ 
ing the blockade of Ulm, the gar- 
rison of this fortress. shall in that 
case be released from the present 
capitulation, and at liberty to act 
as it may think fit. Answer: If 
the blockade of Ulm should be raised 
by an Austrian or Russian army 
before midnight of the 25th Oct, 
on whatever side, or at whatever 
gate it shall happen to be, the gar- 
rison shall freely depart with their 
arms, artillery, and cavalry, to join 
the troops which may have raised 
the blockade. Agreed to.—VI. 
One of the gates of Ulm (that of 

Stutgard) 
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Stutgard) shall be given up to the 
French army at 7 o’clock to-mor- 
row, as also quarters sufficient for 
the accommodation of one brigade. 
Answer: Yes.—VII. That the 
French army shall be put in posses- 
sion of the grand bridge over the 
Danube, and also have a free commu- 
nication between both banks. An- 
swer: The bridge is burnt down, 
but all possible means shall be taken 
to re-build it—VIII. The service 
shall be regulated so as to prevent 
any disturbance, and to maintain 
the best understanding. Answer: 
_ The French and Austrian discipline 
afford the firmest guarantee in this 
respect.—IX. All the cavalry, ar- 
tillery, and waggon horses, belong- 
- ing to the emperor of Austria and 
king of Hungary, shall be given up 
to the French army.—X. The ist, 
2d, 3d, 4th, and 9th articles shall 
not be carried into execution until 
it please the commander in chief of 
the Austrian troops; provided ne- 
vertheless, that the period of execu- 
tion shall not be later than twelve 
_ at noon of the 25th of Oct. 1805: 
_ and, if by that time an army should 
make its appearance, in sufficient 
_ force to raise the blockade, the gar- 
rison shall, conformably to Art. V. 
be at liberty to act as they may 
think proper.—Done in duplicate 
at Ulm, 17th Oct. 1805. 
(Signed) Marshal Berthier, 
Mack. 


Proclamation of the Emperor Na- 
poleon to the Soldiers of the Grand 
Army. Dated Elchingen. From 
the Imperial Head-quarters, Oct. 
Q1st, 1805. 


* Soldiers of the grand army.—TIn 
15 days we have made a campaign. 
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What we proposed is accomplished. 
We have chased the troops of the 
house of Austria from Bavaria, and 
re-establised our ally in the sove- 
reignty of his states. hat army, 
which, with equal ostentation and 
impudence, came to place _ itself 
upon our frontiers, is annihilated. 
What signifies it to England? Her 
object is accomplished. Weare no 
longer at Boulogne, and her subsidy 
will be neither more nor less. Of 
100,000 men which composed that 
army, 60,000 are prisoners: they 
will go to re-place our conscripts in 
the labours of our fields ; 200 pieces 
of cannon, all the park, 90 colours, 
all the generals, are in our power. 
Not 15,000 men of that army have 
escaped. Soldiers, I had announced 
to you a great battle: but thanks 
to the bad combinations of the ene- 
my, I have been able to obtain the 
same success without running any 
risk ; and, what is unexampled in 
the history of nations, so great a 
result has not weakened us above 
1500 men hors de combat.—Soldiers, 
this success is due to your boundless 
confidence in your emperor, to your 
patience in enduring fatigues and 
privations of every kind, and to 
your rare intrepidity.— But we shall 
not stop here: you are impztient 
to commence a second campaign. 
We shall make that Russian army, 
which the gold of England has 
transported from the extremities of 
the universe, undergo the same fate, 
—To this combat is more especially 
attached the honour of the infantry ; 
it is here that is to be decided, for 
the second time, that question which 
has already been decided in Swit- 
zerland and in Holland—Whether 
the French infantry be the first or 
the second,in Europe? There are 
among them no generals against 
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whom I can have any glory to ac- 
quire: all my care shall be to obiain 
victory with the least effusion of 
blood: my soldiers are my children. 


Elchingen. From my Imperial Camp, 
91st Oct. 1805. Napoleon, Em- 
peror of the French and King of 
Italy. 


Considering that the grand army 
hus obtained, by its courage and its 
devotion, results which could not be 
hoped for but after a campaign ; 
and wishing to give it a proof of 
our imperial satisfaction, we have 
decreed and decree as follows: 
Art. I. ‘The month Vendemair, 
year 14, shall be reckoned as a 
campaign to all the individuals com- 
posing the grandarmy. This month 
shall be so charged to the state in 
the valuation of subsistence and mi- 
litary services. II. Our ministers 
of war, and of the public treasury, 
are charged with the execution of 
this decree. 


(Signed) Napoleon. 


Elchingen. From my bmperial Camp, 
21st Oct. 1805. Napoleon, Em- 
peror of the French and King of 
lialy. 


We have decreed and decree as 
follows: Art. I. Possession shail be 
taken of all the estates of the house 
of Austria in Suabia. If. The 
war contributions which shall be 

' there levied, as well as the ordinary 
contributions, shall go to the army. 
All the magazines which shall be 
taken from the enemy, excepting 
the magazines of artillery and pro- 
visions, shall also go to their ac- 
evuunt. Each sbhll have a share in 
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these contributions proportionate to 
his pay. II}. The private contri- 
‘butions which shall be levied, or the 
objects which shall be taken from 
the magazines of the enemy, shalt 
be restored to the general mass ; no 
one being to profit by the right of 
war to the injury of the general mass 
of the army. 1¥V. A treasurer and 
director-general shall be immedi- 
ately appointed, who shall reiider a 
monthly account to a council of ad- 
ministration of the army, of the 
contributions that shall be raised. 
‘The state of it shall be published 
with its division. V. The subsis- 
tence shall be punctually paid from 
the funds of our imperial treasury. 
VI. Our minister of war is charged 
with the execution of this decree. 
(Signed) Napoleon, 


Treaty between the Emperor of France 
and the King of Naples. Made at 
Paris thé 21st of September, and 
ratified at Portici, thé 8th af Octo- 
ber, 1805. 


Tis majesty the king of the Two 


Sicitics and his majesty the emperor, 


of the French and king of Ltaly, 
wishing to provent, by the relations 
of amity which unite them, their 
states from being commised by the 
events of a war, whose evils it is their 
wish to diminish, by restricting as 
much as isin them the theatre of 
present hostilities, have named for 
their plenipotentiaries—his majes- 
ty the king of the Two Sicilies, his 
excellency “the marquis de Gallo, his 
ambassador at “Paris, both to the em- 
peror of the French and the king of 


Italy, aud his majesty the emperor, _ 


his excellency C, M. Talleyrand, 
minister’ for foreign affairs, who, 
after having exchanged their full 


powers, © 
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powers, have consented sud spe raté 
to what follows :—Art.]. His ma- 
jesty the king of the two Sicilies 
promises to remain neutral during 
the course of the present war be- 
tween France on the one part, and 
England, Austria, Russia, and all 
the Belligerent powers on the other 
part. Iie engages to repulse, by 
force, and by the employment of all 
his means, every attempt made upon 
the rights and duties of neutrality. 
~ If. In consequence of that engage- 
ment, his majesty the king of the 
two Sicilies will not permit any bo- 
dy of troops belonging to any Belli- 
 gérent power to land or penetrate 
upon any part of his territory, and 
engages to observe, both by sea and 
_ land, and in the police of his ports, 
__ the principles and laws of the strict- 
est neutrality. III. Moreover, his 
_ Majesty engages not to confide the 
_ command of his armies and places 
_ to any Russian officer, Austrian, or 
_ other belonging to other Beiligerent 
powers.—The French emigrants are 
included in the same exclusion. IV. 
His majesty the king of the two Si- 
_cilies- engages not to permit any 
squadron belonging to the Bellige- 
rent powers to enter his ports. V. 
\ His majesty the emperor of the 
- French, confiding in the engage- 
_ ments and promises herein expressed, 
_ consents to order the evacuation of 
the kingdom of Naples by his 
_ troops. ‘This evacuation shall be 
entirely completed within a month 
after the ratifications shail have been 
| exchanged; at the same time the 
_ military places and posts shall be 
delivered up to the officers of his 
_ majesty the king of the two Sicilies 
| inthe state in which they were found, 
_and it is agreed, that, in the month 
_ occupied by these operations, the 
_ French army shall be maintained 
* 9 
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and treated as it had been previous- 
ly.—His majesty the emperor of the 
French further engages to recognize 
the neutrality of the kingdom of the 
two Sicilies, as well by land as by 
sea, during the existence of the pre- 
sent war.—The ratifications of the 
present treaty shall be exchanged as 
speedily as possible. Made at Paris, 
21st Sept. 1805. 
(Signed) the Marquis de Gallo, 
Ch. Mau. Talleyrand. 
Ratified at Portici, the 8th Oct. 
1805. 
(Signed) Ferdinand. — 
Tommaso Ferras. 


Proclamation of the Emperor Napo- 
leon to the Wrench Army, after the 
Battle of Austerlitz. 


Soldiers,—I am satisfied with you. 
{n the battle of Austerlitz, you have 
justified what | expected from your 
intrepidify. You have covered your- 
Selves with eternal glory. An army 
of 100,000 men, which was com- 
manded by the emperors of Russia 
and Austria, has been, in less than 
four hours, either cut off or dis- 
persed. What escaped your swords 
have thrown themselves into the 
Jakes.—Forty stand of colours, the 
standards of the Russian imperial 
guard, 120 pieces of cannon, twenty 
generals, and above 30,000 prison. 
ers, are the fruits of this ever-me- 
morable batile.—That infantry, so 
celebrated, and superior to you in 
numbers, has proved unable to resist 
your charge, and, henceforth, you 
have no rivals to fear.—Thus, in 
less than two months, the third co- 
alition is conquered and dissolved. 
Peace cannot be at a great distance; 
but as I promised to my people, be- 
fore crossing the Rhine, I will con- 
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clude it only upon terms consistent 
with my pledge, and which shall se- 
cure not only the indemnification, 
but the reward, of my allies. —Sol- 
diers! When the French people 
placed the imperial crown upon my 
head, I trusted to you to enable me 
to maintain it in that high splendour 
of glory, which alone could give it 
value in my estimation, but at that 
moment our enemies entertained the 
design to tarnish and degrade it ; 
and the iron ‘crown, which was 
gained by the blood of so many 
Frenchmen, they would have com- 
pelled me to place on the head*of 
my bitterest foe; an extravagant 
and foolish proposal, which you 
have brought to nought, on the an- 
niversary of your emperor’s corona- 
tion. You have taught them, that 
it is easier for them to defy and to 
threaten, than to subdue us.—Sol- 
diers! When every thing necessary 
to the security, the happiness, and 
prosperity of our country has been 
achieved, will | return you my thanks 
in France. Then will you be 
the objects of my tenderest care. 
My people will receive you with 
rapture and joy. To say to me— 
¢ I was in the battle of Austerlitz,’ 
will be enough to authorize the re- 
ply—‘ That is a brave man.’ 
(Signed) Napoleon. 
Head-quarters at Austerlitz, Dec. 
3d, 1805. 


Circular™Letter to the Bishops and 
Presidents of the Consistory. Daicd 
Austerlitz, Dec. 3. 


The signal victory which has at- 
tended our arms over the combined 
armies of Russia and Austria, com- 
manded by the emperors of Austria 
and Russia in person, is a visible 
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proof of the protection of God, and 
requires that solemn thanksgiving be 
celebrated throughout the whole ex- 
tent of our empire.—We hope, that 
such marked successes as those we 
have obtained at Austerlitz, will in- 
duce our enemies at length to give 
up the perfidious councils of England, 
the only means that can insure peace 
to the continent.—Upon receipt of 
these presents, you will, according 
to custom, sing a Te Deum; at which 
it is our intention that all the con- 


stituted authorities, and our people, 


assist. This being the whole object 
of our letter, we pray God to have 
you in his holy keeping. 

(Signed ) 
Bishop of the diocese of. 


Napoleon. 


Armistice concluded between their Ma- 
jesties the Emperors of the Frenck 
and Austria. Done at Austerlitz, 
Dec. 6th, 1805. 


His majesty the emperor of the 
French, and his majesty the emper- 
or of Germany, being desirous of 
coming to definitive negotiations, in 
order to put an end to a war which 
has devastated both their dominions, 
have previously agreed upon an ars 
mistice, to exist till the conclusion 
of a definitive peace, or the rupture 
of the negotiations. In the latter 
case, hostilities shall not re-come 
mence within fourteen days; and 
the cessation of the armistice shall 
then be announced to the plenipe- 
tentiaries of both powers, at the 


head-quarters of their respective ar- | 


mies.—Art. [. The line of both 
armies shall be in Moravia, the cir- 
cle of Iglau, the circle of Znaim, 
the circle of Brunn, a part of the 
circle of Olmutz, upon the right 
bank of the little river of ae 
a, 
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ka, before Prostnitz, to the spot 
where that river discharges itself in- 
to the Marck ; and the right bank 
of the Marck to the junction of that 
river with the Danube, Presburg 
being included. No French nor 

_ Austrian troops shall, on any occa- 
sion, be stationed within five or six 
leagues of Halitch, upon the right 
- bank of the Marck. Further, the 
line of both armies shall include in 
the territory to be occupied by the 
_ French army, all Upper and Lower 
Austria, Tyrol, the state of Venice, 
Carinthia, Styria, Carniola, the 
- eounty of Goritz and Istria, and 
lastly in Bohemia, the circle of Mon- 
tabor, and the whole space to the 
| eastward, from Tabor to Lintz.— 
‘Art. Il. The Russian army shall 
evacuate the Austrian states, with 
| Austrian Poland, viz. Moravia and 
Hungary, within the period of fif- 
teen days, and Gallicia within a 
| month. ‘The routes shall be prescrib- 
| éd to the Russian army, that it may 
be always known where they are, 
‘as well as to prevent any misunder- 
 standing.—Art. ILI. There shall be 
Bo levy en mass, or insurrection in 
Hungary, nor any extraordinary re- 
_ eruiting for troops in Bohemia, nor 
_ Shall any foreign army be permitted 
to enter the territory of the house 
of Austria. The negotiations for 
both powers shall meet at Nichols- 
‘burg, for the immediate commence- 
‘ment of negotiations, in order to 
effect, without delay, the re-estab- 
_ shment of peace and a good under- 
| ding between the two emperors. 
_ Phe duplicates of this instrument are 
hereby signed by us, marshal Ber- 
thier, minister of war, major-gene- 
_ fal of the grand army, plenipotenti- 
ary of his majesty the emperor of 
‘the French and king of Italy, and 
prince John of Lichgenstein, licute- 
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nant-general and plenipotentiary to 
his majesty the emperor of Austria, 
king of Hungary, &c. 
Marshal Berthier. 
J. Prince of Lichtenstein, 
lieutenant-general. 


Proclamation issued by the Emperor 
Napoleon, on the Night of the 
Battle of Austerlitz. Dated, head- 
guarters, December 2,ten o’Clock 
at Night. ‘ 


Soldiers of the grand army! 
Even at this hour—before this great 
day shall pass away, and be lost in 
the ocean of eternity, your emperor 
must address you, and express how 
much he is satisfied with the con- 
duct of all those who have had the 
good fortune to combat in this me- 
morable battle.—Soldiers! you are 
the first warriors in the world. The 
recollection of this day, and of your 
deeds, will be eternal! Thousands 
of ages hereafter—so long as the 
events of the universe continue to 
be related—will it be told that a 
Russian army of seventy-six thou- 
sand men, hired by the gold of Eng- 
land, was annihilated by you on the 
plains of Olmutz. The miserable 
remains of that army, upon which 
the commercial spirit of a despicable 
nation had placed its Jast hope, are 
in flight, and hasten to make known 
to the savage iuhabitants of the north ~ 
what the French are capable of per- 
forming; they will likewise tell them, 
that after having destroyed the Aus- 
trian army at Ulm, you saidto Vienna, 
‘ that army is no more!’ To Peters- 
burgh you shall also say, * the empe- 
rorAlexander has no longeran army! 
Soldiers of the grand army! Four 
months have not elapsed since your 
emperor spoke thus to you at Bou- 
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logne, § We march to dissolve a 
coalition, formed by the gold and in- 
trigues of England :’ And the result 
has been the overthrow of 300,000 
soldiers, and of two great monarchies, 
Soldiers! you are worthy of immor- 
tality—What will your relatives, 
what will every Frenchman say ? 
They can never cease to contemplate 
you with emotions of affection and 
admiration.—And when your work 
is completed, when you return to 
your own fire-sides, your families— 
all France will exclaim—** These 
*¢ are our brethren, the heroes of 
¢6 Olmutz, who, out of an army of 
76,000 men, made 10,000 pri- 
‘ soners, took 140 pieces of can- 
non, and left 26,000 men dead 
* on the field.” 

, Napoleon. 


+ 


Austria and France. Treaty of Peace 
between the Emperor of Germany 
and Austria, and the Emperor of 
the French. Done and signed at 
Preshurgh, December 26th, 1805. 


His majesty the emperor of Ger- 
many and Austria, and his majesty 
the emperor of the French, king of 
Italy, equaily animated with a desire 
io put an end to the calawities of 
war, have resolved to proceed with- 
out delay to the conclusion of a de- 
finitive treaty of peace, and have ia 
consequence named as plenipotenti- 
aries, to wit:—His majesty the em- 
peror of Germany and of Austria, 
the prince John of Lichtenstein, 
prince of the holy Roman -empire, 
grand cross of the military order of 
MariaTeresa, chamberlain, lieut.gen. 
of the armies of his said majesty the 
emperor of Germany and of Austria, 
and proprietor of a regiment of hus- 
sars; agd count Ignaz de Guylai, 
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commander of the military order of 
Maria Teresa, chamberlain of his 
said majesty the emperor of Germa- 
ny and Austria, lieutenant-general 
of his armies, and proprietor of a 
regiment of infantry; and his mas. 
jesty the emperor of France, king 
of Italy, Charles Maurice ‘Valley- 
rand Perigord, grand chamberlain, 
minister of the foreign relations of 
his said majesty the emperor of 
France and king of Italy, grand 
cordon of the legion of honour, and 
knight of the red and the black 
eagle of Prussia; who having ex- 
changed their full powers, have 
agreed as follows: Art. I. There 
shall be, from the date of this day, 
peace and friendship between his 
majesty the emperor of Germany 
and Austria, and his majesty the 
emperor of the Freuch, king of 
Italy, their heirs and successors, 
their states and subjects respectively, 
for ever-—II. France shall conti- 
nue to possess in property and sove- 
reignty the duchies, principalities, 
lordships and territories beyond the 
Alps, which were, before the present 
treaty, united and incorporated with 
the French empire, or governed by 
the laws and government of France. 
—IIl. His majesty the emperor of 
Germany and Austria, for himself, 
his heirs, and successors, recognizes 
the dispositions made by his majesty 
the emperor of France, king of 
Italy, relative to the principalities — 
of Lucca and Piombino.—lV. His ~ 
majesty the emperor of Germany 
‘and Austria renounces, as well for 
shimself, as for his heirs and succes- 
sors, that part of the states of the 
republic of Venice, ceded tohim by 
the treaties of Campo Formio and — 


Luneville, shall be united in perpe= 


tuity toe the kingdom of Italy.— 
V. His majesty the emperor of 
Germany 
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Germany and of Austria acknow- 
ledges his majesty the emperor of 
the French as king of Italy ; but it 
is agreed that, in conformity with 
the declaration made by his majesty 
the emperor of the French, at the 
moment when he took the crown of 
Jtaly, that as soon as the parties 
named in that declaration shall have 
fulfilled the conditions thercia ex- 
pressed, the crowns of France and 
Italy shall be separated for ever, 
and cannot in any case be united on 
' the same head. Uis majesty the 
emperor of Germany binds himself 
to acknowledge, on the separation, 
the successor his majesty the em- 
peror of the French shall appoint 
to himself as king of -Italy.—Vi. 
The present treaty of peace is de- 
clared to comprehend their most se- 
_ rene highnesses the electors of Ba- 
_ yaria, Wirtemberg, and Baden, and 
_ the Batavian republic, allies of his 
F _ Majesty the emperor of the French, 
_ in the present war.— VII. The élec: 
tors of Bavaria and Wirtemberg 
_ having taken the title of king, with. 
but ceasing nevertheless to belong 
_ to the Germanic confederation, his 
ety the emperor of Germany 
and Austria acknowledges them in 
that character.— VIII. Lis majesty 
_ the emperor of Germany and Aus- 
‘i tria, as well for himself, his heirs, 
and successors, as for the princes 
of his house, their heirs and suc- 
ont cessors respectively, renounces the 
principalities, lordships, domains, 
and territories, hereinafter speci- 
ie Cedes and abandons: to. his 
majesty the king of Bavaria, the 
_ margraviste of Burgau and its de- 
 pendencies, the principality of Eich- 
stadt, the part of the territory of 
Passau belonging to the elector of 
zburg, and situated between Bo- 
‘hemia, Austria, the Danube, and the 
Ton; the country of Tyrol, com- 
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prehending therein the principalities 
of Brixen and Botzen, the seven 
lordships of the Voralberg, with 
their detached dependencies, © the 
county of Hohenems, the county of 
Konigsegg, Rottensels, the lordships 
of Tetnany and Argen, and the town 
and territory of Lindau.—'lo his 
majesty the king of Wirtemberg, 
the five cities of the Danube, to wit: 
hingen, Munderkengen,: Rudlin- 
gen, Mengen, and Sulgaw, with. 
their dependencies, the city of Con- 
stance excepted, that part of the 
Brisgaw which extends in the pos- 
sessions of Wirtemberg, and situated 
to the east of a line, drawn from 
Schlegelberg to Molbach, and the 
towns and territories of Willengen 
and Brentingen, to his most serene 
highness the elector of Baden, the 
Brisgaw, (with the exception of the 
branch and separate portions above 
described), the Ortenaw and their 
dependencies, the city of Constance, 
and the commanding of Meinau.— 
The principalities, lordships, do- 
mains, and territories above men- 
tioned shall be possessed respective- 
ly by their majesties the kings of 
Bavaria and Wirtemberg, and by 
his most serene highness the elector 
of Baden, as well in paramount as 
in full property and sovereignty, in 
the same manner, by the same titles, 
and with the same rights and pre- 
rogatives, with which they were 
possessed by his majesty the emper- 
or of Germany and Austria, or the 
princes cf his house, and not other- 


of Germany and Austria, acknow- 
ledges-the debts contracted by the 
house of Austria, for the benefit of 
private persons and public establish. 
ments of the country, making at 
present an integraut part of the 
French empire ; and it is agreed that 
his said majesty shall remain free 

from 
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from all obligation, with respect to 
any debts whatsoever which the 
house of Austria may have contract- 
ed, on the ground of the possession, 
and of securities on the soil of the 
countries which it renounces by the 
present treaty.—X. The county of 
Salzburg, and of Berchtolsgaden, 
belonging to his royal and electoral 
highness prince Ferdinand, shall be 
incorporated with the empire of 
Austria; and his majesty the em- 
peror of Germany and Austria shall 
possess them in full property and 
sovereignty, but by the title of a 
dutchy only.— XI. His majesty the 
emperor of the French, king of 
Italy, engages himself to obtain, in 
favour of the archduke Ferdinand, 
elector of Salzburg, the cession by 
his majesty the king of Bavaria of 
the principality of Wurtzburg, such 
as it has been given to his said ma- 
jesty by the recess of the deputation 
of the Germanic empire, of the 25th 
February, 1803. The electoral title 
of his R. H. shall be transferred 
to this principality, which his R. H. 
shall possess in full property and 
sovercignty, in the same manner 
and on the same conditions that he 
‘possessed the electorate of Salzburg. 
Aud with respect to debts, it is 
agreed, that the new possessor shall 
stand charged. only with those debts 
résulting from loans formally agreed 
to by the states of thecountry, or the 
expences incurred for the effective 
administration, of the said country. 

—Xil. The dignity of grand mas- 
ter of the Teutonic order, its rigats, 
domains, and revenues, which, be- 
Jore the present war, were depen- 
deacies of Mergentheim, the chief 
place of the order; the other rights, 
domains, and revenues, which shall 
be found to belong to the grand 
mastership at the time af the ex. 
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change of the ratifications of the 
present treaty ; as well as the do. 
mains and reyenues in possession of 
which the said order shall be, at the 
same epoch, shall become hereditary 
in the person and descendants in the 
direct male line, according to the 
order of primogeniture, in which 
ever of the princes of the imperial 
house, as shall be appointed by his 
majesty the emperor of Germany 
and Austria. His majesty the em- 
peror Napoleon promises his good 
offices to obtain, as soon as possible, 
for his royal highness the archduke 
Ferdinand, a full and entire indem- 
nity in Germany.—His majesty the 
elector of Bavaria shall occupy the 
city of Augsburg and its territory, 
and unite them to his states, in full 
property and sovereignty. In the 
same manner the king of Wirtem- 
berg may occupy, unite to his states, 
and possess in full property and 
sovereignty, the county of, Born. 
dorff: and his majesty the emperor 
of Germany and Austria engages 
himself to give no opposition. 
XIV. Their majesties the kings of 
Bavaria and Wirtemberg, and his 
most serene highness the elector of 
Baden, shall enjoy oyer the territo- 
ries ceded, as well as over their an- 
cient estates, the plenitude of sove- 
reignty, and all the rights resulting 
from it, which have been guaran- 
teed to them by his majesty the em- 
peror of the Irench, king of Italy, 
in the same manner as his majesty 
the emperor of Germany and Aus- 
tria, and his majesty the king of 
Prussia, over their German states. 
His majesty the emperor of Germa- 
ny and Austria, both as chief of the’ 
empire, and as co-estates, engages 
himself not te oppose any obstacle 
to the execution of the acts which 
they may have made, or will make, iu 

eousequence.—_ 
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consequence.— XV. His majesty the 
emperor of Germany and Austria, 
as well for himself, his heirs and 
successors, as for the princes of his 
house; their heirs and successors, 
renownces all the rights, as well of 
sovereignty, as of paramount right 
to all pretensions whatsoever, actual 
or eventual, on all the states, with- 
out exception, of their majesties, 
the kings of Bavaria and Wirtem- 
berg, and of his most serene high- 
ness the elector of Baden, and gene- 
rally on all the states, domains, and 
territories: comprized in the circles 
of Bavaria, Franconia, and Suabia, 
as well as to every title, taken 
from the said domains and territo- 
ries: and reciprocally, all preten- 
sions actual or eventual, of the 
said states, to the charge of the 
house of Austria, or its princes, are, 
and shall be, for ever extinguished : 
nevertheless, the renunciations, con- 
tained in the present article, do not 
concern the properties, which are 
by the 11th article, or which shall 


__ be, by virtue of the 12th article 


above, conceded to their royal high- 
nesses the archdukes, named in the 
said articles—XVI. The titles of 
the domains and archives, the plans 


_ and maps of the different countries, 


i? 
4 


7 


the present treaty of peace; 


towns, and fortresses, ceded by the 


present treaty, shall be given up in 
_ the space of three months from the 


date of the exchange of the ratifica- 
tions, to the persons that shall have 
acquired the property of them. 
XVIL. His majesty the emperor Na- 
poleon guarantees the integrity of 


_ the empire of Austria in the state in 


which it shall be, in consequence of 
as 
well as the integrity of the possessi- 
ons of the princes of the house of 
- Austria, pointed out in the 11th and 
12th articles.—XVIM. The high 
contracting parties acknowledge the 
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independence of the Helvetic repub- 
lic, as established by the act of me- 
diation, as well as the independence 
of the Batavian republic—XIX. 
The prisoners of war made by 
France and her allies, from Austria, 
and by Austria from France and her 
allies, and who have not been yet 
restored, shall be restored within 40 
days from the date of the exchange 
of the ratifications of the present 
treaty.—XX. All commercial com- 
munications and relations are re-es- 
tablished, in the two countries, on 
the same footing as before the war.— 
XXI. His majesty the emperor of 
Germany and Austria, and his ma- 
jesty the emperor of the French, 
king of Italy, shall maintain between 
them the same ceremonial, as to 
rank and etiquette, as was observed 
before the present war.—XXII. 
Within five days from the exchange 
of the ratifications of the present 
treaty, the town of Presburg, and 
its environs, to the extent of six 
leagues, shall be evacuated. Ten 
days after the said exchange, the 
French and the troops of the allies 
of France shall evacuate Moravia, 
Bohemia, the Viertel Unter Vienner 
Wald, the Viertel Unter Manharts- 
ber, Hungary, and. the whole of 
Styria. In the ten following days, 
they shall evacuate the Viertel Vi- 
enner Wald, and the Viertel Ober 
Manhartsberg ; and finally, in the. 
space of two months from the ex- 
change of the ratifications, the 
French troops, and the troops of 
the allies of France, shall evacuate 
the whole of the hereditary states 
of his majesty the emperor of Ger- 
many and of Austria, with the ex. 
ception of the place of Brannau, 
which shall remain for one month 
at the disposal of his majesty the 
emperor of the French, king of Ita. 
ly, as a place of depot for the sick 

and 
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and for the artillery.— No requisi- 
tion, of whatever nature, shall be 
made of the inhabitants during that 
month. Butitis agreed, that, at the 
expiration of the said month, no 
corps whatever of Austrian troops 
can be stationed or introduced with- 
ia a circuit of six leagues around the 
said place of Brannau. ft isin like 
manner agreed, that each of ‘the 
places which are to be successively 
evacuated by the French troops, 
within the times above-mentioned, 
shall not be taken possession of by 
the Austrian troops, till eight and 
forty hours after the evacuation. 
kt is also agreed, that the magazines 
Jeft by the French army, in the 
places which they shall successively 
evacuate shall remain at its dispo- 
sal; and that the high contracting 
parties shall make an arrangement 
relative t6 all contributions of war 
whatsoever, imposed on the different 
hereditary states, occupied by tke 
French army, an arrangement in 
virtuc of which, the raising of the 
said contributions shall entirely 
eease from the day of the exchange 
of the ratifications, The French 
army shall draw its provisions and 
its sustenance frot its own maga- 
zines, established on the routes by 
which it is to procecd.—XXIIF. 
Immediately. after the exchange of 
the ratification of the present treaty, 
commissaries shall be named on both 
sides, to give up and to receive, in 
the names of their respective sove- 
reigns, all parts of the Venetian ter- 
ritorv, not occupicd by te troops 
of his majesty the emperer of the 
French aud king of italy. The 
city of Venice, the Langues, and 
the possessions of Terra Firma, shall 
be given up in the space of fifteen 

days: Venetian Istria, and Dalma- 
tia, the months of the Cattaro, the 
Venetian Isles in the Adriatic, and 
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all the places and forts which they 
contain, in the space of six weeks 
from the exchange of the ratifica- 
tions. The respective commissarics 
will take care that the separation of 
the artillery belonging to the repub- 
lic of Venice, from the Austrian ar- 
tillery, be exactiy made, the former 
being to remain entirely to the king- 
dom of Italy. They will determine 
by a mutual agreement the kind and 
nature of the objects, which being 
the property of the eniperor of Gev 
many and of Austria, are conse- 
quently to remain at his disposal. 
They will agree either on the sale 
to the kingdom of Italy, ef the ob- 
jects above mentioned, or the ex. 
change for an equivalent quantity 
of artillery, or other objects of the 
same, or a diferent nature, which 
shall have been Jeft by the French 
arinies in the hereditary states. 
Every facility and every assistance 
shall be given to the Austrian troops, 
and to the civil and military admi- 
nistrations, to return into the Aus- 
trian states by the most convenient 
and sure ways, as well as to the con- 
veyance of the imperial artillery, 
the naval and military magazines, 
and other objects which are not 
comprehended in the stipulations of 
sale or exchange which may be made, 
—XXIV. The ratifications of the 
present treaty shall be exchanged 
within the space of eight days, or 
sooner if possible.— Done and sign- 
ed at Presburgh, the 25th of Dee, 
1805. (Signed) 
Ch. Maur. Talleyrand. (L.S.) 
John Prince of Lichtenstein. (L 8.) 
(Signed) 
Ignaz, Count de Guylai. 
We have approved, and do ap- 
prove the above treaty, in all and 
each of its articles therein contain- 
ed; we declare, that it is accept. 
ed, ratified, and contirmed; and we — 
promise — 
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‘promise, that it shall be inviolably 
observed. In faith of which, we 
have given these presents, signed 
with our hand, countersigned and 
sealed with our imperial seal. At 


December, 1805. By the emperor, 
Napoleon, he minister sec. of 
state, H.&%. Maret. The minister 
of foreign relations, Ch. Maur. 
Talleyrand. 


New Constitution of Holland.—The 
Sollowing is a Sketch of the Plan 
of the New Constitution of Hol- 
land, and an Account of the suc- 
cessive Proceedings relative lo the 

Adoption of the said Plan, 


heal Hague, March 15th, 1805. 
_ This day the legislative body re- 
ceived, from the state direétory, a 
_ note containing the following pro- 
positions :—1. That the plan of the 
_ Batavian Constitution (inserted in 
that note, and of which an abstract 
is given below) shall be proposed to 
the Batavian people, for their ap- 
probation or rejection: and, 2. 
That it be proposed to the Batavian 
people, at the same time, to appoint, 
im the event of their adopting this 
constitution, Rutger Jan Schimmel- 
ck, first pensionary of the 
ouncil, with such powers a8 are 
ore fully stated in the said pro- 
gal: and, 3. That both the above 
hall be proposed to the Batavian 
pple, in conformity to the pre- 
‘iptions published Sept. 14, 1801. 
said note was, by the legislative 
» referred to citizens Vander- 
en, Van Hoof, Van Khemen, 
us, De Crane, Repelacr Van 
cenisse, De Joncheere, De Sit- 
,and De Lange Van Wyngzer- 
to take it into consideration, 
ov, ALVII. 


the palace of Schoenbrunn, 27th of, 
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and to report their opinion to the 
assembly? 

The plan is divided into eighty- 
seven articles. Articles Lto 9, in» 
clusive, contain general regulations : 
by articles 10 to 14, the territorial 
division of the republic is fixed, 
which is to be comprised, as hitherto, 
in eight departments, subdivided 
into districts, ‘The exercise of the 
right to vote is to remain provi- 
sionally upon the present footing. 
No clergyman of any persuasion 
can be elected to any political of- 
fice, and military persons are not to 
vote, but at the place of their fixed 
habitation, separate from that where 
they are in garrison. Articles 15 
to 37 treat of the legislative body, 
which is to be styled their high 
mightinesses, representing the Bata- 
vian commonwealth : the assembly is 
to be addressed, high and mighty 
lords. ‘hig assembly, with the 
pensionary, represent the supreme 
power of the Batavian people, and 
the fixing of laws belongs to them, 
The assembly is to consist of nine- 
teen members, elected for three 
years, and nominated by the admi- 
nistrations of the departments : viz. 
seven for Holland, one for Zealand, 
one for Utrecht, and two for each 
of the other departments. With re~ 
spect to their qualifications, they 
must be citizens who have a right to 
vote, be upwards of thirty years of 
age, born within one of the eight 


‘departinents, or the colonies of the 


state, andhave resided, for six years 
preceding their election, in the de- 
partment for which they shall sit, 
unless absent in. the service of the 
republic; and they must not be re- 
lated to each other, up to the fourth 
degree of consanguinity, For each 
election the departmental adminis- 
tration is to send four names to the 

Xx pensionary, 
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pensionary, who will reduce that 
number to two, of whom the admi- 
-histration will elect one. The pen- 
sionary is to open the sitting of their 
high mightinesses, who next pro- 
. ceed to elect one of their members 
as president. They are to send two 
names, not of members, to the pen- 
sionary, who will elect one, a gref- 
fier, or secretary to the assembly. 
. All resolutions are to be signed by 
the president, and countersigned by 
the secretary. The members will 
vote without instructions from the 
departments, to whom they are not 
accountable for their conduct in the 
assembly of their high mightinesses. 
Members of a departmental admi- 
nistration, secretaries of state, mem- 
bers of the council of the city, of 
finances, and of courts of justice, 
‘cannot sit in the assembly, while 
they retain their posts. The as- 
sembly consults on no other subjects 
‘than those which are proposed by 
the pensionary of state: it may ap- 
prove or reject the laws proposed, 
but cannot make any alteration in 
them ; if approved, the pensionary 
is immediately informed of it, who 
is charged with the promulgation 
and execution thereof: if rejected, 
the assembly will acquaint the pen- 
sionary with the reasons, who may 
propose the same plan a second 
time, either altered, or with the ad- 
dition of new reasons. ‘The assem- 
bly is exclusively charged with de- 
liberating on the taxes proposed by 
the pensionary. It may, on his pro- 
position, grant pardon or remission 
of punishment, sentenced by the 
‘eourts of justice. When it does not 
sit, the pensionary can grant a re- 
prieve, but must acqnaint the assem- 
-bly thereof, at the.-first ensuing 
‘meeting, it Npemeig exclusively to 
‘the tscemly to confirm, treaties of 
i i b 
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peace, alliance, or commerce, with 
the exception of the secret articles of 
a treaty, which must, however, not 
be contrary to the public articles, 
nor contain a cession of any Bata. 
vian territory. War cannot be de- 
clared, but by a previous resolution 
of their high mightinesses, on the 
report of the pensionary, The re- 
gular sitting is to be twice a-year, 
from the 15th of April to the first» 
of June; and from the Ist of De- 
cember to the 15th of January. 
The members may be summoned by 
the pensionary, and at his pleasure, 
for an extraordinary sitting. One 
third of the number of members are 
to go out on the. 1st of December 
annually, to commence on the first 
of December, 1806. Their salary 
is 3000 florins a-year. The mem- 
bers going out are eligible to be res 
chosen.’ Articles 38 to 61, relate 
to the pensionary, who is to exer- 
cise the executive power, in the 
name of their high mightinesses, re- 
presenting the Batavian common- 
wealth. He is to be elected by a 
majority of votes of the nineteen 
members of the assembly, for five 
years, and is always competent to 
be re-elected; But the first pene. 
sionary shall keep his place fram the 


introduction of this constitution, to 


the expiration of five years after a 
peace with England. He may re- 
sign his post at any time, into the 
hands of their high mightinesses, 
whose president will, in that case, or 
in the event of death, occupy his 
place, and take care that a succes- 
sor be speedily appointed; for 
which purpose he must summon the 
assembly immediately. The pen- — 
sionary of the council must be a ci- 
tizen. who has a vote, past the age of 
thirty-five, born in the Batavian ~ 
commonwealth, where he myst have — 

resided — 
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yesided the six preceding years, not 
related to his immediate predeces- 
sor in the third degree of consan- 
guinity, or collateral relation (by 
marriage). If abroad in the ser- 
vice of the republic it is no impedi- 
ment, The pensionary does not, 
in any case, exercise any legislative 
authority ; he has no concern with 
any cause which is pending in a 
court of justice, established by law, 
nor with the application of the pe- 
cuniary ways and means of the state, 
otherwise than pursuant to the law. 
He appoints a council of state, of 
not less than five, nor more than 
nine members, whose qualifications 
must be like those of their high 
wightinesses. He lays no proposal 
_fora law before the assembly, with- 
out having previously consulted the 
gouncil of state, In the assembly 
of their high mightinesses, he may 
either propose the laws in person, 
or through the memhers of the coun- 
cil in his name. He appoints a se- 


cretary-general of state, who is to’ 


countersign all public acts of the 
state. He also nominates five se- 
cretaries of state, one for foreign af- 
fairs, one for the navy, one for the 
war department, one far the jnterior, 
and one for the finances, with a 
council of finance, consisting of 
three members as counsellors. He 
appoints all foreign ministers, all 
officers of the army and navy, all 
‘ational officers of state, and all 
members of the tribunals, except 
the members of the national court of 
\justice, concerning whom there are 
regulations stipulated by article 79. 
He directs the fleets and camps of 
the Batavian commonwealth; set- 
_,tles the military ranks, provides for 
the security of the state, for the un- 
disturbed administration of justice, 
for the execution of the laws, and 
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is charged with the highest political 
authority of the whole state, as well 
in civil as ecclesiastical affairs, and 
he appoints the magistrates for, the 
place where the government resides. 
All acts of the government are made 
out in the name of their high migh, 
tinesses, representing the Batayian 
commonwealth, and signed by the 
pensionary, and countersigned by 
the secretary-general of state. The 
pensionary has the chief administrae 
tion of the national pecuniary re+ 
sources. He fixes the salaries of 
the officers of state. Healso grants 
pensions pursuant to .the stipula+ 
tions made bylaw. He delivers an- 
nually to the assembly, a general 
account of the exigencies af the 
state, which their high mightinesses 
approve or reject, but they must 
make no alteration ia it. In that 
account there is a head for objects 
not susceptible of specification, ma- 
naged by the pensionary for the ser- 
vice of the state, and for defraying 
the expence of supporting the ho. 
nour and dignity of his post, and 
the expenditure of his own offices, 
and of the persons there employed, 
In justfication of the demand of that 
sum, there shall only be required 2 
declaration, signed with his own 
hand, that it has heen used exclu- 
sively for the concerns and service 
of the state, and in no wise for en- 
riching him or his relations. The 
financial means remain at first, as 
already established in each depart- 
ment, but the pensionary’s first care 
will be, to consider every thing 
tending to increase the revenye of 
the state, to simplify the different 
branches of the administration, and 
to introduce the strictest economy 
every where ; also to propose laws 
either for amending the established 
Dig of taxation, or for introduc- 
wa ; ‘ 
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ing a new system to replace the pre- 
sent one of departmental taxation. 
The remaining twenty-eight articles 
of the plan propose the establish- 
ment of a national office of accounts, 
to consist of not less than five, nor 
more than nine members; that the 
administrations of the departments 
shall provisionally retain their pre- 
sent organization, but subject to a 
revision ; that the high military tri- 
bunal shall be established, and a na- 
tional court of justice, of nine mem- 
bers. The appointments and func- 
tions of all those colleges are stipu- 
lated by separate articles; and the 
whole is concluded by the form of 
the oath to be taken by the legisla- 
tive body and the pensionary. 


Speech of M. Schimmelpenninck, at 
the opening of the Session of the 
States General, under the New 
Constitution, on the 15th of May, 
1805. 


High and mighty lords, 
For along time have our country- 


men felt the necessity of preventing,’ 


by the introduction of a new order 
of things, the downfal of the totter- 
ing edifice of the state. This ne- 
cessity was so generally felt, and in 
so lively a manner, that I deem it 
superfluous and unfit to enlarge 
upon a truth universally acknow- 
ledged: but it is this general con- 
viction, which holds to us the rule 
by which we are to measure the 
hope which the nation has again re- 
covered, and the expectation which 
it grounds upon our exertions. The 
burden whieh we take upon our- 
selyes, and the most troublesome 
and painful part of which is to fall 
upon me, is heavy. The difficulties 
in which the state is involved are 
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manifold and great ; the first proof 
of our courage will be, to dare to 
contemplate those difficulties, such 
as they actually exist ; the second, \ 
not to despair of conquering them, 
that is to say, of the salvation of 
our country. In my opinion, it 
would be little consistent with that 
calm impartiality and unshaken in- 
tegrity, which must be esteemed in 
a government, to ascend in any 
manner, either to the nearer or to 
the more remote causes to which we 
have to impute the present situation 
of our country. I deem this the 
more repugnant to wisdom and 
equity, because whatever partial in- 
conveniencies may have arisen from 
individual misapprehensions, pre- 
judices, or actions, yet the main 
source of our disasters is by no 
means to be looked for in our bo- 
som, but in causes entirely without 
us, and quite independent of us. 
Our country could not fail, by its 
situation and relations, deeply to 
partake of the great events which 
have changed the whole face of Eu- 
rope; and the powerful impulses 
which have shaken the great bodies 
situated around us must naturally 
cause a sensible agitation in our 
contracted territory. And ought 
we then to continue searching into 
our entrails, or rendering the 
wounds of eur state more incurable, 
by seeking after their causes in our 
own bosom; a search, the result of 
which would always be exposed to 
different judgments, always lead to 
dangerous reproaches, and would 
be always most adverse to a conci- 
liation?—-No, high and mighty 
lords, let us leave the causes, and 
letyus only view the wounds clearly, 
solely with intention to heal them : 
and permit me, who am now. placed 
at the head of the government, to— 
: point 
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poirit out the means, and, on this 
solemn occasion, to state to your 
high mightinesses the principles by 
which I shall regulate my adminis- 
tration, and which | deem the most 
proper for securing our political ex- 
istence abroad, and our tranquillity 
athome. Among thegreat-a¢ts which 
I imagine a wise nation expeéis of 
us, I principally have the following 
before my mind :—In the first place, 
the putting an end to that state of 
uncertainty, with respect to our in- 
ternal government, which has long 
since tired and fatigued the people, 
and which would have terminated in 
despair and dissolution. in the se- 
cond place the improvement of the 
finances of the country, brought to 
the brink of absolute ruin by the 
consequences of internal troubles, 
and of ruinous wars. And, lastly, 
the embracing and maintaining a 
firm political system, ‘calculated ac- 
‘cording to the situation of Europe, 
and fit to inspire our allies with con- 
fidence, our friends with good will, 
and our enemies with awe. When 
we shall have obtained the two for- 
mer objects, the latter, (as far as 
depends on us, and not on events 
out of our power) will be easily at- 
tainable, provided we only take care 


that we (always keeping in mind - 


the great changes which have taken 
place in Europe, and in our rela- 
tions with our neighbours) to con- 
vince all nations which surround us, 
_ that our welfare and our prosperity 

can never be detrimental to theirs, 
and that they may fully depend upon 
our good faith in fulfilling our en- 
gagements. In order to restore the 
solidity and energy of our internal 
government, I deem nothing more 
-fit, than an unchangeable attach- 
ment to the holy principles of jus- 
tice ; the doing equal justice to all, 
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without difference of rank or opi- 
nions; the restoring the necessary 
vigour to the laws, and the requisite 
authority, and the ancient respect to 
all the lawful authorities ; homage 
to talents, bravery, and merit 5 
every possible indulgence to misap- 
prehension ;. inexorable rigour to 
misdeeds. he restoration of the 
finances of the country will be our 
most laborious branch. Can you 
deem it necessary, high and mighty 
lords, that a melancholy picture 
thereof should be exhibited to you 
on this occasion? or is that sad 
truth not sufficiently known, that 
all the present ordinary revenue of 
the state is hardly sufficient to pay 
the interest of our debts? and can 
it after this be required, to add any 
thing to make you feel the grievous 
state of our finances? without effi. 
cacious remedies, there is no possi- 
ble salvation from so great an evil ; 
and all the authority granted by the 
constitution to the executive power 
is absolutely necessary to arrive at 
these great measures, which, since 
the origin of the republic, at various 
periods, have always been desired 
by great statesmen, and recom- 
mended by some; but constantly 
frustrated by the clashing of the 
powers, and the eternal opposition, 
either of prejudice or of mean self- 
interest, oftentimes badly under. 
stood. By those efficacious reme- 
dies, high and mighty lords, Idonot 
by any means aim at a violation of 
our engagements. As little do I 
aim at an order for new and extra- 
ordinary imposts. ‘These would, in 
my judgment, either be politically 
impracticable, or end in a general 
emigration of all who can emigrate, 
and in a total corruption of those 
remaining behind. And, therefore, 
they shall never make a part of the 
Xx3 measures 
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measutes which will be proposed 
to your high mightinesses, in the 
course of my administration.—The 
measures I aim at, high and mighty 
lords, consist, on the one hand, itt 
the introducing a much greater sini- 
plicity in the branches of adminis- 
tration, and in making very consi- 
derable savings; aud on the other 
hand, and principally, in introduc- 
ing a new system of general taxa- 
tion. This system operating uni- 
formly, according to the relative 
abilities of the inhabitants in the dif- 
ferent districts, will be able very 
considerably to increase the re- 
sources of the country, as well by 
its simplicity as by the certainty of 
thé receipts. This increase, united 
with the saving of the expenditure, 
will enable the public treasury regu- 
larly to answer all ordinary de. 
mands and, when war or other 
evils require any extraordinary ex- 
pences, they will be raised by such 
means as will be found the least 
pressing upon the public. It is to- 
wards thes¢ important objects, that 
J wish to draw the attention of your 
high mightinesses, and in the com. 
‘pletion of which [ expeét the most 
eatnest assistance from your wis- 
dom and patriotism ; and in theac- 
complishment of which, [cannot but 
‘think the people will, in a great 
measure, re-establish the former 
state of affairs. I think what I 
have advanced, is sufficient for the 
present; but, perhaps your high 
mightinesses, perhaps the nation, 
have a right to examine and consider 
upon the measures I intend to adopt 
for the redress of their grievances, 
and the renewing of their prospe- 
rity. Itis needless to say a single 
word respecting my inclination and 
resolution, to sacrifice what is most 
‘dear to me, in order to accomplish 
‘so desirable an object. 


1 


This very, 
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hall, Paris, Amiens, and Londorly 
can testify my love and zeal for my 
country. Ihave no doubt of suc 
ceeding in these undertakings. -My 
hopes are founded on Providence, 
whom I adore, arid whose care and 
protection we have so often expe- 
rienced. On the calm reason and 
sound judgment of the nation; on 
that valour which ever distinguished 
them ; on their good faith, honour, 
and inward conviction, depends this 
last attempt to re-establish their 
happiness. It likewise depends on 
the assistance, and concord in opi- 
hion, of your high mightinesses ; on 
the wisdom of your resolutions ; on 
the power of your example ; and on 
the firmness Of your courage; obs 
jects in which I cannot be disap- 
pointed, if I have acquired any 
knowledge of mankind. Finally, 
it depends on our love for our coun- 
try, and the great promises I have 
of the assistance of the great Napo« 
Jeon, that extraordinary genius, 
who is admired both by friends 
and foes: who, after having caused 
a change in the affairs of France, 
which will be a subject of wonder 
and astonishment to future ages, 
has obtained the greatest influence 
over us, as well as over Several 
other nations, of whose friendship I 
have the greater reason to boast, bee 
cause it was obtained by never 
swerving from truth or rectitude in 
all my words, my actions, or even 
in my thoughts, which his pene= 
trating eye read in the deepest res 
cesses of my heart. Notwithstand- 
ing these hopes, L am not certain of 
attaining my end. The book of fu- 
turity is shut to yourselves as well 
as to me. -As for myself; 1 shall 
never quit my object, till T have 
used every possible effort in my 
power to attain it; I shall never 
quit it dishonourably, May Hea- 

vel 
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yen avert all disappointment, may 
its blessings crown our labour with 
success, and re-establish the, nation 
in its former flourishing state and 
happiness. 


Proclamation of their High Mighti- 
nesses-relative to the Trade with 
Great Britain. Issued May 31st, 
1805. 


Their high mightinesses represent- 
ing the Batavian republic, to all 
those who shall see these presents, 
or hear the same read, greeting, 
make known: That, the pro- 
position of the raadpensionary, to 
the following effect, having been 
received and approved by us, has 
consequently been resolved, so as 
enacted by these presents.—Art. I. 
That, from the promulgation hereof, 
all laws, publications, ordinances, 
and decrees, made and passed until 
the date of these presents, against 
the trade with Great Britain, the 
importation of British merchandizes 
and manufactures, and the exporta- 
tion of sundry articles of ammuni- 
» tion, naval stores or provisions, are 
held annulled.and without effect, so 
as it is enacted by these presents, 
and-with the same, also all orders 
and instructions issued to officers 
in the service of this country on the 
_ aforesaid subject.—Art. If. That 
no vessels coming directly from 
ports situated in Great Britain, or 
any place or places in Europe, pos- 
sessed or garrisoned by civil or mili- 
tary authorities, subject to the said 
empire, and having partly or wholly 
loaded there, shall be admitted into 
this republic, nor into the ports of 
the same.—Art. III. That any ves- 
sel which, notwithstanding, should 
venture to enter, from any port or 
ports in Great Britain, or any other 


‘ 
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ports in Europe dependent thereon, 
without any, or with false or simu- 
lated papers, shall be confiscated, 
together with all the goods she may 
have taken at the said port or ports, 
independent of what the same may 
consist. —Art. [V. That the master 
or commander of a vessel, coming 
from neutral countries, which by 
necessity, contrary wind, or any 
other defect or want, may have put 
into any port or ports of Great 
Britain, whether that the same has 
discharged there, and afterwards 
re-loaded in whole or in part the. 
discharged goods, or whether the 
cago has remained untouched, shall 
be obliged to declare the same, on 
his entrance in the river, at the first 
office of the customs. In which 
case, if such vessel should have 
taken in at any such_port or ports 
any additional or bther goods or 
merchandizes which did not belong 
to her original cargo, such additional 
goods only willbe confiscated ; but, 
if it should afterwards appear that 
the master or commander of such 
vessel has concealed, and not imme- 
diately reported, such goods as may 
not have belonged to the original 
cargo, the master will be further 
liable to a penalty of one thousand 
guilders, and his vessel made an- 
swerable and actionable for the 
same.—Art. V. That, in case @, 
neutral vessel coming from Great 
Britain, and bound to any neutral 
port or ports, should put into any 
port of this republic, by necessity, 
contrary wind, or other defect or 
want, the same shall be stopped at | 
the first office of the customs, and a 
guard put on board the same.—And, 
if the necessity of putting into said 
port appears doubtful, it shall be 
proved by sufficient documents to 
the satisfaction of the judge, under 
X x4 a penalty 
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a penalty of one thousand guilders, 
to be levied under the regulation 
stipulated by Art. IV. That none 
of the men on board such vessel 
shall be permitted to go on shore, but 
- under the care of the military com- 
manders appointed for that purpose. 
That in case the situation in which 
such vessel may be found renders 
the immediate departure practicable, 
and wind and weather permitting, 
the master shall be ordered and 
obliged to comply therewith. + That 
the vessel being in want of repairs, 
and it being necessary to land the 
whole or ‘part of the cargo, the 
same shall be housed and kept in 
the custody of the oflicers of the 
customs of this republic, and shall 
be afterwards re-Shipped, without 
that any part of the same may be 
kept back and remain in the coun- 
try. That the vessel not being able 
to proceed on her intended voyage, 
after sufficient proofs have been 
given to this effect, and a licence has 
been obtained from the commissary 
for the affairs of the customs, the 
goods will be permitted to be ex- 
ported in another vessel, and be re- 
shipped on board the same under 
the same precautions as would have 
been observed in case of re-shipment 
on board the original vessel, under 
this proviso, however, that the ves- 
sel, on board of which such goods 
may be shipped, shall not be allowed 
to load any other goods, without a 
special licence previously obtained 
for that purpose. That, with re- 
‘gard to goods which might be found 
damaged to such a degree that the 
same could not be re-exported, 
without incurring the risk of a total 
loss, a permission will be granted to 
sel] the same, according to the exi- 
gencies of the case, and under such 
precautions as will be prescribed by 
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the board of customs. That all 
goods found on board such vessel, 
of which no documents are to be 
found, establishing the neutrality of: 
the same, will be considered as the 
property of inhabitants of Great 
Britain, and be confiscated as such, 
without any claims of rechtmation 
being admitted; and this until such 
time as when the rule, free ship, free 
merchandize, will be admitted by the 
gsoverament of Great Britain.—Art. 
VI. That the masters of vessels si- 
tuated as in the foregoing articles, 
as well as of those arriving in bal- 
last, who may have received any 
letter or letters or packets on board, 
in any port or ports of Great Bri- 
tain, or at sea, from any English 
ship or vessel, or any other coming 
from the said ports, shall be obliged 
to deliver the same, on their arrival, 
to the military officer, authorised 
for that purpose, in the different 
roadsteads and harbours of this re~ 
public, under a penalty of one thou. 
sand guilders, if they have acted 
contrary thereto, and should be 
convicted thereof, either immediate- 
ly or at any time thereafter, during 
the vessel’s stay in this republic.— © 
Art. VIL. That, with alteration of 
the 106th and 112th articles of the 
general placart, on levying the cus. 
toms of the Sist of July, 1725, 
during the present war with the em. 
pire of Great Britain, all vessels, 
from whatever port or place the 
same may come, besides the general 
declaration or other acts required 
in the said articles, shall be bound 
to deliver at the first office of cus 
toms all public acts or documents, 
and ship’s-papers, together with the 
bills of lading or charter-parties of 
their cargoes on board, or at least 
attested copies of the same, without 
any of the same chia: withheld, 
which 
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which shall be sealed up in presence 
of the masters, and by them also, if 
they should think proper, and im- 
mediately sent up to the commissary 
for the affairs of the. customs in the 
departments to which the place of 
the destination is subject. ‘That the 
master and mate shall be obliged to 
take the following oath or affirma- 
tion, before the officers at the, outer 
or first office of customs, upon the 
delivery of the papers: ‘* We the 
** underwritten master and mate de- 
*¢ clare to have come with the vessel 
* under our commmand from 

“ and to be bound to 5 
“¢ and that we have no other you- 
“ chers or acts on board concerning 
“¢ the cargo, but those whieh are 
“ delivered by us, on this day, to 
‘ the officers at the outer or first 
** office of customs, nor any letters 
“received by us in any port or 
“ ports of Great Britain, or at sea 
“from any ship or vessel; but 
*¢ that, forasmuch as any such have 
“< been received on board by us, 
“< the same are delivered up faith- 
** fully and without exception. So 


truly help me God- Almighty !” 


(Or the usual form for those, who, 
on account of their persuasion or 
religious opinions, make difficulty 
of taking the oath.) Which decla- 
ration, signed by the master and 


mate, is to be sent up, together 


with the papers; and they shall be 
also duly obliged to specify such 
places where they may have put 
into after their departure from their 


port of loading, and also such goods 
as they may have shipped in such 


place or places, which shall be in- 
serted in the said declaration. That 


_ no goods shall bedelivered out of the 


Ships or vessels, nor the unloading 
of the same be permitted or suf- 
fered by the oflicers of this republic, 
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till after the consent shall be obtain- 
ed of the commissary for the affairs 
of the customs, to whom the ship’s 
documents shall be transmitted, but 
the vessels be obliged to wait for 
the said consent, taking a birth un- 
der the control of the first office of 
the customs, unless the masters, 
from a desire of prosecuting their 
voyage, should choose to receive a 
person as guard on board, and pro- 
ceed with the same to their place of 
destination, in which case they will 
be obliged to find him in victuals 
and drink with the ship’s company, 
and pay, over and above, ten stivers 
for each and every day he may re- 
main on board. Those, however, 
wishing to profit of this privilege, 
must declare themselves on making 
their first report, and notify at the 
same time, to the clearing officer, 
the custom-house to which they 
mean to apply for thesaid permis. 
sion. It remaining, however, always 
optional with the officers of the cus- 
toms, in case of suspicion, to put 
one or more guards on board, with- 
out being asked -for—Art. VIII. 
That no British manufactured goods 
shall be imported into the Batavian 
republic, either by water or by 
land, under the penalty of all such 
British manufactures, when. over- 
taken and seized, being confiscated, - 
That, besides all such persons who 
have been accessary, cither directly 
or indireetly, to the said importa- 
tion, or to whose consignments such 
goods have been ladenand transport- 
ed with their knowledge, over and 
above the confiscation of the goods, 
shall forfeit a penalty of one thou- 
sand guilders; from which only 
such persons will be exempted, who, 
within 24 hours from the time they 
have been informed of the expedi- 
tion being made, shall declare such 
at 
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at the custom-house of their place 
of residence, or the nearest to it, 
4nd immediately also at the first 
éustom-house where the importation 
shall take place: this, however, 
only if the goods shall not have 
been, already seized, previous to 
the above declaration being made. 
That, with alteration, in as far as 
concerns the said goods, of the 67th 
article of the general placart of the 
year 1725, all those who shall be 
found to import, or to have import- 
ed, such manufactured goods, by or 
through clandestine ways, unlawful 
channels, ferries, or roads, or at 
unlawful times, or shall be guilty of 
. violence, over and above the confis- 
_cation of the goods, and the penalty 
of a thousand guilders, before en- 
acted, shall be punished with impri- 
‘sonment, and, in as far as concerns 
the violence, with corporal, and, if 
need be, capital punishment, both 
according to the exigency of the 
case :—And that the ships, schoots, 
carts, waggons, horses, beasts of 
burden, and every thing used in 
such clandestine transportation, shall 
be declared forfeited. That those 
who shall be found to import or to 
have imported such manufactured 
goods under false denominations 
and packages, or provided with false 
declarations or certificates, and to 
have known any thing of the same, 
over and above the forfeiture of the 
goods, and the penalty of a thou- 
sand guilders, before enacted, shall 
be punished with imprisonment, or 
banishment out of this republic, ac- 
cording to the exigency of the case. 
—Art. IX. That, in order to re- 
move all doubt, what will or will 
not be comprehended under the de- 
nomination of British manufactures, 
and be considered as such, now and 
henceforth, without prejudice te 
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the prohibition of all other produce” 


of British manufacture and work- 
manship, though not specially ex- 
pressed, bat, however, ranking 


among the undeymentioned assorte - 


ments, shall be held as such: ue 
All sorts of goods known by the 
name of Manuchesters. 2. All cloths 
and stuffs manufactured of wool or 
cotton, or-woollen cotton or linen 
yarn, 3. All mixed stuffs manu- 
factured from the. articles before 
enumerated. “4, All wholly or part- 
ly printed or painted cottons, mus- 


lins, piquées, dimities, and nanki- ~ 


netts. 5. All knitted woollen, cot- 


ton or worsted waistcoats, breeches’ 


and pantaloons, and also the said 
stuffs in pieces. 6. Alk English, 
Scotch, and Irish stockings. 7. All 


sorts of cap-maker’s wares, whether 


of cotton, wool, and leather, plain, 
mixed, or coloured. 8. All sorts 
of buttons. 9. All plated wares. 


10. All fine iron and stcel wares, 


tin-plates, copper, and tin-work, 
whether bright, japanned, or paint- 
ed. 11. All sorts of fine cutlery. 
12. All fine joinery. 13. Watches, 
gold and silver buckles, watch- 
chains, rings, fans, and all what is 
known by thenameof English jewel- 
lery. 14. All sorts of leather, tan- 
ned, tawed, or prepared in any 
manner, boot-legs, men’s and wo- 
men’s ‘shoe-leathers, together with 
all other sorts of leather manufac- 
tured in whole orin part. 15. All 
sorts of carriages, partly or wholly 
finished, saddies, both new and 
used, and all sorts of saddie-maker’s 
work. 
cers and under-waiscoats, and also 
ribbands, and tapes, either wholly 


or partly made of silk, cotton, or — 


linen yarn. 17. All men’s and wo- 


men’s hats, made of felt, straw, or — 


any other: stuff; ‘gauz@ and silk 


threads, 


16. All sorts of silk spen- © 
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threads, and also shawls, known by 
the name of English shawls. 
sorts of spun wool and hair, and 
also perriwig-maker’s and hair-dres- 
ser’s work; all sorts of carpeting, 
whether already made up, or in 


“pieces or rolls to be» afterwards 


' hanging-paper and furniture. 


joined together. 19. All sorts of 
prepared leather or buff-skins, fit 
for making gloves, breeches, waist- 
coats, or what is called gilets, either 
painted, printed, or plain, and all 
those articles manufactured or cut 
for the said purposes, 20. All sorts 
of English glass er crystal-work, 
except such as is used for making 


of optical instriments and time- 


keepers. 21. All English taffeties, 
22. 
All sorts of refined sugars, either 
in loaves or powder, or loose sugar. 
23. All sorts of china, earthen or 
potter’s ware. 24. All sorts of 
paper, either white, brown, or 
dyed, painted or coloured. 25. 
Whale oil, not imported directly 
from Denmark, Sweden, or North 
America; and, 26. Pit ceals.x—— 
Art. X. That, it shall continue te 
be lawful to import all manufactured 


_ goods of the nature and kinds de- 


scribed in the foregoing article, and 
not otherwise prohibited in the com- 
mon laws of this country, under this 
proviso, that the same shall be ac- 
companied at importation by a cer- 
tificate, delivered, as far as it is 


_ practicable, at the place of origin, 


or otherwise at the place from 


_ which they are sent, precisely and 


accurately specifying the contents of 
tach bale, pack, cask, chest, or 


other package, the numbers and 


marks, the place of origin of such 


- manufactured goods, and, more- 
_ over, ali and whatever shall be re- 


‘quired for further elucidation and 


a 


‘ecurity by the secretary of state 


18. All 


~ 
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for the finances, as charged with the 
administration and direction of the 
customs, whether with regard to the 
importation from other countries, 
in general, or any one country in 
particular ; agreeably to the regula- 
tions which will be made known, 
either immediately after the promul- 
gation of this law, or at any future 
period, on this subject.—Art. XI. 
That, in order that the searching 
and examination be made with better 
security, a regulation will be made, 
which will be notified by the secre- 
tary of state for the finances, 
through which custom-houses or of- 
fices of customs the goods mentioned. 
in Art. IX. of neutral origin, and 
coming from neutral countries, will 
be permitted to be imported; so 
that all such goods, either British 
or neutral, of whatever origin the 
same be, either provided with or 
without certificates, attempted to be 
imported by or through other roads, 
ports or offices, or already imported 
and having passed such unqualified 
offices, being overtaken, shall be 
considered as British, and conse- 
quently fall in the terms of the third 
paragraph of the eighth article.— 
Art. XI{. That all navigation and 
trade, direct from or out of this 
commonwealth to any port or ports 
of Great Britain, shall be and ree 
main prohibited —Art. XIII. That 
fer the due execution of the forego- 
ing article, no exportation of am- 
munition or naval stores shall be 
permitted, such as cannon, mortars, 
ordnance-carriages, bombs, gre- 
nades, balls, firelocks, muskets, ca= 
rabines, pistols, sabres, swords, 
caissous, horse-harnesses, saddles, 
tents, and other instruments of war, 
of whatever denomination, gunpow- 
der, saltpetre, anchors, sails, and. 
cordage, without having previously 

obtained 
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obtained a special licence from or 
on the part of government. That 
it shall also be unlawful to export 
wheat, salted or pickled meat, and 
also cheese, to any port or ports si- 
tuated on this side the Wezer, with- 
outa special licence, as aforesaid, 
to be obtained for'cach parcel sepa- 
rately.—Art. XIV. That conse- 
quently no passport shall be deliver- 
ed for the said articles, nor the ex- 
portation of the same be suiicred, 
neither of rye, cats, beans, pease, 
peeled barley, grouts, pork, and 
butter, to neutral ports, till after 
due proof be delivered at the cus- 
tom-houses, that a sufficient security 
is given, to the satisfaction of the 
commissary, to whose district the 
place of the mtended exportation 
belongs, for the triple value, to be 
forfeited, in case the contents of the 
bond of security be not accomplish- 
ed within the time, limited in the 
same.—Art. XV. That the vouch- 
ers on which the bond of security 
will be cancelled, shall contain plain 
and pertinent evidence, delivered 
from the offices of customs or du- 
ties or admiraltiessat the place of 
delivery, or by the public or local 
authorities, legalised by the consul 
or commissary of the Batavian re- 
public, if any. there be at such 
place, that the vessel and goods 
mentioned in the bend of security 
be actually arrived there, and en- 
tered according to the, customs of 
the country: and that in no case 
any declarations made by private 
persons or merchants before any 
board of magistracy, or judicature, 
judge, public officer, or notary, or 
before whomsoever such instruments 
are usually passed, will be admit- 
ted, if the said instruments do hot 
at the same time contain the affir- 
mation of the said qualified board or 
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person, in default of other proofs. 
—Art. XVI. That no vessels what- 
ever, either in ballast, or wholly or 
partly laden, shall be at liberty to 
depart from their harbours or open- 
ings to the sea of this republie, 
without a permit of the commissary 
of the customs, to whose district 
the place of the departure or expe- 
dition belongs; which permit is to 
be exhibited, and countersigned at 
the outermost office of the customs, 
together with the documents in the 
84th and 85th articles of the gene- 
ral placart on levying the customs 
enacted by their high mightinesses 
the 31st July, 1725, but not de- 
livered up—Art. XVIL. That no 
master or passenger, or any of the 
crew, shall be permitted to take 
charge of, or carry along with them, 
any letter or letters, parcels, or any 
thing else, destined for any place or 
port situated ia Great Britain, 
either to deliver such, themselves, 
at such place or port, or to deliver 
the same to fishing vessels or other 
vessels, on pain of one year’s impri- 
sonment in one or other house of 
correction in this republic, over and 
above a penalty of one thousand 
guilders, to be forfeited by the mas- 
ter, when such is committed by him, 
or takes place with his knowledge ; 
for which the vessel shall be answer- 
able and actionable; the masters 
and mates being also obliged to 
make declaration on this point, 
with the declaration prescribed by 
the 97th article of the general pla- 
cart of 31st July, 1725.+-Art. — 
XVIIL. That particularly with al- ~ 
teration and amplification of the — 
64th article of the general placart — 
of the 3ist July, 1725, it shall not — 
‘only be unlawful for any person to — 
ship or to land any goods on any of — 
the strands or other points of land, 

where — 
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where no officers of the customs are 
stationed, but, moreover, no ship 
or vessel coming from sea shall be 
suffered to arrive there, except in 
real distress (which must be pro- 
yed afterwards), neither to take 
her departure from thence, Without 
a permit of the commissary of the 
customs. That by offices of the 
customs shall be here understood 
offices of payment and no others: 
* and lastly, that for the better at- 
taining our manifested will and in- 
tention, it is hereby reserved to 
withdraw’ and remove such offices 
to other places, and to determine 
through which of such offices it shall 
be exclusively lawful to export the 
articles mentioned in the 13th arti- 
cle, both by water and by land, 
such as will be judged needful and 
expedient, in the same manner as 
- this is enacted respecting the impor- 
tation in Art. XI. and under the 
_ penalties therein mentioned.—Art. 
XIX. Also, that a boundary shall 
be drawn and determined along the 
whole extent.of this republic on the 
 landside, beyond which no maga- 
_ zines, depots or store-houses, of 
any wares, merchandizes, manufac- 
_ tures, or whatever it may be, shall 
be suffered to be kept, continued, 
or established, under whatever 
Name or pretext it should be; but, 
on the contrary, those that are 
_ there at present are to be emptied 
and removed within the time of 
_ three months, on pain of all such 
_ Magazines, depots, or store-houses 
of awy sorts of wares, merchandizes 
and manufactures, which, to the 
‘contrary hereof, shall be found to 
_ exist beyond the said limits, on the 
territory of this republic, being 
_ emptied by the officers of this coun- 
' try, assistcd, if need be, by military 
force, and the goods, of being 
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transported to the national ware. 
houses, and confiscated, and such, 
every time, repeatedly, as often as 
any such are or may be discovered : 
provided, however, that such boun- 
dary shall not be further, on any 
point, than one hour’s walk from 
the frontiers, and that no walled 
cities will be considered lying be- 
yond such limits, and also that care 
be taken, that this regulation do 
not extend to the corn or produc. 
tions of any person’s own cultivation, 
nor to small articles necessary for 
the use or maintenance of the inha- 
bitants dwelling beyond such limits. 
And all this without prejudice to 
the regulations and directions con- 
tained in the general placart on 
levying the customs, enacted by their 
high mightinesses on the 31st July, 
1725, and subsequent publications, 
in as far as the same are not deroga- 
ted by these presents.—And we do 
accordingly order and direct, that 
these presents be published and af- 
fixed wherever this ought to be, en- 
joining all whom it doth concern, 
to see that the contents thereof be 
strictly performed. 
(Signed) 
R. J. Schimmelpenninck, 
Raad-Pensionary. 
(Countersigned ) 
C. G. Hultman, 
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Letter of his Majesty the King of 
Prussia, acknowledging Napoleon 
as Emperor of the French. Dated 
Berlin, May 27th, 1804, 


Sir and Brother, The desire 
to maintain and to cultivate those 
relations of amity, and that perfect 
good understanding, in which I have 
hitherto had the pleasure of being 
with the French government, and at 
the same time to testify to you my 

high 
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high personal regard, has induced 
me to transmit, without delay, these 
presents to my minister of state, the 
marquis de Lucchesini, to accredit 
him to your person in the quality of 
my ambassador extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary. I accord- 
ingly request you to believe what- 
ever he may have the honour to say 
or to propose to you on my part, 
He will, in particular, fulfil my in. 
-tentions by giving your imperial ma- 
jesty to understand the sentiments 
which I haye ever cherished to. 
wards you; the sincere interest which 
L have never ceased to take in all 
that is calculated to increase and 
strengthen the prosperity and the 
welfare of the nation over which 
you rule; and my ardent wishes 
that this prosperity may be still far- 
ther augmented by the happy resto- 
ration of peace and tranquillity in 
‘Europe. You will invariably tind, 
in my mode of thinking and acting, 
the same candour and the same con- 
fidence in you, which I have hither- 
to been so anxious to shew you. 
While I give you this assurance, I 
likewise renew, with pleasure, that 
of the sentiments of friendship, and 
the highest consideration with which 
Iam, your imperial majesty’s good 
brother and friend, 

Frederick William. 
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Declaration delivered at Vienna, by 
the Russtan Ambassador, Count 
Rasomowsky, on the 31st of Au. 
gust, 1805. 


lt would be superfluous to revert 
here to the wotives which have in- 
duced his majesty the emperor of all 
the Russias, to recal the plenipoten- 
tiary whom he had sent, in concert 
with his Britannic majesty, to nego- 
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tiate with the head of the French 
government, on the subject of peace. 
These grounds are too just and . 
obvious not to merit the attention of 
all Europe. They are contained in 
the note which was transmitted to’ ~ 
the ministers of his Prussian majes- 
ty, by M. Novosiltzoff, on the 28th - 
June (July 10), and the conclusion 
to which they have given rise, is a 
consequence of those very senti- 
ments and principles which have Jed 


@his imperial majesty to exert himself 


with incessant anxiety for the restos 
ration of the genera] tranquillity.— 
Since the rupture between England 
and France, his, majesty has beheld, 
with astonishment and commisera- 
tion, the greater part of the states 
of the continent compelled, in sucy 
cession, to bear the burden of a war, 
which, in its origin, is plainly of a 
maritime nature, and foreign to their 
direct interests. He could not, how- 
ever, cherish the hope, that this me- 
lancholy state of things might be put 
an end to, by means of a frank and 
friendly negotiation, when he per- 
ceived that, without the slightest 
regard to these solemn proceedings, 
which tended to the restoration of 
peace, and even at the very moment 
when Russia offered to negotiate for 
its attainment, the number of states 
which lost their independence, con- 
tinued to increase.—When his im; 
perial majesty resolved to récal his 
plenipotentiary, he was actuated 
merely by the consideration that 
this mission could not produce any 
pacific result, and not from his hay- — 
ing, ip any respect, renounced his 
ardent desire of restoring peace to — 
Europe.—Of this disposition, the 
emperor gave the most convincing 
demonstration, in his acceding to the — 


application made by his imperial — 


Roman and apostolic majesty, to 
England, 


-render nugatory the 
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England, France, and Russia, with 
the view of renewing the negotiation 
which had -been broken off. His 
imperial majesty, however, cannot, 
at the same time, conceal the possi- 
bility, that a conduct, on the part 
of France, similar to that which has 
already compelled the emperor to 
tread back his first steps towards a 
negotiation for peace, may likewise 
negociation 
which Austria is desirous of renewing. 
The painful apprehension is justified 
by experience, that new usurpations 


_ might be accomplished at the mo- 


ment when the negotiation was re- 
commenced, or whilst it was carry- 
ing on. ‘The apprehension that still 
greater dangers might arise to the 


happiness of Europe, from a mea- 


sure, the obyious tendency of which 
is its entire deliverance ; the cer- 
tainty that these dangers would be- 
come inevitable, .as soon as the just 
demands of the continental powers 
became totally irreconcileable with 
the pretensions which might be urged 
by the French government, in vir- 
tue of its successive usurpations ; 


_ the obligation also which his majesty 


_ feels, in the present melancholy and 


difficult circumstances, of aiding his 
allies, whose safety and even exis- 
tence is so seriously threatened, and, 
in short, of affording them, not an 
illusory, but an effective, immediate, 


and energetic assistance; all these 


‘motives unite in prescribing the only 


line of conduct which his imperial 


Majesty has to pursue.—Russia can- 
_ not now re-commence the negotia- 


tion which has been broken off, 


under any circumstance, until she 


has placed herself in a situation to 


_ be able to assist her allies at the mo- 
“ment when they might be attacked, 


and to preserve Europe from total 
®ubversion, Her measures must be 
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so combined as to afford a well 
grounded hope that a negotiation for 
peace will augur happier results 
than those which were expected from 
all the pacific advances hitherto 
made, and which unfortunately have 
been distinguished only by the want 
of respect, shown on the part of 
France, to the remonstrances and 
propositions of Russia and other 
continental powers, and by a conti. 
nually progressive increase of the 
dangers of Kurope.—Inconsequence 
of the above considerations, the un. 
dersigned has it in charge to notify . 
to the ministry of his imperial, roy. 
al, and apostolic majesty, in answer 
to the note presented by Count Von 
Stadion to the cabinet of St. Peters. 
burgh, on the 26th of July (7th 
August), that his majesty the empe- 
ror of all the Russias, upon the sub. 
ject thereof, has come to the follow- 
ing resolutions: —To accede to the 
request of renewing the negotiation 
for peace, which had been broken 
off by the recal of M. Novosiltzoff, 
and to take measures for that pur- 
pose, as soon as the head of the 
French government should manifest 
a smilar disposition ; without delay 
to march two armies of 50,000 men 
each, through Gallicia to the Da- 
nube, as a measure of precaution, in 
order to confine the support of a 
powerful army of observation, with 
the negotiations for peace; which 
army would be in a situation to pre- 
vent all farther aggressions during 
the period of pacification, and to se- 
cure, atits completion, Austria, and 
all the neighbouring powers, against 
any farther attack on the part of 
France; to inyite his imperial and 
apostolic majesty, and some other 
powers, to co-operate on their. part 
in this salutary measure, the pro- 
priety of which the Frencli govern. 
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ment itself, upon an impartial con- 
sideration of the case, could not fail 
to see.— Whilst the undersigned ac- 
quits himself of this duty towards 
the Austrian cabinet, he must like- 
wise, in compliance with the strict 
injunctions of the emperor his master, 
add, that nothing but the sincere 
wish of restoring peace to Europe, 
actuates his conduct upon this occa- 
sion; that Russia will manifest the 
most conciliatory disposition in any 
negotiation for peace, and adopt 
every measure that may promote its 
happy completion ; and his imperial 
majesty solemnly declares, that he is 
ready to recal his troops, as soon as 
the much desired security of all the 
states of Europe shall be obtained.-— 
His imperial majesty formally invites 
his imperial royal and apostolic ma- 
jesty to join in the measures which 
he has adopted ; and the undersign- 
ed is fully authorized to concert 
with the Austrian cabinet every 
thing connected with the present im- 
portant state of affairs. 


Second Declaration of the Court of 
Vienna io the French Court ; trans- 
mitted from Vienna to Paris on 
the 3d of September, 1805. 


The court of Vienna yields, with- 
out delay, to the request which the 
emperor of France has made of a ca- 
tegorical explanation respecting the 
motive of its preparations, - The 
court of Vienna has no other motive 
than that of maintaining peace and 
friendship with France, and securing 
the general tranquillity of the conti- 
nent, It has no other wish than that 
the emperor of the French may en- 

.tertain corresponding sentiments,— 
The maintenance of peace, however, 
between two states, does not merely 
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consist in their not attacking each 
other. It depends not less, in rea} 
lity, on the fulfilment of those trea- 
ties on which peace is” founded. 
That power which transgresses in so 
essential a point, and refuses to at- 
tend to the reclamations to which such 
a conduct gives rise, is as much the 
aggressor as if it openly and unjust- 
ly attacked the other party.—The 
peace between Austria and France 
was founded upon the treaty of Lu- 
neville. One of the articles of that 
treaty, stipulated and guaranteed 
the independence of the Italian, 


Helvetic, and Batavia republics, | 


and left them at liberty to chuse 
their own governments. Any mea- 
sures, therefore, which tend tocom- 
pel these states to chuse a govern- 
ment, constitution, or sovereign, 
otherwise than according to their 
free will, or otherwise than is con- 
sistent with the maintenance of a 
real political independence, is a 
breach of the peace of Luneville, 
and it is the duty of Austria to com. 
plain of such a violation.—A wish to 
maintain reciprocal friendship, to 
acquire confidence, to secure the 


public tranquillity from great dan- ~ 


gers, may, under criticaland delicate 
circumstances, induce the reclaim. 
ing party to adopt precautions, to 
shew great moderation in complaints, 
and to defer the discussion of them 
to future negotiations. This con- 


duct does not imply any contradic- — 


tion of the stipulations of the treaty ; 
but that power which goes farther, 
which refuses all explanation, which 
avoids all mediation, and employs 
menaces instead of the means of re- 
conciliation,. forgets as much the 
laws of friendship, as the sacred 
rights of peace.—T'he maintenance 
of general tranquillity requires that 
each power should confine itself 
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within its own frontiers, and respect 
the rights and independence of other 
states, whether strong or weak. 
That tranquillity is troubled, when 
any power appropriates to herself a 
right of: occupation, protection, or 
influence, when that right is neither 
founded on the laws ef nations, nor 
on treaties; when she speaks after 
peace of the right of conquest; when 
she employs force and menaces to 
prescribe laws to her neighbours, 
and compels them to sign treaties of 
alliance, concession, subjugation, or 
incorporation at her will; when 
she, above all, in her own journals, 
attacks every sovereign, one after 
another, with language offensive to 
their dignity ; when, finally, she sets 
herself up as an arbitress to regulate 
the common interests of nations, 
and wishes to exclude every other 


State from taking any part in the’ 


maintenance of tranquillity and the 
balance of power. One she would 
exclude, because it is too distant; 
another, because it is separated by an 
arm of the sea from the continent ; 
and evading an answer to the re- 
monstrances of the powers nearest 
the danger, assembles troops on their 
frontiers, and threatens them with a 
rupture if they place themselves in a 
state of defenee.—Under such cir- 
cumstances, it becomes necessary 


_ for other powers to arm, to support 


each other, and to join in maintain- 
ing their own, and the general secu- 
rity. Thus the military preparations 
of the courtof Vienna are provoked 


,) by the preparations of France, as 


_ well as by her neglect of ail means 
of securing and maintaining a true 
peace and future tranquillity. 
All Europe knows the sincerity of 
the wish for peace which his impe- 
_ rial majesty has displayed, and the 
punctuality wherewith he has ful- 
filled the obligations of the treaty 
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of Luneville; that sincerity cannot 
fail to be recognized in the great 
concessions made im consequence of 
the injurious extension given to that 
treaty in Germany, and in the not 
less great moderation with which his 
imperial majesty has conducted hith- 
self on the first departure of the 
French republic from that treaty, in 
respect to the concerns of the other 
republics. While these changes were 
ascribed to the necessity of securing 
from all danger the disclosure of the 
plans for the restoration of monar. 
chical government in France, hisma- 
‘jJesty made no difficulty to recognize 
the state of things which, towards 
the end of the year 1802, was estab. 
lished in Italy. His majesty’s con- 
fidence in the views of the first con- 
sul was confirmed by the obligations 
which the latter owed to the Italian 
republic in his character of presi- 
dent, by his frequent and solemn as- 
surances, before and after his eleva- 
tion to the imperial dignity, that he 
was far from entertaining any plans 
of farther aggrandisement or of en- 
croachment on the independence of 
the Italian states. In fine, by the 
pledges which he had given to the 
emperor of Russia, particularly with 
respect to the iudemnification of the 
king of Sardinia, and the general 
arrangement of the affairs of Italy. 
— All these considerations concurred 
in exciting and cherishing in his ma- 
jesty’s bosom, the hope that the con- 
solidation of the new empire of the 
French, would speedily bring back - 
the policy and proceedings of its 
government to a system of deport. 
ment compatible with the balance 
of power and the safety of Europe; 
and some time after, when the first 
reports of new meditated changes in 
the states of Lombardy, induced the 
ambassador from the court of Vien- 
na, at Paris, to demand explanations 
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upen this subject; his majesty, by 
the official assurance communicated 
in the name of the emperor Napo- 
leon, was confirmed in his hopes that 
the Italian republic would not be 
united with France, and that no in- 
noyation should take place which 
might prove injurious to its political 
independence.—Europe will decide 
whether these promises have been 
fulfilled. ‘The emperor has not ceased 
to demand their execution, as the 
correspondence evinces, which took 
place between the two governments, 
and also the official and ostensible 
propositions which were transmitted 
to the ambassador Count Philip Co- 
bentzel ; and though the notes in 
which the emperor Napoleon com- 
municated his intentions as to the 
establishment of a kingdom of Italy, 
were accompanied with threats and 
military preparations; though every 
thing, at the very time, indicated 
what events have since confirmed, 
that the emperor of the French was 
resolved to accomplish these innova- 
tions by force, his majesty, never- 
theless, did not remonstrate against 
dispositions, which were announced 
to him as nothing more than a pre- 
visional arrangement. He rested sa- 
tisfied with refuting the charges 
which furnished a pretext for those 
menaces, and with expressing his 
hope, that the principle of separation 
and independence, which had been 
consecrated by the treaty, should be 
carried into complete execution by 
the definitive arrangements, which 
the emperor Napoleon left to de- 
pend upon ulterior negotiations with 
the courts of St. Petersburgh and 
London, at the period of the re-es- 
tablishment of peace.— ‘These nego- 
tiations were, in fact, the only hope 
which remained to his majesty of 
Succeeding, by conciliatory means, 
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‘in maintaining peace, and ultimate- 


ly to restore repose to Europe,which, 
from its northern to its southern ex- 
tremity, laboured under alarms ex- 
cited by enterprizes, which momen- 
tarily increased, both in number 
and magnitude.—His majesty the 
emperor of the French had made a 
pacific overture to the king of En- 
gland, in terms which pretended to 
preclude the latter from the right of 
taking any concern in the important 
interests of the continent. This re- 
striction, combined with the relati- 
ons existing between-the king of 
England and the court of St, Peters- 
burgh, induced his Britannic majesty 
to have recourse to the mediation of 
his majesty the emperor of Russia. 
Notwithstanding the suspension of 
all official relations with France, his 
majesty did not hesitate to employ 
his mediation, to dispatch an ambas- 
sador for that purpose, and to make 
application ‘to the sovereign _ of 
France to furnish him with pass- 
ports.—The hopes, however, to 
which these pacific steps gave birth, 
specdily vanished. At the very mo- 
ment when the requisite passports 
were transmitted to the Russian ne- 
gotiator, to enable him to proceed 
on his journey to France, fresh at- 
tacks were made on the political ex- 
istence of other independent states 
in Italy. From that instant the em. 
peror Alexander conceived that his’ 
character must have been compro- 
mised as a mediator. On the other 
hand, French armies were rapidly 
assembled in Italy, without any re- 
gard to the promises given, that no 
military preparations should take 
place in that country. An encamp- 
ment of thirty thousand men in the | 
plain of Marengo, was speedily fol- 

lowed by another encampment of for- 

ty thousand on the frontiers of the 

Tyrol, 
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Tyrol, and the Austro- Venetian pro- 
vinces. His majesty thus found him- 
self under the necessity of providing, 
without delay, for his own safety. 
He was now convinced that his paci- 
fic, friendly, and moderate senti- 
ments, were not met by such senti- 
ments on the part of his majesty the 
emperor of the French, as to permit 
him ay longer to neglect taking 
the necessary measures for asserting 
his just rights,’ and maintaining the 
dignity of his empire.—This is the 
cause of his present armament. The 
same dispositions, however, which 
made his majesty so anxious to avoid 
a recurrence to such measures, have 
also determined their precise object. 
The emperor arms not with hostile 
views: he arms not to operate a 
diversion against a landing in En- 
gland. Besides, the execution of 
this descent, after two years’ me- 
naces, does not seem to be exactly 
calculated for the moment when 
France provokes Austria and Rus- 
sia, by enterprizes which have no 
relation whatever to the quarrel 
with Great Britain. ‘The emperor 
' arms for the maintenance of the 
peace existing between him and 
France. He arms for the mainte- 
nance of those pacific stipulations, 
without which this peace would be- 
come illusory, and to attain that 
just equipoise which depends on the 
moderation of all the powers inte- 
rested, and which is calculated to 
secure the balance and the perma- 
nent tranquillity of Kurope.-—The 
‘step by which his majesty has at the 
Same time invited all the courts in- 
terested to renew the negotiations 


which have been broken off, is di- 


rected to the same object. The 
unexpected rejection which his in- 
terposition has experienced on the 
part of his majesty the emperor of 
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the French, does not prevent him 
from renewing that invitation.—He 
has been more fortunate in his ap- 
plication to the emperor Alexander. 
This monarch, who fills so honour- 
able and distinguished a place in the 
senate of the powers of Europe, 
whose equality and general prospe- 
rity form the objects of his constant 
solicitude, testifies, in the answer 
he has transmitted, and which is 
hereto annexed, a similar wish with 
that of his majesty, for the conclu- 
sion of a just and moderate arrange- 
ment. He is also convinced of the 
necessity of an eventual armament ; 
and, on account of the distance 
which he has to pass, in order to 
support the cause of justice and the 
issue of his moderation, he feels it 
to be his duty to cause a part of his 
troops to advance, for the purpose 
of conferring on the said mediation 
all the importance and all the effect 
which are worthy of so great a 
power.—As a demonstration of the 
rectitude of the sentiments enter- 
tained by the two imperial courts 
of Austria and Russia, it is hereby 
formally declared in the name of 
both: ** That they are ready to 
‘Center into a negotiation with 
*¢ France, for maintaining the peace 
‘¢ of the continent on the most mo- 
*¢ derate terms which: are compati- 
** ble with the general tranquillity 
“¢ and security: that whatever shall 
** be the issue of th: negotiations, 
‘¢ and even should the commence, 
‘ment of hostilities become una- 
‘¢ voidable, they, at the same time, 
‘* pledge themselves to abstain from 
‘¢ every proceeding tending to in- 
*¢ terfere with the internal concerns 
‘‘ of France; or to alter the state 
*¢ of possession, and the legally ex- 
*¢ isting relations in the German 
‘¢ empire: or, in the slighest degree, 
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‘6 to injure the rights or interests” 
“‘ of the Ottoman Porte, the inte- 
*¢ srity of whose dominions they 
“¢ are, on the contrary, prepared 
** to defend to the utmost of their 
** power: Finally, that the senti- 
“¢ ments of Great Britain are con- 
*¢ formable with those herein ex pres- 
*¢ sed, and that she has displayed the 
*¢ same moderate disposition for the 
** restoration of peace between her 
*¢ and France.’ His majesty hopes 
that this sincere-and frank declara- 
tion will serve to remove any doubts 
which his majesty the emperor Na- 
poleon may entertain respecting his 
views and motives: His majesty 
_ will be happy, and his highest wish 
will be gratified, if this declaration 
tend to prevent those misfortunes 
which it is notin his power alone to 
avert ftom mankind. 


‘ Proclamation issued by the Emperor 
of Austria to his Hereditary States. 
Dated Sept. 1805. 


We, Francis the second, emperor 
elect of the Romans, hereditary em- 
peror of Austria, &c.—F acts known 
to all the world prove, that since 
the conclusion of the treaty of Lune- 
ville, we have had nothing so much 
at heart, as the maintenance of the 
peace which we had procured for 
our faithful people by the said treaty. 
The scrupulous accomplishment of 
all the obligations which that treaty 
imposed upon us; the observance of 
a perfect neutrality in the naval 
war, and the most friendly modera- 
tion, when the emperor of the 
French violated several of the prin- 
cipal stipulations of the peace, and 
endangered, by numerous abuses, 
the repose and equilibrium of Eu- 
rope, gave us every right to hope 
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with confidence, that our warm and 
sincere desire for peace would be 
fulfilled. Yet, the armaments or- 
dered by the emperor of the French 
close to the frontiers of the Tyrol, 
and the duchy of Venice, joined to 
direct menaces, required of our pa- 
rental solicitude for our heredi- 
tary states, counter armaments, 
which, however, though desti- 
ned to do away our fears for the 
safety of our states, could not be to 
France a subject of mistrust or of 
open complaint. At the same time 
that we took these measures of pre- 
caution, to which we saw ourselves 
forced, we took with the courts of 
Petersburgh and Paris, when nego- 
tiations to be opened between those 
‘two courts had been frustrated, the 
proper measures, nevertheless, to 
attain the galutary object, and to 
produce the resumption of the ne- 
gotiations for peace interrupted. 
The court of France did not ac- 
knowledge our intentions on this 
head, and refused our mediation. 
The court of Russia, on the con- 
trary, declared itself ready to open, 
in concert with us, and with equal 
moderation, pacific negotiations, 
and to employ an armed mediation 
for the re-establishment of the re- 
pose, security, and political balance 
of agitated Europe. We, far re- 
moved from the desire gf seeing a 
new war break out, but convinced 
of the imperious necessity of those 
energetic measures, which can alone 
insure real and lasting peace, par- 
take perfectly the determination of 
the emperor of all the Russias on 
this subject, and hope from its good 
execution, with well-founded confi- 
dence, the desired effect. But also 
we expect, with no less confidence, 
that our dear and faithful subjects 
who have afforded us, for thirteen 
years 
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years of a reign, accompanied with 
the most extraordinary events, so 
many deep proofs of unshaken at- 
tachment, will support us with all 
their might in this undertaking, 
formed with a view to their real 
good, and will hasten, in conse- 
quence, to aid us in restoring that 
happy state of things which was al- 
ways our first object, and the wish 
nearest to our heart. We expcct 
then, of our faithful states and sub- 
jects, that they will not only conti- 
nue to pay regularly the tax called 
the classes, which has been levied in 
1805, and which has been prolonged 
in 1806, by a particular patent, 
dated this day, but that they will 
also furnish, with no less good will 
tu maintain our armies more easily, 
contributions in kind, consisting of 
corn and oats. (The proclamation 
then fixes the number of bushels for 
each province.) However willingly 
we should grant to our faithful states 
and subjects the usual indemnity for 
these supplies, we cannot this time 
satisfy this desire, because our fi- 
nances, obliged to make head against 
so many other extraordinary ex- 
pences, are not in a condition also 


to supply the indemnity, and that 


there would thus remain to pay it 
no other resource, than to raise the 
necessary sums by means of another 


_ contribution in moncy. ° 


Letter from M. Talleyrand to Count 
Cobent=cl, on his sending him a 
Memorial, in Answer to his Note 
of Sept. 3. 


The undersigned has the honour 
to transmit to his excellency count 
Cobentzel, the annexed memorial, 


drawn up in consequence of the 


note of the cabinet of Vienna, 
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which count Cobentzel addressed to 
the undersigned on the 3d of Sep- 
tember. Since that memorial re- 
ceived the approbation of his majess 
ty the emperor of the French, the 
Austrian army has passed the Inn 
and invaded Bavaria. If the pacific 
sentiments with which his majesty 
the emperor of Germany and of 
Austria says he is animated, be real, 
he must be aware that no negotia- 
tion can be entered upon; that no 
proposition can be listened to, un- 
less the Austrian troops recross the 
Inn, aud return to their due limits. 
If the court of Vienna refuses to 
withdraw them, it is the. intention 
of his majesty to compel him to it 
by force of arms. , The calamities 
which must be the inevitable conse~ 
quence of such a war, will wholly 
redound upon the house of Austria, 
and victory will declare against the 
oppressor, in favour of the weaker 
oppressed. The undersigned has 
received from his majesty the empe- 
ror and king, express orders to de- 
clare, that in no case his majesty 
will suffer Austria to aggrandize her- 
self in Germany, or to make acqui- 
sitions in Bavaria, and accomplisly 
the project she has often betrayed, 
to extend her frontiers to the Lech, 
and to drive the elector of Bavaria ta 
the left bank of the Danube. Such 
a project is too decidedly hostile to 
the interest of the Germanic Body, 
to those of France, to the promises 
in which his majesty the emperor 
and king has bound himself, to the 
engagements into which he has en- 
tered to maintain the integrity of 
Bavaria. After this positive decla- 
ration of a resolution which, in 
every circumstance which may arise, 
will be an invariable rule of conduct 
for France, it will be for the house 
of Austria to consider, whether it be 
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her interest to incur all the hazards 
of war, merely because she wishes, 
but without any well-grounded hope 
of being able to accomplish her wish, 
to obtain a part of Bavaria? for, 
fruitless would be her efforts to con- 
ceak what is now notorious to all 
Europe, that such in reality is her 
only object. The undersigned re- 
quests the assurances of his high 
consideration, &c. 

(Signed) Talleyrand Perigord. 


Memorial referred to in the pre- 
ceding Note; being the French 
Answer to the Second Declaration 
of the Court of Vienna to the 
French Court. 


Without dwelling upon the alle- 
gations which pervade the note of 
the court of Vienna, (of the 3d of 
September) attention will only be 
paid to the notions of peace which 
that note holds forth.. he court 
of Vienna has made levies of men, 
and preparations of all sorts: she 
now allows a foreign army to enter 
her territory. Her only object, to 
listen to her assurances, is to eblige 
France and England to make peace ; 
but, if such be the object of the 
court of Vienna, how has it hap- 
pened that she forgets to make 
known the basis upon which that 
peace ought to be concluded? Is 
the basis to be the treaties of Lune- 
ville or Amiens, or the status pre- 
sens of the two nations, as seemed 
to be the wish of Austria, when the 
first overtures were made for the 
last peace? Or, after al} preten- 
sions, drawn from the same source 
as the allegations now directed 
against France; from an attentive 
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perusal of the note of the court of 
Vienna, it would appear that Austria 
would assume for the basis of future 
negotiations, the treaties of Lune- 
ville and of Amiens ; but will Eng- 
land, who not long since refused to 
re-establish peace upon these prin- 
ciples, accede to them at present ? 
The cabinet of Vienna has said no- 
thing upon the subject, and should 
it happen that England would not 
adopt them, his majesty the empe- 
ror of Germany, who would not as- 
sume the character of mediator, un- 
less he were really invested with it ; 
a character which essentially con- 
sists in an impassable justice; a 
perfect impartiality, has no doubt, 
in concert with other powers, 
adopted measures for obliging Eng- 
land to acknowledge his principle of 
mediation, as he has taken to the 
same effect to compel France: 
doubtless he has fleets ready equip- 
ped, cruizes set on foot ; in fine, all 
possible means put in force, which 
are indispensibly necessary to the 
attainment of his object. -The note 
of the cabinet of Vienna affords no 
light upon any of these points. It 
is essential, however, to know,— 
Ist, Whether the court of Vienna 
is aware whether the treaties of 
Luneville and of Amiens are to be 
taken as the basis of the new nega- 
tiations, or whether those treaties 
are to be abolished? 2dly, In the 
latter supposition, upon what basis 
does the court of Vienna understand 
that the negotiations are to be set 
on foot? 3dly, Whether England 
has declared her readiness to adhere 
to the principles of his mediation ? 
Athly, In case of refusal on the 
part of England, what measures 
have been taken by the mediator, 
and what means has he at his dispo- 
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sal to compel her to adhere to it? 
If the court of Vienna has not put 
these questions to itself, and if it re- 
quires time to answer them, this 
alone should make it sensible, that 
it has acted with a precipitancy, 
contrary not only to all the assu- 
rances it had given, but also to the 
end it declares to have in view ; and 
it may further be attempted to ob- 
Serve, contrary to what the en- 
lightened policy of the house of 
Austria would advise it to adopt. 
Be it as it may, approaching cir- 
cumstances will decide, whether it 
has been guided by a just conviction 
of its own interests, or led astray by 
blind prejudices. The remonstrances 
and assurances to which the court 
of Vienna here alludes, are mere il- 
lusions. She made no observation ; 
she preferred no complaint; no, not 
more than the court of France has 
made respecting the incorporation 
of Lindau, and all the other annex- 
ations that have been made by Austria 
in Suabia. Thethreats of armaments, 
and the pretended determination to 
uphold by force, what the court of 
Vienna styles innovations, have a 
The free 
and salutary organization of a coun- 
try previously governed by law, 


arising out of accidental circum- 


stances, most assuredly does‘ not re- 
quire to be supported by threats, or 


_ guaranteed by hostile armaments. 
_ And how can it be said, with any 
_ shadow of probability, that the em- 
_ peror of the French was threatening 
_ Austria, at the very moment of the 


' greatest activity of his preparations 


against England ? 


Historical Representation of the 
Events which have directed the 
Conduct of his Electoral Highness 
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the Elector Palatine of Bavaria, 
Dated Wurtzburgh, Sept.29, 1805. 


Bowed down by the consequences 
ofan unfortunateand exhausting war, 
Bavaria reposed in the slumber of th 
most profound peace. Without 
care it saw the different camps in 
the adjoining Austrian states, form~ 
ed one after another. The want of 
peace appeared to be general, and 
it never suspected that it could be 
the intention of the powers to inter- 
rupt the public tranquillity. Though 
a dryness between France and Rus- 
sia threatened a storm from afar, 
yet it was believed that the distance 
between these two powers might af. 
ford a well-grounded hope, that the 
misunderstanding would not come 
to a final rupture; or, at least, that 
Germany would not be involved in 
it. Besides, the object of their dis- 
pute was so foreign to the interests 
of the Bavarian states, that the idea 
could scarcely be admitted, that 
it could be involved in the contest 
against France. Bavaria had no 
complaint against the emperor Na- 
poleon. By his vigorous co-opera- 
tion, it had received indemnification 
for the losses it had sustained in the 
last war; and the courts of Vienna 
and Petersburgh cannot deny the 
interest which the emperor of the 
French took on that occasion, in 
the elector of Bavaria. In these 
circumstances accounts were receiv. 
ed in Munich, that the negotiations 
which had scarcely commenced be- 
tween France and Russia were 
broken off,.and at the same time 
that a numerous army of Austrian 
troops were assembling at Wels, 
while considerable reinforcements 
were marching to the Tyrol. Seve. 
ral divisions of troops passed with- 
out previous notice, on their march 

Yy4 to 
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to the Tyrol, a part of the electoral 
territory. ‘The remonstrances made 
upon this subject, produced the 
most satisfactory assurances from 
the Austrian envoy at Munich, that 
this had taken place quite contrary 
to the will of the emperor ; and in- 
quiry was promised to be instituted 
into the ¢onduct of the oflicers who 
had led the divisions, who they said 
should be properly punished. No- 
thing more was heard of the matter, 
but the passages of troops without 
permission, followed more frequent. 
ly and in greater numbers than be- 
fore. Scarcely were these accounts 
received, when the camp at Wels 
broke up, and the march of the 
troops to Braunau gave reason to 
suppose that they meant soon to 
cross the Inn. 
ever, hoped to be able to preserve 
that neutrality, which his geographi- 
cal situation, and the interests of his 
exhausted states, seemed to pre- 
scribe to him as the most agreeable 
system. The elector had already 
commissioned his minister to make 
overtures upon the subject to the 
court of Vicnna, when prince 
Schwarzenberg suddenly appeared 
in Munich. He brought a letter 
from the emperor of Russia, in 
which his imperial majesty, in the 
most decided terms, desired the im- 
mediate union of the Bavarian with 
the Austrian troops, ‘This letter 
contained threats in:case this desire 
was not fulfilled, and an assu. 
rance, in case of its being accom- 
plished, that he would never make 
any pretensions ou the smallest 
part of Bavaria. In this categori- 
eal manner‘ an overture was made, 
at a period when we had the less 
reason to expect any pretensions to 
be set forth by the Austrian Court, 
that tke electeral ministry had just 


The elector, how-- 
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concluded a convention with the im- 
perial plenipotentiary at Munich, 
subject to the ratification of the elec- 
tor, by which very considerable sa- 
crifices were made in favour of his 
imperial majesty, and the elector of 
Salizburgh. The prince of Schwar- 
zenberg, explained more _particu- 
Jarly, in an interview granted him 
by the elector, andin another which 
he had with the minister of foreign 


-atfairs, in a commanding tone, the 


intentions of the emperor. He de- 
sired the Bavarian army should be 
forthwith delivered up to the Aus- 
trian generals, and that in separate.’ 
divisions it should be incorporated 
with the Austrian army. The menace 
even escaped them that the Bavarian 
troops, if that desire was not ful- 
filled, should be disarmed. He re- 
quired a complete and accurate re- 
presentation of the state of the Ba- 
varian army, and to all his other de- 
mands he added another, that the 
elector should give him an answer 
on the sane day. Nothing was pre- 
pared, the elector thinking that he 
ought to yield to his confidence in 
the court of Vienna, immediately 
dispatched to his majesty the em- 
peror, whose regard for right and 
justice are so generally recognised, 
his lieutenant-general the count No- 
garolla, with a letter, written by 
his own hand, in which, in the open- 
est and most cordial terms, he con- 
fidentially represented to his ma- 
jesty the situation in which the elec- 
tor found himself, the necessity he 
was under of abiding by the system 
of neutrality he had adopted. With- 
out permitting himself to take any 
steps which could excite suspicions 
respecting his intentions, the elector 
by the mission of this general, de- 
prived himself of the commander of 
one of the principal divisions of his 

army, 
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army. General Nogarolla had 

scarcely set out, when they were 

surprised in Munich by the intelli- 

gence, that the Austrian army were 

preparing to cross the Inn. The 

elector now easily perceived that 
the Austrian generals were deter- 
mined to put it out of his power 
quietly to deliberate upon the pro- 
positions made to him, and that they 
hastened at the very commencement 
of the negotiations, to make sure 
of the Bavarian troops, and, per- 
haps, of the person of the regent 
himself. As to what concerns the 
_ troops, the lieutenant field-marshal 
_ Mack affected no disguise, and con- 
fessed to a Bavarian officer, that, in 
consideration of the hopes which 
had been held out to the prince of 
_ Schwarzenberg, he had counter- 
' manded the forced march of the di- 
_ yision of General Klenau, which 
was destined to surprise Neuburgh, 
in order to cut off the retreat of the 
electoral troops. The moment was 
now arrived, when the elector of 
Bavaria, who had hitherto lent im- 
plicit confidence to the friendly as- 
surances of the imperial envoy, 
should adopt a prompt and- steady 
resolution to preserve his honour 
and independence, Without the 
“smallest hostile view, but in order 
to maintain his neutrality, the court 
of Munich endeavoured to gain 
time, and to conceal the measures 
which it had recourse to, under the 
pressure of the moment, from prince 
Schwarzenberg. When a wish was 
expressed further to treat with this 
general, who had, in so commanding 
tone, iequired an answer in twen- 

- ty-four hours, the elector and his 

Minister found out with astonish- 
_ Ment, that he was provided with no 
powers, and that before coming to 
_ any conclusion, field-marshal Mack 


\ 
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must be consulted. The interview 
for which this general and prince 
Schwarzenberg had proposed the 
- 9th of September, was agreed to, 
and in the mean time the Austrian 
troops actually entered Bavaria. 
With their first steps they made 
heavy requisitions, demanded the 
administration of the country to 
be placed in their hands, and began 
to force their paper money into cir- 
culation at its nominal value, while, 
in their own land, it had fallen toa 
discount of more than 50 per cent. 
in exchange for specie. In such 
circumstances an alliance should be 
concluded, stipulating the reform 
and incorporation of the Bavarian 
army. In the night between the 
8th and 9th of September, orders 
were given for the march of the 
electoral troops. The elector and 
his ministers withdrew from further 
vexations, quitted the capital, and 
beteok themselves to the Franco- 
nian provinces. Notwithstanding 
the violent proceedings taken against 
the elector, his personal confidence 
in his majesty the emperor, and even 
in field-marshal Mack, was not di- 
minished, The electoral lieutenant 
colonel Ribaupierre, was dispatched. 
to an appointed interview at Haag, 
as he was the person best qualified 
to give the imperial quarter-master 
the most accurate information, re- 
specting the state of the Bavarian 
army. lle was commissioned to 
represent, that the union of the Ba- 
varian troops could not be assented 
to asa preliminary, but must be the 
result of previous negotiation ; and 
particularly ‘to declare, that his 
electoral highness would never con- 
sent fo the disbanding of his troops, 
and would rather perish than sub- 
mit toit. He remarked to Field- 
marshal Mack, that the Bavarian 
broops 
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troops had orders to fire ou what- 
ever troops should attempt to disarm 
them. The prince of Schwarzen- 
berg proposed to stop the march of 
the troops. till a courier was dis- 
patched to Vienna, to fetch new 
instructions. Colonel Ribaupierre 
was disposed to. accede to this pro- 
posal, but field-marshal Mack in- 
sisted on the Bavarian troops re- 
maining where they ‘were, while the 
Austrians should be permitted to 
advance. . The Bavarian officer 
could not assent to such conditions, 
and here the negotiations were 
broken off. As the Austrian army 
was now advancing towards the 
Inn, the Bavarian tréops, which 
were scattered up and down in iso- 
lated garrisons, made their retreat 
on all quarters, in order not to 
come in contact with the army that 
was passing. They crossed the 
Danube, and went into cantonments 
in the Upper Palatinate. In order 
that the communications with the 
commander of the Austrian army 
might not be embarrassed or re- 
tarded, by the court having chang- 
ed its place of residence, the elector 
appointed, for the purpose of enter- 
taining those relations, his minister 
at the courts of Vienna and Sals- 
burgh, baron Gravenreuth, who 
happened then to be at Munich, 
thereby thinking to give a new 
proof of his earnest wish to preserve 
a friendly and good understanding. 
This minister, on the 13th, sent his 
brother, a captain of the electoral 
staff, and tormerly attached to the 
mission at Vienna, to field-marshal 
Mack, to Munich, with a letter, in 
which, appealing to the system of 
neutrality that had been adopted, he 
begged to be informed of the parti- 
cular tract of country through 
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which the imperial troops were te 
pass, and what positions the electo- 
ral troops might take, in order that 
the imperial army might meet with 
no impediment on its march, and all 
occasions for collision be avoided. 
Field-marshal Mack in his answer, 
contented himself with referring to 
what lie had expressed in words to 
capt. Gravenreuth, namely, ‘¢ That 
‘¢ the emperor would never consent 
*¢ to Bavaria remaining neutral, or 
*¢ to the Bavarian troops acting as 
“¢ allies in a distinct corps.” The 
field marshal, in his conversation, 
entered into along detail, commenc- 
ing with the mission of M. Nevo- 
siltzoff, and terminating with the 
transfer of the Austrian head-quar- 
ters to Munich, and explained the 
necessity of the rapid progress made 
into Bavaria, by the necessity of 
keeping near it the preparation for 
an attack on France. He rejected 
every proposition for a line of de- 
markation, which he said would not 
be observed by the Russian army, 
which was already drawing near ; 
declared that the Bavarian troops, 
if they were not incorporated with 
the Austrians, would be no-where 
secure, not even in the Franconian 
provinces, and that he would fol- - 
low them wherever they went, al- 
lowing no consideration to stop him. 
The general signified thathe was em- 
powered to treat Bavaria in a hostile 
manner, but that he still entertained 
hopes of matters being settled with 
friendship and cordiality. | While 
the minister Gravenreuth gave inti- 
mation of these declarations to his 
electoral highness, and, asked for 
further orders, one account fol- 
lowed another, from the officers em. 
ployed in the civil administration of 
the country, of the conduct of the 

Austriam 


Austrian army. Provisions and 
forage were every where driven 
"away without being paid for, and by 
the receipts, several millions were 
added to the unacquitted obligations 
of the last war.—The subjects of 
he elector were obliged to furnish 
herses for the Austrian officers who 
were travelling post; horses were 
taken from carriages on the road, 
for the purposes of draught; con- 
‘siderable requisitions were made of 
horses, which were seized upon by 
ecution. The Bavarian peasants 
forced to drive the waggons. 
| The Bavarian soldiers who were ab- 
t on leave; and the recruits, were 
he to join their regiments, 
under pain of the Joss of property. 
| The Jand was inundated with notes 
| of the bank of Vienna, which were 
reed into circulation at their no- 
inal value; and the shop-kcepers 
and trades-people who refused to 
take them, were threatened with a 
izure of their goods.—The com- 
manders of | towns and the commis- 
Saries of the army, adopted mea- 
‘sures which seemed an introduction 
to a formal assumption of the ad- 
Ministration of the country.—At 
| last the commissaries of the army 
extended their jurisdiction to that 

| part of the country of which they 
ere not in | possession ; and, on the 


der orders of field-marshal Mack, 
seneral directions to the electoral 
¢ivil commissarics at Amberg, at 
at time the station of the head- 
ers of the Bavarian troops. 


oms, and revenues, of every kind, 
Were to be collected into a chest, 
m the state of which notice was to 
# given every eight days to the 
yommissarics of the imperial armies, 
lithout whose instructions, not the 
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smallest sum should be paid, with 
the exception of a few current sala- 
ries and pensions; and that in all 
the public offices, the Vienna bank 
notes should be taken at their no. 
minal value. By another order, 
they were commanded to search for, 
and deliver up the Austrian de- 
serters. The electoral civil commis- 
saries in Amberg, sent back these 
orders, with a notification that they 
could receive instructions only from 
his electoral highness. ‘The minister 
Gravenreuth, however, remonstra- 
ted against these measures of the 
military commissaries, and on the 
29th of September dispatched a 
staff officer to the Austrian head. 
quarters. The archduke Ferdi- 
nand, who, in the mean time, had 
assumed the command of the army, 
signified his conviction that the mi- 
litary commissaries had gone be- 
yond their instructions, appeared 
to disapprove of their conduct, and 
promised to communicate an answer 
in four or fivedays. As the Austrian 
troops were now advancing both 
out of Bohemia, and also by the 
way of Rain and Newburgh, into 
the Upper Palatinate, the Bavarian 
troops found themselves obliged te 
retreat, and to withdraw into Fran- 
conia.—On the 28th of September, 
the answer of the archduke Ferdi- 
nand arrived in Bamberg, in which 
he referred to the Austrian minister, 
who was then in Wurtzburgh. 
This minister, notwithstanding all | 
that had taken place, had made no - 
ceremony in repairing to the court 
at Wurtzburgh. In an. audience 
granted him, he delivered to the 
elector a letter from the hand of 
the emperor, in which his majesty 
insisted on his first propositions, 
and desired the union of the troops. 
The minister afterwards declared, 

that 


740 
that he was vested with full power 
to conclude an alliance with Bavaria. 
Propositions were brought forward 
so widely different from the system 
that had been observed by Austria 
for a century past, that their since- 
rity could not possibly obtain belief. 
Overtures were renewed to him, 
the principal of which were to re- 
cognise the neutrality of the elector. 
-He did not absolutely reject the 
proposition, but declared, in the 
most precise terms, that the emperor 
of Austria would never consent to 
an armed neutrality. His majesty, 
he said, might perhaps consent to a 
neutrality, and even agree that a 
certain circle in the neighbourhood 
of Munich should never be occu- 
pied by Austrian troops, provided 
the elector would previously con- 
sent to disband his army. Sucha 
proposition necessarily revolted the 
elector and his ministers. In order, 
however, to avoid the slightest re- 
proach of having abruptly broken 
off a negotiation by which, perhaps, 
the elector might have been placed in 
a situation to preserve his neutrality, 
these insulting demands met only a 
cool reply. The imperial minister 
proceeded, that if the elector made 
a difficulty in the general disbanding 
of his army, the emperor would be 
contented with the disbanding of 
only the Bavarian and Suabian 
troops, permitting him to retain the 
Franconians. The minister of: fo- 
reign aflairs rejected a condition so 
homiliating for the Franconians. 
The Austrian envoy declared, that 
besides the Franconian troops, the 
Suabians might also be retained, if 
the eleetor would consent to disband 
the Bavarians. Without this ex- 
Press condition, however, no neu- 
trality could be thought of. How 
equid the Aastrian minister propose 
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a measure by which a difference 
was supposed between the electoral 
troops at once so injurious and ine 
sulting? His electoral highness, and. 
the whole nation, are convinced 
that the same fidelity, and the same 
courage pervade the whole army, 
and know no difference. ‘The elec- 
tor cannot better prove this than 
by intrusting the defence of the 
country to the Bavarian and Sua- 
bian troops, while he delivers up 
his person and family to the protec- 
tion of those of Franconia.—The 
minister of the emperor and king 
further declared, that if the elector 
remained armed, his imperial majesty 
would not even on that account 
treat him as an enemy, but that this 
measure must, necessarily inspire a_ 
just distrust, and that his majesty 
would in this case feel himself obli- 
ged to act as circumstances might 
require. It was remarked that this 
expression was extremely undefined, 
and might be explained in any way | 
suiting the occasion. The reply 
was, that the ministers of the elec- 
tor made no proposition to him, 
while he was empowered to discuss 
every condition which was compa- 
tible with the disarming of the Ba. 
varian troops. On this new over- 
ture there was nothing further to be 
said. ‘The honourand the indepen-— 
dence of the sovereign could not. 
permit that the disbanding of the 
electoral Bavarian troops should be 
fixed as the basis of any negotiation. 
The Austrian minister was now 


aware that his propositions were 


not, and could not be attended to, 
and that his negotiation had entirely 
failed of success. He began, there- 
fore, to complain of the approach 
of the French troops; he gave it to. 
be understood too, that he did not. 
feel himself in his proper place, and 

that 
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that, if no other proposition was 
made to him, he would return to 
the Austrian head-quarters. In 
fact, the court learned, that on the 
27th of September, at three o’clock 
in the afternoon, he had taken his 
departure from Wurtzburgh. Thus 
ended the negotiation which Austria 
wished to enter upon, after it had 
eyer-run the land of a peaceable 
neighbour with a numerous army. 
This faithful representation puts 
every man in a situation to judge of 
the intentions of Austria respecting 
Bavaria, and even to pronounce, 
that there was nothing left to the 
elector of Bavaria, but to throw 
himself on the protection of the 
emperor of France, against de- 
mands, insulting at once to his army 
and the nation. Confidence in 
God, in a generous ally, in a brave 
arcay, and a faithful nation, inspires 
courage in a just cause.—Heaven 
will bless the Bavarian arms! 


he 


Memorial presented on the Part of 
_ the French Government to the se- 
Beccrat Cantinental States, on the 
_ Annexation of Genoa to the French 
Empire. 


_ After many vain attempts of the 
Genoese people to maintain the in- 
lependent. existence which France 
had guarantced them, already on 
the brink of destruction, they una- 
mously resolve upon the only 
measure Jeft them for their preser- 
yation; they decree, in the most 
jlemn manner, their union with 
ie French empire, and earnestly 
‘implore the emperor Napoleon to 
ive them into the number of his 
ful subjects, by a deputation, 
members of which were directed 

Bot to leave Milan till they had, at 


toast, obtained a promise of his im. 
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perial and royal majesty, that he 
would comply with their desire.— 
The most urgent motives induced all 
the citizens of that republic te 
make a proposal which entirely 
changes their political situation. 
Important reasons imvited France 
not to oppose this wish. All the 
naval powers could not but favour 
an union, which, without augment- 
ing the continental strength of 
France, enables her, for the benefit 
of the commerce of all nations, to 
avenge the maritime encroachments 
and insults of England. Itmay not 
be amiss. to consider, in various 
points of view, an occurrence which 
will soon be placed in a false light 
by the panegyrists of that govern. 
ment by whose conduct it was ren- 
dered indispensibly necessary.—The 
senate and people of Genoa had , 


_made various efforts to give them- 


selves a constitution, but without 
success. France herself had sin- 
cerely wished that this state might 
preserve its rank among the powers 
of, Europe. She had defended it 
during the war; she had re-con- 
quered it from Austria; she had en- 
deavoured in various negotiations te 
stipulate for its advantage ; she had 
increased its territory, to afford it 
new means of prosperity, and had 
successively ceded to it the imperial 
fiefs, the valley of Oneglia, Loano, 
Serravalle, and other districts, in- 
closed by its territory, which be- 
longed to France, prevented a free 
communication, and were injurious 
to its trade. At is still fresh in the 
memory of every one, that France, 
after she had, in the 8th year of the 
republic, re-conquered Genoa and 
her dependencies from the power 
which had taken possession of them, 
did not insist on those rights to 
which she was entitled by this event. 
Ske withstood the wish uttered even 


at 
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at that time by those who were best 
acquainted with the situation of 
their country, and rejected the pro- 
posal of an union, which would 
indeed have contributed more effec- 
tually to the tranquillity and secu- 
rity of Genoa, but which would then 
have appeared to be merely the ef- 
fect of gratitude, and the recollec- 
tion of the calamities she had en- 
dured.—Since that period, Genoa 
has been convinced that her welfare 
is no longer compatible with her in- 
dependence, and that, in’ conse- 
quence of the change in the state of 
all Europe, she had become too 
weak to make head against the ex- 
ternal attacks of armies or fleets, 
and to suppress internal commotions, 
After many years of difliculty and 
inguietude, she implored his impe- 
rial and royal majesty, who had al- 
ready undertaken to preside over 
the destinies of France, likewise to 
direct those of the Ligurian repub- 
lic, and to unite all parties under a 
constitution better adapted to the 
state of the country and its old inha- 
bitants. Genoa, accordingly, re- 
ccived a government whose form 
and regulations were sanctioned by 
the experience of many centuries, 
aud whose fundamental principles 
were carefully examined and ap- 
proved by the representatives of the 
state of Genoa, who were charged 
to take upon therselves that labour. 
But this new attempt, made with 
the concurrence of all, was not at- 
tended with any better success. Ge- 
noa was incapable of having either 
a government, a marine, foreign 
commerce, or internal police. She 
possessed not even the power to ex- 
terminate a banditti, who are still 
plundering a portion of her territo-~ 
‘yies, and who even kept the inhabi- 
tants of the adjoining French depart- 
ments in a continual state of alarm, 
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—From all these fruitless exertions 
to improve her internal situation, 
Genoa learned that the cause of her 
imbecility, and the means of pre- 
venting her total annihilation, were 
to be sought abroad. Genoa, which 
subsisted entirely by commerce, has 
lost it in consequence of the aggran- 
dizement of al] the commercial pow- 
ers, Numerous ports, which 20 
years ago were scarcely known, and 
others which boast the peculiar pro- 
tection of their respective govern- 
ments, have vied with each other in 
diminishing the prosperity of the 
port of Genoa. New maritime 
states were created by the late war. 
Venice, whose trade had fallen to 
decay, is now the depdt of the com- 
modities of a great empire. ‘The 
same power has acquired a great 
extent of coast, and gives animation 
to the ports which nature has so 
richly distributed along it. The 
harbours in the republic of the Se- 
ven Islands, will soon be of far 
greater importance than they were 
under the government of Venice. 
The English, now masters of India, 
have made Malta a new depot for 
their merchandize.— While this com« 
petition arose round Genoa, she be- 
held the remnant of her commerce 
exposed to the depredations of pi-~ 
rates, and excited the envy of En- — 
gland, which not only refused to 
consider Genoa as an independent 
state, but employed every possible 
measure to drive her to despairs — 
which incessantly insulted hers 
which, during the late war, cut out 
of the harbour two French frigates, — 
and massacred their crews, and — 
treated her just as she pleased du- 
ring the blockade.——Before En- 
gland had declared this war against 
Genoa, when Upper Italy was 
yet subject to several sovereigns, 
the maritime commerce of Gen me: 

ang 
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and her commission-trade with the 
continent, was capable of preserving 
her from ruin. ‘‘The former is now 
destroyed ; and as England, besides 
throwing a thousand obstacles in the 
way of exportation, likewise seized 
every opportunity of sending her 
commodities into her own ports as 
contraband, his imperial and royal 
majesty, whose dominions surround 
Liguria, found himself necessitated 
to adopt a system for the whole of 
those frontiers, which, while it pre- 
yented the importation of English 
commodities into the departments of 
France, likewise cut off all commu- 
nication between Liguria and the 
continent, and consequently put a 
stop to the only trade which En- 
gland had left the republic.—Alarm- 
ed at a situation which could not 
fail, in a short time, to involve her 


in utter ruin, Genoa was long con- 
-vinced that she had no other re- 
source than to unite herself more 


closely with France. She daily re- 
nounced, from necessity, a portion 
of her independence, and was pro- 
tected only by a corps of French 
troops, for which she had applied. 
By the depredations of the Barbary 
corsairs that hovered about the is- 
land of Caprea, in order the better 
to molest her trade, she was, at 
length, compelled to cede that island 
to France.— Genoa, unable to equip 
yessels for the protection of her 
coasts, possessing dock-yards and 
magazines, unserviceable in her ex. 
hausted state, having merchant vyes- 
sels, which her marine and her flag 


_ Were incapable of protecting, and 


which were obliged to sail under 
that of another power, to escape 
the privateers, Genoa could no lon. 
ger procure bread for her numerous 
population, depending for. subsis- 
tence on maritime enterprizes and 


the industry that prevails in her 
ports.—Not being in a condition to 
carry on, in a direct manner, the 
war in which England had involved 
her, she could do no more than send 
her seamen on board the French 
squadrons, and implore the French 
government to make use in France 
of her labourers, for whom she could 
not find employment. In perpetual 
apprehension of civil commotions 
from the discontent of parties, on 
account of the general poverty, 
which was continually increasing, 
and the imbecility of the govern- 
ment, which could not firmly estab- 
lish itself, she was persuaded of the 
necessity of forming a corps of gens 
@armes, to be commanded by 
French officers.—Thus the union of 
Genoa was imperceptibly effected 
by her situation. This measure 
was desired by her inhabitants. 
Nothing more was therefore neces- 
sary than that it should be taken 
into consideration by those parts of 
the government which suffered the 
most from this state of uncertainty, 
the expences and burthens of which 
rendered the condition of Liguria 
still more oppressive. Hence pro- 
ceeded the sudden enthusiasm, the 
eager zeal, of the people of Genoa, 
to subscribe to the wish Tor an in- 
corporation; when the senate, after 
mature consideration, thought it 
their duty to propose it, and re- 
garded that as the favourable mo- 
ment, in which his imperial and 
royal majesty could behold, with | 
his own eyes, the distresses of a 
country to which arms had restored 
its independence, but which, in spite 
of all its efforts, could not again re- 
cover its former prosperity.—As 
Piedmont, Parma, and Placenza, by 
which Liguria is encompassed, form. 
a part of the dominions of his ma- 
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jesty ; as the kingdom of Italy is in 
his hands, and has received a sove- 
reign from him; as the republic of 
Genoa, which was forgotten by En- 
gland in the treaty of Amiens, per- 
ceives that both the sea and the land 
are shut against her, she could not 
have formed a resolution — better 
adapted to her interest and her dig- 
nity, than to incorporate herself 
with a great nation, and that with 
an impetuosity so enthusiastic as 
perfectly answered for the’ success 
of the measurc,—His imperial and 
royal majesty, affected by the mo- 
tives which induced Genoa to adopt 
this resolution, was obliged provi- 
sorily to comply with a wish that 
was the result of long expericnce 
and the most mature deliberation, 
The annihilation of the hopes of a 
people who were determined no 
longer to be denied, might have 
becn productive of the most serious 
consequences, The continental 
power of France has not, in fact, 
been augmented by this union, A 
narrow tract, so cooped up by the 
sea and by mountains, as to leave a 
free communication only at a few 
points, which does not produce corn 
sufficient to suport its 500,000 inha- 
bitants ; which is exposed to the ha- 
voc of annual inundation in its most 
fertile districts, and oppressed by 
the burthen of a prodigious debt, 
without any probability of its ever 
being paid off; the incorporation 
with his imperial and royal majes- 
ty’s state of such a country, which 
has but little communication with 
the continent, and is incapable of 
restoring its naval power, on ac- 
count of the alteration which has 
taken place in the situation of all 
other states, cannot afford any pre- 
text for continental discussions ; and 
its union with France cannot possi- 
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bly produce any remonstrances by 
which peace is likely to be endan- 
gered. Should England succeed in 
creating discord on this subject, no 
alternative will be left his imperial 
and royal majesty but to prosecute 
with vigour the unjust war that will 
be declared against him.—Unjoying 
the satisfaction of having rescued a 
state which threw itself into his 
arms, he will have in his favour the 
goodness of its cause, the public 
opinion, and all the motives of dig- 
nity, neighbourhood, and benevo- 
lence, which have’ hitherto induced 
him te protect Genoa.—Far more 
important considerations of great 
interest to all Europe, excepting 
England, co-operated on this occa. 
sion in the resolves of his majesty. 
France, which, by her political and 
geographical situation on the Atlan- 
tic and Mediteranean seas, is destin- 
ed to check the usurpation of the 
ocean, and to vindicate the rights 
and independence of the maritime 
powers, has not coasts so extensive 
as England. Without enlarging her 
continental possessions, she will ob- 
tain, by the union of Genoa, 6000 
seamen to supply the place of those 
whom she lost during the. late war, 
and will thus be enabled the better 
to cope with a state, the sole object 
of whose efforts is to usurp the do- 
minion of the seas, which exercises 
an universal monopoly, which strives 
to make with every nation commer- 
cial treaties in her own way ; which 
is extending her power in India 
only with a view to employ it against 
Europe ; which violates all the rights 
of neutrals, and which will not con- 
duct herself with more moderation 
towards them, till France shall have 
acquired a formidable navy.—Were 
the English to restore Goa to the 
Portuguese, Ceylon to the pte 

the 
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- the vast possessions of Tippoo Saib 
to his heirs, and the empire of the 
Mahrattas to its independence, it 
would better become them than to 
remonstrate against the union of a 
narrow tract of coast, which is al- 

_veady surrounded by the French 
territory. But these exaggerating 
alarmists, who will infallibly raise 
a prodigious outcry against a mea- 
sure which they have themselves 
rendered necessary for Genoa, for 
France, and for the security of Eu- 

rope, will, it is to be hoped, not 

_ make any impression on the wiser 

_ cabinets of the continent. To all 

_ the states of Europe the situation of 
Liguria must be a matter of indiffer- 
ence. They have long seen that 
this country is separated from their 
territories by the dominions of his 
imperial and royal majesty, and, 
from its position, can have no com. 

_ munication with them but by sea. 

They are already accustomed to the 

intimate relations subsisting between 

_ the Genoese and France, to the mu- 

_ tual interests and mutual operations 
which have rendered the two na- 
tions indivisible. Their union must 
appear to all Europe the inevitable 

result of their position. It cannot 
_ excite any mistrust in the continental 
~ powers, as it will not add a single 

_ battalion to the French army; as 

the gradual decay of Liguria forbids 

_ the annexation of its territory to be 

" ascribed to wishes of ambition, so 

there is not a court that ought to 

% _ entertain any alarm concerning the 

intentions of his majesty, after the 

7 principles of moderation he has ma- 

_ nifested, in accepting the crown of 
Ttaly onJy till such time as the tran- 

_ quillity of the south of Europe shall 

' be restored. — England imagined, 

~ that while she was conquering India, 
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and plundering the sovereigns of 
extensive and opulent kingdoms, 
the distance of these unexampled 
usurpations would escape the atten. 
tion of Europe. To France alone, 
destined by nature to preserve the 
rights of neutral states; to France, 
who has always exerted all her 
power, and placed all her glory in 
protecting them; to her alone it 
belongs to restore the balance of the 
seas. A few thousand more seamen 
will be sufficient for the equipment 
of ten ships which France is build- 
ing in the midst of the war, and will 
be the best guarantee for the pre- 
Seryation of any future treaty be- 
tween her and England. It is be- 
yond a doubt, that, if at a moment 
of peace, France has succeeded in 
placing her marine on a respectable 
footing, there will be no danger of 
a renewal of those hostilities which 
England thought proper to com- 
mence against France in May, 1803, 
of which the expedition against 
Denmark, and capture of the Spa- 
nish frigates, furnish a further de- 
monstration.—Europe will not then 
any longer be perpetually disturbed 
by the efforts of a government which 
is incessantly endeayouring to arm 
the continent in favour of its design 
upon the seas, and which has in vain 
granted 5,000,000l. sterling to pro- 
cure assistance.—lhe measure of 
the Genoese cannot, therefore, in 
any point of view, oppose the small- 
est obstacle to thenegotiations with 
which M. de Novosiltzoff is charged. 
— All the essentials of an equal, se-_ 
cure, and honourable peace still 
subsist: and if it were allowed to 
compare trifles with objects of im- 
portance, it might be said, that En- 
gland has no right to complain of 
the wish for an union between Li- 
Zz gwia 
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guria and France, as France has 
made no complaint concerning the 
destruction of the Mahraita empire. 


Proclamation published pursuant to 
the Crders of his Prussian Ma- 
Jjesty, mn quality of Prince of. Ans- 
pach, by the Magistrates of att 
the Places in Anspach bordering 
on Suabia. Dated September 
24th, 1805. 


In conformity with a supreme 
rescript of the 18th instant, address- 
ed to the undersigned loca! authori- 
ties, his majesty the king of Prussia, 
our prince, has resolved, during the 
present critical circumstances, in 
which the other powers are about 
“to be involved in mutual warfare, to 
observe the most rigid neutrality, 
for the welfare of his states and of 
his subjects. In consequence of 
this resolution, his majesty has 
thought proper to order, for the 
maintenance of this neutrality :— 
ist. That no passage of foreign 
trosps, nor of convoys accompanied 
by a military escort, shall be allow- 
ed to take place through the states 
of his majesty without his supreme 
cousent :—2dly. 
of any troops, of whatsoever descrip- 
~ tion, that shall either be demanded 
or attempted, without previous ap- 
plication, shall be refused with civi- 
lity ;- but, at the same time with un- 
shaken firmness ; and that no accom- 
modation, conveyance, assistance, 
or ‘succours of any kind shall Be 
granted, upon any pretence what- 
soever, either for payment or ac- 
knowledgment, but that such at- 
tempts aré to be protested against, 
&c. The inhabitants of this city 
are hereby informed of an arrange- 
ment which ought to quiet their ap- 
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prehensions, and excite their grati- 
tude, inasmuch as it evidently proves 
the paternal solicitude of his majes- 
ty; and it is expected that notice 
will be given to the undersigned de- 
partment, of the approach of any 
troops that shall appear, and of the 
demands they may make. It is at 
the same time publickly notified, 
that his majesty has thought proper, 
in the present critical conjuncture, 
to prehibit generally and most 
strictly, any exports from his states, 


bread-corn of every kind, whether 
in grain or flour; as also to oats, to 
pease, and other leguminous pro- 
ductions, and to horses of any age 
whatsoever, All who shall offend 
against this prohibition shall be pu- — 
nished, without any regard to the 
particular circumstances, by the 
confiscation of the prehibited arti- 
cles which they may wish to ex- © 
port, as well as of the horses and 
waggons. . ; 


A true Statement of the Conduct of — 
the Serene Elector Palatine of 
Bavaria, in answer to the ** His= — 
torical Representation of the Events — 
which have directed the Conduct of ; 
his Electoral Highness.” 


Tae serene elector paiatine has" 
published an_ historical ree ; 
tion, in which he owns himself an” 
ally of France, and declares ‘war 
against Austria and Russia, excu-_ 
sing, by false allegations, the breach — 
of promise he had made to the Ro- 
man «nperor, of ceding his troops } 
to him. Not content with the in-~ 
demnifications the serene elector had 
received by the conclusum of the— 
empire of 27th April, 1803, he suf. 
fered himself, from ambition, to be 

drawn 


~ 
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drawn into secret engagements with 
_ France, which proved on every: oc- 
 casion, to tend systematically to 
- counteract Austria.—As his ambi- 
4 tious hopes rested principally upon 

_ the prospects of a fresh attack with 
' which the court of Vienna was me- 
_-naced by France on every occasion, 
_ those gradual armaments which his 
3 majesty was compelled to make 
_ from the preparations made by the 
; emperor Napoleon, became an ob- 

_ ject of the serene clector’sattention. 

“His first design was to raise a nu- 
! merous army in Bavaria, and to hold 
_ itin readiness for the French em- 
 peror. The quickness of the Aus- 
_ trian armament prevented the exc. 
eution of that intention, and the 
: elector chose rather to hasten to go 
_ and join the French with all his 
troops, leaving his Bavarian and 
_ Suabian estates to their own fate, 
| ‘than to disappoint the expectation 
_ of the enemy of public tranquillity ; 

> consequently the whole of the Ba- 

_ arian artillery was sent to Wurtz- 
: Porch, the Bavarian and Suabian 
_ troops were assembled, and a French 
general was present, to prepare 
every thing agreeably to the desire 
of the emperor Napoleon. His 
Serene highness the elector had also 
prepared for his departure, when 
_ prince Schwarzenberg arrived at Mu- 
ich, on the 6th September.—The 
ger that the elector palatine 
ould join the french was indubi- 
_ table; consequently a serious de- 
mand for the cession of troops became 
a just measure of self-defence.—The 

slector agreed to the demand ver- 
 bally, and in writing. He wrote 
_ to the prince, on the 7th of Septem- 
er, with his own hand; ‘* [ am 
resolved ; confer with the minister 
Montgolas, on the conditions,” 
. The minister confirmed his sove- 


: me r 


reign’s resolution, and proposed the 
conditions ;_ that the elector’s own 
regiment, and that of the electoral 
prince, should remain.at the dispo- 
sal of his serene highness; and that 
Munich and Nymphenbargh should 
be exempted from the passage of 
Austrian troops. The agreement 
was to be concluded at Haag, on 
the following day.—On the Sth of - 
September, count Nogarolla was 
sent off to the emperor, with a let- 
ter from the elector, beginning in 
the following words :—‘* [| have 
¢ this morning ordered my minister 
“to conclude an agreement with 
‘¢ prince Schwarzenberg, in pursu- 
*¢ ance of which [ shal! unite my 
“6 forces to those of your imperial 
“¢ and royal majesty, to give youa 
“¢ proof of my inviolable devotion.” 
No sooner had count Nogarolla set 
off with this letter, and even before 
prince Schwarzenberg could go from 
Munich to Haag, than the serene 
elector left Bavaria in the night of 
the 8th, and withdrew all his troops 
by forced marches, having emptied 
all the public chests, and taken with 
him even the deposited bonds, and 
widows’ and orphans’ estates ; 
whence it became necessary to put 
a stop to the further drawing of 
annuities &c. to prevent a total 
stagnation of the whole administra- 
tion of the country.—When prince 
Schwarzenberg and general Mack~ 
arrived at Haag, the elector’s in- 
tention of flying from his engage- 
ment was no longer secret. After 
they had waited a long while, there 
appeared a palatine lieutenant-colo-~ 
nel, shewing, by his tone and pro- 
posals, quite different from those of 
Munich, that a pretence was sought - 
for breaking off a nugatory negotia- 
tion. It was refused to leave the 
electoral troops in Bavaria: their 
Z2z2 cession 
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cession was to be deferred till the 
war had actually commenced, and 
they were always to remain together 
as a separate body.~After what 
had happened, the Austrian generals 
could not consent to leave an in- 
dependent and numerous corps in 
the rear and flank of the Austrian 
army, which was hastening forward. 
— ‘The Bavarian troops were not to 
be embodied by men or companies 
with the Austrians, as has been 
falsely asserted in the palatinate 
part, bat to remain together, in 
whole regiments or brigades. The 
entry of the Austrian and Russian 
troops in Germany had heen notified 
to the serene elector, who had only 
made the exception of the districts 
of Munich and Nymphenburgh.— 
As to the requisiiions made for the 
maintenance of the Austrian troops, 
they are become indispensible, from 
the general practice of the French 
army, as no other power could 
etherwise cope with it. }lowever, 
since the entry of the French, the 
vast difference between their mode 
of raising requisitions, and the Aus- 
trians, has been experienced.—Ne- 
vertheless, to remove every pre- 
tence, his majesty declared by his 
envoy, count Buol, that he accept- 
ed fhe condition of leaving the pala- 
dine troops together in a separate 
corps. ‘he objection stated in the 
serene clector’s letter of September 
8th, namely, that the » electoral 
prince was in France, was already 
removed, by the wise }r ciution of 
the prince. Count Buol-was even 
empowered to be finally satisfied 
with the dismissal (instead of the 
cession) of the troops, by the way 
of fur'ough, or even of the Bavarian 
troops alone.—All was refused. 
The French troops were received 
by the elector with open arms, and 
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all the palatine troops joined them, 
They take the field against his ma- 
jesty, and against the emperor of 
Russia, and war has been declared. 
—In a word, the elector became 
false to his word, which he had given 
as a prince, and as a man; false to 
his peopJe, and to his emperor; to 
the proved friendship of the empe- 
ror Alexander ;) to the security and 
welfare of Germany, and of Eu- 
rope, which depend on the event 
of this war compelled by France. 
This is the true statement of a con- 
duct, which the loyal subjects of 
that prince loudly deprecate, at 
which the honourable and _ patriotic 
feelings of his brave troops revolt, 
who are now shedding their blood, 
not for the deliverance of Germany, 
but for its enemies, and who are 
compelled to stain their hands with 
German blood. 


Proclamation of the Elector of Ba- 
varia to the Bavarians. Dated 
Wurtzburgh, Oct. 10th, 1805. 


Bavarians,—At the moment when 

I was solely intent upon your pros- 
perity, when I foresaw no danger, 
I have been forcibly separated from 
you. Austria, for the preservation 
of which the generous blood of Ba. » 
varians has so often flowed, had 
conceived perfidious plans against 
you, and against me. She demand- 
ed, with threats, that your sons, 
my brave soldiers, should be distri- 
buted among the Austrian army, 
and combat against a power, which 
has, at all times, protected the inde- 
pendence of Bavaria.—Thus the 
Bavarians were not to fight for their 
country, but for foreign interests 5 — 
thus the very mame of the Bavarian 
army was te be destreyed.—My 
duty, 
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‘duty, as a prince, and as the father 
of an independent and faithful peo- 
ple, has induced me to reject pro- 

> positions so dishonourable to the 
nation, and to maintain, with firm- 
ness, the neutrality of my states.—I 
still flattered myself that should see 
my ardent wish accomplished, in the 
repose of the country. The negotiati- 
ons upon this subject were not yet 
broken off, when Austria, faithful 
to the system of annihilating the in- 

_ dependence of Bavaria, violated the 

~ most sacred treaties, passed the Inn 
with her army, and treated you as 
the inhabitants of a conquered coun- 
try. The most burthensome requi- 
_ itions were made. You were de- 
_prived of the instruments the most 
necessary to your industry, even 
_ those of your agriculture. Your 
fields were laid waste; your cattle 

_ were carried forcibly away; you 
_ were inundated with a depreciated 
_ paper money ; even a great number 
of your sons were forced to serve 
_under the colours of Austria. Af- 
ter au invasion so perfidious, after 


_Outrages so unheard of, it became . 


my dignity, as a prince and protec- 
tor of the nation, to take up arms, 
and to deliver the country from its 
_oppressors.—The emperor of the 
French, the natural ally of Bavaria, 
_ flies to your succour with his intre- 
‘pid warriors. He: omes to avenge 


us. Already your brothers and - 


your sons fight in the ranks of these 
Bircs, habituated to victory ; and, 
already, we see’ the dawn of our 
safety. —Bavarians ! You, who pa- 
tiently bear the evils which the ene- 
mies of the country heap upen you, 
remember your prince, who knows 
your sufferings, who shares them; 
who cannot support the idea of 
eing separated from you, but in 
persuasion, that, by preserving 


his personal liberty, he has secured 
to himself the means of acting with 
an absolute independence for his 
dear and faithful subjects.—Our 
good cause is under the protection 
of a just God, and of a courageous 
army, commanded by an: invincible 
hero? Let the rallying word of eve- 
ry Bavarian be, ** for his prince 
and his country!” 

(Signed) Max. Joseph, Elector. 


Copies of the Documents referred to 
in the ** True Statement of the 
Conduct of the Serene Elector 
Palatine of Bavaria.” From the 
Vienna Court Gazette of the 16th 
Oct. 1805. 


No. I.—Letter from his Majesty 
the Emperor of Germany and Aus- 
tria to his Serene Highness the 
Elector Palatine. Dated Vienna, 


Sept. 3d, 1805. 


The communication which I trans- 
mit to your serene electoral high- 
ness, by lieutenant-general the 
prince of Schwartzenburgh, vice- 
president of my council of war, 
will inform you in detail, of the 
motives which induce the emperor 
of Russia and myself to support the 
pacific negotiation which we wish to 
open with the court of France, by 
eventual armaments.—L have every 
reason to apprehend, that notwith- 
standing the purity and moderation 
of our sentiments, the emperor of 
the French may determine upon an_ 
immediate attack on my states; 
and Iam further informed, that this 
prince has conceived the design of 
securing to himself, before-hand, 
the assistance of the troops of those 
states that are situated between his 
frontier and mine, either immedi- 
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ately, or by granting to them at 
first a neutrality, which will not be 
allowed to continue longer than he 
will find it advantageous to him.— 
Your serene electoral highness, be- 
sides, is too enlightened not to feel 
how much the execution of ‘such a 
design, if extended also to your 
troops, would be prejudicial to the 
emperor of Russia and myself; and 
of how much importance it is to us 
that your serene highness should 
unite them with mine.—It is of such 
consequence to oppose some bar to 
the measures which the French 
government will probably resort to 
without delay, in order to oblige 
your serene highness to consent to 
the meditated project, or to carry 
it into execution against your will, 
if that should be necessary, that I 
cannot allow myself to lose a mo- 
ment in my endeavours to prevent 
them. I am perfectly sensible of 
the delicacy of your situation, sir, 
my brother, as well as of the mo- 
tives which may incline you to wish 
to be dispensed from the determin- 
ation which I require of your serene 
electoral highness. But I am press- 
ed by motives still more imperious ; 
and seeing the total impossibility 
- which results from the situation of 
Bavaria, of maintaining the neutra- 
lity of a country into which the ar- 
mies of both the belligerent powers 
could not avoid penetrating in case 
of'a war, your serene electoral 
highness will also be convinced, that 
I cannot recede from my demand, 
and that I find myself compelled, 
against my will, to employ all the 
means in my power to carry it into 
effect, if I were not willing to ex- 
pose myself to the most disagreeable 
consequences, without even obtain- 
ing thereby for your serene electoral 
highness the object of a real neutra- 
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lity.—In referring to the overtures 
of the prince of Schwartzenberg, 
respecting the determination which 
this state of things obliges me inyo- 
luntarily to adopt, 1 hasten to re- 
move every doubt with regard to 
the sincerity and perfect friendship 
of my intentions, by protesting 
here, in the most solemn manner, 
that if your serene electoral highness 
shall accede to the proposition which 
I have made known to you, I shall 
be ready to defend and to guarantee ~ 
the security and integrity of your 
states from any attempt whatsoever ; 
and whatever may be the issue of 
the war, if it should take place, — 
that I shall never extend my views 
of indemnity to the acquisition or 
dismemberment of the smallest por- — 
tion of your highness’s territory ; 
proposing to myself, on the con- 
trary, to embrace all opportunities 
that shall offer of proving to you 
the perfect esteem, and the senti- 
ments as sincere as they are unalter- 
able, with which I am, &c. 


No. Ifl.—Note addressed by his Se- 
rene Highness the Elector Pala-_ 
tine to the Lieutenant-General the 
Prince of Schwartzenberg, Vice= 
President of the Council of War 
of his Majesty the Emperor and 
King. Dated Sept. 7th, 1805. 


} 


I have made my determination, 
my dear prince. Attend a confe- 
rence to-morrow morning with the 
minister, baron Montgelas; he will 
inform you of my demands. 
pose them not. 
your former friendship, 


No. Il] —Letter from his Serene 
Highness the Elector Palatine 
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his Majesty the Emperor and 
King. Dated Nymphenburgh, 
Sept. 8th, 1805. 


I have directed my minister to 
sign, this morning, a treaty with 


the prince of Schwartzenburg; pur- 


suant to which I shall join my 
troops to those of your imperial and 
royal majesty. In doing this, sire, 
i have been desirous of giving you 
a proof of my inviolable attachment. 
—Allow me now to appeal from it 
to your paternal heart. ‘he elec- 
toral prince, my son, is at present 
in France. Relying constantly on 
the peace, I sent him to travel in 
Italy, and then in the southern 


provinces of France, where he is 


actually at this moment. If I 
should be obliged to march my 
troops against the French, my son 
is lost; should I, on the contrary, 
remain quiet in my states, I shall 
haye time to procure his return. 
On my knees | supplicate your im- 
perial and royal majesty to grant 
me neutrality. I dare pledge my 
most sacred word to your majesty, 
that my troops shall not, in the 
smallest degree, interfere with the 
operations of your army; and 


should it be obliged to retreat, an- 


event which is by no means proba- 
ble, I promise and swear to remain 
quiet without striking a blow. It 
is a father, a prey to the most fright- 


ful despair, that applies for mercy 


in favour of his son; may your im- 
perial and royal majesty not with- 
hold it, and I dare flatter myself 
there will be no obstacle on the part 
of the emperor of Russia. 


No. I1V.—Letter from his Majesty 
the Emperor of Germany and 
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Austria to his Serene Highness 
the Elector Palatine, Dated Hct 
zendorff, Sept. 14th, 1805. 


I cannot conceai from your serene 
highness my surprise at so sudden 
an alteration in your determina- 
tions. Without adverting to the 
assurances given by my lieutenani- 
general, the prince of Schwartzen- 
berg, both by yourself, sir, my 
brother and cousin, and by your 
minister, or to the note which your 
highness thought proper to address 
to him, the letter delivered to me by 
gen. Nogarolla, contained the most 
formal engagement to join your 
troops to mine; you positively de- 
clare in this letter to me, ‘* I have 
“¢ directed my minister to sign this 
*¢ morning a treaty with the prince 
*¢ of Schwartzenberg, pursuant to 
*¢ which I shall join my troops 
*“to those of your imperial and 
“royal majesty. In doing this, 
<¢ sire, I have been desirous of giv- 
“¢ ing youa proof of my inviolable at- 
“¢ tachment.’’—And yet, at the mo- 
ment this letter has been delivered 
to me, I have to announce to the 
bearer of it, that your highness had 
changed your mind, quitted your 
capital, and drawn off the whole of 
your troops.—I should have con- 
sented without difficulty, and am 
still ready to consent, to the de- 
mands of your serene electoral 
highness, respecting 4he city of 
Munich, and the circuit, including, 
amongst other places, your castle 
of Nymphenbourg, which territory 
should be shut against my troops, 
and confined solely to the protec- 
tion of those which your highness 
signified a desire to maintain there, 
though, in my opinion, it would 
have been more advantageous for 
your troops to be incorporated with 
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mine, in order to avoid any possible 
complaint of their being more ex- 
‘posed than mine to the enemy, or 
of their being treated worse. with 
respect to their supplies of provi- 
sions: it would rest nevertheless 
with your serene electoral highness 
to let them serve in a body, provid- 
ed they should be under the com- 
mand of the general of the army ; 
but to suspend their march, when 
the French have already announced 
their approaching irruption into 
Germany, and are assembling on 
“he Rhine, would be too prejudi- 
cial to the common cause for me 
to lend a hand to it, at the same 
time that the recent conduct of 
Napoleon towards the courts of 
Carlsruhe, Cassel, and Stutgard, will 
enable your serene highness to judge 
whether the neutrality of Bavaria 
be possible, and whether you would 
yourself, sir, my brother and cousin, 
have it in your power to fulfil -your 
promise not to employ your troops 
against me.—I would have been 
deeply afilicted to endanger the 
electoral prince, to whom [ feel a 
personal attachment ; but a courier, 
if one had been dispatched to him 
directly, even at the time when the 
prince of Schwartzenberg receiv- 
ed. the assurances from your serene 
electoral highness, would have placed 
him in a condition to effect his de- 
parture from France before any fa- 
tal measure could have been taken 
with respect to him.—Faithful to 
the fulfilment of what I have once 
promised, I am authorised to insist 
on the same fidelity being observed 
towards me. I claim then, formal- 
ly, from your serene electoral high- 
ness, the promise you gave me to 
unite your troops with mine, at the 
‘same time that I declare to you, that 
J am ready to consent to the condi- 
2 
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tions above stated. I have directed 
the count Buol to wait on your 
highness, and to deliver you this 
letter, and have given him authority 
to accede to such arrangements as 
may be called for on this head; it 
would be painful to myself, and to 
my close and intimate ally, the em- 
peror of Russia, to experience on 
your part, sir, my brother and cou- 
Sin, any disposition which might 
prevent us from retaining those sen- 
timents of which we have it greatly 
at heart to give you effectual proofs. 
Accept the assurances of my perfect 
esteem, &c. &c. 


No. V.—Letter from his Serene 
Highness the Elector Palatine to his 
Majesty theEmperor of the Romans 
and of Austria. Dated Wurtz- 
burgh, Sept. 21st, 1805. 


The count of Buol Schaunstein 
has acquitted himself of the commis- 
sion with which your imperial ma- 
jesty has deigned to honour him on 
his mission to me. I have experi- 
enced, on this occasion, a very 
lively sense of consolation from the 
assurances, in every instance so 
highly to be prized, of your imperial 
and royal majesty’s friendship, which 
he has repeated to me in express 
It is to this sentiment, sire, 
and to that of your magnanimity, 
that can appeal with full confidence. 
I retain the hope that your imperial 
and royal majesty will spare unfor- 
tunate provinces the horrors of a 
war, from which they have already 
too severely suffered, at a moment 
when the wounds of former hostili- 
ties are still bleeding. I owe it to 
my unfortunate subjects, I owe it to 
myself, not to lavish their blood for 
discussions that are foreign to them, 
and against a government that has 

done 
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done them no injury. This was the 
primary motive of that absolute and 
complete neutrality which I claimed 
of your imperial majesty by the 
letter which I took the liberty of 
addressing to your majesty on the 
8th instant. Kvyery thing persuades 
me to adhere to this system. I be- 
seech you, sire, to believe that I 
shall never depart from it, and that 
the menaces of France will also be 
wholly ineffectual tomake me aban- 
don this invariable resolution.—f 
shall not fatigue your majesty with 
a detail of the conferences that have 
taken place during the residence of 
the prince of Schwartzenberg at my 
court. Your majesty will condescend 
to call to mind, that at that period 
he had no power to accede to the 
demands which I had preferred, and 
that the retreat ot my troops had 
been constrained by the necessity 
of saving them from the disgrace of 
being disarmed, with which they 
were openly menaced. I say nothing 
of what has since passed. ‘The me- 
Jancholy picture of these events has 
pierced my heart; it would be no 
Jess afflicting to that of your imperial 
majesty if you were acquainted with 
them to the full extent.—And new 


_ your imperial and royal majesty will 


do me that justice to which I am well 


entitled, if you will but persuade 
_ yourself that, whatever may be the 


course of events, nothing shall ever 
alter the respectful devotion with 
which I am, &c. &e. 


- Proclamation of the Emperor of 


Austria, Francis II. Elective 
Emperor of the Romans, heredi- 
tary Emperor of Austria, &e. 
Dated Vienna, Octgber 28th, 
1805. 
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The emperor of France has com- 
pelled me to take up arms. ‘To his 
ardent desire of military achieve- 
ments, his passion to be recorded in 
history, under the title of a con- 
queror, the limits of France, already 
so much enlarged and defined by 
sacred treaties, still appear too nar- 
row. He wishes to unitein his own 
hands all the ties upon which depends 
the balance of Europe. ‘The fairest 
fruits of exalted civilization, every 
species of happiness which a nation 
can enjoy, and which results from 
peace and concord; every thing 
which, even by himself, as the so- 
vereign of a great civilized people, 
must be held dear and estimable, is 
to be destroyed by a war of con- 
quests: and thus the greater part of 
Europe is to. be compelled to submit 
to the laws and mandates of France. 
—This project announces all that 
the emperor of France has perform- 
ed, threatened, or promised. He 
respects no proposition which re- 
minds him of the regard prescribed 
by the law of nations to the sacred- 
ness of treaties, and of the first ob- 
ligations which are due towards 
foreign independent states. At the 
very time that he knew of the me- 
diation of Russia, and of every step 
which, directed equally by a regard 
to my own dignity, and to the feel- 
ings of my heart, 1 adopted for the 
re-establishment of tranquillity, the 
security of my states, and the pro- 
motion of a general peace, his views 
were fully disclosed, and no, choice 
was left between war, and un-armed, 
abject submission!—Under these 
circumstances, | took hold of that 
hand which the emperor of Russia, 
animated by the noblest feelings in 
behalf of the cause of justice and 
independence, stretched forth to 

support 
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support’ me. Far from attacking 
the throne of the emperor of France, 
and keeping steadily in view the pre- 
servation of peace, which we so 
publicly and sincerely stated to be 
our only wish, we declared in the 
presence of all Europe, ‘ that we 
¢¢ would, in no event, interfere in 
the internal concerns of France, 
nor make any alteration in the 
new constitution which Germany 
received after the peace of Lune- 
ville.”? Peace and independence 
were the only objects which we 
wished toattain; noambitious views, 
no intention, such as that since as- 
cribed to me, of subjugating Bava- 
ria, had any share in our councils.— 
But the sovereign of France, totally 
regardless of the general tranquillity, 
listened not to these overtures. 
Wholly absorbed in himself, and 
occupied only with the display of 
his own greatness and omnipotence, 
he collected all his force, compelled 
Holland and the elector of Baden 
to join him; whilst his secret ally, 
the elector palatine, false to his sa- 
cred promise, voluntarily delivered 
himself up to him; violated, in the 
most insulting manner, the neutra- 
lity of the king of Prussia, at the 
“very moment that he had given the 
most solemn promises to respect it 5 
and by these violent proceedings, he 
succeeded in surrounding and cutting 
off a part of the troops which I had 
ordered to take a position on the 
Danube and the Iller, and finally, 
in compelling them to surrender, af- 
ter a brave resistance.—A procla~ 
mation no less furious than any to 
which the dréadful period of the 
French revolution gave birth, was 
issued, in order to animate the 
French army to the highest pitch of 
courage.—Let the intoxication of 
success, or the unhallowed and ini- 
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quitous spirit of revenge, actuate 
the foe: calm and firm I stand in 
the midst of twenty-five millions of 
people, who are dear to my heart, 
and to my family. I have a claim 
upon their love, for I desire their 
happiness. [ havea claim upon their 
assistance, for whatever they venture 
for the throne, they venture for 
themselves, their own families, their 
posterity, their own happiness and 
tranquillity, and for the preserva- 
tion of all that is sacred and dear to 
them.—With fortitude the Austrian 
monarchy arose from every storm 
which menaced it during the pre- 
ceding centuries. Its intrinsic vi- 
gour is still undecayed. There still 
exists in the breasts’ of those good 
and loyal men, for whose prosperity 
and tranquillity 1 combat, that an- 
tient patriotic spirit which is ready to 
make every sacrifice, and to dare eve- 
ry thing to save what must besaved ; 
their throne and their independence, 
the national honour and the national 
prosperity. —F rom this spirit of pa- 
triotism on the part of my subjects, 
I expect, with a proud and tranquil 
confidence, every thing that is great 
and good; but above all things, 
unanimity, and a quick, firm, and 
courageous co-operation in every 


measure, that shall be ordered, to 


keep the rapid strides of the enemy 
off from our frontier, until those nu- 
merous and powerful auxiliaries can 
act, which my exalted ally, the em- 
peror of Russia, and other powers, 
have destined to combat for the li- 
berties of Europe, and the security 
of thrones and of nations. Success 
will not forsake a just cause for 
ever; and the unanimity of the so- 
vereigns, the proud manly courage, 
and the conscious strength of their 


people, will soon obliterate the first _ 
disasters. Peace will flourish again ; 


and 
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and in my love, my gratitude, and 
their own prosperity, my faithful 
subjects will find a full compensation 
for every sacrifice which 1 am ob- 
liged to require for their own pre- 
servation. In the name, and at 
the express command of the emperor 
and king, 


Francis Count Saurau. 


Proclamation of Lieutenant - Ge- 
neral Deroy, to the Bavarian 
Army. 


Soldiers,—Y our country has call- 
ed you to itsdefence. In the midst 
of peace our elector has been at- 
tacked by Austria: Bavaria has 
been overrun by her troops. Your 
prince wished to remain neutral ; 
and you have seen yourselves forced 
to avoid the Austrian armies in order 
to prevent an engagement. But 
Austria requires your being incor- 
porated with her army :, she wishes 
you to be disarmed. You know the 
manner in which you were treated 
in former campaigns. Then you 
fought for that power: you marched 
together, and you submitted to ex- 
cessive fatigues. What would have 
been your fate, if, when dispersed 
in that army, you had not dared to 
call yourselves Bavarians, the faith- 
ful subjects of Maximilian Joseph? 
—You, Bavarians, would not allow 
yourselves to be disarmed, you, who 


‘at the moment of the enemy’s inva- 
_ Sion, have traversed through his co- 
lumns for the purpose of rejoining ° 


your colours. —You, Suabians and 
Franconians, who, at the first signal, 


-came to unite yourselves with your 


brethren in arms ; you will not suf- 
fer yourselves to be dishonoured. 
Avenge the prince whom you love ; 
avenge the unprovoked injurieswhich 


his forces. 
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you have received; come to the 
camp, in order to conquer peace for 
your country. The great emperor 
of the French has joined us with all 
Full of confidence in 
Providence, and in the justice of our 
cause, do not allow your country to 
be oppressed. Soldiers, let us pose 
sess your courage and confidence, 
and we shall be victorious. 


Proclamation of Prince Eugene, 
Viceroy of Italy, Arch-Chancellor 
of the French Empire, to all the 
People of the Kingdom of Italy. 
Given at Milan, October Ist, - 
1804. 


People of the kingdom of Italy, 
the cabinet of Vienna has deter- 
mined upon war, both against you 
and the french people. That cabi- 
net has dared to say, that the war 
has been provoked by France and 
Italy. Undoubtedly it will not be 
easy for it to make you credit this 
strange calumny. People of Italy, 
you know whether, during the last 
five months, Austria has for a mo- 
ment ceased to collect forces under 
your eyes, to victual her fortresses, 
and to menace your frontiers. You 
are able to judge whether the empe- 
ror of the French and king of Italy, 
though informed of all these hostile 
preparations, whereat you were just- 
ly alarmed, has not been in a man- 
ner deaf to the statements of the in- 
justice and faithlessness of the cabi- 
net of Vienna. You know whether, 
at the moment when you were daily 
threatened with seeing your territo- 
ry invaded, Napoleon did not re- 
fuse to hearken to your alarms, and 
to order suitable military dispositions 
to dissipate them. ina word, you 
know how often you have been sur- 

prised, 
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prised, alarmed, and have even com- 
plained of the patience of Napoleon. 
—Napoleon would not believe that 
war was possible. He demanded 
explanations: he did not recal his 
ambassador: he considered the re- 
sidence at Paris of the ambassador 
from Vienna, as a pledge that the 
house of Austria wished for peace: 
and hence it was that the armies of 
that house, taking advantage of the 
generous confidence of Napoleor, 
invaded the territory of a prince of 
the empire, of a prince guilty of the 
unpardonable crime of having re- 
mained faithful to treaties, and of 
having continued our ally. Unac- 
countable blindness, which has led 
the emperor of Germany to compel 
those states to take refuge under the 
protection of the emperor of the 
French, which he had at his corona- 
tion been bound to protect and de- 
fend. The cry of the Bavarian peo- 
ple has been heard by Napoleon. 
Napoleon is gone to put himself at 
the head of his armies. Soon shall 
the crime perpetrated against Bava. 
tia be avenged. After a few efforts, 
peace, which has so often been grant- 
ed, and so often offered by Napole- 
on, shall be secured for a long pe- 
riod. People of the kingdom of 
Ttaly! I am in the midst of you, 
such as my august and dearly be- 
beloved father-in-law, who has 
placed me here, has wished that I 
should be. On my part | will take 
care that your property shall be re- 
spected, and your laws and consti- 
tutions preserved. Unquestionably, 
even with the greatest valour, there 
is yet cause for a people, still with. 
out defence, toapprehend those mis- 
fortunes which are inseparable from 
the state of war. Rely upon my 
zeal for the performance of all my 
duties; rely upon the sentiments of 
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my heart, which I have declared to 
you. People of Italy, I will remove 
from you all the inconvenienciés 
which [ possibly can. I expect from 
you, zeal, attachment, and courage. 
You know the unlimited confidence 
which you all ought to place 
in that part of the French army, 
which is destined for Italy. You 
know the confidence which is due to 
the darling son of victory, to whom 
the emperor has entrusted the care 
of defending you. People of Italy! 
Napoleon relics entirely upon you: 
rely entirely upon him. Napoleon 
has on his side the God of armies, 
always terrible to the perjured. He 
has in his favour his own glory, his 
genius, the justice of his cause, the 
valour and fidelity of the people of 
Italy. Our enemies shall be van- 
quished. 

The Prince Eugene. 


Proclamation addressed to the Inha- 
bitants of the Electorate of Hano- 
ver by Lieutenant General Don. 
Given at Stadt, November 20th. 


I George Don, lieutenant-general 
in the service of his majesty of the 
united kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, commander-in-chief of 
a corps of British troops upon the 
continent, hold it for my first duty, 
upon my arrival in his majesty’s 
German states, to make known and 
declare hereby to the inhabitants of 
the electorate of Hanover, that the 
principal object of the troops [ have 
the honour to command, is to effect 
the evacuation of his majesty’s Ger- 
man states, and to undertake the 
defence of the same, against the ene- 
my.—The well-known discipline of 
the troops under my command, is to 
me the best assurance of their good 

conduct 
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conduct towards the subjects of their 
lawful sovereign ; but, contrary to 
my expectation, should any well- 
grounded complaint be brought be- 
fore me, I shall investigate its merits 
with impartiality, and remedy the 
same accordingly without delay.— 
His Britannic majesty, my gracious 
sovereign, is convinced, that his be- 
loved German subjects will receive 
his troops in the most friendly man- 
ner; I therefore, in his majesty’s 
name, and by his express command, 
invite all persons, whose circum- 
stances will permit, to enter into the 
military service, particularly those 
who have previously belonged to the 
Hanoverian army.—I invite them, 
without delay, to join the British 
standard, where I shall insure to 
them every privilege attached to his 
Majesty’s German legion. With 
our forces thus united, we shall then 
oppose a check to the unlawful de- 
mands of the enemy ; and we may 
thus the more confidently reckon 


* upon the good consequences of our 


efforts, being armed with the justice 
of our cause; in behalf of our king 
and our country. Given at Stadt, 
November 20th, 1805. 
(Signed ) 
George Don, licut.-gen. 


Russian official Account of the Bat- 


tle of Austerlitz, from the Peters- 
burg Journal of February 2d, 
18006. 


Troppau, Jan. 25th.—The issue 
of the battle of Austerlitz has been 
80 well confirmed by its consequen- 
ces, that it is almost incredible how 
France could publish such extrava- 
gant and untrue relations of that 
affair. All Europe, and the Russian 


“Ration in particular, justly expect a 
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relation on our part. The love of 
truth aione, and the wish to adduce 
none but well authenticated facts, 
have hitherto prevented the appear- 
ance of this relation. In the mean 
while, it is necessary to correct some 
of the statements of the French bul- 
letins, particularly the 30th, and to 
lay them before the public.—Gene- 
ral Savary spoke with two persons 
only belonging. to the emperor’s 
suite ; and, excepting these, he only 
saw some field adjutants, who had 
brought dispatches from their chiefs, 
or were in waiting to transmit or- 
ders to them.—The chief of the 
French nation might not have de- 
rived any pleasure from the convere 
sation of Prince Dolgorucky; but 
he at the same time forgot that the 
Russians did not belong to those na- 
tions who sought his protection.— 
The number cf the allied army, as 
stated in the bulletins, ‘¢ was 105,000 
‘¢ men, viz. 80,000 Russians and 
*¢ 25,000 Austrians, and the French 
** much inferior.’ —But why were 
their numbers not given ?—Besides 
the reserve, which alone was said to 
be equal to an army, the enemy’s 
force consisted of four large divisi- 
ons of 20,000 infantry and 3000 
cavalry each, commanded bya mare 
shal and two generals of division. 
The combined army, on the other 
hand, consisted of 52,000 Russians 
and 17,000 Austrians.—But this in- 
feriority in number was the least 
misfortune in the Russianarmy: the 
scarcity of provisions was so great, 
that for nearly two days preceding 
the battle, they had nothing to eat. 
The horses were famished to such 
a degree, that those belonging to the 
artillery could no Jonger draw. Of 
course, in the battle, the artillery 
was Of little use, excepting in those 
Stations where it was first planted. 

The 
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The total failure of provisions and 
forage was alone sufficient to pre- 
vent our maintaining our post 
any longer at Olmutz, or to take 
another station further in the rear. 
These circumstances urged the ne- 
cessity of the battle, the happy re- 
sult of which could only be expect- 
ed from the valour of the troops,— 
The imperial guard, of which it is 
said in a bulletin, that it lost all its 
colours, are still in possession of 
them, and have taken one pair from 
the enemy. The combined army, 
it is said, lost 15,000 killed and 
20,000 prisoners. Do they include 
among these the 20,000 said to have 
been drowned ?—After so many 
forced marches, and so much fatigue 
and hunger as had been sustained, 
with the sickness consequent there- 
unto ;-after the affairs upon the Da- 
nube and in Moravia; of the whole 
Russian army there is not a defici- 
ency of more than seventeen thou- 
sand men. But, were the loss as con- 
siderable as the bulletin has pretend- 
ed, why was not the Russian arm 

pursued, as that bulletin falsely as- 
serts? On the contrary, the Russian 
army kept the field till the next 
morning. ‘The armistice was not 
‘concluded, but with the emperor of 
Germany, at whose particular de- 
sire the Russians first commenced 
their retreat, and which was also ef- 
fected in good order and without 
less, notwithstanding the French 
partly assert, that during the nego- 
tiations with Austria, the French 
army prosecuted its victories. To 
enhance the glory of this day, the 
French bulletinsays, that the French 
, guard, (the reserve corps) took no 
part in the battle. The same bulle- 
tin however afterwards asseris, that 
When one French battalion was bro- 
ken by the Russian guard, Buona- 
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parte ordered marshal Bessieres to 
advance, and that the imperial guards 
on both sides immediately came to 
action. The French bulletins 
abound with false statements, over 
which the pretended noise and dis- 
traction, occasioned by the discharge 
of 200 pieces of cannon, and a con- 
flict between 200.000 men, throw 
buta flimsy covering. Canit possibly 
serve the interests of a great general 
to sanction such reports? Can he 
really stand in need of such means as 
these to increase that military glory, 
which is not denied him? Posterity 
will do justice to the truth. 


Declaration of the King of Sweden. 
Dated Marswinsholm, near Y stad, 
October 31st, 1805. 


We, Gustavus Adolphus, by the 
grace of God, king of Sweden, the 
G oths and Vandals,” heir of Denmark 
and Norway, duke of Sleswig and 
He4stein, &c. &c. declare and make 
known, that when we entered upon 
the government of our kingdom, the 
unfortunate French revolution had 
prevailed for some years, while the 
most sanguinary and unheard-of 
scenes which had been there perpe- 
trated, had spread discord, insurrec- 
tion and war over the greatest part 
of Europe. During the nine suc- 
ceeding years, the French revolution” 
never ceased to threaten an inter- 
ruption of the general tranquillity, 
and to excite the attention of every 
country. ‘Trusting in the fidelity of 
the Swedish nation, and favoured by 
its distance from France, we wit- 
nessed, without alarm, the furious 
zeal of the factions, and their tyran- 
ny over a divided state, persuading 
ourselves that the experience of these 

great 
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great calamities, produced by dissen- 
tion and oligarchy, might at length 
be the means of restoring order, and 
an equitable government, for the se- 
curity of the French people, and 
other states. ‘This pleasing hope 
was not fulfilled; the government 
was indeed frequently changed ; but 
the fundamental principles, so ‘dan- 
gerous to all Europe, still remained 
unaltered. They were not only re- 
tained under the consular govern- 
ment, but in proportion as power 
came into the hands of the first con- 
sul, his ideas of law and justice were 
diminished ; every thing was now 
sacrificed to that ambition which 
usurped an authority over the rights 
of nations and treaties, and even 
over that respect which all govern- 
ments wish to preserve for them- 
selves. The blood of one of the 
worthy descendants of the ancient 
and honourable family of France 
was not long since shed by the hand 
of violence. This shocking circum- 
' stance was not only a specimen of 
the ideas which the French go- 
vernment entertained. of law and 
equity, but also a most disgusting 
picture of the system it had adopted ; 
and, in every respect, affording a 
signal warning to all governments. 


~ While ‘this Saeepaehcid furnished 


the great states with such a view, as 
enabled them to draw the most ge- 
huine conclusions respecting the ir- 
resistible’ power of France, the 
smaller states were converted into 
_ Provinces by violence or intrigue ; 
and the danger appeared not less 
general than overwhelming, as it 
Seemed that security against these 
_ menaces was no longer to be found 
in any distance from the scenes of 
~ action. —The most justifiable claims, 
- made by us upon the French go- 
FYernment, were fruitless, in obtain- 
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ing indemnities for the demands 
made by several of our subjects, 
respecting unlawful captures, ar- 
bitrary freightage, and an illegal 
embargo ; as the lawless proceed- 
ings of the French government were 
carried to such a pitch, as to lay the 
Swedish commerce under consider- 
able embarrassments in the French 
ports, during the space of nine 
months. Such proceedings could 
only increase the apprehensions en- 
tertained of this dangerous conduct, 
and excite, as it doubtless has in 
every loyal Swede, a wish for the 
organization of an adequate coun- 
terpoise against a power which had 
so rashly committed itself in its en-- 
deavours to obtain a superiority, 
and availed itself of every unjust 
means to obtain the end proposed. 
—But as no state was powerful 
enough to escape the effects of these 
practices, we hoped that the general 
experience of these outrages, would 
finally unite, and concur in their 
efforts to remove this common nui- 
sauce, and effectually to resist that 
power, the object of which was, by 
degrees, to subjugate all others.— 
This period has at length arrived, 
and the greatest powers in Kurope 
have taken the field, to support their 
own dignity and independence. We 
have united ourselves with them in 
every worthy and friendly connec~ 
tion, and for the purpose of sharing 
in all undertakings, have drawn 
closer the ties of amity; and we 
hope, with the assistance of Provi- 
dence, to contribute to the restora- 
tion of the general tranquillity. 
With this view, we have now passed 
over, with a part of our army, to 
Pomerania, there to unite our pow- 
er with the Russian forces; and, 
further, to act with energy in such 
a manner as circumstances may re- 

quire,—— 
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quire —In consequence of this lau- 
dable and weighty determination, 
we fully expect to be accompanied 
by the blessings and prayers of our 
faithful subjects, as it is our purpose 
to contend for the future indepen- 
dence and the honour of the Swedish 
name. And since it has been-our 
care, that, during our absence, the 
administration of publicaffairs should 
be preserved, and carried on with- 
out obstruction, in its usual course, 
we have graciously thought proper 
to establish a regency, and to nomi- 
nate and appoint, as members of the 
same, the Swedish baron Wrangle, 
bailiff of the empire, president, Kc. 
&c. Count Charles Axel, major- 
general, &c.; Count Samuel Uglas, 
JYieutenant general and inspector of 
the cavalry, &c.; baron Brock Ce- 
derstrom, president of our chancery, 
and commandant of the order of the 
northern star; baron Frederick 
of the court: and our adjutant gene- 
rals of the ficets and armies.—Our 
gracious will and pleasure, therefore, 
is, that all our loving subjects and 
faithful servants, of high and low 
degree, shall yicld the same obedi- 
ence and obsequiousness to the re- 
gency appointed in our royal name, 
as to ourselves. “fo this end, all 
whom it may concern are command. 
ed to conform themselves; and for 
the better security of the same, we 
have, with our own hand, signed 
this present, and verified it with our 
royal seal. 

(L.S.) Gustavus Adolphus. 


M. Rosenblad. 


Cater er y 
Napoleon, King of Italy. The fol- 
lowing is an Account of the Pro- 
ceedings relative to the Assumption 
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of the Crown of Italy by Napoleon, 
Emperor of the French. 


Paris, March 18th, 1805. 

Yesterday at one, his majesty, 
being seated on his throne, surround. 
ed by the grand dignitaries, the mi- 
nisters, and great officers, and the 
members of the council of state, the 
grand master of the ceremonies, in- 
troduced M. Melzi, vice-president of 
the Italian republic, attended by M. 
Mareschalchi, ambassador of that 
republic, and the representatives of 
its principal public bodies——M. 
Melzi addressed the emperor in the 
following terms ; 

Siru,——You have ordered me 
to assemble together the consulta of 
state, and the deputation of the Ita- 
lian republic, and to invite them to’ 
take into consideration the object 
most important for their present and 
future destinies, the form of their 
government. I have the honour, 
sire, to present to you, in the result 
of their labours, the wish they have 
formed. ‘The first consideration that 
struck the minds of the assembly, 
produced a conviction, that it was: 
impossible to preserve longer the 
present form, without the peril of 
remaining far behind the rapid 
course of events that characterises 
the epoch in which we live. The 
constitution of Lyons had all the 
characteristics of being provisional. 
It was but the effect of circumstan- 
ces, a system constitutionally too 
weak to answer the views of dura- 
bility and preservation. ‘ The urgent 
necessity of changing it, is demon- 
strated to refiection as it is generally 
felt. In setting out from this point, 
every thing was simple. The system 
of a constitutional monarchy was 
pointed out to us by the progness 
of enlightened reason, and by the 

conclusive- 
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conclusive results of experience, and 
the monarch was pointed out by all 
the sentiments of gratitude, love, and 
confidence. Sire, in a country that 
you have conquered, re-conquered, 
created, organized, and governed 
hitherto ; in a country where every 
thing recals your exploits, attests 
your genius, and breathes forth your 
benefits, but one wish could be form- 
ed, and that wish has heen express- 
ed. ‘The assembly has not neglected 
to weigh, with strict attention, the 
ulterior views to which your pro- 
found wisdom had directed, But 
though these views were universally 
important and perfectly concordant 
with our dearest interests, it was not 
‘difficult to convince ourselves that 
things were not yet sufficiently ma- 
ture for the attainment of this last 
degree of political independence. 
It is consonant to the natural order 
of things, that the Italian republic 
should feel during some further time 


of the condition of all states newly - 


formed. The smallest cloud that 
_ appears on the horizon must neces~ 
_Sarily create solicitude and excite 
_ alarm, and in this situation where 
could be found a better pledge of 
_ our tranquillity and happiness, a 
_ more solemn guarrantee of the con- 
-Solidation and existence of ourstate? 
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you constitutions in which the prin- 
ciples you have already proclaimed, 
shall be consecrated, principles 
which eternal reason calls out for, 
and without which the fate of na- 
tions would be abandoned to the 
passions of men. Deign, sire, to 
accept, deign to perfect the wish of 
the assembly over which I have the 
honour to preside. ‘The interpreter 
of all the sentiments which animate 
the hearts of the Italian citizens, it 
brings to you, in this wish, the most 
sincere homage. It will report to 
them with joy, that in accepting it, 
you have doubled the force of the 
ties which bind you to the preserva- 
tion, the defence, and the prosperi- 
ty of the Italian nation. Yes, sire, 
you wished that the Italian republic 
should exist, and it has existed, 
Wish that the Italian monarchy 
should be happy, and it will be 
SO. . 

M. Melzi then read the following 
instrument : The consulta of state, 
the vice-president in the chair, and 
the deputies of the colleges, and the 
constituted bodies of the Italian re- 
public, considering the situation of 
Europe, and that of their country, 
are unanimously of opinion: 

1. That the moment is arrived for 
placing the finishing hand on the in- 
stitutions, the basis of which has 


_ Sire, you are still a condition of ne- 
 cessity to it. It belongs only to the 
_ counsels of your high wisdom, to fix 
_ the term of it, to disarm all foreign 
_ jealousy. It belongs only to the 
most generous moderation to con- 
“sent to find that time exactly in the 
"moment of our dangers.—The as- 
* sembly penctrated with all the proofs 
_of your kindness which have mark- 
ed the preceding communications, 
has given way to that full confidence 


been laid at Lyons, and for this 
purpose declaring the government 
of the Italian republic hereditary 
monarchial, according to the prin- 
ciples of the constitution, of the 
government of the French empire.— 
2. That the emperor Napoleon, 
founder of the italian republic, be 
declared king of Italy.—3. That 
the throne of Italy be hereditary 
from male to male, in the direct and 


which was due to you; and its last 
wish, and its last prayer, demand of 
Vou. XLVI. 


legitimate line natural and adoptive, 
to the perpetual exclusion of females, 
3A and 
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and their issue, with the limit of the 
right of adoption,not being permitted 
to extend to any other person thana 
eitizen of the French empire, or of 
the kingdom of Italy.—4. That the 
crown of Italy shall not be united to 
the crown of France, except on his 
head; that this union be forbidden 
to all, and each of his successors: 
and that no one of them be allowed 
to reign in Italy, unless he resides 
on the territory of the Italian re- 
public.—5. That the emperor Na- 
poleon shall have the right to give 
himself, during his life, a successor 
among his legitimate male children, 
whether begotten or adopted, but 
that he cannot make use of this right 
without compromising the security, 
the integrity, and the independence 
of a state, the existence of which is 
one of his most brilliant titles to 
glory, as long as the French troops 
occupy the kingdom of Naples, as 
Jong as the Russian armies keep pos- 
session of Corfu, as the British for- 
» ces hold Malta, and the peninsula 
of Italy is threatened with becom- 
ing at every instant the field of bat- 
tle of the greatest powers of Europe. 
-—6. That the separation of the 
crowns of France and Italy will be 
incompatible with the surety of the 
state, only when these circumstances 
shall have ceased. 7. That the 
point most important for nations, 
for the nature and stability of the 
supreme power being regulated, the 
emperor Napoleon be requested to 
repair to Milan to take the crown ; 
and after hearing the consulta of 
state and the extraordinary deputa- 
tions of the colleges, to give to the 
Kingdom a definitive constitution, 
which shall guarrantee to the peo- 
ple its religion, the integrity of its 
territory, the equality of its rights, 
political and civil liberty, and the 
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irrevocability of the sales of the na- 
tional property; to the law alone 
the power of imposing taxes; and 
to the natives the exclusive powers 
of being called to the employments 
of state; principles which the em- 
peror Napoleon has consecrated by 
the laws he has already given to 
Italy, the proclamation which was 
the first cry that resounded from the 
summit of the Alps, when he twice 
descended from them to conquer and 
free our country.—§. That finally, 
Europe will remain persuaded, that 
all the parts of the kingdom of Italy 
are consolidated for ever, and that 
no one part can be separated from 
the rest without threatening the very 
principle on which the whole has 
been founded.—Paris, 15th March, 
1805, year 4. 
(Signed) 
Melzi, Manschalchi, 
Caprara, &c. 
His majesty replied in the follow- 
ing terms: 
From the moment of our first ap- 
pearance in your country, we have 


entertained the desire of establishing __ 


the Italian nation free and indepen- 
dent; we have prosecuted this ob- 
ject in the midst of the uncertainty 
of events. In the first instance we 
formed the inhabitants of the right 
bank of the Po into. the Cispadane, 
and those of the leit bank into the 
Transpadane republic. More for- 
tunate circumstances have since en- 
abled us to unite those states, and ta 
form of them the Cisalpine republic. 
In the midst of the manifold ebjects 
which then engaged our attention, 
our people of Italy were affected by 
the interests which we felt in every 
thing that could secure their pros- 
perity and happiness; and when, 


a few years after, we learned on the — 


banks of the Nile, that our work 
wag 
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was overturned, we became sensible 
to the misfortunes to which you 
were a prey. ‘Thanks to the invin- 
cible bravery of our armies, we made 
am appearance in Milan, when our 
people of Italy supposed us still on 
the shores of the Red Sea. Our 
first wish, whilst yet covered with 
the dust and blood of battles, was 
the reorganization of the Italian na- 
tion.—The statutes of Lyons com- 
mitted the sovereignty to the con- 
sulta and the colleges, in which we 
had concentrated the different ele- 
ments which constitute nations. 
You then believed it for your 
interests that we should be at the 
head of your government ; and still 
persevering in the same opinion, 
you now will that we should be the 
first of your kings. The separation 
of the crowns of France and Italy, 
which might be advantageous to in- 
sure the independence of your pos- 
terity, would at the present moment 
be fatal to your existence and tran- 
quillity. I shall keep this crown; 
but only so long as your interests 
shallrequire ; and I shall with plea- 
sure see the moment arrive, when I 
can place it on the head of a younger 
person, who, animated by my spirit, 
may continue my work, and be on 
all occasions ready to sacrifice his 
person and interests to the security 
and the happiness of the people over 
whom Providence, the constitutions 
of the kingdom, and my wish, shall 
have called him to reign. 

After this audience, marshal Brune 
- Was presented to the emperor: he 
took the oath as grand officer of the 
legion of honour, and reccived from 
the hands of his majesty the grand 
ribbon of the Jegion of honour, and 
the staff of a marshal of the empire. 
General Bacciocthi, senator, and gen, 
Victor, envoy extraordinary and mi- 
uister plenipotentiary to Denmark, 
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were introduced, dnd rectived from 
his majesty, the grand ribbon of the 
legion of honour.—The emperor 
having descended from his throne, 
withdrew to his cabinet, whither he 
summoned the vice-president, and 
the menibers of the Italian consulta, 
and held a council which lasted an 
hour and a half—The emperor at 
two o’clock proceeded from the 
Thuilleries to the senate, to commu. 
nicate the deliberations of the state 
consulta of the Italian republic, 
which calls him to the throne of 
Italy. The procession was the same 
as-at the consecration: the weather 
was bright, the crowd immense, 
and the acclamations of joy uni- 
versal. 


Official Account of the Coronation of 
the Emperor of the French, as 
King of Italy, at Milan, on the 
26th of May, 1805. From the 
French Official Paper, the Monts 
teur. 


On the 25th of May his exccl- 
lency the cardinal Caprara, archbi- 
shop of Milan, legate-a-latere of his 
holiness, to his majesty the emperor 
of the French, was admitted to a 
private audience, and delivered to 
the emperor the new credentials of 
the holy father, accrediting him also 
in the same dignity, to his majesty 
as king of Italy, for the transaction 
of all affairs in which the holy see 
is interested in that kingdom. Be- 
sides these new credentials, his emi- 
nence delivered on the part of his 
holiness, the following congratula- 
tory letter to his majesty :—‘* Pius 
‘¢ VII. to our dear son in Jesus 
“¢ Christ ; greeting and apostolical 
‘¢ benedictions. Your imperial aud 
6 royal majesty is not unacquaint- 
** ed with all the sentiments with 

3A2 6 which: 
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‘¢ which we are penetrated for you, 
“* and with what gratitude we re- 
*¢ member the things you haye done 
“in France, in favour of the Ca- 
“ tholic religion, and the proofs of 
** Jove.and respect which you gave 
“* us during our stay in Paris ; you 
“can then readily comprehend 
*¢ with what interest we have learn- 
“ed. that the regal dignity was 
“¢ united in your person to the im- 
“¢ perial dignity, with which you 
** were already invested. The re- 
*¢ ciprocity of our love, and that 
“¢ paternal tenderness which we 
“¢ feel towards you, render very 
“¢ dear to us, whatever is glorious to 
*¢ you. We should have sent a par- 
“¢ ticular nuncio to testify to you 
“ these dispositions ; but, knowing 
¢ all your benevolence towards our 
“¢ dear son, Jean Baptista Caprara, 
** cardinal priest of the holy Ro- 
*¢ man church, archbishop of Milan, 
“¢ we have not. hesitated to believe, 
“¢ that the testimonies on our part 
“ could not be better received, than 
‘¢ when presented by him. We 
<¢ have then charged him to present 
<¢ himself before you, and to impart 
“¢ to you all the sentiments of our 
¢¢ heart, on this occasion, in which 
<¢ you receive a new dignity. It 
‘¢is he who will present to you 
“¢ this letter, and we are sure that 
“¢ the congratulations he will make 
*¢ to you in our name, will be ac- 
¢* cepted by you with benevolence. 
‘¢ In fine, we doubt not but you 
<¢ will employ all the authority you 
“s¢ are invested with, to secure, in 
<¢ your new kingdom, all the advan- 
‘< tages of religion, which is the co- 
<¢ Jumn and the support of all king- 
«¢ doms; and we have the farther 
‘ confidence that you will continue 
¢* to-give us those marks of love and 
€ filial respect, which we have al- 
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‘¢ ways received from you. In the 
‘¢ mean time we give, from the bot- 
*¢ tom of our heart, the apostolical 
‘* benediction to your imperial 
“* majesty, in pledge of our pater- 
‘¢ nal benevolence. Given at Rome, 
‘¢ at Marie Maggiore, under the 
‘¢ ring of the fisher, the 20th of 
«¢ May, 1805, in the sixth year of 
** our pontificate—John, Archbi- 
‘¢ shop of Carthage.”—On the 26th 
of May the ceremony of the coro- 
nation of the King of Italy, was 
performed with the, greatest pomp, 
and the most imposing grandeur. 
The fineness of the weather, the se- 
renity of the sky, and the splendour 
of the sun, contributed to render 
this solemnity most brilliant. At 
half past 11 her majesty the em- 
press, preceded by her imperial 
highness the princess Eliza, repaired 
to the cathedral, along a gallery ele- 
gantly adorned, and was conducted 


under the canopy to her tribune, — 


amidst the liveliest applause. At 12 
o’clock his majesty the emperor and 
king left the palace by the same 


gallery, wearing upon his head the, 


imperial crown and that of Italy, 
holding in his hands the sceptre, and 
the hand of justice of the kingdom, 
and clothed with the royal mantle, 
carried by the two grand gentlemen 
of the horse. His majesty was pre- 
ceded by the hussars, the heralds at 
arms, the pages, the aids-de-camp, 
the masters of the ceremonies, by 
the grand master of the ceremonies, 
by seven ladies carrying offerings, 
by the honours of Charlemagne, of 
the empire, and of Italy, carried by 
the grand officers of France and 
Italy, and the president of the three 
electoral colleges, accompanied by 
the civil officers of his majesty. All 
the ministers, grand officers, French 
counsellors of state, and the officers 

of 
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of the royal household, followed the 
emperor and king, ‘The cardinal 
archbishop came with his clergy to 
receive his majesty at the portal, 
burned incense before him, and ad- 
dressed him as follows: ‘* Sire, 
*¢ with that clemency and goodness 
‘“ which so eminently distinguish 
*¢ your imperial and royal majesty, 
* you condescended to receive the 
** homage which I had the honour 
“‘ to offer you, in the name of the 
*“ clergy and people of Milan, on 
** the memorable day of your en- 
*‘ trance into this capital. Deign 
*¢ also to accept the same in this sa- 
“ cred temple, chosen by your ma- 
 jesty for the solemn ceremony of 
** your coronation ; and look with 
** the eyes of a tender father, on the 
‘assembly of cardinal, bishops, 
“Cand clergy, who this day unite 
“ with me to celebrate that august 
*¢ event, arid to implore the author 
*© of all good to shower down upon 
“your imperial and royal person, 
“an abundance of all heavenly 
6 blessings.” Afterthis speech the 
cardinal archbishop conducted his 
_ majesty under the canopy to the 
_ sanctuary. The shouts of applause 
_ which involuntarily burst forth at 
_ the sight of so grand a retinue, and 
_ so great a hero, almost drowned the 
_ sounds of a vast band of music, 
_ which announced, by the triumphal 
_ march, the arrival” of his imperial 
_ majesty. The emperor seated him- 
_ self in the chair, upon a throne, 
haying upon his right the honours of 
- the empiré, upon his left those of 
Italy. The honozrs of Charle- 
_ magne were at the entrance of the 
Sanctuary, in front of the altar. 
The cardinal legate was upon an 
arm chair, with the gospel at his 
side. The grand civil officers were 
behind his majesty, the grand mas- 
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ter, and the masters of the ceremo- 
nies, upon the right and left of the 
altar,.and the civil officers in the 
choir. After the prayers and usual 
interrogations, the grand officers of 
Italy laid upon the altar the royal 
ornaments delivered to them by his 
majesty, and the cardinal blessed. 
them. The emperor then went to 
the foot of the altar, to receive from 
the hands of the archbishop the 
ring, the mantle, the sword, which 
he delivered to his highness prince 
Eugene, the sceptre, and the hand 
of justice; and finally he ascended 
the altar, and took the crown of 
iron. Placing it on his head with 
an air of defiance, he said, in a loud 
tone of voice, these remarkable 
words :—** Diew me la donne, gure 
“6d qué ia touche !’—** God gives 
‘¢ itto me, woe to him who touches 
“¢ it!’ Having then laid this crown 
upon the altar, he took that of 
Italy, and placed it upon his head, 
amidst thunders of applause from 
the spectators. After this ceremony, 
the emperor, preceded by the’same 
procession which had conducted 
him to the choir, crossed the church, 
receiving atevery step numerous and. 
lively acclamations, evident proofs 
of the love and respect he inspired. 
His majesty placed himself at the 
bottom of the nave, upon an ele- 
vated and magnificent throne. ‘The 
honours of Italy were placed behind 
the throne. His highness prince 
Eugene was seated upon a chair on 
the right of the emperor. Below 
him, on the same side, were the ho- 
nours of Charlemagne, and on the 


eft of the throne the honours of the 


French empire. Below them, to 
the right and left, were the great 
military officers, the members of the 
counsel, and the counsellors ef state, 
on seats raised one above the other. 
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Before the throne, and three steps 
lower, were the grand chamberlain, 
the grand equerry of F rance, the 
grand master of the ceremonies, and 
the grand equerry of Italy, on 
stools; the pages were seated upon 
the steps of the throne. At the 
bottom of the steps seven ladies, 
bearing offerings, were seated upon 
chairs. To the right and left of 
them were the masters of the cere. 
monies, and lower down the heralds 
at arms, and the ushers. On both 
Sides of the nave were long seats, 
occupied by the members of the 
three electoral colleges, the legisla- 
tive body, the tribunals of cessation 
and revision, by- generals, colonels, 
inspectors, commissaries, prefects, 
the members of the tribunals of ap- 
peal, the presidents of the depart- 
ments, &c. The military deputa- 
tions occupied the space by the win- 
dow of the choir and the nave; be- 
low these benches were erected gal- 
leries arid tribunes, filled with the 
most distinguished persons of the 
tealm. In ‘the first of these tri- 
bunes, called the imperial tribune, 
to the right of the throne, were the 
doge, two members of the Ligurian 
legation, and forty ladies, magnifi- 
cently attired. Opposite was the 
tribune set apart for the diplomatic 
corps; next, the tribune set apart 
for the generals of France, and 
lower down the one appropriated to 
strangers, The empress Josephine, 
and the princess Eliza, occupied 
another tribune in the choir. The 
walls, cieling, and columns of the 
cathedral, were covered with silk 
and crape, and ornamented with 
gold fringes. Nothing could equal 
the splendour and magnificence of 
this superb picture, which command. 
wd respect and admiration from 
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every beholder. His majesty. again 
traversed the church, preceded by las 
dies bearing offerings, a and accompa- 
nied by the aides-du-camp of the 
emperor. His majesty, after lay- 
ing the offerings upon the altar, re- 
turned, and seated himself upon the 
throne. After mass had been per- 
formed, the grand almoner brought 
the gospel to his majesty. The 
grand chancellor of the kingdom, 
after a signal given him by the grand 
master, called to the president of 
the councils to bring the oath, and 
summoned near the throne the three 
presidents of the electoral colleges, 
and the presidents of the legislative 
body, and the counsel of state. His 
majesty. thereupon read the oath 
with a loud voice, and the ehief of 
the heralds cried out, ‘* Napoleon, 
‘¢ emperor of the French and king 
‘¢ of Italy, is crowned and enthron- 
‘¢ ed. Long live the emperor and 
‘¢ king!” These last words were 
repeated by all the attendants, ac 
companied with the most lively and 
repeated acclamations. Te Deum 
was then chaunted, during which 
the secretary of state prepared the 
proces verbal of the oath taken by 
his majesty ; the clergy appeared 
with the canopy at the foot of the 
throne, and his majesty returned to 
the palace with the same procession, 
and amidst the acclamations of an 
immense concourse of people, who 
pressed around him, The sanctity 
of the place, the elegance of the de- 
corations, the order of the procesa 
sion, the splendour of the ceremo- 
ny, the regularity of the evolutions, - 
the noble symmetry of the groups, 
the richness of the costumes, the 
grace and elegance displayed by the 
ladies bearing offerings, the magni- 
ficence of the throne, the majestic 

deportment 
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deportment of the emperor, but 
aboye all, the remembrance of his 
humerous achievements, and the 
glory he had acquired, rendered the 
whole of the solemnity so august, 
and left that lively and deep im- 
pression on the mind of every spec- 
tator, which it is far easier to con- 
ceive than to describe. On the 
afternoon of the same day, at four 
o’clock, their majesties, attended 
by a grand retinue in carriages, re- 
paired to the church of St. Ambrose 
to hear Te Deum, and for the pur- 
pose of rendering thanks to the 
Eternal God, in one of the most 
holy and most ancient edifices ever 
consecrated to him. ll the streets 
were ornamented with the richest 
tapestry, and crowded with an im- 
mense concourse of people, who 
made the air resound with their 
prayers for the prosperity and long 
continuance of the reign of the hap- 
py warrior, who has restored us to 
glory, and has promised us happi- 
ness. The following is the speech 
addressed by the provost of the ba- 
silic of St. Ambrose, to his imperial 
and royal majesty, on his descend- 
ing from his carriage. ‘‘ Sire, the 
' © solemn thanks, which the sacred 
*¢ person of your majesty has just 
* performed in this church of St, 
“< Ambrose, affords me a fortunate 
_ opportunity of presenting, in the 
“¢ midst of public acclamations, the 
*< most respectful tribute of fidelity 
“and obedience, in the name of 
*< this chapter of the Ambrosian 
*‘ church, which this day revives, 
** under the protection of her king. 
“The august ceremony by which 
your majesty has been crowned 
*¢ and enthroned, in the metropoli- 
*‘tan church, has taught us how 
* sacred and respectable in the eyes 
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<¢ of religion is the person of a 
“king, But the act of gratitude 
“‘ which your majesty is abont to 
“‘ perform, under the auspices. of 
<< the holy protector of this capital, 
‘¢ and before the altar ;—this act, 
<¢ sire, secures to your majesty, not 
“¢ only our respect and obedience, 
‘¢ but also our hearts. It guaran- 
<¢ tees to you days of prosperity and 
<¢ of blessings, which we beseech, 
‘¢ and never shall cease to beseech 
“¢ of heaven, for your sacred pers 
<¢ son, and for your august compa- 
“¢ nion, the empress queen, as_ well 
<¢ as for all the imperial and royal 
‘family. I also feel myself douse 
“bly obliged to your majesty, 
‘¢ whose kindness has raised me to 
‘¢ the unexpected honour of being 
<¢ appointed to the functions of his 
‘¢ almoner.”’ 


Papal Allocution. Allocution of his 
Holiness the Pope, delivered in the 
Select Consistory, held at Rome, 
the 26th of June, 1805. Published 
in Latin, in the French Official Pa- 
per, the Moniteur of the 8th of 
July, 1805. 


Reverend ‘brethren:—Since the 
first moment of our return from 
France to this city, we have ardent~ 
ly desired, reverend brethren, to as= 
semble you in consistorial council, 
in order that we may make known 
to you our true design and object 
in making that journey, for the 
purpose of decorating our most dear 
son in Christ, Napoleon, with the 
ensigns of imperial dignity, and to 
communicate to you, without delay, 
the salutary consequences, which, 
by the blessing of God, have result- 
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ed to us from that journey.’ Ne- 
vertheless, we are not yet fully able 
to gratify those our anxious wishes, 
because various matters relative to 
the churches, respecting which we 
had made propositions, have not 
yet been settled, nor have the exa- 
minations of the bishops, on whom 
those churches ought to be conferred, 
been yet completed. We, however, 
congratulate ourselves in being able 
to communicate with you this day, 
so near the solemn festivals of the 
holy Apostles, Peter and Paul, in 
order that, after having described 
the benefits we have experienced 
chicfly by their holy assistance, we 
may proceed to celebrate the memo- 
ry of those glorious martyrs, witha 
piety the more ardent, and with 
souls overflowing with gratitude.— 
The 2d day of November last year, 
we departed from Rome. You will 
remember, on that occasion, the 
fervent wishes expressed by the Ro- 
man people for our welfare; and 
the uumbers, who, inspired by a 
holy affection for our person, ac- 
companied us many miles on our 
route. ‘These excited in our breast 
the liveliest emotions of paternal 
love, and were considered by us an 
auspicious omen, for the success of 
our journey.—On the frongers of 
Etruria, and more particularly on 
our arrival at Florence, we are un- 
able to express the satisfaction we 
then felt, on beholding such a con- 
eourse, such myriads of people, who 
came to venerate, in au humble per- 
son, she successor of St. Peter, and 
the vicar of Christ on earth, Among 
the foremost to show us marks of 
veneration, was our daughter in 
Christ, Maria Louisa, queen of 
Etruria, who not only, in the most 
solemn manner, manifested her pious 
affection for us, but entreated us to 
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take the ‘opportunity of conferring 
‘the sacrament of confirmation on her. 
dear son, Louis, king of Etruria. 
This sacred ceremony was solem- 
nized with appropriate magnificence, 
and we had to admire on the occa- 
sion, in common with all present, 
the becoming piety of the mother 
and the son.—In continuing our 
progress through Italy, we received 
the most consoling proofs of a ge- 
neral veneration for our sacred func- 
tions, as well as attachment to our 
person, particularly at Modena, at 
Reggio, at Parma, at Placentia, at 
Tortona, at Alexandria; on ourap- 
proach to Turin, our reverend bro- 
ther, his éminence the cardinal Cam- 
bateres, and our dear son Salmato- 
Bis, advanced to receive us, and, in 
the name of the emperor of the 
French, to wish us a happy arrival 
in France, and to express the em- 
peror’s wishes for our presence in 
his dominions. In effect we were 
then in France, and the people of 
that illustrious nation rejoiced at 
our arrival among them, gave the 
most striking manifestations of their 
piety and their religion, not only in 
their professions, but in every mark 
of their respect and affection. In 
every part of the empire through 
which we passed, the prefects of 
the provinces, and all those invested 
with civil or military authority, de- 
livered the most affectionate and 
respectful addresses, as well towards 
our person, as to the concerns of the 
holy see. At Lyons, we were re- 
ceived by our reverend brother, his 
eminence cardinal Fesch, the arch. 
bishop of that province,with a mag- 
nificence the most generous, with the 
most affectionate hospitality, and 
with an anxious solicitude for every 
thing attached to us, ina way beyond 
our powers to express, ‘The con- 
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eourse of excellent and pious inha- 
bitants of that town was so great, 
when we celebrated the holy myste- 
ries, that the immense area of the 
metropolitan church could not con- 
tain them. How great then must 
have been our holy raptures! With 
what fervent adoration did we ex- 
press our gratitude to the father of 
mercies, for working so wonderful, 
so blessed a change! We were in- 
spired with the most lively gratitude 
also, to the most potent emperor of 
the French, to whom that happy 
people owe the restoration of the 
true religion, the public exercise of 
which has been established under 
the concordat, which has passed be- 
tween us.— We had not an oppor- 
tunity of witnessing this complete 
‘triumph of the true faith at Lyons, 
so long as we could have wished. 
We were impressed with a lively 
desire to be present with the empe- 
ror, to consecrate him, and after 
that to confer with his majesty on 
the concerns of religion, and the af- 
fairs of the church; considerations 
for which we braved every difficulty, 
and had undertaken the journey.— 
_ We proceeded on our route to Fon- 
tainebleau, where, at length, we had 
_ the pleasure of beholding the most 
_ puissant prince, who is so dear to 
us. What pleasure, what joy, we 
experienced in our first interview 
_ with this emperor, whose fame has 
_ sounded to the extremities of the 
world, and whom God has chosen 
to restore his true religion, in 
' France, to its former publicity and 
Beepeadour! We shall always, with 
the most pleasurable sensations, re- 
collect that, and the following days, 
_ which, by the invitation of this most 
“excellent prince, we spent at Fon- 
tainebleau, in refreshing ourselves, 
‘after the fatigues of our journey.— 
s 2 


\ 


From the castle of Fontainebleau, 
where we experienced and had to 
admire the just sentiments, and the . 
munificence of the emperor towards 
us, we repaired together to Paris. 
There, on a day, remarkable in it- 
self, the first Sunday in advent, and 
the second of December, in the 
midst of all the triumphal pomp and 
splendour of that imperial city, in 
which all the population of France 
seemed to have been congregated, 
were celebrated in the most solemn 
manner, the consecration and the 
crowning of the emperor, and that 


of our most dear daughter in Christ, » 


Josephine, his august consort. 
This splendid ceremony being ter- 
minated, ‘we directed all our atten- 
tention to the aflairs of religion and 
the church; we placed the greater 
confidence in the emperor, because, 
as we apprised you, he had testified 
by his letters, that hedesired to con- 
fer freely with us, respecting the 
means of re-establishing the ancient 
splendour of religion and of divine 
worship; and we cannot recollect, 
without particular sentiments of gra- 
titude, the ingenuousness, the po- 
liteness, the good nature, the affec- 
tionate regards towards us, with 
which he listened to the desires, 
which, in terms of apostolic free- 
dom, we expressed’ and also enu- 
merated the demands which we had 
to make of him for the advantage 
of the catholic religion, the glory of 
the Gallican church, and the autho. 
rity and dignity of the holy see.— 
One consideration, which we had 
particularly at heart, was the sincere 
return of certain bishops to the cae 
tholic unity, who, before they re- 
ceived their canonical institutions 
at our hands, ought to have given 
adequate testimonies of their recon- 
ciliation ; but who, on the contra- 

ay? 
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ay, after receiving them, behaved in 
such a manner as to render us very 
uneasy with respect to the sincerity 
of their sentiments. ‘These anxieties, 
however, ceased, after.an interval of 
‘some days; for either by oral or li- 
terary communication with us, they 
‘earnestly declared, that they cordi- 
ally adhered, and sincerely submit- 
ted to the dictates of the holy see, 
with respect to ecclesiastical affairs 
in France, What \precious conso- 
‘lation we experienced, when, after- 
awards, we blended our tears toge- 
ther on our embracing them with 
ensations of true paternal charity. 
Yn order to render this consolation 
the more enduring, and that it may 
even increase, we fondly hope, that 
they will continue to give certain 
and manifest signs of the sincerity 
of their declarations, and that in fu- 
ture we shall be free from all solici- 
tude in those respects. To this end 
we ardently supplicate God, the 
searcher of all hearts, to finish and 
‘secure by his grace, the good work 
they have undertaken.—Having dis- 
posed of a consideration of such im- 
portance, we proceeded to the dis- 
cussion of others, which concerned 
the advantage of religion, the liberty 
of the church, the honour of the 
clergy, the augmentation ef the 
number of her sacred ministers, and 
suitable means for their support.— 
Encouraged by the confidenee with 
which this excellent prince inspired 
us, and using that dignified freedom 
of communication with which our 
apostolic functions should be exer- 
cised, we exhibited to his majesty, 
both orally and in writing, the i inju- 
ries and wounds which the Gallican 
church had received, in the destruc- 
tive conflicts of latter times, and 
fom the preponderance of hostile 
opinions; in short, we manifested 
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what was due to us in those respects. 
The answers of the emperor were 
replete with professions of consider- 
ation for our person; for that mes 
rit of which we were in some degree 
conscious; and they afforded us 
the greatest hopes that the Gallican 
church, rising insensibly from its 
state of languor, would recover its 
pristine form and vigour. These 
are evils of sucha nature as, though 
they might have been suddenly pro- 
duced, yet to attempt an immediate 
cure, would be to aggravate, rather 
than to remedy them.—Think not, 
however, reverend brethren, that 
we do not still entertain the greatest 
hopes. Several acts have been per- 
formed, which operate as a pledge, 
as a security for future conduct. 
The societies of the Prétres de la 
Mission, and of the Filles de la Cha- 
rité, which St. Vincent de Paul had 
so beneficially founded, have been 
since re-established, and authorised 
to wear those habits which formerly 
distinguished them. By a public 
decree, the necessary funds for the 
repairs of cathedral churches, and 
the exercise of public worship, have 


been provided ; and suitable edifices 


have been allotted, as seminaries, 
for young ecclesiastics, Ithas been 
decreed, that these seminaries shall 


be eligible to’ receive testamentary ~ 


bequests of monies, or of funded pro- 
perty ; and the expenses of those at- 
tached to the metropolitan churches, 
shall be defrayed from the public 
treasury. The revenues destined for 


the bishops and canons of the cathe- — 


dral churches, have been augmented. 


The municipal administrations of — 


the provinces have been charged 
with the providing for the repairs, 


and for furnishing the ordinary — 

The society of the Mis- — 

sions Ktrangéres, originally destined — 
to 


churches. 
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to carry the true faith to the extre. 
mities of the earth, has been restored 
through the paternal care of the em- 

eror, so as to be able to recover 
the property it once possessed, and 
even to acquire new. Missiona- 
ries, who have been sent to the most 
distant climates for the propagation 
of the true religion, are encouraged 
and protected by the government of 
the emperor. We haye ourselves 
given, with the most heartfelt joy, 
the apostolic benediction to certain 
distinguished priests, who made part 
of the mission to China. Among 
such a number of provident cares, 
we could not have forgotten our pa~ 
triarchal church of the Lateran, the 
mother and chief of all the churches 


‘in the world. This church, by the 
_munificence of the most generous of 


emperors, has been compensated for 


_ the loss of its property in France, 


which the fury of the times had 
wrested from her. Other measures 
of considerable importance have also 
been adopted. It has been decreed, 
that the bishops shall freely exercise 
their powers of judging, with respect 
to spiritual offences, and those which 
relate to ecclesiastical discipline, and 
to punish, as provided for by the 
canonical law. That the attempts 
made by the civil officers to shackle, 


in a manner at once unjust and 


ppressive, the ecclesiastical juris- 


diction, shall be discontinued ; that 


the obstacles which existed to the 
€ntrance of young men into the ec- 
Clesiastical state shall be greatly di- 
minished ; and those which prevailed 


_ with respect to the religious educa- 


tion of youth; te the affording spi- 


‘Titual comfort to, the sick, to the 


soldiery, or the inhabitants of the 
country, entirely done away. These 


benefits, which we have derived 


from our discussion with this great 
§ 1 
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prince, guarrantee, as we have al. 
ready observed, the effect of the 
other demands which we have made 
from him, and which we have every 
reason to expect from his religion. 
—We cannot, however, pass over 
in silence those other spiritual bene- 
fits, which God, the father of mer 
cies, has deigned to grant us in 


_France. You know with what zeal, 


with what pious ardour, the French 
people have, in our person, revered 
the supreme pastor of the catholic 
church. That which you have been 
apprised of, far from surpassing, 
even falls short of the truth. It is 
beyond the powers of language to 
express the love, the zeal, and the 
external veneration, which the peo- 
ple of France bear towards religion. 
The God of mercies has vouchsafed 
to shower down so many blessings 
upon our journey toFrance; thatthe 
bishops have not hesitated often to 
assure us, that those are beyond 
conception, as tending to the spiri- 
tual advantage of {the people. We 
have not ciscontinued that general 
facility of access to us, that we may 
hear the complaints of the aggrieved, 
and remedy, as far as in us lies, 
those spiritual evils which still ex- 
ist; and that we may promote the 
principle univerally among the peo= 
ple, we have vsited all the parish 
es in Paris, and ‘there, as we after- 
wards did at Lyons, we distributed, 
among many thousands of the faith- 
ful, the eucharisiical bread. We 
also visited the hospitals, where the 
sick received the succours of chris- 
tian charity, or which were conse« 
crated to the religious instruction 
of youth. An innumerable crowd 
of catholics followed us every “here, 
as well at our return, as On our 
going out, and appeared nevertired 
of receiving our apostolic benwic- 

tion, 
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tions.—What shall we say of the 
iilustrious French clergy? the sen- 
timents which they loudly expressed 
in our favour, were of that descrip- 
tion that we know not how to ex- 
press how deeply we have been af- 
fected by such avowals. We are 
also incapable of describing that ar- 
dent zeal, that vigilance, those inde- 
fatigable cares, with which the bi- 
shops especially governed the flocks 
entrusted to their cares, thus doing 
honour to that religion of which 
they. are the ministers, and ensuring 
respect even from its enemies. Hay- 
ing been ourselves witness, we have 
judged it our duty to decree these 
just praises, in the face of the uni- 
versal church,. to the meritorious 
clergy of France.—Neither have we 
neglected, while at Paris, to fulfil 
those duties which more properly 
belong to our ministry. We as- 
sembled, in conclave, our reverend 
brethren, those cardinals who ac- 
companied us, as well as those who 
resided at Paris, and we presented 
the hat to cardinal de Belloy, arch- 
bishop of Paris, and to cardinal 
Cambaceres, archbishop of Rouen, 
with those rites and so. emnities: pre- 


scribed by the apostclic constitati- 


ons. We provided the vacant dio- 
ceses with new bishops, and we our. 
selves have consecrazed some of them 
in the extensive charch of. St. Sul- 
pice, amidst an. innumerable con- 
course of the faithid. A few days 
previous to our departure from 
Paris, we performed the ceremony 
of baptizing the prince Napoleon, 
nephew to the emperor, with the 
greatest magnifcence,‘and in pre- 
sence of the great men‘of that splen- 
did court, assembled at the palace 
of St Cloud. ‘he emperor him- 
self, and his uugust mother, in the 
mosdevout manner, presented the 
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imperial infant at thé consecrated 
font.—Such have been our labours 
in France; such have been the 
works of the glorious emperor of 
the Freneh; such have been the 
marks of the attachment of the 
French for religion; and, such are’ 
the results of our journey. The 
discussions being terminated, and 
the return of Spring favouring our 
journey, we deemed it incumbent 
on us to return to our city and to 
our see. Having fulfilled our duties 
towards the invincible emperor, 
from whom we were now forced to 
separate, and after receiving from 
him numerous testimonies of his fa- 
vourable sentiments towards us, we 
commenced our journey hither. At 
Chalons we celebrated those days, 
solemnly consecrated to the memo- 
ry of the passion and the resurrec- 
tion of our Lord. How inconceiy- 
able was the ardent piety of the in- 
habitants of the city, and those of 
the neighbouring towns! What af- | 
fectionate, but respectful eagerness 
to be near our person! At Lyons, 
the people manifested, if possible, 
still greater veneration for our per- 
son and sacred functions, than on 
our first visit, and reiterated their 
professions of love and devotion to- 
ward the holy see. Our reverend 
brother, the cardinal Fesch, archbi- 
shop of Lyons, rendered to us, a 
second time, with equal magnifi- — 
cence, the offices of hospitality. We 
rejoice in this opportunity of pub- 
licly acknowledging our gratitude 
to his eminence. We should not 
forget that, during our stay at Ly- 
ous, the celebrated chapel de Tour- — 
viere, dedicated to the Holy Virgin, — 
was re-opened by us, in the pre- 
sence of an incredible number of — 
the citizens, and restored, as for- 
merly, to public worship, “At Tu- — 

. yny 


tin, where, a second time, the inha- 
" bitants loudly expressed their vene- 
ration for us, we had the inexpressi- 
ble happiness of again beholding the 
emperor Napoleon, and of confer- 
ring with him. We took the op- 
portunity of earnestly recommend- 
Ing again to his consideration the 
“ecclesiastical concerns of france and 
Italy, and after returning his majes- 
ty our sincere thanks, for all the 
benefits he had conferred on us and 
the catholic religion, we proceeded 
m our route to Etruria, and arrived 
Florence.—Our entry into that 
“city was attended with much splen- 
ur and productive of great public 
oicings. The illustrious queen of 
Poe again received us in the most 
pmacuticent manner, evincing, at the 
1e time, the most becoming piety, 
1e Lord, in his unbounded mercy, 
irepared for us in this city, the 
st gratifying of all consolatioa.— 
In our former route, through this 
‘city, we had a presentiment, that 
Our reverend brother, Scipio Ricci, 
ancient bishop of Pistoya, seriously 
iptended to be reconciled to us, and 


: yhich we had decifedd for nt time, 
In common with all good men. He 
equainted us, with truly filial con- 
fidence, that he was ready, in the 
Sincerity of his heart, to subscribe 
® the formula, which we should 
ease to propose to him. He has 
srformed his promise, for the for- 
ula which had been transmitted by 
reverend brother, the archbishop 
hillipo, has been acknowledged 
i signed by him. By this decla- 
ion, which he has requested may 
published, in reparation of his 
mer scandal, he has testified that 
‘received purely, simply, and 
I sincerity and reverence, the 
itutions of the holy apostolic 
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see, by which are prescribed the er- 
rors. of Baius, of Jansenius, of 
Quefael, and their sectarian follow- 
ers; and especially, the dogmatic 
bull Aucthorem Fidei, by which are 
condemned, eighty-five propositions, 
taken cong the ‘synod of Pistoya, 
which he had himself collected and 
published. Farther, he has declared, 
that he reprobates and condemns all 
these propositions, and each of them, 
under the qualifications, and in the 
sense expressed thereof, in the bull 
above-mentioned. And finally, he 
declares his determination tolive and 
die in the faith of the holy Roman 
and apostolic church, and in perfect 
submission to her, and also to us 
and our successors in the chair of 
St. Peter, in our qualities of vicars 
of Christ on earth. After this so- 
lemn declaration, we have called him 
into our presence, we have heard 
him protest anew, the sincerity of 
his sentiments, and his implicit sub- 
mission to the dogmatical decisions 
of Pius VI. his attachment to the 
orthodox faith, and to the apostolic 
see, which, he said, had in fact pre- 
served him in the midst of his errors. 
We thereupon paternally embraced 
him, we have acknowledged all the 
merit of his conduct, and, in the ful] 
afiection of our charity, we have re- 
conciled him to ourself, and the holy 
catholic church. In congratulating 
us in his letters on our happy return 
to Rome, -he declares his adherence 
to the recantation made by him at 
Florence, which consideration af-~ 
fords us the greatest pleasure. 
Reverend brethren,’ we have con- 
ceived it our duty to communicate 
these important matters to you; in 
consideration of which, it behoves 
us to prostrate ourselves at the foot 
of the throne of the author of all 
these banefits, and humbly to sup- 
plicate 
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plicate him, through the interces- 
sion of the blessed apostles, Peter 
and Paul, to protect and accomplish, 
in his mercy, all that we, in our 
weakness, have endeavoured to be- 
gin, for his glory, the extension of 
the true religion, the safety of all 
souls, and the advantage of the 
church, and the holy apostolic see. 


Royal Decree issued at Naples No- 
vember 20, 1805. 


The arrival of an Anglo- Russian 
squadron in this road, having given 
occasion toa report, that the lega- 
tion and the French cousulate had 
removed the arms of theirsovereign, 
&c. to the great displeasure of his 
Sicilian Majesty ; and, as it is pre- 
sumed that the persons concerned 
in the commerce of Italy, Liguria, 
Batavia, &c. may be alarmed for 
the safety of their property in his 
majesty’s estates, his majesty has 
authorised me to communicate to 
the exchange, in his royal name, 
that, whatever may be the conse- 
quence of this event, the property 
of the said nations, the allies of 
Frauce, shall remain under the 
protection of the government; and 
that his majesty will also permit 
them to continue their com- 
merce in every respect, just the 
same as if the legation and consu- 
Jate continued in the exercise of 
their functions. To prevent any 
misunderstanding, this guarantce is 
not understood as extending beyond 
the continents of his majesty’s king- 
doms of Naples and Sicily. (Signed) 
Houis de Medici. Done at the Pa- 
lace, Nov. 20, 1805. 


American President’s' Speech.—— 
Washington, March 4.—Thés day. 
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at twelve o'clock, Thomas Jeffer- 

son, President of the United 
States, took the Oath of Office ; 
and delivered the following inau- 
gural Speech, in the Senate Cham- 
ber, in the Presence of the Mem- 
bers of the two Houses, and a 
large Concourse of Citizens. 


Proceeding, fellow citizens, to 
that qualification which the consti- 
tution requires, before my entrance 
on the charge again conferred on 
me, it is my duty to express the 
deep sense I entertain of this new 
proof of confidence from my fellow 
citizens at large, and the zeal with 
which it inspires me so to conduct 
myself, as may best satisfy their just 
expectations. On taking this sta- 
tion on a former occasion, I de- 
clared the principles on which I be- 
lieved it my duty to administer the 
affairs of our commonwealth. My 
conscience tells me, that I have, on 
every occasion, acted up to that de- 
claration, according to its obvious 
import, and according to the un- 
derstanding of every candid mind. 
In the transaction of your foreign 
affairs, we have endeavoured to 
cultivate the friendship of all na- 
tions, and especially of those with 
which we have the most important 
relations. We have done them 
justice on alt occasions, favour — 
where favour was lawful, and che- 
risted mutual interests and inter- 
course on fair and equal terms; we 
are firmly convinced, and we act on 
that conviction, that with uations 
as with individuals, our interests 
soundly calculated, will ever be | 
found inseparable from our moral 
duties. And history bears witness 
to the faét, that a just nation is 
trusted on its word, when recourse 
is had to armaments and wars to 
bridle others. At home, fellow cis 

tizens, © 


| 
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_ tizens, you best know whether we 


have done well orill. Thesuppres- 
sion of unuecessary offices, of use- 
less establishments, and expences, 
enables us to discontinue our inter- 
nal taxes. These, covering our 
land with officers, and opening our 
doors to’ their intrusions, had alrea- 
dy begun that process of domiciliary 
vexation, which, once entertained, 
is scarcely to be restrained from 
reaching, successively, every article 
of produce and of property. If 
among these taxes some minor ones 
fell, which had not been inconve- 
mient, it was because their amount 
would not have paid the officers 
who collected them, and because, if 
they had any merit, the state autho- 
rities might adopt them, instead of 
others less approved. The remain- 
ing revenue on the consumption of 
foreign articles, is paid chiefly by 
those who can afford to add foreign 
luxuries to domestic comforts. Be- 
ing collected on our sea-board and 
frontiers only, and incorporated 
with the transactions of our mercan- 


_ tile citizens, it may be the pleasure 


and pride of an American to ask, 


_ what farmer, what mechanic, what 
labourer, ever sees a tax-gatherer of 
the United States? These contribu- 


tions enable us to support the cur. 
rent expences of the government, to 


falfil contracts with foreign nations, 


to extinguish the native right of soil 


_ within our limits, to extend those 


limits, and to apply such a surplus 
to our public debts, as places at a 
short day, their final redemption, 
and that redemption once effected, 
the revenue thereby liberated, may, 
by a just reparation among the 
States, and a corresponding ainend- 
ment of the constitution, be applied 
in time of peace, to rivers, canals, 
Toads, arts, manufactures, educa- 
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tion, and other great objects within 
each state. Intime of war, if in- 
justice by ourselves or others must 
sometimes produce war, increased as 
the same revenue will be by in- 
creased population and consump- 
tion, and aided by other resources 
reserved for that crisis, it may meet 
within the year all the expences of 
the year, without encroaching on 
the rights of future generations, by 


burthening them with the debts of 


the past. War will then be but a 
suspension of useful works, and a 
return to a state of peace, a return 
to the progress of improvement. I 
have said, fellow citizens, that thein- 
come reserved had enabled us to 
extend our limits; but that exten- 
sion may possibly pay for itself be- 
fore we are called on, and in the 
mean time may keep down the ace 
cruing interest. In all events it 


will replace the advances we shalf 


have made. I know that the ac- 
quisition of Louisiana has been dis- 
approved by some, from a candid 
apprehension that the enlargement 
of our territory may endanger its 
union; but, who can limit the ex- 
tent to which the federative princi- 
ple may operate effectively? The 
larger our association, the less will 
it be shaken by local passions, and 
in any view, is it not better that the 
opposit: bank of the Missisippi, 
should be settled by our own bre- 
thren and children, than by stran- 
gers of another family ? With which 
shall we be most likely to live in har- 
mony and friendly intercourse ?—In 
matters of religion, | have considered 
that its free exercise is placed by the 


constitution, independent of the. 


powers of the general government. 


I have, therefore, undertaken, on. 


no occasion, to prescribe the reli- 
gious exercises suited to it; bat 


hare. 


. 
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have left them as the constitution 
found them, under the direction or 
discipline of the state, or church au- 
_thorities, acknowledged by the se- 
veral religious societies. The abo- 
riginal inhabitants of these countries, 
I have regarded with the commise- 
ration their history inspires, .En- 
dowed with the faculties and the 
rights.of men, breathing an ardent 
love of. liberty and independence, 
and occupying a country which left 
them no desire but to be undis- 
turbed, the stream of overflowing 
population from other regions di- 
rected itself on these shores. With- 
out power to, divert, or habifs to 
contend against it, they have been 
overwhelmed by the current,. or 
driven before it. Now reduced 
within limits too narrow for the 
‘hunter-state, humanity enjoins us to 
teach them agriculture and the do. 
mestic. arts; to encourage them to 
that industry which alone can ena-~ 
ble them to maintain their place in 
existence, and to prepare them in 
time for that state of society, which, 
to bodily comforts, adds the im- 
provement of the mind and morals, 
We have, therefore, liberally fur- 
nished them with the implements of 
husbandry and houschold use: we 
have placed among them instructors 
in the arts of first necessity ; and 
they are covered with the .egis of 
the Jaw against, aggressors from 
among ourselves. But, the endea- 
‘ vours to enlighten them on the fate 
which awaits their present course of 
life, to induce them to exercise their 
reason, follow its dictates, and 
- change their pursuits with the change 
of circumstances, have powerful ob- 
stacles to encounter. They are 
combated by the habits of their bo- 
dies, prejudices of their minds, ig- 
norance, pride, and the influence of 
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interested and crafty individuals 
among them, who feel themselves 
something in the present order of 
things, and fear to become nothing 
in any other. These persons in- 
culcate a sanctimonious reverence 
for the customs of their ancestors ; 
that whatever they did must be 
done through all time; that reason 
is a false guide, and to advance. un- 
der its counsel in their physical, 
moral, or political condition, is peri-, 
lous innovation : that their duty is 
to remain as their creator made 
them,- ignorance being safety, and 
knowledge full of danger. In short, 
my friends, among them also is seen 
the action and counter-action of 
good sense and of bigotry. They 
too have their anti-philosophists, 
who find an interest in keeping 
things in. their present. state; who 
dread reformation, and exert all 
their faculties to maintain the as- 
cendency of habit over the duty of 
improving our reason, and obeying 
its mandates. In giving these out- 
lines, I do not mean to arrogate to. 
myself the merit of measures. That 
is due, in the first place, to the’ re-— 
flecting character of our citizens at 
large, who, by the weight of public 
opinion, influence and strengthen 
the public measures. It is due to 
the sound discretion with which 
they select from among them. 
selves those to whom they confide 
the legislative duties. It is due to 
the zeal and wisdom of the charac- 
ters thus selected, who lay the 
foundation of public happiness in 
wholesome laws, the execution of 
which alone remains for others 5 
and it is due to the able and faithful 
auxiliaries, whose patriotism has as- 
sociated them with me in the execu. 
tive functions. During this course 


of administration, and in order to 
disturb 
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disturb it, the artillery of the press 
has heen Jevelled against us, charged 
with whatever its licentiousness 
could devise or dare. ‘These abuses 
of an institution so important to 
freedom and science, are deeply to 
be regretted, inasmuch as they tend 
to lessen its usefulness, and to sap 
itS safety. They might, perhaps, 
have been corrected by the whole- 
.Some punishments reserved to, and 
provided by, the laws of the several 

_ States, against falsehood and defa- 
mation. But public duties more 
urgent, press on the time of public 
servants, and the offenders have 
therefore been left to find their pu- 
nishment in the public indignation, 
Now, was it uninteresting to the 

_ world that an experiment should be 
fairly and fully made, whether free- 
dom of discussion, unaided by 
_ power, is not sufficient for the pro- 
_ pagation and protection of truth? 
_ Whether a government, conducting 
_ itself in the true spirit of its consti- 


~ tution, with zeal and purity, and 


Sioing no act which it would be un- 
willing the whole world should wit- 
ness, can bewrittendown by falsehood 
and defamation? The experiment 
has been tried. You have witnessed 
the scene. Our fellow-citizens have 

~ looked on cool and collected. ‘They 
iF Saw the latent source from which 
these outrages proceeded, ‘They 
gathered around their public func- 
tionaries ; and, when the constitu- 
tion called them to the decision by 
Suffrage, they pronounced their ver- 
_ dict, honourable to those who had 

Served them, and consolatory to the 


bone aes y tae 


_ friend of man, who believes he may 
pee entrusted with 
a own affairs. 


the control of 
No inference is 


‘ _ here intended that the laws provided 

_ by the states against false and defa- 
_ matory publications, should not be 
~ Vox. XLVI. 


” 
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enforced. He who has time renders 
a service to the public morals and 
public tranquillity; in reforming 
these abuses by the salutary coer- 
cions of the law. But the experi- 
ment is noted to prove that, since 
truth and reason have maintained 
their ground against false opinions, 
in league with false facts, the press, 
confined to truth, needs no other 
legal restraint. The public judgs 
ment will correct false reasonings 
and opinions, on a full hearing of 
ail parties, and no other definite 
line can be drawn between the ines 
timable liberty of the press, and its 
demoralising licentiousness. If there 
be still improprieties which this rule 
would not restrain, its supplement 
must be sought in the censorship of 
public opinion. Contemplating the 
union of sentiment now manifested 
so generally, as arguing harmony 
and happiness to our future course, 
I offer to our country sincere con- 
gratulations. _ With those too, not 
yet rallied to the same point, the 
disposition to do so is gaining 
strength. Factsare piercing through 
the veil drawn over them ; and our 
doubting brethren will at length see, 
that the mass of their fellow citizens, 
with whom they cannot yet resolve 
to act,as to principles and measures, 
think as they think, and desire what 
they desire. That our wish, as well 
as theirs, is that the public efforts 
may be directed honestly to the 
public good, that peace be culti- 
vated, civil and religious liberty un- 
assailed, law and order preserved, 
equality of rights maintained, and 
that state of property, equal or un- 
equal, which results to every mam 
from his own industry or that of his 
fathers. When satisfied of these 
views, it is not in human nature 
that they should not approve and 
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support them. In the mean time 
let us cherish them with patient af- 
fection. Let us do them justice, 
and more than justice, in all com- 
petitions of interest ; and we need 
not doubt that truth, reason, and 
their own interest, will at length 
prevail, will gather them into the 
fold of their country, and will com- 
plete that entire union of opinion, 
which gives to a nation the blessings 
of harmony, ard the benefit of all 
its strength. { sha]l now enter 
on the duties to which my fellows 
citizens have again called me; and 
shall proceed in the spirit of those 
principles which they have approved. 
I fear not that any motives of in. 
terest may lead me astray; I am 
sensible of io pdssion which could 
reduce me, knowingly, from the 
path of justice; but the weakness of 
human nature, and the limits of my 
own understanding, will produce 
errors of judgment sometimes inju- 
rious to your interests, I shall need 
therefore all the indulgence I have 
herctofore experiericed; the want 
of it certainly will not lessen with 
increasing years. I shall need too 
the favour of that Being in whose 
hands we are, who led our fathers, 
as Israel of old, from their native 
land, and planted them in a country 
flowing with all the necessaries and 
comforts of life; who has covered 
our infancy with his providence, 
and our riper years with his wisdom 
and his power ; and to whose good- 
ness I ask you to join with me in 
supplications, that he will so en- 
lighten the minds of your servants, 
guide their councils, and prosper 
their measures, that whatsoever they 
Go shall result in your good, and 
siallsecure to you the peace, friend- 
ship, and approbation of all nations. 

Thomas Jefferson. 

1 
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Proclamation of Brigadier-General 
Ferrand, Commander.in-Chief in 
the Island of St. Domingo (or 
Hispaniolu), Dated at the City 
of St. Domingo, 5th February, 
1805. 


Convinced by long experience 
that all kind of regard and modera- 
tion is uscless towards the seoundrels 
who maintain the rebellion in His- 
paniola, by furnishing supplies to 
the rebels, &c. Art. 1, All in- 
dividuals, whomsoever, found ou 
board any vessel or vessels, allies or 
neutrals, bound to any ports in His- 
paniola occupied by the rebels, shall 
suffer death. ‘Those found on board 
any vessels, allies, or neutrals, com- 
ing out of any ports in Hispaniola, 
occupied by the rebels, shall suffer 
death. Those found at two leagues 
from any port on the coast of His. 
paniola, occupied by the rebels, on 
board of allies or neutrals, shall suf- 
fer death.—2. All prisoners made 
in these different cases, shall be 
brought into one of the ports of 
Hispaniola, occupied by the French, 
to be tried by a military commission, 
which is to pronounce sentence.— 
3. This proclamation shall be put 
into execution on the Ist Floreal, 
(21st April). 


————. 


Letter from’ General Ernouf to 
his Majesty the Emperor. Dated 
Quarter-General, from the Camp 
of Boulogne, near Basseterre, 
Guadaloupe, 12th March, 1805. 


Sire,—By order of your majesty, 
and in spite of the numerous fleets 
of the enemy, a fleet has made its 
appearance at the Windward Islands.. 
Its presence has increased our gee 

: an 
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_ and we feel the most lively joy at 
the sight of the formidable succours, 
Every where, in these seas, is the 
flag of the English humbled; all 
their men of war hide themselves ; 
their trade is annihilated, and their 
merchantmen have sought security 
and protection in neutral ports, 
Since they did not conceive them- 

- selves safe behind fortifications which 
surrendered as soon as they were at- 
tacked.— his expedition, as useful 
as unexpected, has fixed for the co- 
lonies, the period of your glorious 
accession to the empire, and the true 
interest which your majesty has in 
all your people, whatever part of 
the empire they inhabit. What have 
we not to expect from the future ? 
—Your majesty will deign to accept 
kindly the tribute of love, admi- 
ration, and gratitude, which I offer 
you in name of the first authorities, 
the inhabitants, the merchants, and 

_ the military of Guadaloupe. 

“I have the honour, sire, with the 

_ deepest reverence, to subscribe my- 
self, &c. 


Constitution of Hayti. 


_. We, H. Christophe, Clerveux, 
Vernet, Gabart, Petion, Geffrard, 
Touissant Brave, Raphel, Romain, 
Lalondrie, Capoix, Magny, Daut, 

_ Conge, Magloire Ambroise, Yoyou, 
Jean LouisF rancois, Gerin, Moreau, 

_ Pervu, Bavelais, Martial Besse,as well 
in our name as those of the people of 
Hayti, who have legally constituted 

us faithful organs and interpreters 
of their will; in presence of the su. 

_ preme Being, before whom all man- 

ind are equal, and who has distri- 
buted so many speeies of creatures 
on the surface of the earth, for the 


purpose of manifesting his glory and 
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his power by the diversity of his 
work: in the presence of all nature 
by whom we have been so unjustly 
and so long a time considered as 
outcast children: do declare, that 
the tenor of the present constitution, 
is the free, spontaneous, and inva- 
riable expression of our hearts, and 
the general will of our constituents ; 
and we submit it to the sanction of 
H. M. the emperor, Jacques Dessa- 
lines, our deliverer, to receive its 
speedy and entire execution. 
Preliminary Declaration, 

Art. 1. The people inhabiting 
the island, formerly called St. Do- 
mingo, hereby agree to form them- 
selves into a free state, sovereign, 
and independent of any other power 
in the universe, under the name of 
empire of Hayti.—2. Slavery is for 
ever abolished.—3. The citizens of 
Hayti are brothers at home; equa- 
lity, in the eye of the law, is incon- 
testibly acknowledged, and there 
cannot exist any titles, advantages, 
or privileges, other than those ne- 
cessarily resulting from the consi- 
deration and reward of services rens 
dered to liberty and independence. 
—4. The law is the same to all, 
whether it punishes or protects.— 
5. The law has no retro-active ef 
fect.—6. Property is sacred, its 
violation shall be severely prose- 
cuted.—7. The quality of citizen of 
Hayti is lost by emigration and na- 
turalization in foreign countries, and 
by condemnation to corporeal or 
disgraceful punishments. ‘The first 
case carries with it the punishment 
of death and confiscation of pro- 
perty.—8. The quality of citizens 
is suspended in consequence of bank- 
ruptcies and failures.—9. No person 
is worthy of being a Haytian, who is 
not a good father, a good son, a good 
husband, and especially a good soldier 
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—10. Fathers and mothers are not 
permitted to disinherit their children, 
—11. Every citizen must profess a 
mechanic art.—12. No white man, 
of whatsoever nation he may be, 
shall put his foot on this territory 
with the title of master or proprie- 
tor, neifher shall he in future acquire 
any property therciv.—13. The 
preceding article cannotin the small- 
est degree affect white women, who 
have been naturalized Haytians by 
government, nor does it extend to 
children already born, or that may 
be born of the said women. ‘The 
Germans and Polanders, naturalized 
by government, are also comprised 
in the dispositions of the present ar- 
ticlee—14, All acception of colour, 
among the children of one and the 
same family, of whom the chief ma. 
gistrate is the father, being necessa- 
ry to cease, the Ilaytians shall hence- 
forward be known only by the ge- 
nevic appellation of Blacks. 

: Of the Empire. 
. Art. 15. The empire of Hayti is 
eneand indivisible. Its territory is 
distributed into six military divisi- 
ons.—16. Each military division 
shall be commanded by a general of 
division.—17.. These generals of di- 
vision shall be independent of one 
another, and shall correspond di- 
rectly with the emperor, or with 
the genera}-in-chief appointed by his 
majesty.-—18. ‘The following islands 
are integral parts of the empire, viz. 
Samana, La Tortue, La Gonaire, 
Lies Cayemites, La Saune, LIsle-a- 
Vache, and other adjacent islands. 

Of the Government. 

Art. 19, The government of Hayti 
is entrusted to a. first magistrate, 
who assumes the title of emperor 
and commander-in-chicf.of the army. 
+-20. The people acknowledge for 
emperor and commander-in-chief of 
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the army, Jacques Dessalines, the 
avenger and deliverer of his fellow- 
citizeus. ‘The title of majesty is con- 
ferred upon him, as well as upon his 
august spouse the empress. —21. The 
persons of their majesties are sacred 
and inviolable.—22. The state will 
appropriate a fixed annual allowance 
to her majesty the empress. which 
she will continue to enjoy even alter 
the decease of the emperor, as prin- 
cess dowager.—23. The crown is 
elective, not hereditary.—24, There 
shall be assigned by the state an an- 
nual income to the children, acknow- 
ledged by his majesty the emperor. 
—25. The male children acknow- 
ledged by the emperor, shall be ob- 
liged, in the same manner as other 
citizens, to pass successively from 
grade to grade, with this only dif- 
ference, that their entrance into ser- 
vice shall begin at the fourth de- 
mi-brigade, from the period of their 
birth,—26. The emperor designates, 
in the manner he may judge expe- 
dient, the person who is to be his 
successor, either before or after his 
death.— 27. <A suitable provision 
shall be made by the state to that 
successor; from the moment ef his 
accession to the throne,—28. The 
emperor and his suecessors shall, in 
no case, and under no pretext what- 
soever, have the right of attaching 
to their persons, any particular or 
privileged body, whether as guards 
of honour, or under any other. de- 
nmomination.—29. Every successor 


‘deviating fram the preceding article, 


or from the principles consecrated 
in the present constitution, shall be 
considered and declared in a state of 
warfare against the society. In such 


a case, the counsellors of state will — 


assemble, in order to pronounce his 
removal, and to chuse one among 
themselyes who shall be thought 

ntost 


+ 
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most worthy of re-placing him; and 
if tt should happen that the succes- 
sor eppose the execution of this 
measure, authorised by law, the ge- 
nerals counsellors of state shall ap- 
peal to the people and the army, 
who will immediately give their 
whole strength and assistance to 
maintain liberty.—30. The emperor 
makes, seals, and promulgates the 
Jaws, appoints and revokes, at will, 
the ministers, the general-in-chief of 
the army, the counsellors of state, 
the generals and other agents of the 
empire; the sea officers, the mem- 
bers of the local administrations, 
the commissaries of government near 
the tribunals, the judges, and other 
_ public functionaries.—31. The em- 
peror directs the receipts and ex- 
penditures of the state, surveys the 
mint, of which he alone orders the 
emission, and fixes the weight and 
the model.—32. To him alone is re- 
served the power of making peace 
or war, to maintain political inter- 
course, and to form treaties.— 
33. He provides for the interior 
safety and for the defence of the 
state; and distributes at pleasure, 
the sea and land forces.—34. In 
case of conspiracies manifesting them- 
selves against the safety of the state, 
against the constitution, or against 
his person, the emperor shall cause 
the authors or aceomplices to be 
arrested and tried before a special 
— counci).—35. His majesty has alone 
the right to absolve a criminal, or to 
commute his punishment.—36. ‘The 
emperor shall never form any enter- 
prise, with the view of making con- 
quests, nor disturb the peace and 
the interior administration of fo- 
teign colonies,—37. Every public 
act shall be made in these terms :— 
“©The emperor I. of Hayti, com- 
*€ mander-in-chief of the army, by 
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‘¢ the grace of God and the consti- 
‘* tutional law of the state.’’ 


Of the Council of State. 

Art. 38. The generals of divisions 
and brigade are, of right, members 
of the council of state,and they com- 
pose it. 

Of the Ministers. 

Art. 39. There shall be, in the 
empire, two ministers and a secreta- 
ry of state. ‘The minister of finan- 
ces having the department of the 
interior, and the minister of war 
having the marine department.— 
40.—44. (Interior regulations res- 
pecting the ministry.) 


Of the Tribunals. 


Art.45. No one can interfere 
with the right which every indivi- 
dual has, of being judged amicably 
by arbitrators of his own chusing, 
whose decisions shall be acknow- 
ledged legal_—46. ‘There shall be a 
justice of the peace in each coms 
mune, Any suit amounting to more 
than one hundred dollars, shall not 
come within his cognizance. And 
when the parties cannot conciliate 
themselves at his tribunal, they may 
appeal to the tribunals of their res- 
pective districts.—47. There shall 
be six tribunals in the cities hereaf; 
ter designated, viz. at St. Marc, at 
the Cape, at Port-au-Prince, Aux- 
Cayes, Lanse-a-Veaux, and Port- 
de-Paix. The emperor determines 
their organisation, their number, 
their competence, and the territory 
forming the district of each. These 
tribunals take cognizance of all af- 
fairs purely civil—48. Military 
crimes are submitted to special 
councils, and to particular forms of 
judgment.—49, Particular laws shall 
be made for the national transacti- 
ons and respecting the civil officers 
of the state, 
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Of Worship. 

-The law admits of no predomi- 
nant religion. The freedom of wor- 
ship is tolerated. ‘The state does 
not provide for the maintenance of 
any religious institution, nor of any 


~ minister. 


General Dispositions. 

The crimes of high treason, the 
dilapidations of the ministers and 
generals, shall be judged by a spe- 
cial council, called and provided by 
the emperor.—The house of every 
citizen is an inviolable asylum. 
All property which formerly be- 
longed to any white Frenchman, is 
incontestibly, and of right, confis- 
cated to the use of the state. 
Every Haytian, who, having pur- 
chased . property from a_ white 
Frenchman, may have paid part of 
the purchase-money stipulated in the 
act of sale, shall be responsible to 
the domains of the state for the re- 
mainder of the sum due. Mar- 
riage is an act purely civil, and au- 
thorised by the government.—The 
Taw authorises divorce in all cases 
which shall have been previously 

rovided for and determined. 
There shall be national festivals for 
celebrating independence, the birth- 
day of ihe emperor and his august 
spouse, that of agriculture and of 
the constitution. At the first 
firing of the alarm gun, the cities 
will disappear and the nation rise. 
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We, the undersigned, place under 
the safeguard of the magistrates, 
fathers and mothers of families, the 
citizens, and the arm), the explicit 
and solemn covenant of the sacred 
rights of man and the duties of the 
citizen. We recommend it to our 
successors, and present it to the 
friends of liberty, to philanthropists 
of all countries, as a signal pledge 
of the divine bounty, who, in the 
course of his immortal decrees, has 
given us an opportunity of break- 
ing our fetters, and of constituting 
ourselves a people, free, civilized, 
and independent. 
(Signed) / 
H.Christophe. &c. (as. before.) 
Iaving seen the present constitu. 
tion, we, Jacques Dessalines, em- 
peror I. of Hayti, and commander- 
in-chief of the army, by the grace 
of God, and the constitutional law 
of the state, accept it wholly, and 
sanction it, thatit may receive, with 
the least possible delay, its full and 
entire execution throughout the 
whole of our empire. And weswear 
to maintain it, and to cause it to be 
observed in its integrity to the Jast 
breath of our life. Done at the im- 
perial palace of Dessalines, the 20th 
May, 1805, second year of the in- 
dependence of Hayti, and of our 
reign the first.. By the emperor, 
Dessalines. 
Juste Chanlatte, Sec. Gen. 
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An Account of the Life and Writings 
of Father Boscovich. 


OBERT Joseph Boscovich, an 
eminent mathematician and na- 

tural philosopher, was born of very 
respectable parents, in the free city 
of Ragusa, on the coast of Dalma- 
tia, the 18th of May, 1711. He 
was the youngest of nine children, 
and his mother lived to the extraor- 
dinary age of 103. Six sons re- 
ceived the best education that their 
father’s circumstances could afford ; 
and all of them, particularly the 
eldest, who became a priest, were 
distinguished by a happy vein for 
poetry. Having finished his gram- 
matical course with applause, the 
young Boscovich, prompted by the 
example of his brother, in his fif- 
teenth year took the habit of the 
noviciate, and entered the Jesuits’ 
college at Rome. There the original 
bent of his genius discovered itself 
by the enthusiastic ardour with which 
he plunged into the study of thema- 
thematics. His progress in that im- 
portant branch of knowledge was 
s0 rapid as to astonish, and soon 
outrun his preceptors. Under their 
instruction he acquired the elements 
of geometry and algebra, but was 
jeft to the exercise of his own ap- 


plication in prosecuting the higher 
parts of mathematics. He studied 
by himself the principles of the dif- 
ferential calculus; and thus pre- 
pared he began the Principia of 
Newton, and devoured that immor- 
tal work with the most eager avidity. 
He was transported by the vast dis- 
play of new and splendid truths © 
which were unveiled; and while, 
with the torch of geometry, he 
traced the secret links of nature’s 
operations, and seemed to penetrate 
the councils of heaven, he felt his 
passion for distinction wonderfully 
enflamed: nor in the warmth of his 
temper could he suppress the moves 
ments of self-gratulation, which the 
consciousness af his powers and ac- 
quirements excited in his breast. By 
his persuasion, Noceti, his master in 
philosophy, was induced to re-print 
asmall poem on therainbow, and ano- 
ther on the aurora borealis, hoth of 
which Boscovich enriched with inge- 
nious notes and illustrations. The 
publication of this tract spread his 
fame beyond the precincts of the col- 
lege, and beyond the Alps. Mairan, 
whose opinion concerning the auro- 
ra borealis he had espoused, noticed 
it with loud commendation, in the 
second edition of his dissertation ; 
and the praises bestowed by the 
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French philosopher, with the title 
conferred on him of correspondent 
of the Academy of Sciences, could 
not fail to prove highly gratifying 
to bis youthful vanity. 

After Boscovich had completed 
the usual course of philosophy, he 
was obliged, by the rules of the in- 
stitution, to teach grammar and the 
classics ; but he never lost sight of 
his favourite studies, and he was in- 
vited by his mathematical master to 
defend annual theses, and deliver 
dissertations on such subjects as oc- 
casion suggested. ‘lhese being print- 
ed in succession, extended “farther 
his reputation. The first appeared 
in 1736, and contained a theory of 
the solar spots, very similar to that 
which was afterwards so ingenious- 
ly supported by professor Wilson 
of Glasgow. It supposes the sun 
to have two atmospheres, the lower 
being dense, and sometimes sprinkled 
with clouds; the upper rare, a 
subject to variation of height. Nex 
year produced two dnsastahene 
one on the transit of Mercury, and 
another on a remarkable aurora bo- 
realis. 

Five years had Boscovich spent 
in the drudgery of teaching latin, 
and three more were consumed in 

the unprofitable study of scholastic 
theology, when, by a very singular 
indulgence, he was exempied by his 
superiors from the fourth year’s at- 
tendance, and permitted to relin- 
quish that dark and thorny path, 
and thenceforth employ his talents 
in exploring nature’s wide domain. 
His situation now, as supernumera- 
ry prefect of the Roman college, 
was entirely suited to his taste. ‘To 
communicate mathematical instruc- 
tion was to him a delightful task ; 
and he prepared, for the use of his 
pupils, a short system of geometry, 
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which comprised all the capital 
truths of that science, in fourteen 
propositions. In the selection of 
the materials, in their disposition 
and arrangement, he exhibited the 
clearness, the precision, and noble 
elegance, formed aftet the model of 
the ancients. .He composed the 
elements of trigonometry with the 
same purity of taste. But the ca- 
pital part of the system, his the- 
ory of the, conic sections, was 
reared by repeated efforts, and at 
distant intervals, and was not pub- 
lished until the year 1755, Bosco- 
vich considered these curves as de- 
scribed in plano, and assumed, for 
his generic definition, the beautiful 
property of the directrix, which is 
common to them all, the parabola 
being only its simplest case. In the 
eclipse, the ratio of a line drawn 
from any point to either of the 
foci, is to a perpendicular from 
the ‘same point to the directrix, 
in the ratio of a less to a greater ; 
in the hyperbola, it is that of a 
greater to a less. But the author 
did not stop here; he likewise in. 
vestigated the properties derived im- 
mediately from the section of the 
cone. He supposed it cut by a 
moveable plane, and showed how 
the several curves would thence be 
successively produced. The same 
luminous idea he transferred to the 
cylinder, the spherdids, His ima- 
gination loved to contemplate the 
fine mutation and transition of ma- 
thematical figures, and to trace the 
serics of successive, yet apparently 
connected changes, which have sug- 
gested the law of continuity. On 
that metaphysical principle, as elu- 
cidated by the transformation of 
geometrical loci, he gave an ex- 
quisite dissertation Other disser- 
tations, remarkable for their inge- 
auity, 
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nuity, were successively delivered to 
a crowded audience, at the annual 
examination of his school. ‘These 
treated on various difficult points 
on geometry, astronomy and optics ; 
on osculating circles, the nature of 
infinitesimals, trajectories, the ine- 
quality of gravity over the earth’s 
_ surface, the centre of magnitude, 
the laws of bodics, living forces, the 
flux and reflux of the sea, the an- 
nual abberation of the fixed stars, 
the limits of astronomical obserya- 
' tions, the uses of lenses and dioptric 
telescopes, and a new method of 
employing the observation of the 
phases in lunar eclipses, on the de- 
termination of a planet’s orbit by 
help of catoptrics, aud on the at- 
mosphere of the moon, which he 
held to be very different from that 
_ of the earth, and more analogous to 
water. Inone of these dissertations 
he pointed out a mistake of the fa- 
mous Daniel Bernouilli, who had 
hastily concluded, that the tides of 
_ the atmosphere must rise higher, in 
~ proportion to its rarity, than those 
- of the ocean; in another he shewed 
that the question concerning the 
measure of forces, which then so 
vehemently agitated the scientific 
_ world, asit generally happens, was 
_ merely a dispute of words; ina 
| third, he sketched the outlines of 
_ that bold structure, which has ob- 
_ tained such deserved celebrity among 
the learned—his sublime theory of 
the constitution of matter. 
While Boscovich was thus usefully 
ot honourably engaged in directing 
the studies of youth, “and enlighten- 
_ ing the world by his elegant and in- 
_ genious writings, the pleasure of his 
_ conversation was eagerly courted at 
, Rome. In every house of note he 
Was always a most welcome guest, 
and he peas in every society by 
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the ascendancy of his talents. Be- 
fore mixed companies he would free- 
ly talk of his own speculations, 
which he had a singular felicity in 
rendering intelligible and interesting 
to the most ordinary minds; and 
though, on these occasions, he was 
not accustomed to conceal hisinward 
satisfaction, or decline bestowing 
upon himself the merited encomiums, 
these frequent sallies of vanity seem- 
ed to flow mefely from the warmth 
of his character, and were effaced in 
the general blaze of admiration en- 
tertained for his superior talents. 
Nor was his ambition contined with- 
in the circle of abstract science; in. 
dulging theexcursive flights of fancy, 
he often sacrificed to the muses. He 
composed iatin verses on a great va- 
riety of subjects, and which, conse~ 
quently, possessed very different de- 
grees of merit. very occurrence, 
he was ready to seize, whether pub- 
lic or private, serious or comic; 
wars, nuptials, jocular and domestic 
incidents, were indiscriminately his, 
theme. He had a wonderful knack 
in composing those verses, with a 
memory not less astonishing for re- 
taining them; and at the tables of 
his friends, he took pleasure in re- 
citing elaborate passages. Surround. 
ed by his disciples and partial admi- 
rers, the sort of idolatry which he 
received, appears, however, to have 
had rather an unfortunate effect on 
his character, by tempting him to 
overate the measure of his powers, 
and extent of hisattainments. Once, 
and once only, he entered the lists 
with his illustrious cotemporaries. 
It was in answer to the question pro.~ 
posed by the academy of sciences at 
Paris, to determine the inequalities 
produced by the mutual action of 
Jupiter and Saturn, especially near 
the time of their conjunction. His 
memoir 
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‘ memoir was returned with much 


commendation, and very few mathe- 
maticians, assuredly, would have 
felt themselves lowered in yielding 
the premium to the great Euler. 
But Boscovich was piqued at what 
he conceived to be an unfair decisi- 
ov, and would never afterwards 
engage in any public competition. 
A philosopher, residing in Rome, 
amidst the venerable remains of an- 
cient splendour, was powerfully 
drawn to examine these monuments. 
Boscovich wrote several disserta- 
tions on the subject of antiquities, 
two of which were printed, and the 
rest circulated in manuscript. His 
zeal, activity, and fondness of ap- 
plause, rendered him at all times ac- 
cessible, and in a multitude of cases, 
his advice was ardently sought by 
individuals. Benedict XIV. a great 
patron of learned men, and his en. 
lightened minister, cardinal Valenti, 
consulted him on various objects of 
public economy, the clearing of 
harbours, and the constructing of 
roads and canals. On one occasion 
he was joined in a commission with 
other mathematicians and architects, 
invited fronr different parts of Italy, 
to inspect the cupola of St. Peter’s, 
in which acrack had been discover- 
ed. They were divided in opinion, 
but the sentiments of Boscovich, 
and of the marquis Poleni, prevailed. 
In stating, however, the result of 
the consultation, which was to ap- 
ply a circle of iron round the build- 
ing, Poleni forgot to refer the idea 
¢o its real author, and, this omission 
greatly offended the Ragusan geo- 
meter. Other incidents had occur- 
red to mortify his pride: he became 
at last disgusted with his situation, 
and only looked for a convenient 
opportunity of quitting Rome. 
While in. this temper of mind, an 
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application was made by the court 
of Portugal to the general of jesuits, 
for ten mathematicians of the society 
to go out to Brazil, for the purpose 
of surveying that settlement, and 
ascertaining the boundaries which 
divide it from the Spanish dominions 
in America. Wishing to combine 
with that object the mensuration of 
a degree of latitude, Boscovich of- 
fered to embark in the expedition, 
and his proposition was readily ac- 
cepted. But cardinal Valenti, un- 
willing to forego the lustre reflected 
by a man of such distinguished abi- 
lities, commanded him, in the name 
of the Pope, to dismiss the project, 
and persuaded him to undertake the 
same service at home in the papal 
territory. In this fatiguing, and 
often perilous operation, he was as 
sisted by the English jesuit, Mayer, 
an excellent mathematician, and was 
amply provided with the requisite 
instruments and attendants. They 
began the work about the close of 
the year 1750, inthe neighbourhood 
of Rome, and extended the meridi- 
an line northwards across the chain © 
of Appenines as far as Rimini. Two, 
whole years were spent in completing 
the various measurements, which 
were performed with the most scru- 
pulous accuracy. In the intervals, 
while this great work was carrying 
on, the active disposition of Bosce- 
vich sought amusement and occupa- 
tion in other parsuits. At night he 
was busy in drawing out his elements 
of conic sections ; and in the morn, 
ings and evenings, during his excure 
sions to and from the remote sta~ 
tions among the mountains, he com- 
posed on horseback the greater part 
of his elegant hatin poem on eclipses, 
This singular fact reminds us of 
what is reported of the late Dr. Dar- 
win, who is said to have framed, in 


his 
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his mind, the beautiful and harmo. 
nious episodes of the Botanic Gar- 
den, while driving in his chariot, on 
visits to his country patients. 

This important operation of mea- 
suring two degrees on the surface of 
Italy, is elaborately described by 
Boscovich, in a quarto volume, 
written in his usual diffuse manner, 
and full of illustration and minute 
details. But the book is rendered 
the more valuable by the addition 
of several opuscules, or detached 
essays, relating to the subject, and 
which display great ingenuity con- 
joined with the finest geometric taste. 
We may instance, in particular, the 
discourse on the rectification of in- 
struments, the elegant - synthetical 
investigation of the figure of the 
earth, deduced both from the law 
of attraction, and from the actual 
measurement of degrees, and the nice 
remarks concerning the curve and 
the conditions of permament stabili- 
ty. This last tract gave occasion, 
however, to some strictures from 
D’Alembert, to which Boscovich 
replied, in a note annexed to the 
French edition of his works. 

The arduous service which Bos- 
eovich had now performed was but 
poorly rewarded. From the Pope 
he only received a hundred sequins, 
or about forty-five pounds sterling, 
a gold box,(and abundance of praise). 
He now resumed the charge of the 
mathematical school, and, besides, 
discharged faithfully the public du- 
ties of religion which are enjoined 
his order. A trifling circumstance 
will mark the warmth of his temper, 
and his love of precedence. He had 
recourse to the authority of cardinal 
Valenti, to obtain admission into 
the oratory of Caravita, from which 
his absence excluded him, and which 
yet did afford only the benefit of a 
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free, but frugal supper. In presid- 
ing at that social repast, the philo. 
sopher relaxed from the severity of 
his studies, and shone by his varied, 
his lively, and fluent conversation. 
He lived in habits of intimacy with 
his colleagues, and especially with 
his compatriot, Benedict Stay, known 
to the learned world by an excellent 
didactic poem, entitled, ‘* Philoso- 
*¢ phia Recentior,” and which he 
elucidated by notes, containing, in 
a very neat compressed form, the 
elements of mechanics. 

At this time a dispute arose be- 
tween the little republic of Lucca, 
and the government of Tuscany, on 
the subject of draining a lake. A 
congress of mathematicians was call- . 
ed, and Boscovich repaired to the 
scene of contention, in order to de~ 
fend the rights of the petty state. 
Having waited three months in vain, 
expecting the commissioners, and 
amnsed with repeated hollow pro- 
mises, he thought it better for the in- 
terest of his constituents, to proceed 
atonce to the court of Vienna, which 
then supremely directed the affairs 
of Italy. The flames of war had been 
recently kindled on the continent of 
Europe, and Boscovich, like a true 
courtier, took occasion to celebrate 
the first successes of the Austrian. 
arms, in a poem, of which the first 
book was presented to the empress. 
Theresa ; but the military genius of 
Frederick the great of Prussia soon 
turned the scale of fortune, and our 
poet was reduced to silence, More 
honourably did he employ some lei- 
sure in the composition of his im- 
mortal work,—‘“ Theoria philoso- 
‘6 phiaw naturalis reducta ad unicam 
¢ Jegem virium in natura existen~ 
*¢ tium,” printed at Vienna, in the 
year, 1758. This he drew up, it is 
alledged, in the very short space of 

thirty 
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thirty days, having collected the ma- 
terials a considerable time before ; 
yet we must regret the appearance 
of haste and disorder which deforms 
a production of such rare and intrin- 
sic excellence. 

After a successful suit of eleven 
months, at Vienna, Boscovich re- 
turned to Rome, and received from 
the senate of Lucca, for his zealous 
services, the handsome present of a 
thousand sequins, or about £.450. 
Thus provided with the means of 
gratifying his curiosity, he desired 
and obtained leave to travel. At 
Paris he spent six months, in the so- 
ciety of the eminent men who then 
adorned the French capital; and, 
during his stay in London, he was 
elected, in 1760, a fellow of the 
Royal Society, and he dedicated to 
that learned body his poem on 
eclipses, which contains a neat 
compendium of astronomy. ‘The 
expectation of the scientific world 
was then turned to the transit of 
Venus, calculated to happen in the 
following year. LBoscovich, eager 
to observe it, returned through Hol- 
land and Flanders, to Italy, and 
joined his illustrious friend, Correr, 
at Venice, from whence they sailed 
to Constantinople, having on their 
way visited the famous plain. of 
Troy. In Turkey he scarcely en- 
joyed one day of good health, and 
his life was repeatedly despaired of 
by the physicians. After spending 
half a year in this miserable state, 
he returned in the train of sir James 
Porter, our ambassador at the Porte; 
and having traversed Bulgaria, Mol- 
davia, and part of Poland, his in- 
tention was to penetrate into Russia, 
if the agitation which there prevailed 
on the sudden death of Peter, had 
not deterred him from executing his 
project. The diary of his journey, 
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which he published in Italian and 
French, is but a poor book, full of 
pedantry, and patched up of trifling 
and insipid remarks, Yet such were 
his pride and blind partiality, that 
he regarded with contempt the 
wholesome criticisms to which it 
gave occasion. Boscovich began his 
travels at too latea period of life to 
profit much by them. 

At Rome his arrival was weleomed, 
and he was again consulted on vari« 
ous plans of public improvement. 
But in the spring of 1764, he was 
called by the Ausfrian governor of 
Milan, to fill the mathematical chair 
in the university of Pavia. The 
honours which he received provoked 
the jealousy ef the other professors, 
who intrigued to undermine his 
fame. lie took the most effectual 
mode, however, to silence them, by 
publishing his dissertations on optics, 
which exhibit an elegant synthesis 
and well devised set of experiments, 
‘These essays excited the more at. 
tention, as, at this time, the inge- 
nuity of men of science was parti- 
cularly attracted to the subject by 
Dolland’s valuable discovery of 
achromatic glasses. 

The expulsion of the Jesuits from 
the dominions of Spain, prevented 
Boscovich from going to California, 
to observe the second transit of Ve- 
nus, in 1769, and which expedition 
the Royal Society of London had 
strongly solicited him to undertake ; 
and, as his rivals began now to Stir 
themselves again, he sought to dis- 
pel the chagrin, by a second jour. 
ney into France and the Nether- 
lands. At Brussels he met with a 
peasant famous for curing the gout, 
and from whose singular skill he re- 


ceived the most essential benefit. On 


his return to Italy, he was trans- 
ferred from the university of Pavia, 
te 
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to the palatine schools at Milan, 
aad resided with those of his order 
at the college of Brera, where he 
furnished, mostly at his own ex- 
pence, an observatory, of which 
hegot the direction. But he was still 
doomed to experience mortification. 
Some young Jesuits, who acted as 
his assistants, formed a conspiracy, 
and, by their artful representations, 
prevailed with the Government to 
exclude his favourite pupil and 
friend from holding a charge of 
trust. This intelligence was com- 
municated to him at the baths of 
Albano, and filled him with grief 
and indignation. He complained 
to Prince Kaunitz, but implored his 
protection in vain. To the govervor 
of Milan he wrote, that he would 
_ not return, unless things were ‘e- 
_ stored to their former footing. He 
retired to Venice, where, having 
staid ten months in fruitless expec- 
tation of redress, he meditated 
Spending the remainder of his days 
in honourable retirement, at his na- 
tive city of Ragusa. But, while he 
waited for the opportunity of a 
_ vessel] to convey him thither, he re. 
ceived the afilicting news of the 
suppression of his order ia Italy ; 
he renounced his scheme, and seem- 
ed quife uncertain what step he 
should take. Having come into the 
Tuscan territory, he listened to the 
eounsels and solicitation of Fa- 
_ broni, who held forth the prospect 
ofa handsome appointment in the 
Lyceum of Pisa. In the mean time 
he accepted the invitation of La 
Bord, Chamberlain to Louis XV. 
yand accompanied him to Paris. 
- Through the influence of that fa- 
_ Yourite, he obtained the most liberal 
‘patronage from the French mo- 
- March; he was naturalized, received 
y tivo pensions, amounting to 8,000 
4 2 
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livres, or 333]. and had an office 
expressly created for him, with the 
title of ‘* Director of Optics for the 
Marine.”  Boscovich might now 
appear to have attained the pinnacle 
of fortune and glory; but Paris 
was no longer for him the theatre 
of applause, and his ardent temper 
became soured by the malign breath 
of jealousy and neglect. Such ex- 
traordinary favour bestowed on a 
foreigner, could not fail to excite the 
envy of the scavans, who considered 
him as rewarded greatly beyond his 
true merit. The freedom of his 
language gave offence, his perpe-~ 
tual egotism became disgusting, and 
his repetition of barbarous Latin 
epigrams, was most grating to Pari- 
sian ears. Besides, the name of 2 
priest and a jesuit did not now com- 
mand respect; and the sentiments 
of austere devotion, which he pub- 
licly professed, had grown unfa- 
shionable, and were regarded as 
scarcely befitting the character of a 
philosopher. Mirabeau, in his Iet- 
ters from Prussia, mentions Bosco- 
vich with a degree of slight, bor- 
dering on contempt, and warmly 
recommends it to his court, to in- 
vite from Berlin the celébrated La- 
grange, a mathematician of the very 
highest order, and blessed with the 
mildest disposition. 

But the geometer of Ragusa was 
not idle. Ue applied assiduously 
to the improvement of astronomy 
and optics, and his diligence was 
evinced by a series of valuable me- 
moirs. lie revised and extended 
his former ideas, and struck out 
new paths of discovery. His solu- 
tion of the problem to determine the 
orbit of a comet from three observa. 
tions, is remarkable for its elegant 
simplicity ; being derived from the 
mere elementary principles of trigo- 

nometry - 
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nometry. Not less beautiful are 

his Memoirs on the Micrometer, 
* and on achromatic telescopes. But 
his situation had become extremely 
irksome, and in 1783 he desired and 
obtained leave of absence. Two 
years he spent at Bassano, in the 
Venetian States, where he published 
his Opuscules, in five volumes, 4to. 
composed in Latin, Italian and 
French, and containing a variety of 
elegant and ingenious disquisitions 
connected with astronomical and 
optical science. During that time 
he Jived with his editor, Remondini, 
and occupied himself in superin- 
tending the press. After finishing 
his task, he came to Tuscany, and 
passed some months at the convent 
of Valombrosa: thence he went to 
Milan, and issued a Latin Prospec- 
tus, in which he proposed to re- 
print the philosophical poem of 
Stay, enriched with his annotations, 
and extended to ten books. But 
very jew subscribers appeared : his 
Opuscules experienced a slow sale, 
and the imperial minister neither 
consulted nor employed him, in 
some mathematical operations which 
were carryingon. Every thing but 
too keenly reminded him that he 
was no more a favourite of the 
Ttalian public. ‘The visions of 
glory melted away. This mortifying 
retiection preyed upon his spirits, 
and made the deeper impression, as 
his health was much disordered by 
an inflammation of the lungs. He 
sunk into a stupid, listless melan- 
choly, and, after brooding many 
days, he emerged into a childish in- 
sanity, and at last became furiously 
mad. It was truly pitiable to be- 
hold a man of bis eminent talents, 
reduced to such a humiliating con- 
dition. The Milanese government 
provided for his custody. During 
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the heat of delirium, he frequently 
exclaimed that he would die poor 
and inglorious. His religious feelings 
acquired new force, and he seemed 
to look forward with anxious hope 
for that distinction. in a future 
world, which he thought was un- 
justly denied him in this clouded 
state of existence. {In his short lu- 
cid moments, or fits of exhaustion 
that intervened, he regretted having 
spent his time in curious specula- 
tion, and considered the calamity 
with which he was visited, as a kind 
of chastisement of Heaven for neg- 
lecting the spiritual duties of his 
profession. In this temper of resig- 
nation his imposthume burst, and 
he expired on the 13th of February, 
1787. He was interred decently, 
but without pomp, in the parochial 
church of St. Mary Pedone.— 
<¢ Such was the exit,” says Fabroni, 
‘“Cof this sublime genius, whom 
‘¢ Rome honoured as her, master, 
‘¢ whom all Italy regarded as her 
‘¢ ornament, and to whom Greece . 
‘6 would have erected a statue, had 
‘¢ she for want of space been obliged 
‘6 even to throw down some of her 
‘¢ heroes.” 

The Abbe Boscovich was tall in 
stature, of a robust constitution, 
with a long pale visage. His tem- 
per was open and friendly, but ir- 
ritable, vehement, and impatient of 
contradiction. James Boswell, in 
his amusing Life of Dr. Johnson, in- 
cidentally mentions, that the Eng- 
lish moralist, chancing to mcet Bos- 
covich in London, had a very keen 
dispute with him in Latin, on some 
metaphysical topic. ‘There was 
much heat on both sides, and the 
Goliath of literature treated the ma- 
thematician in his usual bearish 
manner. : 

Boscovich was more distinguished 


by 


_Minster-school, when _ his 
‘went to Barbadoes as Governor of 
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by the elegance of his mathematical 
genius, than for talents of invention. 
‘The predeliction he entertained for 
the geometry of the Greeks, led 
him, perhaps, to undervalue the 
modern analysis, and rather to neg- 
lect the cultivation of the integral 
calculus, that astonishing instru- 
ment of discovery, which is indis- 
pensible in making any great pro- 
gress in the deeper parts of physi- 
cal and astronomical science. His 
example, with similar ones in this 
country, shews the danger of in- 


dulging a taste so laudable in itself, . 


but which has a tendency to circum- 
scribe the powers of human intellect. 

The only work of Boscovich that 
has appeared in English, is his 
© Elements of the Conic Sections,” 
which was, within these few years, 
translated, abridged, and somewhat 
altered, by the Rev. Mr. Newton, 
of Cambridge. This little treatise, 
we are sorry to observe, has not yet 
received such attention from the 


public as it well merits. Fora view: 


of his theory of matter, see the ar- 
ticle—Corpuscular Philosophy. 


Brief Memoirs of the late Earl 


Howe. 


The Honourable Richard Howe, 


_ Second son of Emanuel Scrope, Vis- 


count Howe, of the kingdom of 


Treland, was born in the parish of 


St. George, Hanover-square, March 
8th, 1725-6, O. S.—by the change 
of style, March 19th, 1726. He 
was sent for education first to West- 
father 


that island, having been appointed 
to his government in May, 1732. 
From this school Richard was re- 
Moved to that of Eton, not later 
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than 1735, when the Viscountess 
(his mother) returned a dowager to 
England. In his fourteenth year he 
left Eton also, to enter into the na. 
val service. 

Mr. Richard Howe was initiated 
into his professional line, by sailing 
for the South Seas, in the Severn, 
of 50 guns, commanded by the 
Honourable Captain Edward ‘Legge. 
This ship (one of Commodore An- 
son’s squadron) was driven by stress 
of weather into Rio Janeiro, and 
thence navigated back to Europe, 

Mr, Howe served next on board 
the Burfurd, Capt. Lushington, in 
a squadron under the command of 
Commodore Sir Francis Knowles, 
who was detached from Sir Challo- 
ner Ogle’s fleet, in February, 1743, 
to make an attack upon the town 
of La Guitta, upon the coast of Cu- 
racoa. The attack was made; the 
Burford suffered considerably, and 
the Captain was killed in the action. 
This attempt having failed, a court- 
martiat was held, relative to the 
conduct of the Burford. Young 
Howe was particularly called upon 
for his evidence. He gave it in a 
clear and collected manner, till he 
came to relate the death of his cap- 
tain; he could then proceed no fur- 
ther, but burst into tears, and re+ 
tired. ‘There subsists a more inti- 
mate alliance between steady cous 
rage and sensibility, than the gene- 
rality of men are aware of. 

Mr. Howe was soon afterwards 
appointed acting-lieutenant, by 
Commodore Kuowles, and ina short 
time came to England with his 
Ship. His commission not being 
confirmed by the Admiralty, he re- 
turned to his station in the West 
Indies, where he was made lieute- 
nant of a sloop of war. 

An English merchantman had 

been. 


» 
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been captured at the Dutch settle- 
ment of Kustatia, by a French pri- 
vateer, under the guns and protec- 
tion of the governor, Lieutenant 
Howe, at his own earnest request, 
Was sent with orders to claim her 
for the owners, ‘This demand not 
being complied with, he desired 
Teave to go with the boats, and at- 
tempt cutting her out of the har- 
bour. The captain represented the 
danger of so adventurous a step, 
and added, that he had not sufli- 
cient interest to support him in 
England, on a ftepresentation of 
the breach of neutrality. The lien- 
tenant then requested he would for 
a short time quit the ship, and leave 
the command with him. This being 
done, the Lieutenant went with the 
boats, cut out the vessel, and re- 
stored it to thé proprietors. 

In the autumn of 1745, lieute- 
nant Howe, having served pre- 
viously with admiral Vernon in the 
Downs, was raised to the rank of 
commander in the Baltimore sloop 
of war,, which joined the rest 
of the squadron on the coast of 
Scotland,, under Admiral Smith, 
During this cruize, the Baltimore 
and another armed vessel fell in 
with two French frigates, of 30 
guns each, full of:troops and am- 
munition. Capt. Howe immediately 
ran the Baltimore between them, 
aud almost on board one of the 
ships. A desperate action com- 
menced, im which Capt. Howe was 
severely wounded in the head by a 
‘musket-ball, and casried off the 
deck to all appearance dead ; but, 
by medical assistance he soon reco- 
vered signs of life, and, after the 
dressing of his wound flew again to 
his post. The action continued till 
the French ships sheered off, leav- 
ing the Baltimoge in too shattered a 
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condition to pursue them, For his 
behaviour in this action, properly 
represented to the worthy admiral 
Smith, our young hero was advane- 
ed to the rank of post-captain, and 
on April 10, 1746, appointed to the 
Triton frigate. With the Triton he 
was ordered to Lisbon, there found 
the Rippon, captain Holbourne, 
with whom he changed ships, and 
visited the coast of Guinea. He af- 
terwards went to admiral Knowles, 
at Jamaica, was appointed his first 
captain, on board the Cornwall, of 
80 guns, in which ship he returned _ 
to England at the peace in 1748. ' 

During the time of captain Howe’s 
continuance with Sir Edward 
Knowles, in the West Indics, he 
did his patron a particular piece of 
service in the domestic way. By an 
infinite deal of pains he prevented 
that very skilful, but over-amorous, 
naval officer, from degrading him- 
self excessively through a most im- 
proper marriage. This private 
anecdote (lately communicated to 
me from a most respectable and tn- 
deniable authority) proves that an 
early and sincere desire of render- 
ing his friendship effectually useful, 
was remarkably prevalent in capt. 
Richard Howe. 

A’ state of total inactivity could 
be little suited to the genius of an 
enterprising youth. We may reae 
sonably conclude, then, that his in- 
terval at this time, of about three 
years, between his actual services, 
was chiefly taken up by an atten. 
tion to the ‘study of mathematics | 
and naval tactics; in the know- 
ledge of which he was universally 
allowed to have been singularly 
eminent, when of maturer years. . 

March, 1751, proved the recom- 
mencement of his nautical under- — 
takings. He was then appointed 
to 
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to command his majesty’s ships on 
the coast of Guinea, in La Gloire, 
of 44 guns.. He had already gained 
_ such a commendable reputation 
among the seamen in general, that 
his ship was immediately manned 
with yolunteers. On his arrival at 
Cape Coast, the governor and coun- 
_ cil represented to him the series of 
ill-treatment they had received from 
the Dutch governor-general, at El- 
mina Castle, who had interrupted 
_ their inland trade, imprisoned their 
free negroes, and had brought the 
credit of the African company to be 
held in contempt by the natives. 
Fired with indignation at these re- 
citals, the commander of the squa- 
dron immediately prepared his own 
_ ship and the Swan sloop for action, 
and proceeded to Elmina, anchor- 
ing as near the Dutch castle, as the 
depth of water would permit. He 
then sent capt. Digges on shore, 
_ with a letter to the governor-gene- 
ral, demanding justice for the Eng- 
_ lish merchants. without delay, and 
an immediate release for all the free 
negroes, ‘To the first demand the 
Dutchman sent an evasive answer; 
to the last an absolute refusal. Upon 
this'a blockate for a day or two 
brought the governor-general to 
reason. All the free negroes being 
first sent off asa peace offering, the 
ther demands were promised to be 
complied with, and the business 
$000 adjusted and ratified. 
La Gloire went the usual tour 
down the coast; thence proceeded 
to Barbadoes ; the chief merchants 
of which place displayed their feel- 
ings at seeing a son of their old go- 
Yernor: the ship was quite crowded 
with refreshments from the shore. 
La Gloire proceeded next to Ja- 
-Maica, thence, according to the 
Vor, XLVII, 3 
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usual course, with the merchants’ 
remittances to England. 

At the close of this same year 
(1751) capt. Howe was appointed 
to the Mary yacht. This was not 
the kind of command that accorded 
with his active spirit: he was glad 
to quit it in June, 1752, on being 
commissioned to the Dolphin fri- 
gate. ‘The Dolphin was one of the 
squadron that sailed to the Mediter- 
ranean, under commodore Edge- 
cumbe; who, during his station: 
there, dispatched capt. Howe to the 
coast of Barbary, on a very critical 
service. The inhabitants of Sallee 
were fitting out a cruizer of about 
20 guns, avowedly to plunder ves-. 
sels of all the Christian nations, par-t 
ticularly of the English. Onarriving 
in their road, the captain sent a letter 
to the bashaw and alcaide, acquaint- 
ing them with the nature of the ser- 
vice to which he was appointed,, 
and requesting an explanation of 
their intentions. The Moors in- 
vited the captain on shore to treat’ 
with them. He was strongly ad- 
vised not to put himself in the power 
of such a faithless people; but, 
considering it as a duty belonging 
to his employment, he went on 
shore next morning, accompanied 
by two or three friends only ; leav- 
ing his ship to the care of the lieu- 
tenant, with orders how to proceed 
in case of any accident. On_his 
approach near the beach he pers 
ceived a concourse of people ready 
to receive him, and, upon landing, 
was immediately conducted to the 
bashaw and alcaide ; who had pre- 
pared a repast for his entertainment 
(a sheep roasted whole, &c.) and 
behaved with the greatest civility, 
and even politeness. They then 
proceeded to the business of the in- 
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_ tended ernizerjand by their discourse 
appeared not quite free from hostile 
designs. Wheu they were reminded 
of subsistmg treaties, they replied, 
that the emperor of Morocco’s en- 
gagements were not bitiding to them. 
They, however, after much argu- 
ment, consented to abandon their 
intentions of cruizing against the 
English, if the captain would furnish 
them with a few materials for their 
ship. This he judiciously contrived 

_ to evdde, by observing, that the 
stores on board the Dolphin were 
the property of the king his master, 
and nat his to give away: but that 
if the bashaw and alcaide would ho- 
nour him with a visit, they should 
be Welcome to any thing on board 
that was at his owt disposal. This 
invitation wds accepted, and they 
went on board next ddy with near 
200 of their followers; so that it 
was necessary to arm a number of 
seamen, ds centiels, in the gang- 
ways, and other parts of the ship. 
The principal Moors were at first 
a little alarmed,and indced affronted 
at this circumstance; but on the 

‘captain’s informing them, that tt 
was only a proper compliment to 
the dignity of his guests, they were 
perfectly satisfied, and cheerfully 
partook of the repast, not objecting 
to rum-punch, under the title of 
sherbet. They accepted of a hand- 
soine pair of pistols and some other 
things ; and by a promise to return 
with a more considerable present 
for the emperor, (which he after- 
wards faithfully performed), the cap- 
tain put them off with the gift of a 
hand-pump. On the Dolphin’s de- 
parture, they sent a Ictter to the 
commodore, thanking him for ap- 
pointing Such an officer to negotiate 
with them,and desiring that the same 
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person might return with the pro. 
mised presents for the emperor. 

In 1754, captain Howe came back 
to England; and in March, 1755, 
obtained the command of the Dun- 
kirk, carrying 60 guns. In this 
ship he sailed with admiral Hol- 
bourne’s squadron, to reinforce ad- 
miral Boscawen off Newfoun/iand. 
Here, while the British flag lay off 
Cape Race, there appeared (June 
the 8th, 1755,) the French ship 
Alcide, of 64 guns,:and the Lys, 
mounting only 22, having eight com- 
panies of land forces on board. An 
action speedily commenced. fn 
about half an bour the Alcide sttuck 
to the Dunkirk, her infetior in rate, 
guns, and men. 

In 1756, (probably late in autumn) 
the honourabié capt. Richard Howe, 
in the Dunkirk, with a 20 gunship, 
and two sloops of war, was sent to 
destroy the fortifications which thé 
French had erected on the island of 
Chaucey, near St. Malos. The for- 
tifications ‘were demolished, and 
capt. Howe returned to England. 

In the beginning of the year 1757, 
captain Howe cruized in the chan. 
nel and on the Trish coast, in which 
cruize he took one privateer of 36 
guns, another of 18, and a third of 
16. During such his employment 
at seca, he was eleeted representa. 
tive in parliament for the borough 
of Dartmouth, about the middle of 
May, in the room of Mr. Walter 
Cary, deceased. So unshaken was 
his interest in this borough, that 
whenever his seat was vacated, cither 
by civil appointment, or by a disso- 
lution of parliament, he was con- 
stantly re-chosen without opposi- 
tion. He continued to represent this 
place for nearly 25 years, till he 
was advanced toa British peorese 

ni 
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On his return from cruizing, about 
the middle of the summer, 1757, he 
was appointed to the command of 
the Magnanime of 74 guns, and sent 
out with sir Edward Hawke. . The 
Magnanime was one of the ships de- 
tached by sir Edward, under sir 
Francis Knowles, and ordered by 
sir Francis to attack the only fort 
on the island of Aix. This exploit 
captain Howe accomplished by get- 
ting within 40 yards of the fort 
before he fired: he then opened so 
furious and well-directed a fire, that 
the enemy were soon driven trom 
their guns, and surrendered, 

February the 16th, 1758, was an 
auspicious day indeed in our hero’s 
calendar. Being allotted a cessation 
for a few months, amidst the career 
of his glorious action, he married 
Mary, one of the two daughters and 
co-heiress to Chiverton Hartop, esq. 
of Welby, in the county of Lei- 
cester. 

Being thoroughly sensible of the 
skill and activity of captain Howe, 
(the only officer of the great arma- 
ment in 1757, who had performed 
any service) Mr. secretary Pitt con- 
trived to have an interview withhim, 
for the purpose of discoursing about 
other attacks on the French coast, 
At the close of the conversation, 
captain Howe expressed his desire 
_ to be one of the officers employed 
on such service. The minister re- 
plied, ** he could not interfere in 


recommending captains to the 


_ © commander-in-chief.”” Thus the 
_ matter seemingly ended: but Mr. 
_ Pitt had in reality determined that 
the supreme naval command should 
be entrusted to capt. Howe himself. 

In consequence of this determina- 
tion, at the beginning of June, 1758, 
commodore Hood set sail in the Ks- 
| $ex, with his squadron ef ships of 
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war, and aboye 100 transports, 
having -on board some thousand 
land forces, and a large train of ar- 
tillery, through the race of Alder- 
ney—being the first Englishman who 
had sailed with a fleet of ships through 
this dangerous pass. The commodore 
proceeded to the bay of Concalle, 
Here the duke of Marlborough 
landed with the troops, and having 
destroyed, near St. Malos, an hun- 
dred sail of shipping, and many ma- 
gazines, re-embarked on the 11th 
of June. The commodore, after 
making various movements with his 
fleet, to the terror of the French 
coast, on the istof July returned 
to St. Helen’s. - 

A second expedition in the same 
year, 1758, being concerted under 
the same naval commander, prince 
Edward, afterwards duke of York, 
went on board the Essex on the 24th 
of July. August the Ist, commo. 
dore Howe, with the troops under 
lieutenant-general Bligh, sailed from 
St. Helen’s. On the 6th he came 
to anchor in Cherbourg road. ‘he 
town of Cherbourg was taken, the 
bason totally destroyed, together 
with all the forts in the neighbour- 
hood. This service performed, the 
fleet anchored the 19th of August, 
under the high land of Portland. 

On the 31st of August the com- 
modore sailed again towards St. Ma- 
los, still'attended by prince Edward. 
He came to anchor the 3d Septem- 
ber in the bay of St. Lusaine, and 
landed the troops without opposi- 
tion, The commodore found it ad. 
viseable to move thence into the bay 
of St. Cas. On the retreat of the 
British forces from St. Cas, Septem-- 
ber the 7th, the commodore ordered 
his barge to be rowed through the 
thickest of the enemy’s fire; thus 
animating the sailors, who had shewn 
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‘some backwardness at the tremen- 
dous aspect of the peril, to be firm 
in theirduty. Asmany of the flying 
soldiers as his own boat could possi- 
bly contain, were repeatedly taken 
in; and, the rest of the boats, fol- 
lowing so noble an example, above 
700 of the army were saved, who 
would otherwise have perished. 

Previously tothe commodore’s set- 
ting out on one of the expeditions 
already recited, being always atten- 
tive to verbal exactness, he found’ 
himself unable to comprehend one 
particular passage in his written in- 
structions, which he had rédceived 
from the great William Pitt. To 
him therefore he repaired, and men- 
tioned, that he did not perfectly un- 
derstand his orders. ‘* Not under- 
<¢ stand your orders!” exclaimed the 
secretary in his haughty tone; 
<< that’s very strange indeed.” The 
commodore, perfectly understand- 
ing the real purport of this exclama- 
tion, instantly replied: ‘ Sir, do 
¢* not mistake me. When I shall 
‘*¢ be thoroughly acquainted with my 
“<Cerrand, you may depend upon 
“¢ my executing it to the utmost of 
‘¢ my power.” This softened at once 
the minister’s features: with the 
readiest complaisance he condescend- 
ed to be the expositor of his own 
instructions—which, but for a habit 
of haughtiness, he might as easily 
have done at first. ‘This anecdote 
is given from the mouth of lord 
Howe. 

In a few days after those gallant 
exertions of humanity, which he 
had shewn in the bay of St. Cas, on 
the 7th September, Richard, vis- 
count Howe, of the kingdom of Ire- 
Jand, came home with his fleet. He 
had succeeded to this title by the 
death of his elder brother, George 
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siege of Ticonderoga, in America— 
as promising an officer in the land 


service, as even his brother Richard | 


in the naval. 

In November, 1759, the Magna- 
nime, cqmmanded by lord Howe, 
made one of sir Edward Hawke’s 
fleet at his memorable victory over 
marquis de Conflans. ‘The Magna- 
nime attacked the Formidable of 
84 guns, which was thereby com- 
pletely disabled, and afterwards 
taken. But the Magnanime having 
lost her fore-yard, was driven 
through the enemy’s fleet to lee- 
ward, where lord Howe bore down, 
and attacked the Hero so furiously, 
that he soon compelled her to strike. 
According to the foregoing account, 
this rapid movement of the Magna- 
nime was involuntary; but it was 


regarded in another light by intelli- 


gent officers on board the fleet : they 
considered it as a masterly stroke in 
the captain, for the more effectual 
annoyance of a flying enemy. The 
commanding admiral himself was of 
this opinion, and spoke in the highest 
terms of so judicious an effort. For 
his behaviour in this action, when 
lord Howe was presented at court 
by sir Edward Hawke, he was ho- 
noured with the particular thanks 
of George II. for so many repetitions 
of signal service to his country. Nor 
did his royal master compliment him 
by words‘alone, but appointed him 
to a lucrative post, (colonel of the 
Chatham marines) created on pur- 
pose, March 22d, 1760. 

On September the 4th of the same 
year, 1760, lord Howe in the Mag- 
nanime, with also the Bedford and 
prince Frederick, was dispatched by 
sir Edward Hawke to dispossess the 
French of the island of Dunet. - 
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the successful execution of these 
orders, the king's ships had nota 
single man killed or wounded. 
‘Towards the end of 1761, he was 
appointed commander-in-chie/ of the 
ships in the road of Basque: but 
while he was busied there in making 
regulations for the conduct of his 
squadron, he was summoned away 
to act as captain to rear-admiral his 
_ royal highness the duke of York, 
~ on board the Princess Amelia of 
i 80 guns, atSpithead. Ln thissitua- 
i tion he continued during the re- 
: 
; 


— York being always senior in com- 
mand to a senior admiral. Once, 
when he was in this service, the 
lieutenant of the watch went to him, 
at midnight, aud awaked him, say- 
ing, “* my lord, don’t be frightened : 
3 ** the ship is on fire close to the ma- 
_ “gazine.” Ie sprung up, and re- 
_ plied, in an angry tone—‘* what do 
)  ** youmean by that, sir? [never was 
_ frightened in my life, I will be 
** with you in a moment: but, in 
“ihe mean time, give directions 
** that nobody attempts to disturb 
* his royal highness.” He went 
_ down instantly, and ordered wet 
_ swabs, and other proper remedies to 
quench the fire. He then went 
_ again upon deck, and seeing all quiet, 
_ retired to sleep, with his usual com~ 
posure, | 
Peace beiug now made, and lord 
owe’s personal assistance to his 
country no longer requisite on the 
peas, he was appointed, April 18th, 
1763, a commissioner of the admi- 
valty, ‘This place he continued in 
upwards of two years, and was 
~ much consulted by his first lord the 
— earl of Egmont: he exchanged his 
_ post, however, July the 30th, 1765, 
/ for that of treasurer of the navy. 
‘bo the duties of this latter omploy- 


mainder of the war; the duke of - 
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ment he paid that diligent attention, 
which he deemed indispensible in 
every species of trust, public or 
private. But at the beginning of 
1770, on the duke of Grafton’s reo 
tiring from the treasury, he thought 
himself bound in honour to resign 
his navy-treasurership, and his ap- 
pointment of colonel of the Chatham 
marines into the bargain. In these, 
as well as in every other transaction 
of his life, he sutlered not any consi- 
deration of emolument to weigh one 
single atom against his faintest no~ 
tion of honour, 

When lord Llowe-became thus re- 
leased from any particular occupa~ 
tion in the civil line of government, 
sir Edward Hawke, first lord of the 
admiralty, cast his eyes upon him, 
as on one, by whose naval talents 
the public might reap again some 
considerable advantage. Conse 
quently he got him promoted to ba 
rear-admiral of the blue. Soon af- 
ter which, our new admiral was ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief in. the 
Mediterranean, on the probability 
of a rupture with Spain. ‘This ap~ 
pointment of the junior admiral did 
not please some members of the 
house of commons, who proposed 
addressing his majesty, to inform 
them who appointed lord Ilowe to 
this command, Sir Edward Hawke 
then rose up, and said, ‘* I advised 
‘¢ his majesty to make the appoint. 
« ment.——L have tried my lord Howe 
‘¢ on important occasions : he never 
‘¢ asked me how he was to execute 
‘¢ any service, but always went and 
© performed. it.” 

March the 31st, 1775, lord Howe 
was made rear-admiral of the white, 
and February the 5th, 1776, vice- 
admiral of the bluc. This latter 
promotion was preparatory to his 
taking command of our flect in 
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America. By a commission, (dated 
May 6th) he was empowered to 
treat with the Americans. His bro- 
ther, sir William Howe, then com- 
mander-in-chief of the British land 
forces in that part of the world, was 
the other commissioner. Lord Howe 
Sailed for America in the Eagle of 
64 guns, and arrived off Halifax, 
July the Ist. He instantly proceed- 
ed to New York, where he joined 
lord Shuldham’s fleet on the 14th. 
On the 29th of January, 1778, 
lord Howe was made vice-admiral 
of the white, and March the 19th 
of that year, obtained the same rank 
in the red. May the 4th, he detach- 
ed captain Henry to co-operate with 
major Maitland in destroying some 
American armed ships lying in the 
Chesapeak ; and the service was ex- 
ecuted with activity, and consequent 
success. But suddenly, on July the 
12th, the French admiral, count 
D’Estaing, anchored with a large 
force of line-of-battle ships in com- 
ed condition, about four miles 
rom Sandy Hook, where lord Howe 
had moored his squadron in the best 
possible order for defence. Un- 
strengthened and unforewarned, he 
never slumbered on his post; but 
by a series of masterly manceuvres, 
the admiration of the navy to this 
present hour, net enly rescued his 
own far inferior force from the 
gaping jaws of destruction, but 
even prevented the French from af- 
fording that assistance to their new 
allies, which the strength of their 
fleet had taught these Americans 
with confidence to look for. After 
blocking up lord Howe for ten days 
at Sandy Hook, D’Estaing stood to 
sea. A few days posterior to this 
movement of the French, lord Howe 
was a little re-inforced—still much 
inferior to the encmy. August the 
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9th, he made his appearance off 
Rhode Island; the day following, 
D’Estaing put to sea, and bore down 
on the British fleet. Lord Howe 
edged away, to draw the French 
off the land. He certainly put on 
the appearance of preparing tor the 
engagement, quitted the Eagle, and 
went on board the Apollo frigate, - 
Scarce were the fleets arranged in 
order of battle, when a dreadful 
storm dispersed both of them. The 
next day only seven of lord Howe’s 
fleet were with him. The Apollo 
having lost her foremast, he went 
on board the Phenix, and steered 


‘for New York. By these short na- 


val movements, before recited, he 
absolutely saved Rhode Island’; the 
siege of which the American general 
(Lincoln) raised, and loudly com- 
plained of D’ Estaing’s having desert- 
ed him. 

On the 2d Sept. 1778, lord Howe 
resigned the command of the North 
American fleet, and, having declined 
acting under the new commission, 
sailed for England in the Eagle, ar- 
rived at St. Helén’s, October the 
25th, and immediately struck his 
flag. 

The space of more than three 
years, from autumn, 1778, was to 
lord Howe a season of recess from 
his professional employments. This — 
interval he passed in domestic so- . 
ciety, in ease, and in affluence. ; 

About the middle of this period — 
of retirement,enjoyed by lord Howe, _ 
while British ministers were so ne-. — 
gligent of the good of their country, 
as to slight its ablest admiral and 
most faithful servant, Catherine, 
empress of Russia, made him the — 
most liberal affers of wealth and 
aggrandizement, if he would have 
superintended her Czarish majesty’s _ 
navy. ‘This, and that the offer was 

declined, 
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declined, are all the particulars the 
writer can relate of the matter: he 
rather believes that the knowledge 
of it never extended beyond lord 
Howe’s own domestic society. 

A new turn of ministerial arrange- 
ments, in 1782, brought lord Howe 
again into the notice of his country- 
men. April the 8th, he was raised 
to the rank of admiral of the blue. 
On the 20th of the same month, he 
was created a viscount of Great Bri- 
tain, under the title of Howe of 
Langar, in the county of Notting- 
ham. 

May the 9th, hesailed with twelve 
line of battle ships, in quest of the 
Dutch fleet that had put to sea from 
the Texel; but the Dutch admiral 
hearing of this, put into the Texel 
again. The British fleet cruized on 
the coast of Holland for about a 
month, and then returned to Spit- 
head. 

In July, admiral lord Howe sailed 
from Spithead on a cruize to the 
westward, with 22 sail of the line: 
August the 14th he returned to Spit- 
head without having seen the enemy. 
He sailed again from Spithead, Sep- 
tember the 11th, with 34 sail of the 
line for the relief of Gibraltar. This 
he effected, October the 1ith, in 
spite of the combined ficet of France 
and Spain, (46 sail of the line) and 
in that masterly manner which cha- 
racterizes all his exploits. A more 
particular account of this achieve- 
ment may be found in capt. Schom- 
berg’s work. It was the action 
Jord Howe always spoke of, to his 
dying day, as the greatest he had 
ever performed, and as the only one, 
of which he claimed the sole merit 
to himself. The main object of his 
mission being thus aceomplished, he 
offered the cnemy battle; which 
they might from their situation have 
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accepted, but which it was not in 
his power to enforce. The enemy 
to windward, kept up a constant 
fire, for four hours, on the Engtish 
fleet, but would never come near 
enough to make the action any way. 
decisive. Much inclined in himself 
was lord Howe to have drawn the 
enemy into a real engagement by a 
pretended flight of his own. But 
for the sake of his own reputation 
with the people, and the honour of 
the British tlag, he would not ven- 
ture trying the experiment. He 
knew that if his artifice had failed 
of its intended effect, the English 
admiral and his fleet would have 
been reviled, as if they had fled in 
reality. Some may account this 
overcautiousness against a false ime 
putation, for a weakness in our he- 
ro’s character. Enamoured he cer- 
tainly was of fair fame ; and con- 
scious of never deserving obloquy, 
he did not always despise it as he 
should have done. Having, accord- 
ing to his instructions, dispatched 
part of his fleet on another service, 
he returned honie, and anchored at 
Spithead November the 15th. For 
his skill and courage in the forego- 
ing transactions, he received the 
thanks of both houses of parliament. 
The corporation of London; in com. 
mon council assembled, ordered an 
historical picture of the siege and 
relief of Gibraltar, to be executed 
by Mr, Copley. 

After all the splendid displays of 
most extraordinary professional abi- 
lities already recorded in this life, 
and an experience of naval service, 
during 43 years, and a study of ma- 
ritime affairs in general, for the 
whole continuance of that period, 
who could be fitter to preside at the 
board of admiralty, than lord Howe ? 
This post he was appointed to 
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January 28th, 1783, and immedi- 
diately began those reforms, which 
his Jong service had convinced him 
were necessary to be made in every 
department of the navy, civil as well 
as military. However, through a 
contention of parties, he was obliged 
to quit his post in April following ; 
but in little more than eight months 
(on December 30th) was re-instated 
in it, The business of this high 
office he transacted with the gene- 
ra] approbation of the kingdom for 
about four years: I only say gene- 
ral; itis not in the nature of things, 
for a rectifier of abuses to give 
universal satisfaction. 

During the last of these years, 
1787, lord Howe’s youngest dangh- 
ter, Louisa Catherine, was married, 
on the 27th of May, to the earl of 
Altamont, since created, in 1800, 
marquis of Sligo, both Irish honours. 

‘The living issue of this marriage, is 
Howe Peter, born May 18th, 1788, 
now titular earl of Altamont. Lord 
Howe's eldest daughter, Sophia 
Charlotte, was married, July 3ist 
following, to Penn Asheton Curzon, 
. esg. of Gopsal-house, Leicestershire, 
son and heir to Asheton Curzon, esq. 
lord Scarsdale’s. only brother), 
created baron Curzon, 1794, and 
viscount Curzon, 1802. The sur- 
viving issue of George Augustus 
William, heir apparent to the baro- 
ny of Howe, born May the 14th, 
1788. Marianne, born August the 
30th, 1790. Richard William Penn, 
born December the i1th, 1796, 

To return to lord Howe's history 
in the naval line ;—he was promoted 
to be admiral of the white, Septem- 
ber the 14th, 1787. On the 16th 
of July, 1788, he resigned his post. 

About a month after this resigna- 
tion, his majesty, thoroughly sensi- 


ble ef the transcendant merit of - 
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Richard viscount Howe; and also, 
mindful of this earl’s paternal affec- 
tion for’his daughters, granted him 
a barony (Howe of Langar) to de- 
scend to his eldest daughter (in 
consequence of her father’s earldom, 
become lady Charlotte Curzon) and 
her heirs male; in default of such 
heirs, to his second daughter in the 
same way; in default there too, to 
his youngest, as to his others. 

Karly in the spring of 1790, from 
an aggression on the part of Spain 
in Nootka Sound, a rupture with 
that country seemed imminent. On 
this occasion his majesty once more 
turned his eyes upon earl Ilowe, as 
the fittest naval officer to command, 
the fleet. After having beenat thehead 
of the admiralty himself, he regard- 
ed itin the light of an official degra- 
dation, to act under the orders of a 
successor ; but the king’s willin the 
matter being clearly notified, extin- 
guished all scruples of his own. He 
accepted the appointment as a mark 
of royal favour, hoisted his flag on 
board theVictory, and afterwards on 
board the Queen Charlotte when 
launched at Chatham, April 15th. 
August the 10th he sailed with his 
fleet, but the demand on the court 
of Spain being complied with, was 
recalled to Spithead in Septem- 
ber. 

Upon the death of lord Rodney, 
in 1792, earl Howe was appointed 
to succeed him as vice-admiral of 
England. In 1793 he was called 
out again into actual service, and 
appointed to command the western 
squadron. 

He always declared himself averse 
to the system of blocking up ports 5 
he said it was frequently ruinous 
to the shipping, and that, from the 
uncertainty of winds, the possibility 
of adhering to such a plan, was by 

no 
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no means to be relied on. This part 
of his remark was pretty strongly ve- 
rified in the last war,when the French 
squadron got out of Brest, and Jand- 
ed troops in Ireland. He thought 
it was much better to let the fleet 
lie ready in some sheltered situation, 
whence it might proceed to sea with 
almost any wind whatever: and he 
asserted, that the place he had de- 
scribed was Torbay. 
. Hoisting the union flag at the 
4 main, he began his cruize off Brest, 
_ and in the bay, July 14th. Neara 
_ month after, he got sight of the 
_ French fleet, and chased them inté 
_ Brest. “He then returned into the 
channel, August the 10th, and an- 
_ chored ia Torbay. On November 
the 18th, while cruizing in the bay, 
_ he saw a squadron, to which chace 
was given, but they effected their 
escape. 
May the 2d, 1794, the fleet, with 
_ the same commander, sailed from 
_ St. Helen’s. May the 2ist, news 
* was heard of the French being off 
| Ushant. May the 28th, capt. Par- 
_ ker, of the Audacious, (one of lord 
_ Howe’s fleet) engaged the Revolu- 
_tionaire, and made her strike; but 
| she was rescued by five other French 


‘ed not of being able to give a good 
account of the whole of ihem. The 
battle of that day being thus im- 
| peded, was, before night, totally 
“intercepted by a fog. ‘This fog was 
‘Rot dissipated till June thelst; and 
| “it is remarkable, that during its 
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continuance, earl Howe’s youngest 
daughter, then countess of Alta- 
mont, coming with the earl her 
husband from Lisbon to Ireland, 
sailed through the midst of the 
French fleet, happily without seeing 
or being seen by any of them. Du- 


‘ring the fog, the four other ships 


that had accompanied l’Audacicux 
from Brest, had joined their fleet, 
though lord Howe knew nothing of 
this reinforcement of the enemy, till 
after he had written his letter.of 
June the Ist, to the admiralty. On 
June the Ist, (the French having 
now 29 sail of the line to 25,) the 
action re-commenced ; in which six 
French ships were taken, a seventh 
sent to the bottom, and the rest put 
to flight—most of them in a shat- » 
tered condition. By the 13th of 
June, the fleet returned to Ports- 
mouth. ‘The crowd of spectators to 
see it arrive was immense: the il- 
Juminations in the capital lasted for 
three nights together, and general 
was the exultation through the king- 
dom. 

June the 26, their majesties and 
the princesses went to Portsmouth, 
and dined with earl Howe on board 
the Queen Charlotte. It was now 
that the king presented the earl with 
a sword of extraordinary value, and 
a golden chain, to which a medal, 
struck on the occasion, was to be 
appendant. 

Irom the 3d of September, 1794, 
earl Howe made short cruizes for 
the remainder of the winter. Feb. 
1795, he escorted the Nast and West 
India convoy to clear the channel; 
and then cruized off Brest and in 
the bay. But finding his health de- 
crease, and having been in various 
active employments for the course 
of more than 55 years, and having 

gotten 
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gotten into the 70th of his age, 
May the 22d, 1795, he resigned his 
command in the channel. 

In the hegiuning of 1796, by. the 
death of admiral Forbes, he became 
admiral of the fleet; and.on March 
the 18th, was appointed to his pre- 
decessor’s postof general of the ma- 
rines, 

He finally resigned the command 
of the western squadron, in April, 
1797. About the end of this April, 
there broke out a tremendous mu- 
tiny on board the fleet at Spithead. 
May the 9th, the bill which com- 
pleted the wishes of the seamen, was 
passed. Lord Howe, in his 72d 
year, hardly able to set foot to the 
ground, from the remains of a severe 
attack of gout, but accompanied by 
his regardful consort, arrived at 
Portsmouth on the 14th. He brought 
the act of parliament, and came 
with pleasing powers to settle the 
matters in dispute, To this hour 
the mutineers had remained inflexible. 
Next morning the delegates landed, 
and proceeded to the governor’s 
house at Portsmouth, and haying 
partaken of some refreshments, 
marched in procession to the Sally- 
port, where they embarked on board 
the men of war’s barges, accompa- 
nied by lord and lady Howe, some 
officers, and persons of distinction, 
and visited the ships at St. Helen’s 
and Spithead : Jord Howe being ob- 
liged to be borne by men into every 
ship. At sevenin the evening, lord 
Howe landed, and the delegates car- 
ried him on their shoulders to the 
governor’s house. Affairs being 
thus adjusted to the satisfaction of 


the sailors, the flag of dissatisfaction. 


was struck, and the fleet put to sea 
the next day to encounter the ene- 
my. 
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Within six weeks after this rein- 
statement of our nayal obedience, 
earl Howe was invested with the * 
order of the garter. 

In the beginning of the year 1798, 
passed an act, empowering the bank , 
to receive yoluntary contributions 
for defraying the expences of the 
war. At this time earl Howe’s only 
pecuniary emolument, for all his 
past services, was.the stipend arising 
from his post of general of marines. 
Being himself confined to his bed, ~ 
he commissioned the countess to re- 
ceive his annual salary at the marine 


ry the whole of it, upwards of — 
£.1800, immediately to the bank, 
as his contribution. 

Tt was in the sunimer of 1797, 
that, having been deprived of Dr. 
Warren’s medical assistance by that 
eminent physician’s decease, Jord — 
Howe, with his usual discernment, © 
applied for advice to the present 
Dr. Pitcairn. Bathing in warm sea — 
water was the doctor’s prescription ; 
for the earl’s rheumatic weakness 5 — 
who, in compliance with this opi- ; 
nion, went first to Bagnor rocks, — 
and afterwards to Worthing. While | 
resident at the latter place, finding — 
his strength exceedingly restored, | | 
he used riding exercise to a much— 
greater degree, than his age or con-— 
stitution would allow. The fatigue 
of one of his excursions on horse-— 
back, produced so much gout, that 
it sent him to London, here, by 
the diligent and unwearied atten-— 
tion of his physician, for many 
months, he recovered from the vios 
lent disorder: 
still have been living, 
daughter, lady Mary, who departed 
next, and his affectionate countess, 
whom the double weight of sorrow 

made 
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made lastly sink into her grave, had 
not a most unlucky accident inter- 
vened. De. Pitcairn, from aninter- 
nal hurt by a fall, was obliged to 
-repair to Lisbon in the autumn of 
1798, and did not return hefore the 
spring of 1800. Lord Howe, after 
his recovery from his long confine- 
ment to his bed-room, was obliged 
to use crutches. Such a perpetual 
memento of his infirmity, suited not 
his genius. In the beginning of 
1799, he grew so impatient of the 
weakness and pains in his knees, 
that he could not forbear trying 
electricity. The experiment had 


_ given him such considerable relief, 


that he was able to move about upon 
a horse; nor did ke in the least ap- 
prehend that this quick restoration 


ef his strength, would be attended 


with any fatal consequence. 

To London, ina very few days, 
driven by a sudden emergency, the 
earl went himself—never to return. 
Lhe gout had seized upon his head ; 
and by the 5th of August, he was 
no more. He had lived five months 
and seventeen days of his 74th year, 
and was buried in the family vault 


at Langar in the county of Notting. 


ham. 


, 
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Needless it may seem to readers 
im general, after the variety of facts 
already recited, to set down any 


~ farther particulars, by which the 
genius and disposition of earl Howe 
pahould be more fully displayed to 


‘the public. But there are still some 


traits i in his character, which it has 
_ ‘not yet fallen into the writer's way 


properly to record. 


A principal 
one of these was his penetrating 
foresight into military events. Vhree 
instances of this shall be related. 

_ When in 1779, earl Cornwallis 


 s0Ommanded an army in America, 
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some at home thought him in a dan- 
gerous situation, but others not. 
I asked Jord Howe’s opinion, who 
immediately replied, ‘* He did ngt 
*¢ see how he could escape.” This 
prediction, in a few weeks, was un- 
fortunately verified. 

{n 1791, when the duke of Bruns. 
wick, at the head of a most potent 
army, was advancing towards Paris, 
and it was. generally imagined no- 
thing could oppose him, lord Howe 
said, ‘¢ he would find it a difficult 
<‘ matter to procure subsistence for 
*¢ such an. army in a country per- 
“¢ fectly hostile.” It was soon after 
this, that, to the utter amazement of 
the world, the duke of Brunswick 
retreated. 

When Bonaparte had landed at 
Alexandria, lord Howe said, ‘¢ it is 
‘¢ a wildscheme: he will never make 
‘¢ any thing of it.” 

Let us now view him in his sena- 
torial capacity. The steady con- 
duct of lord) Howe. was never 
wrought upon by dissentions of any 
political characters. He pursued his 
own line of duty, seldom speaking in 
public, except when called upon by 
some pressing occasion. None of his 
speeches are recorded in the parlia- 
mentary register, during the whole 
of the parliament which was dis- 
solved in 1768. It is not, however, 
probable he should have remained 
silent all this while, since he was 
treasurer of the navy, from 1765 to 
1770. In the next parliament, from 
1766 to 1774, the register records 
one of his speeches, and one only ; 
which is, when he brought in the 
petition of the half-pay captains in 
1773. From the election in 1774, 
he took more part in the debates, 
both before his going to America, 
and after his return home. His 

speech 
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speech on Sir George Rodney's vic- 
tory, was an admirable proof how 
much he was superior to the idea of 
professional jealousy : he took infi- 
nite pains to make the naval excel- 
Jence of Rodney intelligible to 
land-men. This indeed was but 
conformable to his habitual temper ; 
for he utterly abhorred every spe- 
cies of detraction. He would never 
allow that adiniral Byng had behaved 
like a coward ; yet he by no means 
asserted, that Byng had his wits suf- 
ficiently about him at the most cri- 
tical moment. Lord Howe’s par- 
fiamentary style was compendious, 
strong, pointed, and to the purpose. 
His speaking resembled his fighting : 
no idle prelude: close action was 
his aim. His mauner was confes- 
sedly particular, aud not ill imitated 
in the well-known pamphlet—* An. 
“¢ ticipation.”* 

Lord Howe’s most material speech- 
es in the house of peers were, that 


on the peace in 1783, his defence of 


the superannuation of captains, spo- 
ken in 1788, and lastly, in his 72d 
year, those on the mutiny. 

The whole tenor of his parlia- 
mentary conduct, either as a com- 
moner or peer, was in the highest 
degree irreproachable. He was per- 
haps as free as was possible to con- 
ceive, from all bigotry of party pre- 
judice. 

Though most deservedly popular 
with seamen, he had no spice of the 
tar in his personal behaviour any- 
where. His domestical manners 
Were unassuming, candid and friend- 
ly: they evinced too, that he was 
habitually attached to piety and tem- 
perance: justice swayed all his deal- 
ings ; and his fortitude was blazoned 
over the world. 

Upon tlie whole, the departed 
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earl Howe might undoubtedly have: 
claimed eminent rank among two of 
those classes of worthies, whom Vir- 
gil has imaged to be roaming with 
supreme delight through the fragrant 
laurel-groves, that over-hangs full 
streaming water-lails of Elyziuw’ s 
Endames. 


Account of the Life and Writings of — 


the lute Dr. Beattie. 


James Beattie, LL. D..was born 
on the 5th of November, in the year 
1735; the parish of Laurencekirk, 
in the County of Kincardine, in 
Scotland, having the honor of en- 
rolling his name among those of se- 
veral other literary characters, 
which that remote part of the island 
has produced, 

Dr. Beattie’s father was a man of 
very considerable abilities, of the 
strictest probity, exact in taking 
account of the manner wherein he 
spent his time; and at his leisure 
hours he cultivated the muses. A 
journal kept by him, as well as 
some specimens of his poetry, are 
still in the possession of his de- 
scendants. ‘This last circumstance 


is the more worthy of notice, as it — 


proves that Dr. Beattie derived his 
poctical turn from his father. 

The subject of this memoir was 
deprived of his father at a very ten- 
der age, being then only ten years 
old. ‘The hopes of the widow and 
her helpless offspring were imme- 
diately fixed upon the senior, and 
ouly brother of thedoctor. Inhim 
they were not disappointed. Da- 
vid Beattie, at the time of his fa- 
ther’s death, was eighteen years old, 


prosecuting his studies at school. 
Lis father, in consequence of the — 


promising © 
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- promising talents which he disco- 
 yered, had resolved to send him to 
the university; but a premature 
death deprived him of this advan- 
tage, and imperiously called upon 
him to relinquish such pursuits, and 
to devote his time and abilities to 
the support of his mother’s family. 
This duty, for a long serics of years, 
he discharged with assiduity and af- 
fection; and whatever pleasure or 
instruction the public have derived 
from Dr. Beatties’s writings, they 
ought to consider themselves as in- 
_ debted for it to the fostering, gene- 
_ rous, and, I may say, parental care 
of his, elder brother. 
_ Of a character so interesting, one 
would wish to be acquainted with 
_ particulars, but the hand of time has 
now consigned them to oblivion. 

In his early years, Dr. Beattie 
was of a very weakly constitution. 
tis, however, of little consequence 

to inquire in what particular year 
be went to school; it is likely he 
would afford as early indications of 
a capacity to acquire the elements 
of knowledge, as the generality of 
_ boys exhibit; and this, it will be 
admitted, is the ordinary and com- 
mon maxim, whereby a parent is 
actuated, when resolved on sending 
_ achild to school. 

_ A narrative of the most minute 
ircumstances in the history of 
the progress of a man of letters, 
will be considered, by every judi- 
‘cious person, as a most invaluable 
treasure. We are informed, that 
the first opportunity he ever had of 
being acquainted with Virgil, was 
through the medium of Ogilvie’s 
translation. 

- The practice of writing Latin 
verses has never been generally in- 
troduced into the public schools of 
Scotland, Beattie had seldom, or 
if 2 
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never surely, attempted this in the 
early part of his life, because he was 
wont to confess, at a time when he 
had already acquired the most dis- 
tinguished reputation as an author of 
real poetical genius, that he expe- 
rienced great difficulty when he 
tried it. 

At a very early period of life, 
Beattie was distinguished by his 
fellow scholars, not only by the su 
periority of his powers, but by his 
indefatigable application. He was 
always in the highest. station in his 
class. 

The particular circumstances at- 
tending the progress of his fame 
among his school-fellows, I cannot 
now ascertain. Itis an unquestion- 
able truth, that he was called Poet 
Beattie at school. Owing to the 
delicate state of his health, his eldest 
sister Elizabeth, always accompas 
nied him to school. ‘This young 
lady dicd at an early age. Her at- 
tachment to her brother was so 
great, that shenot only gave attend- 
ance at the public school, but as- 
sisted him in private, and made such 
proficiency, that she could read 
Virgil with facility. 

The time now approached when 
Beattie was to enter upon his aca- 
demical course. In Scotland ae 
cess is more easily obtained to the 
higher establishments for learning 
than in England. ‘That is, persons 
of moderate circumstances, if they 
are disposed, have it in their power 
to give the youth the best opportu. 
nity of improvemen$ which: the 
country can afford. ‘The acuteness 
of David Beattie had, for a consj- 
derable time, discerned the very su- 
perior talents of his brother. Gene- 
rously disposed to ailord him 
every opportunity to exert those 
abilities which be had displayed at 

school, 
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school, it was resolved that Beattie 
should be sent to the university. 

In the year 1749, the two bro- 
thers left Laurencekirk, and direct- 
ed their course to Aberdeen. Beat- 
tie’s, or rather his brother’s circum. 
stances, not being very afiluent, it 
was determined that he should bea 
candidate for what, in the academi- 
cal language of Scotland, is called a 
burse, or bursary. ‘The reputation 
of Marischal college induced Beat- 
tie to appear as a candidate there. 
The form upon such occasions is, 
that a piece of English is dictated to 
the candidates by a professor, which 
they are required to translate into 
Latin. They are inclosed in the 
college-hall, with one of the town- 
clerks, and the professor who pre. 
scribes the trial, and are at liberty 
to retire whenever they have writ- 
ten their version. The name of the 
writer is subscribed at such a con- 
venient distance, that it can be 
easily cut off. Itis then numbered, 
and the same number is written upon 
the slip of paper on which the name 
is. ‘The judges are, therefore, pre. 
vented from being partial, even 
though they were so disposed.. After 
the different merits of the competi- 
tors have been ascertained, and the 
most valuable burse adjudged to the 
writer of the best translation, they 
arrange such as remain, according to 
their comparative excellence. When 
this part of the business is finished, 
the names of the successful candi- 
dates are easily obtained, by com- 
paring the number on the version 
with the number on the slip of pa- 
per containing the writer’s name. 

On the day of the competition, 
David Beattie waited with great 
anxiety for the issue of the trial. 
He was surprised at the short time 
James had taken to finish his version, 
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and even expressed to him his fears 
that he had been in too great a hur- 
ry, and had not bestowed suflicient 
pains upon it. Next day, however, 
when the roll was called, James 
Beattie’s name was_first on the list, 
and he was consequently entitled to 
the best burse. 

Beattie was exceedingly fortunate 
in having an opportunity presented — 
to him, of profiting by the instruc- 
tions of principal Thomas Black- 
well, professor of Greek, author of 
the Life of Homer, and of The 
Court of Augustus. 

It was Blackwell who revived the 
study of Greck literatare in the 
north of Scotland; and he had the 
merit of rearing some of thé best 
Greek Scholars, whose names the 
history of the literature of Scotland 
for the last century can record. Dr. 
Beattie, near the end of his essay on 
Classical Learning, has borne testi- 
mony to the merit of his old master ; 


he styles him ‘¢ a very learned au- 


%. thor.” 

As no evidence exists, by which 
it can be proved how early in the 
session Blackwell discerned Beat- 
tie’s genius, it is in vain to enter 
into a particular inquiry, what the 
real state of the case might have 
been. Itis an undoubted fact, that — 
Blackwell did discover the abilities 
of his pupil, and that he patronized 
them. 

Blackwell’s enthusiasm for He. 
mer was great. Perspicuity and 
simplicity of expression, with all 
the fervor of genius, are the distin- 
guishing characteristics of Homeric 
poctry. How far young Beattie 
entered into the nature and spirit’ 
of the works of the first of the — 
poets, it would be presumption to 
affirm. His poetical turn, however, 
even at that period, and his yncom-_ 

mon 


-mon zeal for improving himself in 
the knowledge of the Greek, might 
be proved by a great many anec 
dotes ; but, Blackwell’s opinion, or 
rather decision, will produce great- 
er conviction upon the minds of 
most readers. Upon a stated and 
fixed day, {April 3, 1750), Beat- 
tie, according to an annual custom, 
was to try his skill with his class- 
fellows. James Beattie had the 
distinguished honour of receiving a 
Greek grammar from _ principal 
Blackwell, with the following 
_ words, written by the principal’s 
_ own hand : 


*& Jacobo Beattie, xgiorsvovts in Gre- 
*¢ cis literis, hoc BeaGeiov, dedit J. 
& Blackwell,” 


5 


This grammar is in the possession 
_of those whom the ductor made his 
_ heirs. 
In the Scotish colleges (that of 
_ Edinburgh excepted) the different 
classes are examined publicly, be- 
fore all the professors, and such of 
_ the students of the other cksses as 
_ chuse to attend. ‘This, in Aber- 
- dléen, is called the Black-stone les- 
ee a name derived from a custom 
_ that still exists in king’s college, 
Aberdeen. When the stadents are 
_ examined, they sit upon the grave- 
Stone of bishop E!phiastone, the 
founder of that college. The bi- 
thop is buried in the public hall. [t 
May be proper to add, that the 
dead body of every professor, both 
in the colleges of the old and new 
‘town of Aberdeen, is always depo- 
sited in the hall of that university 
* to which he belonged, upon the 
Might before the funeral. I have 
‘ not been able to ascertain the ori- 
gin of those singular institutions, but 
itis probable they may be traced 
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remotely to some established forms 
of the church of Kome, 

At the Black-stone lesson, to 
which the students look with great 
anxiety, Beattie distinguished him- 
self very much. 

Beattie’s proficiency, during the 
first year of his college course, is 
the more remarkable, because he 
was them in a very delicate state of 
health. On his return to Lau. 
rencekirk it improved considerably. 
During the vacation, which at this 
college is seven months of the year, 
he applied to his studies with un- 
remitting industry. 

At the proper period Beattie set 
out a second time for Aberdeen. 
Being a bursar, it was absolutely 
necessary that he should attend the 
different classes, in the order pre- 
scribed by the statutes of the uni- 
versity, otherwise he could not ap- 
ply for the degree of master of arts. 

Beattie was trequently wont to ex- 
press himselfin termsof high commen- 
dation of professor David Verner. 
‘Though this man be little known in 
the literary world, he was a coadju- 
tor not unworthy of Blackwell. 


‘His uncommon knowledge of the 


Latin language, and the facility with 
which he could both write and con. 
verse in that tongue, with elegance, 
was often the subject of Beattie’s 
praise. Of his general qualities, it 
is well known that Dr. Beattie ex- 
pressed himself in terms of more 
‘unqualified panegyric, than one of 
his prudence and judgment could be 
expected to do, of any person of 
moderate talents. 

Beattie, though unquestionably 
possessed of genius, never discovered 
any great attachment to mathema- 
tical pursuits. He sometimes ex- 
pressed, in conversation, his own 
antipathy to that noble study, rather 
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in strong terms. ‘The turn of his 
mind does not seem to have Jed him 
to study the science of quantity, for 
proficiency in which Dr. Reid and 
Dr. Smith were so eminent. What- 
ever light such an antipathy may 
throw upon the peculiarity of his 
mental character, it is certain that 
it produced no good etlect during 
the period of his professorship. 

The discoveries of Newton had 
excited an uncommon degree of ar- 
dour in mathematical study, among 
the British youth. ‘The great 
M‘Laurin had the merit of effecting 
thisin Scotland. Surpassed by noue 
in his eminence as a mathematician, 
at once acquainted with the ancient 
and the moderu geometry, aud pro- 
foundly skilled in the modern ana- 
lysis, he was also an early admirer 
of the doctrines taught by Sir Isaac. 
To these qualifications he added 
those of being an admirable classical 
scholar, and a very popular lecturer 
on the mathematics. I rather ima- 
gine, however, that the same success 
as a teacher had not been. expe- 
rienced by him in Aberdeen, which 
he met with in Edinburgh, because 
a zeal for this kind of study was not 
remarkably cherished there, for a 
considerable time after M‘QLaurin 
(about 1721) went to Edinburgh. 

Besides the study of mathema- 
tics, Beattie’s attention was, during 
the second session, directed to his- 
tory, geography, chronology, with 
an introduction to natural history. 

I have not been able to ascertain 
whether Beattie studied any: time 
under professor William Duncan, 
the translator of Cicero’s Orations, 
&c. and the translator also (a fact 
which is not gencrally known) of the 
second yolume of what is commonly 
called, ‘* Watson’s Horace.”? Dun- 
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can succeeded Dr. Verner, about 
the month of July, 1752. 
Dr. Beattie, as well as almost all 


his relations, possessed a very cor- ~ 


rect ear for music. Even at a pe- 
riod preceding this, the natural im- 
pulse of his mind had induced him 
to cultivate his talents in this way ; 
and it is certain that he practised, 
in the most busy part of his life, 
what he recommended to other stu- 
dents iu his works, and what con- 
stituted the favourite amusement of 
Luther and of Milton, in the inter- 
vals between their usual hours of se- 
rious study. ~ 

Beattie was now about to enter 
the highest class in the academical 
arrangements in the university of 
Aberdeen. Te could not have been 
more fortunate in a professor, than 
in the person who at that time was 
to be his teacher ; this was Dr. Alex- 
ander Gerard. 

The regular course of Marischal 
College is completed in four years. 
Beattie, in the usual time, took ‘his 
degree. To the greater number of 
young men this must be considered 
as one of the most important pe- 
riods of their lives. When they 
were sent to the university, the de- 
sign was, that they should be there- 
by fitted to discharge with proprie- 
ty and honour the particular duties 
of the profession of which they had 
made choice. A youth of modesty 


or delicacy, however aspiring his — 


views, however slender his finances, 


and whatever sense he might have of © 


the difficulties which he had to en- 
counter, before he accomplished his 
aims, was now obliged to declare 
himseif. If his parents, or, as in 


the present case, if others had sup- — 


ported him, or had exerted them- 
selyes to the utmost-in his behalf, it 
was 
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was reasonable that some plan should 
be laid down, whereby either he or 
they should have the prospect of 
~ being remunerated. 
Whatever gratitude Beattie felt 
’ for the kindness and generosity of 
his brother, he was under little dif- 
ficulty of this kind. Though pos- 
sessed of genius, his finances were 
not very ample. And those in his 
circumstances, who aspire to thead- 
vantages of a liberal education, are 
in Scotland generally devoted to the 
To this sacred profession 
€asier access is obtained in all coun- 
tries, than to those of a physician 
Beattie had been 
early destined for a clergyman, but, 
through causes which will hereafter 
appear, this original design was frus- 
trated. 

About the beginning of April, 
1753, he returned to Laurencekirk, 
and waited patiently for some em- 
ployment, which would not greatly 
interrupt the progress of his stu- 


dies. 


Beattie’s character, as a good 
scholar, and a young man of ge- 
_ hius, was justly, on his return from 


_ college, so very high, that he ran 


little risk of being an unsuccessful 


candidate for any of those situa- 
_ tions, which arein general request by 
a persons as propose to be, and 


those who in Scotland are, students 


_ While Mr. Beattie resided with 
his brother, the neighbouring pa- 
rish of Fordoun was deprived of its 


4 divinity. 


Bathoolmaster ; he applied for, and 
- easily obtained, that humble ap- 


‘pointment. Its emoluments were 
small. He was then about the age 
_of nineteen. 
_ With what ability he acquitted 
himself as teacher of a school, in a 
‘Femote country village, cannot be 
Vou. XLVII. 
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described with the utmost accuracy. 
What one would not have expected, 
I have been informed, upon evi- 
dence the most unquestionable, that 
he was a very severe disciplinarian. 
It is likely that he did not sit very 
easy under his new employment. 
His views were more aspiring than 
his situation at that time could war- 
rant the hope of ever haying it in 
his power to gratify. 

Beattie’s manner and address are 
represented as having been at this 
time blunt, and rather uncultivated, 
He had hitherto but little opportu- 
nity, either of conversing or asso- 
ciating with his superiors in regard 
to fortune. One of his earliest pa- 
trons was Mr. Francis Garden, 
afterwards lord Gardenstone. ‘This 
man was a kindred spirit, both in 
his favourite studies and his convi- 
vial talents. Disposed to express 
himself with a frankness and free- 
dom, bordering upon what the more 
squeamish part of mankind would 
term rudeness and incivility, he had 
much of the milk of human kind- 
ness. THis learning was neither ac. 
curate nor extensive. He possessed, 
however, a considerable knowledge 
of the Latin tongue, and had ac- 
quired, at an early period of his 
life, a facility in vewsification. His 
acuteness, the readiness with which 
he could express himself in distiné 
and appropriate language upon any 
subject, has been long acknow- 
ledged in Scotland. When a judge, 
he was always candid, and by an 
amiable infirmity, he leaned to the 
weak side, and was instinctively, 
what the law of England requires 
all judges to be by a sense of duty, 
‘* counsel for the accused.” 

Mr. Garden was sheriff of Kin- 
cardinshire, when Beattie went to 
Fordoun. He did Mr, Beattie a 
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service, which, at that period of his 
history, was nota small one. He 
afforded him his patronage, and in- 
troduced him to the principal gen- 
tlemen of the county ; not the prin- 
cipal in point of fortune alone, but 
to. those also who were qualified to 
appreciate real talents, and who 
possessed the aristocracy of genius, 
it must be confessed, that few paro- 
chial schoolmasters ought to be com- 
‘pared with Mr. Beattie ; there are, 
however, still fewer patrons like 
Jord Gardenstone. 

While at Fordoun he resided in 
the house of James Anderson. ‘The 
rev. Mr, lorbes, at that time minister 
of the parish, shewed him many 
marks of kindness. He very soon 
discovered Beattie’s abilities, and, 
though he held them in just estima- 
tion, he was not blind to his de- 
fects. Beattie’s situation, as parish 
schoolmaster, was early perceived 
_ by Mr. Forbes not to be very con- 
gen.al to his inclination, nor ade- 
quate to his deserts. He gene- 
rously wished that an opportunity 
might occur, on which it might be 
in his power to afford him those re- 
commendations which he so justly 
deserved. An opportunity of this 
kind, however, did not present it- 
self for some time. 

The discharge of the duties of 
Beattie’s office, was not incompa- 
tible with his attendance at the di- 
vinity hall ; at least what is reckon- 
ed uitendance. 

When Mr. Beattie enrolled him- 
self as a student of divinity, Dr. 
Robert Pollock, and Mr. John 
Limsdea, held the chairs of theo- 
jogy in the university of Aberdeen ; 
thé former in Marischal College, and 
the latter in King’s College. 

At Fordoun he amused himself 
by composing little poems. Many 
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of these were shewn to his friends, 
who universally agreed in their ad- 
miration of his poetical talents. Mr, 
B. sent those which he most esteem. 
ed to the Scots Magazine, some- 
times dated from Aberdeen, at other 
times from Kincardinshire, or from 
Fordoun. ; 

There is some difficulty in ascer. 
taining exactly all the verses contri- 
buted by him, because others, who 
had a great facility of expressing 
themselves in rhyme, were much in 
the practice, at that time, of sending 
their verses to the same publication. 
The greater number of Mr. Beattie’s 
pieces have his name affixed to them, 
and even though they had not, a 
good judge would easily distin- 
guish the more important of his 
compositions. 

It is probable that soon after he 
went to Fordoun, he was engaged 
in the translation of Virgil’s Pasto- 
rals. This he published in the first — 
edition of his poems. In the pre- 
face we are informed that it was — 
written ‘¢ at a very early time of 
‘¢ life, when solitude left the mind at 
“liberty to pursue, without any ~ 
‘6 fixed design, such amusements 
“< as gratified the present hour.” 

Among those fugitive pieces which — 
were not re-published by Dr. Beat- 
tie, there is one that was composed 
ou his reading the declaration of war 
which was made upon the 17th of 
May, 1756. This poem is dated 
from Kincardinshire, 7th of June, 
of the same year. A short extract 
from it will afford some idea 
of his talent at versification at that 
time. 
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Fir*d by your country’s wrongs, arise to _ 
arms, a 
Ye brave, whose breasts a British spirit — 


warms! , 
Defend 
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Defend the best of kings, your rights 
assert, 

And let the faithless find their just de- 
sert. 

Hawke and Boscawen ! clad in terrors, 


£0, 
And hurl red vengeance on the treach’- 

; rous foe. 

Far as the sea extends his wat’ry reign, 

Tell to the world Britannia rules the 
main; 

_ Proclaim that by the fix’d decree of 
Heav’n, 

_ To her the empire of the sea was giv’n: 
| This send in thunder to each hostile ear, 
fi Let haughty nations tremble when they 
k hear. 


Tt concludes thus: 


_O thou Supreme! whose hand the thun- 
% der forms, 
Wings the red lightning, and awakes the 
ce storms 3 
Whose word or lays the peaceful waves 
. asleep, 
Ori in wild mountains heaves the roaring 
dee 
: At whose command the kingdoms rise 
and fall, 
_ Whose awful nod o’erturns the trembling 
ball ; 
Makes horrid war and boist’rous tumult 
cease, 


4 eace ! 
; With joyful success crown our just de- 
fy sign, 
% ‘And let thy face upon our armies shine ; 
In the dread day of danger and dismay, 
% Propitions point to victory the way, 
Btill war’s alarms once more, and let thy 
smile 
ith peace and plenty crown Britannia’s 
isle. 
Scots Mag. Aug. 1756. 


On the 7th of October, 1757, 
_ two brothers bathing in the West- 
Water, a river at no great distance 
| from Fordoun, were unfortunately 
| drowned. They were found soon 

“after, fast Jocked in each other’s 
arms. Mr, Beattie was requested 


| And glads the nations with the sweets of: 
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to write an epitaph. It is to be 
seen, engraved on a tomb-stone, in 
the church yard of Lethnet, in An- 
gusshire, the parish in which the ac- 
cident happened. IL have inserted 
it at full length, as few have an op- 
portunity of seeing it. 


To this grave is committed 
All that the grave can. claim 
Of two brothers, David and John Leitch, 
Who,on theVIT.of October, AIDCCLVIL, 
Both unfortunately perished in the 
Westwater, 


_ The one in his XXII. the-other in his 


XVIII. year. 
Their disconsolate father, John Leitch, 
tenant in Bonnington, 
Erects this monument to the memory of 
These amiable youths; 

Whose early virtues promised: 
Uncommon comfort to his declining 
years, 

And singular emolument to society. 


O thou! whose steps in sacred reverence 
tread 

These lone dominions of the silent dead, 

On this sad stone a pious look bestow, 

Nor uninstructed read this tale of woe; 

And while the sigh ef sorrow heaves thy 
breast, 

Let each rebellious murmur be supprest; 


, Heav’n’s hidden ways to trace, for us how 


vain! 

Heaven’s wide decrees how impious to 
arraign ! 

Pure from the stains of a polluted age, 

In early bloom of life, they left the stage; 

Not doom’d in ling’ring woe to waste 
their breath, 

One moment snatch’d them from the 
pow’r of death. 

They liv’d united, and united died ; 

Happy the friends whom death cannot 

~ divide! 
Nov. 1st, 1757. 


Though not altogether discontent- 
ed with his situation, Mr. Beattie 
had, fora considerable time, looked 
out for some preferment which 
would contribute to his comfort, 
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and place him in the way of improv- 
ing himself in his favourite pursuits. 
The first opportunity of this kind 
Was in consequence of a vacancy in 
the grammar school of Aberdeen, 
occasioned by the death of Mr. John 
Smith, one of the masters. 

The day appointed for the elec- 
tion, .was the 23d of November, _ 
1757. Two candidates only ap- 
peared, Mr. James Smith and Mr. 
Beattie. Next day, the 24th, Mr. 
Smith was declared to be the suc- 
cessful candidate. Mr. Beattie, how- 
ever, did not retire from this contest 
with disgrace. 
gave him reason to expect, that, if 
not otherwise better provided for, 
he might expect to be preferred to 
the first vacant ushership ; and that 
he ought not to be discouraged. 

Beattie returned to his old em- 
ployment at Fordoun, not without 
the expectation that he might suc- 
ceed according to his wishes. He, 
however, did not procure, because 
he did not apply for,an appointment 
to any other school. 

About seven months after his 
competition with Mr, Smith, another 
vacancy occurred in the grammar 
school of Aberdeen. Mr. Alexan- 
der Reid, one of the masters, and a 
preacher of the gospel, was present- 
ed to the church of Kemnay, in 
Aberdeenshire. 

Mr. Beattie was not desired, by 
those who had formerly examined 
him, to come forward a_ second 
time ; his brother and Mr. Forbes, 


however, did not fail to urge him to 


make a second attempt. For rea- 
sons best known to himself, he 
would not comply with their solici- 
tations, and therefore did not make 
his appearance on the day appoint- 
ed. Two candidates appeared, and, 

when examined, appeared to be un- 
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fit for the office. The patrons now 
considered themselves at liberty, 
without further delay, to give the 
preference to one who, they knew, 
was fully competent to acquit him- 
self with honour, with credit. to 
the school, and benetit to the pub- 
lic, Their choice fell on Mr. Beat- 
tie, who being invited by them to 
accept of the vacant oflice, repaired 
to the spot, and being inducted after 
the usual manuer, taught there up- 
wards of two years. 

The time which Beattie passed as 
a teacher in, the grammar school, 
seems to have been very agreeably 
spent. He was more in his element, 
and,as a natural consequence of that 
situation, he either spontaneously, 
or at the recommendation of his 
friends, determined to exhibit a spe- 
cimen, to the public, of what he was 
capable of performing. 

tt is not unworthy of remark, 
that the same paper which contained 
the first intimation of his intention 
to publish a volume of poems, con- 
tained, also, a notification of the — 
death of his colleague, Mr. James — 
Smith, who had only taught two 
years and three months. 

In the first edition of his poems, © 
we find an epitaph, which it is plain © 
he designed for himself. It-is a cu. 
riosity of its kind, because it is al- { 
ways of importance to know what — 
an author thinks of himself, espe-— 
cially when contemplating an event © 
so solemn as that of his own death, ‘ 


It is entitled an epitaph on *#**** — 
BREEKEE 


Escap’d the gloom of mortal life, a soul i 
Here leaves its mould’ving tenement — 
of clay; in 

Safe where no cares their whelming bil- | 
_ Jows roll, uf 

No doubts bewilder, and no a ‘ 


betray. - 
: o i 
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Like thee, I once have stemm’d the sea 
Swot life, 
Like thee, have languish'd after empty 


joys; 
- Like thee, have labour’d in the stormy 
strife ; 
Been griev’d for trifles, and amus’d 
with toys. 


Yet for a while ’gainst passions threatful 
blast 
‘Let steady reason urge the struggling 


oar; 
Shot thro’ the gloom, the morn at last 
Gives to thy longing eye the blissful 
shore. 


Forget my frailties, thou art also frail ; 
_ Forgive my lapses, for thyself may’st 


7 
Nor read unmov’d my artless tender tale, 
_ Iwasa friend, O man! to thee, and 
all. 


His ode on Hope has been too 
long admired to require any labour- 
ed criticism in illustration of its 
beauties. The powers of invention 
- discovered the novelty and variety 
of the allusions, and the figurative 
Janguage introduced, entitle the au- 
thor to the praise of distinguished 
genius. An ode to Peace, and a 
' song in imitation of Shakespeare’s 
_ * Blow, blow, thou winter wind,” 
‘&c. to be found in the Scots Mag. 


knowledged by him. 

_ The particular circumstances in 
hich Mr. Beattie was then placed, 
rhaps suggested Retirement as the 
ubject of the next poem whose date 
n be ascertained. This was also 
yritten in 1758. He has thought 
“or at in the editions of the poems 


f late years acknowledged by him, 


_ which he had prefixed to this pretty 
Tittle poem, in the first edition of his 
_ verses. 

_ In May, 1760, Mr. Beattie had 


_ for Sept. 1758, were afterwards ac-| 


to withdraw the titleof ‘¢ An Ode,” 
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accepted of an invitation to dinner 
from the parents of one of his scho« 
lars, where he was requested to re- 
cite a part of a poem he had written. 
It had in a great measure escaped 
his memory. The specimen it was 
then in his power to give, produced 
a desire in those present to hear the 
whole. He accordingly went to his 
lodgings, and returned to the com- 
pany with his manuscript. He was 
informed, however, either while he 
was going or returning from the 
place where he lived, of the sudden 
death of professor Duncan. ‘This 
information he naturally communis 
cated to those persons to whom he 
was about to shew his poetical effu- 
sions. There were now, it will be 
remembered, two vacant professor- 
ships in Marischal college, because 
Dr. Gerard had, a year before, been 
chosen professor of divinity, on the 
death of Dr. Pollock, and the chair 
of moral philosophy had not yet 
been filled. It was suggested, by 
Mr, Arbuthnot, at whose particular 
request Beattie had gone home for 
his poems, thata young man who had 
produced such unquestionable proofs 
of his talents, would be a very fit 
successor cither to Duncan or Ger- 
ard. This gentleman actually pres 
vailed upon the earl of Erroll, lord 
high constable of Scotland, to re- 
commend Mr. Beattie to his majesty, 
as one well worthy of being aps 
pointed to a vacant professorship. 
Nearly four months had elapsed 
before Mr. Beattie was officially in- 
formed that the recommendations of 
his friends had proved successful. 
Towards the end of Sept. 1760, his 
majesty’s patent came to Aberdeen, 
appointing him a professor of philo-« 
sdphy in Marischal college. 
An academical life is so barfen 
of incident, that it cannot be ex- 
3D3 pected 
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pected to furnish much in the nar- 
rative. 

In the year 1766, he married 
Miss Mary Dun, daughter of Dr. 
James Dung who, fornearly 70 years 
was a teacher in the grammar school 
at Aberdeen. ‘This lady still sur- 
vives him. Her brother succeeded 
Mr. Beattie in the grammar school. 

We are informed by Dr. Beattie 
himself, that the greater part of the 
Minstrel was composed in the year 
1768. It is probable that ‘his great 
anxiety to qualify himself for the 
discharge of his professional duty, 
had interrupted the strong bent of 
his genius to cultivate the Muses. 
Hiowever, he returned with new vi- 
gour to his favourite aniusement ; 
and the Minstrel, or the Progress of 
Genius, has enrolled his name in the 
list of the most distinguished poets. 

On the 12th of December, 1770, 
he received the degree of doetor. of 
laws from king’s college, Aber- 
decn. 


In the year 1771,. at the end of 


the session of the college, he pro- 
posed to visit London. His fame, 
‘as a man of genius, easily procured 
him letters of introduction to the 
most celebrated literary characters 
in the metropolis. Mr. Boswell had 
the honour of introducing him to 
Dr. Johnson ; and his other friends 
exerted themselves to procure for 
him as favourable a reception as his 
great merit deserved. After remain- 
ing a short time in London, he re- 
turned to Aberdeen, and felt those 
agreeable sensations which those 
only who have experienced unex- 
pected success can estimate. 

In 1773 he again went to London, 
and on the 30th of June was pro- 
sented to the king, at the levee, by 
ford Dartmouth. Thelevee was on 

that day exceedingly crowded, Dr. 
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Beattie had, however, the distin- 


‘guished honour of conyersing with 


the king for five minutes, a mark of 
attention not conferred upon ordi- 
nary men, and which those who are 
in the greatest favour do not always 
presunie to expect. 

In the year 1790, Dr. Beattie 


edited, at Edinburgh, Addison’s 
papers, in 4 vols. and wrote the 
preface. 


About this time he sustained a 
great loss by the death of his eldest 
sou James Hay Beattic. The doctor 
wrote a very interesting account of 
this excellent young man. No one 
who has any taste for good writing, 
for simplicity-of language, and nar-~ © 
rative composed of aselection of the © 
most interesting incidents, will, I ; 
am persuaded, be satisfied with | 
perusing it only once. Dr. Beattie © 
never completely recovered theshock | 
he received by his son’s death, who, i 
though young, had given the most — 
undeniable proofs of great abilities, 4 
and promised to be an ornament to ~ 
that university whereof he was a q 
member, and to be a source of com- 
fort to his parent in his declining” 
years. 

In the year 1791, Dr. Beattie. 
went to Londen, accompanied by his 
son, Montague Beattie. ‘This young 
man, who was about ten years | 
younger than his brother, died in 
March, 1796, of a disease similar 
to that which cut off his brother. i 

These, and other misfortunes, to. 
use the words of the poet, ‘ har. 
<< rowed up the soul” of Dr. Beats. 
tie, and his health, never at any time 
g gooil, was thereby: very considera 
injpatted. 

Of late years he entirely seques« 
tered himself from society, and even 
the kind attenticns and civilities’ of 
his friends ang admirers, were m 

‘relished 


tl 
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relished by him. Premature old age, 
with all its infirmities, had made ra- 
pid advances upon him, and, for 
three years before his death, he kept 
_ the house, and was for a great part 
of that time confined to his bed. If 
¥ mistake not, the last time he ven- 
tured out to take a short walk, was 
_ in the month of June, 1800. He 
was then very corpulent, and disco- 
vered extreme debility. 
After he had endured much bodily 
_ pain, and in a great measure had be- 
_ comeinsensible even to what he him- 
_ self was suffering, Dr. Beattie died, 
_ at Aberdeen, upon the 18th day a 
_ August, 1803. 
__ His person was about the middle 
_ Size, of a broad square make, which 
_ seemed to indicate a more robust 
constitution than he really had. I 
have formerly mentioned that he 
_ was, during the whole course of his 


_ which, upon many occasions, inter- 
_ rupted his studies. His features were 
exceedingly regular: his complexion 
was somewhat dark: his eyes had 
more expression than those of any 
other person I remember to have 
seen. 

It will be admitted, that if he was 


Description of the Persons, Dress, 
Customs, and Manners of the In- 
habitants of the Island of Celcbes, 
_ with other Particulars. 


_ The men and women of the island 
of Celebes are not tall, nor hand- 
some in their persons, but short and 
thick set. Hour have a flattish face, 


life, subject to attacks of head-ach, ‘ 
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but not thick lips. Their colour is 
of a yellowish copper or reddish co- 
lour ; their manners are not grace. 
ful, and elit are revengeful and 
jealous. 

The men are very ingenious with 
edged tools. They are’ wayriors, 
attend to the field, and the building 
of houses, canoes, and proas, in 
which they are very expert. 

The women are engaged in cook«# 
ing, pounding of rice and corn, 
going to the gardens, and attending 
to all domestic concerns. 

The children are kept under ne 
fear or order, and are punished from 
the whim or caprice of their parents. 
I have often seen a mother, wher 
displeased, throw stones and billets 
of wood at her children. 

The men are capable of carrying 
great burdens on their backs, en- 
during great fatigues, and of fasting 
along time; and will, with ease, 
travel forty or fifty miles a day. 
They are long-lived, and live very 
temperately. Intoxication is not 
frequent among them, though they 
are occasionally exhilarated bydrink~ 
ing toddy, which they collect from 
the cocoa-nut tree in the following 
manner: 

The branches on which the nuts 
grow, when young, are taken and 
tied together, and the nut is not suf 
fered to grow upon them; the 
sprouts are cut off at about one foot 
from the end, and under these they 
fix a bamboo, into which the toddy 
runs. The bamboo is emptied night 
and morning, and the branches are 
cut away about one-eighth of an inch 
at a time, which creating a fresh 
wound, the liquor runs again, and 
is again caught in Jike manner. - In 
a dry season the roots of the tree’ 
are watered, to increase the toddy, 

3D4 which 
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which runs with great freedom in 
this manner. The liquor itself is 
agreeable and intoxicating. 

Yhe dress of the men is simple, 
the climate not requiring much cloth- 
ing. It consists of short breeches, 
half way down the thighs, and drawn 
tight, to keep out insects ;,and those 
who can aflord it, wear a country 
cloth as a wrapper: some even go 
to the expence of a white cloak, 
which they put on occasionally when 
dressed. : 

The women wear a wrapper, with 
a short gown made ef red silk gauze, 
if to be had; if not, they are orna- 
mented with bangles, made of large 
brass wire, round their ancles and 
wrists. The young women of fashion 
or consequence, wear their left 
thumb. nail to a great length, and 
wear over it a case, except when 
they are full dressed. 


Some of the rajahs and priests 


_ wear wooden shoes, to keep their 
feet from the wet. ‘These are made 
with a wooden pin, with a head 
stuck in the upper sole of the shoe, 
and which is kept on the foot by 
keeping the pin of it betwixt the 
great and the next toe, and by some 
management of the toes thems@ves. 

Their mode of living and cookery, 
is simple: it consists of rice, cocoa- 
nuts, sago, and Indian-corn: the 
latter they often boil into ommani, 
They eat but two meals a day; one 
about twelve o’clock at noon, the 
other just after sun-set. They com- 
monly dress their food in Dutch 
copper kettles, orin their own coun- 
try pots, made of clay, but which 
do not Jong stand the fire. 

It is customary to cover their 
dishes, when at meals, with a lid 
‘made of the nissa leaf, which much 
resembles that of the sago tree; 
these leaves are dyed in ornamental 
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colours, and are often inlaid, They 
look very neat, and last a long time. 
It is a custom to eat with their right 
hand, and wash with their left. 

Their modes of Jife are simple, 
and their disorders are few. They 
do not understand much of physic. 
They pretend to cure a great deal 
by enchantment. The betel-nut is 
their principal medicine. 

If any part of the body bein pain, 
the patient sends for a rajah, who, 
on his arrival, feels the place, and 
taking a large quid of the betel-nut, 
and pronouncing some words to him- 
self, blows it on the place affected ; 
which is esteemed a perfect cure. 
But if the complaint be a fever, 
they often bring in a drum, which 
is beaten by two men, one at each 
end. If that do not succeed, they 
sometimes beat a brass kettle, which — 
they continue beating until the reco- 
very or death of the patient. If the 


latter, the kettle and drum are im-_ , 
mediately thrown out of the house: | — 


the drummer and physician are turn- 
ed out also. 

I was once present at this ¢rum- 
ming prescription, and witnessed the 
death of a poor girl. An old rajah 
once applied to me to be cured, but 
I shook my head, and told him that 
it was not in my power, as he was 
too old to be cured. 

A young priest was one day work- 
ing in his proa, in the heat of the — 
sun, which brought on a violent — 
head-ache. He applied to me to be 
cured. Well knowing that his com- 
plaint was nothing more than the — 
effect of the heat of the sun, J pro- 
posed to bleed him; a custom with 
which the natives were not acquaint- 
ed. He wag at first much afraid, — 
but at Iast consented, on my assur- 
ing him that if he died, or received — 
any injury, my life should answer — 

for i 
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for it. I then sharpened to a point 
a cock’s gaff, or spur, and bled 
him, 

He, and those about him were at 
first much alarmed at the sight of 
the blood; but I encouraged them, 
and after bleeding him, and taking a 
pound of blood, L loosened his ban- 
dage, and bound up the wound, or- 
dering him to remain quiet for two 
or three days. He found himself 
much better the next day, and want- 

_ ed to go to work, but I would not 

permit him. In two days his head 

was less heated, and he went to 
work as usual. 

Afterwards many patients applied 
to me, but I did not choose to lose 
the reputation of curing a young 
priest, or run the risk of my life. I 
therefore left off practice, and would 
bleed no more. 

The Malays have a notion, that if 
aman can eat when he is sick, he 
will recover; if not, that he will 
die. I, however, saw two or three 
men, who were wounded in the bat- 
tle of Dungally, eat very heartily 
of rice, but who did not recover. 

The natives bathe twice a day in 

fresh water rivers. This is, however, 
sometimes dangerous, on account of 
alligators, which infest the whole 
coast, and frequent the mouths of 
Tiyers. 
_ The women bathe twice a day, 
“Once in the morning, immediately 
‘after rising. When bathed, the 
hair is put up in a smooth manner ; 
they then pick a flower or sprig of 
‘some kind, which they fasten on the 
top of the head: they also gather 
two little blossoms of flowers just 
in bloom, and put them in their ears, 
through the holes where they wear 
their ear-rings. This is the dress of 
the day, and they reckon it a token 
of good luck. 
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When the rajah’s wife goes to 
bathe, she is attended by four or 
five respectable women of the place; 
and she never appears in public but 
with these attendants. 

It is the custom for women to 
bathe the second day after they are 
delivered ; but they prefer salt water 
to fresh. 

They are fond of colours, and 
love those that are strong, bright, 
and gaudy ; such as red and yellow. 
They have the art of dyeing, and set 
their colours very well, but do not 
expose them to much wet. 

They make cotton cloths, which 
they weave; and they are very 
good and strong. Cotton grows ia 
great abundance, which they clean 
by a kind of turning machine, and 
do it very well. 


Government, Wars, Swearing of Al- 
legiance, Punishments, and Slas 
very. 


Amongst these people the govern- 
ment is arbitrary, There is one 
head rajah, who rules over many 
others. Ile resides ia a house which 
stands separately from. any other 
building. Near it is his judgment 
seat, where he spends the greater 
part of the day; and all who have 
business with him apply there. 
When a rajah dies, his eldest son 
succeeds him. Any one desirous of 
speaking with the head rajah, must 
go to his judgment seat: on ap- 
proaching it, the person squats down 
and makes his obedience, which is 
done by putting both his hands to- 
gether, aud then carrying them up 
to his forehead. ‘The rajah then 
asks him his business, which he de- 
livers. 

The rajahs are dressed in what 

they 
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they eall-a segoun, which is a wrap- 
per, and a pair of short trowsers ; 
and they wear a handkerchief round 
their heads. Their priests wear a 
turban. 

Wars are not frequent with these 
people. When one rajah is going 
to war with another, he consults 
with the priest, to know if he shall 
be successful. The priest demands 
of him when he had the first notion 
or idea of it, and upon turning toa 
little book which he keeps for the 
purpose, he tells him he will or will 
not be successful. If the priest says 
in the affirmative, the rajah procecds; 
if not, the rajah puts up with the 
affront which the other rajah had 
given him. When a rajah goes to 
war, he applies to the priest for a 
bill ef safety, which he gives him. 
It is written, I believe, in Arabic 
letters. Some bind it on the arm, 
some on the forehead, with the faith, 
that while they carry it about them, 
they shall not be killed. 

The men are courageous, cunning, 
and enterprizing. They despise cow- 
ards. Prisoners taken in war are 
made slaves, and sold. ‘They are 
valued at from twenty to thirty dol- 
lars each. 

Their arms consist of a cress, 
which is a long iron dagger with a 
short handle; the tips of which are 
sometimes presented by rajahs as 
great presents, 'where men have been 
courageous. These tips are made 
from the ends of the horns of cattle ; 
and whenever bestowed im reward of 
valour, are much valued. ‘Their 
spears, the growth of the betel-tree, 
are about eight feet long, and shod 
with iron. They never suffer their 
spears to go out of their hands, but 
strike their objects with great nicety. 

A caliayo is ashield made of wood, 
which the wagrior uses in battle. 
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When the rajah of Dungally made 
war with the rajah of Parlow, he 
gave a feast; and being present at 
it, I was witness to his calling in all 
the people who were there, and who 
were not of his tribe, to swear alle- 
giance, which was done in the fol- 
lowing manner:—They cleared a 
piece of ground, six or eight yards 
square, and at one end of it made up 
a fence of sago limbs, three feet high, 
behind which, the rajah Arvo sat on 
a mat. 

Tuan Hadjee, being a foreigner, | 
and a head man, first swore allegi- 
ance. ‘This he did by taking a 
cress and shield, and going through 
the manceuvres of war with great 
violence and agitation, naming the 
different tribes that were or ever had 
been at war with the rajah, vowing 
vengeance on them, and allegiance 
to him. He then dropped the cress 
and shicld, and, proceeding to the 
rajah, seated himself by his side. 

Another took up the ‘cress and 
shield, and tearing his handkerchief 
from his head, and pulling his hair 
over his face, went through the same 
ceremony, but appeared to be in the | 
greatest rage, and sometimes stick- 
ing the cress. into the fence near 
where the rajah was. Having gone 
through the ceremony, he laid down 
the cress and shield; when they 
were taken up by others in succes- 
sion, until all had taken allegiance. 

if a man has committed a trifling 
offence, which does not deserve: 
death, he is sold for a slave, to pay 
the trespass: part of the purchase- 
money goes to the rajah. If the sale 
of this man does not pay the 
amount, his wife and children are 
also sold. 

The highest price for a a - young 
man is about thirty dollars, or 
<.5 16g sterling. The cost of 

others 
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others is accordivg to their quality. 
_ Ff a Malay has stolen any thing from 
- arajah or priest, he is sold out of 
the country, but if the crime bea 
' ‘smallone, he is sold athome. The 
_ expence of maintaining slaves is very 
trifling. The climate being warm, 
they need few clothes, and their 
wants are few.. The expence of 
_ maintaining and clothing a slave, 
may be about three pounds a year, 
and his labour is bestowed on clean- 
ing grounds, raising provisions, and 
in common domestic purposes. 


Religion, Mode of Worship, Mar- 
riages, and Burials. 


The natives profess the Mahome- 
tan religion. They keep the sab- 
_ bath on the Friday, their men are 
_ circumcised, but not the women, 
and they detest christians. ‘The 
priests have great power over the 
_ people, and even over their rajahs. 

_ At break of day the priests rise, 
wash their feet, arms, and ears; 
_ they then put their hands to their 
ears, and ery, *“* O wackabuck! 
* wackabuck !” which is calling to 
God tohear them. They then stoop, 
and make their next speech—‘‘ Oh 
_ ** Madama su ma la!” after which 
they fall on their knees, and make 


tang, in the straights of Malacca. 
_ and after that siege, took to piracy. 
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a third speech, putting their heads 
to the ground, then rise again, and 
make another speech on their knees. 
They afterwards wave their heads 
with a long swing, crying, ‘* Oh 
*¢ Rela la, Hela lal” and wag their 
heads at the same time, which keep 
pace with their speech. This is per- 
formed for half an hour, their voices 
growing lower and lower, and their 
tongues going faster and’ faster: at 
length they make a long swing, and 
end their prayer by putting up both 
hands, and wiping their face with 
them. 

These ceremonics are observed by 
the heads of private families; and. 
on their sabbath, the priests have a 
meeting with the heads of the fami- 
lies, and go through the same cere- 
mony. 

Great respect is shewn to the new 
moon.—They shew great deference 
to the priests; and Tuan Hadjee 
being the high priest, and having 
travelled to Mecca, was every where 
treated with the utmost respect. 

Tuan is the name for a priest, and 
tuan hadjee for high pricst, or a 
man who has been on a pilgrimage 
to Mecca. ‘Tuan mooda is a young 
priest. When I was there, my 
friend, Tuan Hadjee, was high 
priest.* 

A man 


- * To Tuan Hadjce we were much indebted for great kindnesses; and I believe 
_ we owed much of our preservation to him. 
‘English, and frequently told me that he had been on a voyage of discovery, from 
 Balanbangan to Papua or New Guinea, in an English sloop, commanded by capt. 
 Parest, (so called by Tuan Hadjee, though his real name was Forest,) and that 
while he was gone, the Malays had taken Balanbangan. 
“merly been a great pirate out of the island of Micandano: he had also been en- 
_ gaged with a nation at the taking of Oreo, a Dutch settlement in the island of Ban- 
He there commanded a proa of 4 carriage guns, 

We told me that he had assisted in the capture 
_ of several Dutch sloops, and a great number of tabogees, or black merchants’ proas: 
nd that, in the chase of one of them, he overset his own proa, when he lost his all, 


Tuan Hadjee often spoke to me of the 


Tuan Hadjee had for- 


whicla 
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A man is allowed to marry as 
many wives as he can maintain: he 
builds a house for every woman, as 
two wives never live together. One 
of them, I believe the first, inherits 
his estate. 

Ifa man has an inclination to take 
a wife, he makes application to the 
head rajah, who calis together all 
his chiefs; andif the parents of both 
parties consent, the bridegroom 
makes a present to the father of the 
bride. 

During the time of the war between 
the inhabitants of Dungally and 
Parlow, a piratical proa arrived at 
Dungally from Magindano, or Min- 
daneo: she was owned by a rajah 
named Tomba, who was an elderly 
man, and who was then on board 
with hisson, a young man about 
twenty years of age: both the rajah 
and all the people in the proa were 
well acquainted ,with Tuan Hadjee, 
as he had lived formerly in Magin- 
dano. t 

The son of rajah Tomba saw the 
daughter of ‘l'ooa, the rajah of Dun- 
gally, who had resigned the govern- 
ment to hisson Arvo, who was now 
become the reiguing rajah of Dun- 
gally. The young man fell in love 
with this rajah’s daughter, who was 
a fine girl, about nineteen years of 
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age, and applied to Tuan Hadjeé 
for his assistance. ‘The priest was 
employed in the negotiation for se- 
veral days, when it was agreed, that 
the young man or his father, rajah 
Tomba, should give three brass swi- 
vel guns, and twenty pieces of white 
cloth, which was reckoned a great 
dowry. ‘The parties wereall taken 
to the longar; or house of public 
business, and there carefully exa- 
mined, before consent was obtained 
to give the young woman in mar- 
riage. 

The wedding was a anaclee as 
well as a splendid and interesting 
sight. I can only shortly describe 
it thus:— When the day was ap- 
pointed for the marriage, all the war 
men of the place were armed, and 
about one o’clock in the day, the 
young man, with the rajah his father, 
and all the men belonging to the 
proa, came on shore armed as if for 
battle. Tuan Hadjee and the rajah 
Arvo, of Dungally, met them as they 
came on shore. ‘They conducted 
them to a small shed, which had 
been raised for the occasion. Tuan 
Hadjee there dressed the young man 
with along pair of silk trowsers, 
and put on him five silk gowns of 
different colours, a small silk cap, 
and over that a turban. To com- 

plete 


which was in value about two thousand dollars; and that he was thus reduéed to 


his present low state. 


He was about sixty years of age, and his family consisted of a wife about sixteen | 


years of age; two sons grown up, by a former wife, and seven servants, whom he 
had purchased. Dungally was bis principal place of residence, where he lived 
comfortably ; but he often took jaunts from one town to another, and at all places 
was well received and much respected, from,his being a tuan hadjee. We were 
net unmindful to pay him great attention, as it uot only gave him weight and respect 
among the Malay s, bunt created a stronger attention from him to uss Though he 
never aided us in making our escape, he made our situation niore comfortable ; and 
I am bound to be thus thankful to him, 

From being able to speak the Malay language, I often used to converse mith him, 
and I found him intelligent, and that he had been a great traveller and voyager. He 
was very fond of drafts, and played the sine well—but he was rather nettled, when © 
I occasionally got the better of him. 


plete this dress, without which he 
__ was not properly equipped, he put 
a wrapper over all, 
___~ Being now accoutred, he was 
_ placed on the outside of the shed. 
_ The rajah of Dungally was station- 
ed next to him; Tuan Hadjee next 
‘to the rajah of Dungally; and next 
_ to Tuan Hadjee the most respectable 
_ man of the proa. ~ 
_ About twenty of the best men from 
_ the proa were picked out as a guard 
to walk before the bridegroom: 
_ they were all armed, according to 
_ their custom,with spears and shields. 
_ The procession began from the beach 
_ to the town, which was not ata 
” great distance. At the same time, 
_ about thirty men, armed with spears 
and shields, ran out of the town to 
_ Oppose them, or to present asham 
fight, which they performed exceed- 
panely well, but gradually retreated 
towards the town, while the party 
of the rajah and his son kept ad- 
. vancing, till they arrived atthe gate 
- of the town. 
_ A palempore, ora piece of chintz, 
was extended across the gateway, as 
if to prevent their entrance, until 
‘the rajah’s son had made some pre- 
sent to the men of Dungally. He 
therefore was obliged to give them 
some betel-nut and some serrie, 
which they chew with the betel, 
and they withdrew the palempore. 
Tie then advanced about two rods 


gain put across; and at the same 
‘ime his people, and those of the ra- 
jah of Dungally, appeared to shew 
the greatest anger against each other, 
by darting their spears over each 
Other’s heads, till the young rajah 
nade a second present. The Dun- 
ally people then again withdrew 
_ the palempore, when the son ad- 
_ Yaaced a little farther, and so con. 
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further, when the palempore was ° 
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tinued till he reached the house 
where the bride was. He then went 
up the steps to go into the house; 
but there was again a palempore 
held across the door; which obliged 
him to make another stop. Here 


they detained him for some time, 


wanting now a larger present. He 
took out of his pocket a handful of 
serrie and betel-nut, holding it out 
at some distance, and all anxiously 
reaching for it, they neglected the 
palempore, and let one end drop; 
when he stepped in without giving 
the serrie and the betel. This caused 
great laughter, and the spectators 
gave a general shout. 

The son was then conducted into 
the large room where the bride was 
waiting for him, and immediately 
seated himself by the side of her. 
The house was directly crowded by 
all the head and respectable men of 
the place. 

Tuan Hadjee, who had followed 
the procession, now entered, and 
placed himself at the end of the room 
opposite to the bride and bride- 
groom, to perfofm the marriage ce- 
remony. He first married the bride- 
groom to the bride, telling him that 
he must provide a house and servants 
for her, and treat her well. He 
then married her to him, by charg- 
ing her to forsake all other men for 
his sake, to be attentive to him, and 
to acknowledge him to be her supe- 
rior. ‘{his being ended, they made 
a salam, or thanks. 

Tuan Hadjee then began to sing 
a certain tune, which was musical, 
lively and pleasing, and used only 
on similar occasions, At the close, he 
was accompanied by all the guests. 

This being finished, supper was 
brought in. The bride and bride- 
groom eat out of the samedish for 
the first time ; and the rest of the 

company 
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company as they could, three or four 
together. 

After supper, it growing dark, 
the bride and bridegroom were con- 
veyed to their apartments, which 
were richly hung with palempores. 
One or two bamboos of water were 
brought to.them, and they were left 
for that night, and for seven days, 
during which time the bride and 
bridegrovin are never seen in public. 
Water was carried to them night and 
morning, to wash, and victuals daily, 
in profusion, They were visited, 
but were not seen out in public 
during this time. 

When the rajah Tomba left Dun- 
gally, his son remained behind; but 
when [ left the place, he talked of 
going home, though without his 
wife. 

I was-once present at a marriage 
at Tuan Hadjee’s house, which he 
had given ap to a young couple, and 
where they kept their apartment 
four days. 

I never saw the Malays kiss each 
other, or their childrea, but they 
would-smile upon them. The pa- 
rents, however, often played with 
their children when young, 

When.a ehief. or rajah dies, the 
body is conveyed immediately to the 
longar, or great house of public bu- 
siness, and on its way the people 
sing and throw stones before it, car- 
rying at the same time all their in- 
struments of war; andevery person 
possessed of a palempore, which is 
a covering of a bed, like our cover- 
lids, hangs it round the longar, so 
as to cover it completely. ‘They also 
make fans of white cloth, at the 
dead man’s expence. Four girls sit 
on one side of the corpse, and four 
on the other, for the space of two 
days and one night. Two lamps 
aye kept burning near the corpse: 
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By this time the corpse becomes 
offensive, and is therefore put into a 
coffin, which it is generally the cus- 
tom for the rajahs to furnish them- 
selves with in their life-time. If not, 
a canoe is made use of, in which, — 
after cutting off both ends, the body 
is placed. : 

When the corpse is removed from 
the longar, it is accompanied by all 
the war-men and warriors of the 
place; who, carrying their spears, 
guns, and all their war instruments, 
and going before the corpse, make 
a sham fight, brandishing their spears 
in the air, to keep off Satan or the 
devil. 

The coffin is elegantly covered 
with white cloth, with a frame made 
of bamboo, the size of atent; and 
when it arrives at the grave, which 
is generally about four feet deep, it 
is immediately placed init. The head 
priest then sits down by the side of 
the graye, the priest next in rank to 
him, standing at his left hand, and — 
the next to that priest on fos left _ 
hand; the three next in hand stand 
behind these three ; and then three © 
behind them ; and so onin rotation, 
The priests all say their prayers at 
the same time, shaking their heads, 
and crying, ‘** Oh Hela la! Hela 
“la!” that is, Oh my God! my 
God! 7 

This ceremony lasts for about half — 
an hour, the tone of their voices — 
growing lower and lower, and the 
shaking of their heads faster and — 
faster, and all at the same time, and — 
in thesame direction, until they make - 
a full stop. " 

All now leave the grave, and the 
four or five men who dugit, fill it— 
up, and keep watch there for that 
night, having a fire close to thé 
grave. In the morning a house is” 
erected, contiguous to this spot, 

wherein 
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wherein the widow of the deceased 
stays one month, or one moon: they 
also inclose a space round the grave, 
and erect a shed over it. The wi- 
_ dow is accompanied by all the young 
women of her own kindred, and 
_ those of the deceased. Some of 
_ them stay with her all the time. 
' It is also a general rule with this 
, nation, after the chief has been dead 
F one month, and the widow is about 
to leave the house near the grave, to 
assessor a woman or girl, that is, to 
kill her in a most barbarous manner, 
Two young chiefs begin the business, 
_ by plunging their spears into the 
victim, and their example is imme- 
_ diately followed up by a number of 
other chiefs, who accompanying 
their vehemence with the war shout, 
_ cover the body with wounds. They 
- at length cut off her head in honour 
_ of the rajah, and present it to his 
successor. The victim meets her 
‘fate with firmness, it being deemed 
_ an honour to die on account of the 


; ners and Customs, Diversions, 
&c. &c. 
_ Circumcision is common among 
the Malays. The males are circum- 
cised at about fifteen, or one year 
before they are cassered. 
; All the young men and women 
wre cassered. ‘This is done by filing 
eir teeth, and blackening them, 
yhich is reckoned an ornament, I 
“Was once present at Dungally, when 
he rajah’s daughter was cassered. 
le gave a feast on the occasion, 
vhich consisted of fish, boiled rice, 
i sweetmeats, the last of which 
delicious. Wishing to partake 
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He told me to be silent, and I took 
the hint. 

When the rajah and his heads had 
finished eating, [drew near to them, 


‘and shewed myself to the old man, 


who immediately halleced to me by 
my name, ‘* Steersman, merri de 
‘6 cini;” thatis, ‘* come here.’’? He 
at the same time took up one of the 
cases of the dishes, and ail the sweet- 
meats out of his own dish, and out 
of the rest that were near him; and 
putting the contents of them into 
one dish, presented it to me. I car- 
ried the present to my own house, 
and divided it amongst my people, 
It was a treat indeed, and gave us a 


hearty meal. I afterwards contrived 


to be near at hand at these little 
feasts, and by that means we fared 
better than in common. 

Their greatest feasts were their 
harvest feasts. They bring a large 
timber tree full of branches, with 
the leaves stripped off, into the mid- 
dle of the town, and there stick it 
into the ground, with the ends of 
the branches cut off. ‘They then 
procure limbs from the cocoa-nut 
or sage trees, and slitting them, tie 
one end of a limb on one bough, and 
the other end on another, so that the 
leaves of the cocoa-nut may hang 
down. In this manner they garnish 
the whole tree. They then boil rice, 
which they put into leaflets of the 
cocoa-nut tree, and tie one of these 
baskets to every leaflet. 

In the afternoon, when the tree 
is thus decorated, every person in 
the town provides a good dish of 
rice, and fish, or fowls, &e. for the 
feast. Abougsunset the Malays ben | 
gin to assemble, and dance round 
the tree. The old people form the 
first or outer circle, while the men 
of war and their wives are in an in- 

ner 
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ner circle; and again, within them, 
all the young men and girls. In this 
manner they dance till about twelve 
o’clock, when they take their sup- 


pers on the ground where they had _ 


danced, the place being illuminated 
by a large fire, and if itisnot windy, 
also by copper or brass lamps.— 
After supper they return to dancing 
for a short time, and soon after, all 
hands fall to stripping the tree of the 
rice; and when the scramble is over, 
which is the principal part of the di- 
version, the feast is finished. 

At the Dungally feasts I ‘got a 
very good share; but at the harvest 
feast af Travalla, where I saw them 
dress up a tree with Indian corn in 
the same manner as they employed 
the rice at Dungally, they gave us 
nothing. 

When the rajah is ill, or going a 
journey, he sends to the priest fora 
bill of health; this is drawn on a 
bit of paper, about eight inches 
square, for which he receives a 
handsome present. It isnot granted 
for.a longer time than six months, 
and when presented to the rajah, it 
is closed up, and not opened until 
the time is expired.. If he have any 
inclination for another bill of health, 
it is granted for six months more. 

The Malays set a great value on 
all coined money. ‘They keep it in 
store, and do not part with it, even 
when they want to purchase every 
thing, Their chief trade is for gold 
dust and barter.-—The children, 
where it can be afforded, wear dol- 
lars strung round their necks, with 
holes through them. 

A man possessed of a swivel or 
great gun, is reckoned a great man, 
and is much valued and respected. 
When he returns from a voyage, he 
gakes it to his house, and is so care- 
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ful of it that he frequently places it 
in his bedchamber. : 

The natives, when they buy cloth, 
measure it by the fathom, which is 
done by their arms stretched out, — 
and measuring from finger to finger. 
I have often observed their hands as 
far behind them as possible, in order 
to make a longer fathom. 

The Malays manufacture very 
good and strong cloth with ariged 
colours. ‘Their cotton is remarkably 
fine and well picked, and they clear 
it by a kind of jenny. ‘They under- 
stand the art of dying, and are very 
fond of gaudy colours. 

Their proas are from about five 
to thirty tons in size, are sharp at 
both ends, and much resemble our 
whale-boats, At the after part of 
the proa, they build a kind of house 
or cabin. They use wooden anchors, 
which are Jarge and strong. Their 
cables are made of braided rattan, 
which are strong, but not very pli- 
able. Their sails are peculiarly light 
and strong, and made from the skin 
of a certain leaf, which is cured in 
the sun. knotted together, and wo- 
ven. The rope for the sail is made _ 
from the bark of a tree, and is pli- 
able and strong, but not equal to 
what the sails are made of. The 
proas are constructed for rowing as 
well as sailing; are used for fishing, 
trading, carrying provisions, or for 
privateering, and are fitted-out and 
managed accordingly. The proabe- 
longs to thecaptain, and, if a mer- 
chantman, is managed with about 
twelve hands, which consist of the 
captain, who is called an accorder 3 
the mate, jere mode ; the boatswain, 
Jere bottoo ; and nine sailors, owrarz. 
The men have no wages, bring their 
own provisions, and divide their 


earnings. “ 
Ths 


The proas are strong, and neatly 
built, with a keel, ribs, and boards. 
The boards are made with great 
Jabour, by working down a tree 
into two planks, to the size of a 
board of two inches thick. They 
have plenty of gum, of which they 
make what they call dama, to pay 
the seams of their proas with instead 

of pitch, 
| __. The canoes are navigated by three 
~ or four hands, and sometimes up to 
| twenty. They differ in size, are 
_ long and narrow, and have out-rig- 
gers, which are cross bars, at right 
_ angles with the canoes, and then by 
_ bars parallel with the canoe, so as to 
keep it stiff, and prevent it from 
oversetting. 
_ The Malays reckon time by the 
_ moons, and twelve moons make a 
¥ year: they distinguish morning, 
Y mid-day, and night, but do not 
| count time by the hours as we do: 
the time of ine day they describe by 
- the height of the sun. 

I keptaregular account of the time 
of ourcaptivity, by means of notches 
_ onastick.for sixteen months: then I 
obtained from my good friend, the 
| old priest, a black lead pencil, and 
_ abit of their paper, which served 
| me to keep time with, until I was 

_ unfortunately overset in the canoe, 

when I lost diary and pencil. Re- 
_ membering, however, the time and 
_ the day, I again kept my reckoning 
by notches; and when I arrived at 
Macassai, (as stated before), I was 
but one day short in my reckoning, 
_ from the time of my losing my ship, 
to the day of my deliverance, which 
was two years and five months. 
‘Their sabbath on the Friday, served 
‘asa good check on my reckoning, 
_ The diversions of the Mays are 
| cock-fighting, foot-ball, cards, dice, 
| and draughts. My men often played 
VY) Vor. XLVII, 
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at cards with the natives, but their 
games are unlike ours. 

It is a general rule every after. 
noon to fight cocks, at which the 
men of the whole town collect. 
They have a convenient pit made 
for the purpose, and perfectly ua- 
derstand the business. They cut off 
the spurs of the cocks, and tie a 
steel spur or gaff to the bottom of 
the foot, in such a manner that they 
stand firm and strong: they only 
put it on one foot, which is com. 
monly the right. After this sport 
is over, which usually lasts until 
sun-set, every man returns to his 
house to supper; after which he 
goes to the longar, or large house, 
where they execute their public bu- 
siness ; and here they spend half the 
night in gambling, either at dice or 
at cards. 

During this time the women are 
employed in spinning cotton, which 
is in great plenty and very fine in 
many parts. 

The Malays ride on horseback, 
and their saddles are made of cloth, 
stuffed with cotton, like our pillions. 
They ride fast, but never make use 
of horses in batile. 

They tether or confine their horses 
with a rope of several fathoms: one 
end of this, with a running noose, 
is put round the neck, and the other 
staked to the ground. These ani- 
mals have soon the sagacity to dis- 
entangle themselves from the rope, 
whenever the noose hurts them. 
When horses get loose, the Malays 
catch them with some address, by 
putting a noose on the engl of a pole, 
and slipping it over the animals’ 
heads. ‘The breed is small and ace 


tive, but not fleshy. The natives, 


however, eat them. 
They hunt deer with dogs, some« 
times on horseback, and sometimes 
oR. on 
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on foot ; they go out in parties, and 
the men, stationing themselves, 
strike at the deer as they pass, or 
shoot at them with guns. 


Menners, Customs, and Character of 
the Natives of Brasil. (From the 
same. ) 


The entrance of the harbour of 
Rio de Janeiro, is narrow for about 
a quarter of a mile; it thence wi- 
dens into a secure bason, which at 
the town is five miles in breadth, 
and extends inland beyond the reach 
of the eye; several fruitful islets 
are scattered on each side, which, 
covered with loaded orange trees, 
almost realize the fiction of the gar- 
dens of the Hesperides. 

The shores which surround the 
harbour are vastly mountainous, 
forming abrupt and craggy preci- 
pices, of the most wild and extraor- 
dinary shapes; Nature scems to 
havé sported in the formation of 
this her last work, and to have com. 
bined all the fanciful forms, which 
she scattered more sparingly over 
the old continent. The entrance of 
the harbour is pointed ont by a 
towering cliff, on the south side ris- 
ing perpendicularly from the sea ; 
while at the head of the port, the 
mountains rise into higher eleva- 
tions, and present forms more stri- 
kingly singular ; 


Rocks rich with gems, and mountains big 
with mines, 

Whence many a bursting stream aurife- 
rous plays, 


are here seen, now faintly peeping 

from behind the intervening clouds, 

and now presenting their dark blue 

summit above the ‘flaky vapours 

@hat roll along their sides. 
1 


\ 


ia 
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These mountains consist entirely 
of granite, forming an adamantine 
barrier to the waters of the Ocean ; 
they are clothed, in every part where 
the least soil can remain, with trees 
and shrubs of various kinds; and 
even to the naked rock vegetables 
are seen to adhere, which appear 
to derive their nourishment from 
the moisture of the air alone ; here 
are many picturesque vallies, nar- 
row, but winding along the base of 
the mountains, from the shores of 
the harbour, to some distance in- 
Jand. These glens are super-emi- 
nently fruitful, from the combined 
causes of superior heat and mois- 
ture ; the first proceeding from the 
reflected heat of the sun, confined 
in a narrow space, and the latter 
produced by the condensation of 
the vapours attracted by that heat, 
or driven by the winds against the 
mountains’ sides. ‘Fhe numerous 
little coves at the entrance of these 
glens are bordered with beaches of 
the finest sand, where fishermen 
have erected their dwellings, and 
which, viewing them from without, 
have all the apparent neatness of 
our best English villages ; but, too 
soon we find, on entering them, that 
this is the mere effect of white-wash, 
and that within they are the habi- 
tations of sloth and nastiness. ‘The ~ 
town of St. Sebastian is built entire- 
ly of granite, which appears to be 
the only stone found here, except a 
species of black and white marble, 
I'rom the bay the appearance of the 
town is not inelegant, but the de- 
ception vanishes on a nearer ap- 
proach ; the streets, though straight 
and regular, are narrow and dirty, 
the projecting balconies sometimes: 
nearly meeting each other; the 
houses are commonly two stories 
high, independent of the ground 

floors, 
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floors, which are occupied as shops 
or cellars ; they are dirty, hot, and 
inconvenient; the stair-cases are 
perpendicular, and without any 
light; and in the arrangement of 
the rooms no regard is paid, either 
to a free circulation of air, or to the 
beauty of prospect. The furniture 
of the houses, though costly, dis- 
gusts the eye used to elegant plain- 
ness, by its clumsiness and tawdry 
decorations; while the spider 
_ weaves her web, and pursues her 
sanguinary trade in uninterrupted 
Security, upon the walls and ceil- 
ing. In the houses of the rich the 


windows are glazed, which only .« 


serves to increase the reflected power 
of the sun, and render them intole- 
rably hot; but the generality of 

_ houses are furnished with shutters of 
close lattice-work, behind which the 
women assemble in the evening ; 
and, while their own persons are 
concealed, enjoy the passing breeze, 
which is not, however, always very 
aromatic. In the English settle; 
ments, within the tropics, art is ex- 
_hausted to correct or mitigate the 
_ ardour of the climate, and to render 
a4 burning atmosphere not only sup- 
portable, but pleasant, to a north- 
‘ern constitution. In the Brasils, 
the defects of climate are increased 
_ by the slothful and dirty customs of 
the inhabitants, the cause of this 
difference is to be ascribed te the cli- 
“tates of the mother countries: the 
elimate of Portugal approaching to 

' that of Brasil, the Europeans who 
emigrate hither, feel little inconve- 
‘Rience from the change. In our 
tropical settlements, the climate of 
their old differing so much. from 
that of their new residence; the emi- 
‘grants leave no means unemployed 
to mitigate the fervour of the sun, 
| whose ardent blaze is found to de- 
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range the nervous system, enervate 
the body, and render the mind a 
prey to listlessness and inanity. 
‘Thereare eighteen parish churches, 
four monasteries, and three convents, 
in the town of St. Sebastian, besides 
several smaller religious buildings on 
the islands, aud in the suburbs. 
Upon these edifices no éxpence is 
spared to attraét the imagination of 
the weak and ignorant, by a profa- 
sion of gilding, and other tawdry 
decorations, » The Hospital de Mi- 
serecordie is also a religious insti- 
tution, which receives patients of 
every denomination, and is princi. 
pally supported by private benefac- 
tions. ‘To these may be added a 
penitentiary-house, where the in- 
continent fair are secluded from the 
world, to weep for and atone their 
faults in solitude and silence; hi- 
ther jealous husbands, or cross pa- 
rents, send their too amorous wives 
and daughters, and, doubtless, often 
upon no better foundation than 
‘¢ trifles light as air.”’ The admission 
to the nunneries is expensive, and I 
have heard a fond mother regret her 
want of fortune, only because it 
prevented her dedicating some of 
her beloved daughters to God. The 
clergy possess immense property in 
land, houses, and specie. When it 
was proposed to Jay an impost of 
10 per cent. upon the income of 
the church, the Benedictine monks 
offered to commute their part of the 
tax, by paying 40,000 crowns an- 
nually. Their pious desire for the 
conversion of heretics still glows 
with all the ardour of bigotry, and 
the recantation of one protestant is 
considered of more value than the 
conversion of 100 pagans ; as in hea- 
ven there is more joy over one sin- 
ner that repenteth, than over ninety 
and nine just persons. An unfor- 
SB. 2 tunate: 
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tunate foreigner of this persuasion, 
who, by sickness or other causes, 
is obliged to remain here, after his 
ship sails, is continually plagued by 
the impertinent intrusion of a do- 
zen of these pious fathers, who, if 
he can find no means of leaving the 
country, in general tire his pa- 
tience out in a few months, sad, for 


quietness sake, he consents to be. 


saved according to their receipt *. 

No foreigner is allowed to reside 
here, unless he subsists by some me- 
chanical trade, or is in the service of 
the state; and, if it appear that 
any idlers are inclined to remain in 
the colony by stealth, after suffi- 
cient warning and opportunities to 
get away} they are. arrested and 
confined on Cobras Island, and 
either put on board their own coun- 
try ships, that may touch here, or 
sent to Lisbon as prisoners. 

Besides the religious buildings, 
the other public edifices are, the 
viceroy’s palace, which forms one 
side of a flagged square, fronting 
the landing-place : contiguous to 
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this, and nearly adjoining each 
other, are the opera-house, the royal 
stables, the prison +, and the mint. 
The opera-house, which holds about 
600 persons, is open on Thursdays, 
Sundays, and most holidays; the 
pieces performed are, indifferently, 
tragedies, comedies, or operas, with 
interludes and after-pieces: the, 
dialogue is in Portuguese, but the 
words and music of the songs are 
Italian. The house is wretchedly 
fitted up, the scenes miserably 
daubed, and, where foliage is re- 
quired, branches of real trees are 
introduced, so that while the artifi- 
cial scenery wears the gay livery of 
summer, the natural sometimes pre- 
sents the appearance of autumnal 
decay. The viceroy is expected, by 
the populace, to shew himself at 
the theatre every night: on his en- 
tering the house, the audience rise, 
turn their faces towards his box, 
and again, sit down. In private 
companies, no person sits while he 
stands, unless at his request ; thus, 
unsocial formality is the price that 

greatness 


* In the library of the Autonian monks, we were shewn an English book, present- 
ed by Thomas Muir, with the following lines in a blank leaf :— 


Bibliotheee 
Ordinis, Sancti Antoni fratrum 
Observantiz suz 
Thomas Muir, de Hunters-hill, 
Gente scholus, aniina orbis ferrarum civis 
Obtulit. 
O scholia! 6 longum felix, longumque superba 
Ante alias patria, Heroum sanctissima tellus 
Dives opum fecunda viris, ltissima campis, 
(Erumnus memorare tuas summarnque malorem uberibus: 
Quis queat, et dictis, nostra equare dolores 
Et turpes ignominias, et barbara jussa 
Et nos patriz fines, et dulcia linquimus arva, 
Et cras ingens iterabimur equor. 
Civitate Sancti Sebastiant, 23 Jultt, 1794. 
4 In passing the prison, strangers are disgusted with the sight of half-starved and 
naked prisoners, with iron chains, extending from their necks to the prison-door, 
sufficiently long to admit their coming te th¢ feot-path of the strect, for the purposg 


of begging. 
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greatness every where pays for vul- 
‘gar admiration. The town is sup- 
plied with water from a hill, by a 
lofty aqueduct, of two tier of brick 
arches, built in a light and not ine- 
Jegant style. ‘The public garden, 
_ which contains between three and 
four acres of ground, is situated on 
the sea-side; the walks run in 
straight lines, and are shaded by 
_ Mangoe trees, whose foliage is ex- 
tremely Juxuriant, and by its dark 
hue peculiar y calculated to refresh 
_the eye, pained by the constant 
glare of the sun. At the extremity 
_of the garden next the beach, is a 
flagged terrace, and a room hung 
with views of the country, and 
_ other curiosities ; a fountain which 
throws up a jet d’eau waters the 
garden, and cools the air. In the 
winter, the garden is entirely de- 
Serted ; the ladies then keep con- 
Stantly intheir houses, and the men, 
wanting that first inducement, the 
eharms of female society, feel no 
inclination for a barren promenade; 
but, following the example of the 
- fair sex, pass their time in listless in- 
_ dolence, and, like the swallow, re- 
main in a state of torpidity till the 
return of spring. 
Those gradations of fortune, 
_ which exist in, and, indeed, appear 
to be the necessary consequences 
of, a well-regulated society, are not 
_ to be found in the Brasils ;_ the only 
distinction is the rich and poor ; the 
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former are proud, though ignorant, 
and ostentatious, though avaricious; 
and the superabundance of all the 
mere necessaries of life alone pre- 
vents the latter from being indigent 
beggars. Those who can acquire 
half a doxen slaves, live in idleness 
upon the wages of their labour, and 
stroll the streets in all the solemnity 
of self-importance. In their gene- 
ral expences the rich are penurious, 
and the marriage of their children 
alone seems to thaw their frozen 
generosity ; on these occasions they 
run into the contrary extreme, and 
ridiculous extravagance becomes the 
order of the day. I have seena 
bridal chemise, the needle-work of 
which had cost fifty pounds, and the 
rest of the marriage paraphernalia 
was in the same proportion of ex- 
pence. Their entertainments are 
profuse in proportion as they are 
rare, but seldom possess any title to 
elegance, and sometimes want even 
common cleanliness to recommend 
them to an English appetite *. The 
carriages in use among the rich, are 
cabriolets, drawn by mules, and 
chairs curtained round, in which 
they are carried through the streets 
by negro slaves, the latter are also 
female conveyances. Gaming, the 
peculiar vice of idleness, is preva- 
lent among the men. Pharaoh is 
their favourite game, and the fickle 
goddess is here pursued with as much 
avidity as at Brook’s ar Almack’s ; 

3K 3 it 


* In describing the manners of the Brasilians, it will, I trust, be recollected, 
that I speak generally : divested, as I hope I am, of national prejudice. I suppose 
the existence of an universal standard of social manners, which, though very far 
from being arrived at by any nation in the world, is more nearly approached by 
Some than by others, and is, perhaps, already reached by a few more happy ind- 
Viduals of every nation. Among the Brasilians, though the general mass stand 


; 
very low upon the scale of refinement, the proportion of these superior minds, is, 
| perhaps, equal to what any other country can boast: and I am happy to bear 
| testimony, that at Rio de Janeiro, refined hospitality, elegant taste, and politeness, 
i; devoid of formality, are the conspicuous characteristics of several individuals. 

u 


i 
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it is but justice to the Brasilian la- 
dies to say, that they bear no part 
in this destructive vice, but whether 
from want of inclination, or from 
restraint, | cannot take upon me to 
say. 
The manners of the Brasilians are, 
however, gradually converging to- 
wards that liberal system, which ap- 
pears to be continually gaining 
ground throughout the world, and 
which will probably be one day 
universally established, in exact pro- 
portion to the peculiar physical and 
moral attributes of man, in the cli- 
mate he inhabits, The usual dress 
of both sexes is adopted from the 
French ; swords and cocked hats 
are entirely out of fashion, and 
cloaks are now only worn by the 
vulgar. The men who have had 
any intercourse with the English, 
adopt their customs, even to minute- 
ness ; hence, cropped heads, round 
hats, and half boots, have ceased to 
be considered a foreign costume ; 
the women wear their wastes 
very Short, their bosoms much ex- 
posed, and their head-dresses and 
naked arms, covered with a profu- 
sion of sparkling stones, * which are 
of little value here; the ladies, how- 
ever, as well as the men, seem to 
prefer attiring themselves a-Ju-mode 
d’ Angleterre, when it is in their 
power, An English milliner, who 
stopped here on her way to India, 
performed greater metamorphoses 


* Topazes, aqua marinas, amethysts, and chrysolytes, &c. 

+ The amorous precepts of this author, are well followed by the Rio ladies, 
If snowy white your neck, you still should wear 
That, and the shoulder of the left arm, bare ; 


Such sights ne’er fail to fire my 


And make ime pant to kiss the naked part. 


_ But they should recollect, that this voluptuous author addressed himself to Ita- 
lian women,, and that the “ Parian marble,” to whigh their skins were compared, 
is by no means applicable to Brasilian complexions. 
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on the external form of some young 
ladies, than can be equalled in pages 
of Ovid +. The features of’the fe. 
males can, in no instance that I saw, 
claim the title of beautiful, and even 
very few deserve the epithet of 
pretty : however, their black eyes, 
large, full, and sparkling, give a de- 
gree of brilliancy to their dark coms 
plexions, and throw some expression 
into their countenances ; but it is 
too generally the mere expression 
of animal vivacity, untempered by — 
the soft chastising power of tender 
sensibility. Their eye-brows are 
finely arched ; their eye-lashes long — 
and silken; their hair is long, 
black, and coarsely luxuriant ; and, 
if we may judge from the frequent 
application of the fingers, is not 
always without inhabitants. In _ 
their persons they are unacquainted — 
with that delicate propre(é, from 
which our countrywomen derive 
so large a portion of their power 
over the other sex, and for which 
they are conspicuous over all the 
nations’ of Europe. Among other 
habits of the Brasilian ladies, which, 
separately considered, are, perhaps, 
trifling, but, when combined, form a~ 
powerful opposition to the empire 
of female charms, is that of conti- 
nually spitting, without regard ei-— 
ther to manner, time, or place. 
The young ladies, who are edugated 
in the convents, are permitted to 
converse, even with strangers, at the 
gate, 


am/’rous heart, 


Art of Love, translated by Congreve. 
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gate, and often shewed their par- 
tiality for our countrymen, by 
the interchange of pocket handker- 
chiefs and other trifles. There is 
‘something so interesting in the 
silvery tones of a secluded damsel, 
when two rows of iron bars inter- 
yvene to prevent a near approach, 
something so Pyramus and Thisbe* 
like, that the heart of a true-born 
Englishman cannot fail being capti- 
vated. ‘‘’Tis distance lends en- 
chantment to the view,” and while 
he repeats the swelling names of 
Magdelina, Antonia, or Seraphina, 
he deprecates the difficult bar- 
rier, that precludes him from im- 
printing the impassioned kiss on the 
hand of the sweetly pensive recluse. 
For the encouragement of my ena- 
moured countrymen, who might 
otherwise give way to despondency, 
and pine in hopeless love, I can- 
not help informing them, that the 
iron bars of the convents are not 
quite so hard as adamant, nor the 
walls so high as to render escalade 
impracticable ; and that the watchful 
eye of the dragon, who guards the 
_ Hesperian fruit, has more than once 
been eluded by British ingenuity, 
or lulled to sleep by Brasilian gold. 
The custom of dropping bouquets 
upon the heads of passengers, as 
_ signals to assignation, is no longer 
to he found at Rio, and as we have 
no reason to doubt the veracity of 
the gentlemen, + who were thus fa- 
youred, we ought not to pass over 

__ this alteration in the manners of the 
Brasilian women, without endea- 
youring to account forit. Former 
travellers have always complained 
@ the difficulty they found in even 
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getting a transient view of wa- 
men of condition ; this is, however, 
far from being the case at present = 
indeed, we generally found the man- 
ners of the ladies, (particularly the 
unmarried ones, ) approaching nearer 
to the easy familiarity of the Eng- 
lish, than to the prudish reserve 
which is said to be the exterior 
characteristic of Portuguese females, 
As the manners of a people im- 
prove, jealous restraints give way 
to delicate attentions towards the 
females: men begin to place con- 
fidence in women; and the latter, 
feeling their own importance, soon 
acquire that proper pride which is 
the great support of female virtue 5 
and enjoying the liberty of doing as 
they choose, they think onty of doing 
as they ought: thus secret assignations 
become less necessary, as jealousy 
and scandal cease to fetter the su~ 
cial intercourse of the sexes; for 
experience proves the truth of the 
remark, that virtue will ever be dis- 
pleasing, when she exhibits herself 
only in the disgaise of harshness, 
caprice, or some other repulsive 
quality. 

In music and singing, the Brasi- 
lians of both sexes may be said to 
excel. These are arts peculiarly 
congenial to luxurious climates, for 
there the wants of man being sup. 
plied by nature almost spontaneous~ 
ly, he has leisure to cultivate the 
softimpressions which the surround. 
ing scenery creates, and by observ- 
ing the harmonies of nature, he be« 
comes a poet and musician, Dan- ~ 
cing is a very favourite amusement, 
in which the ladies perform with ex- 
traordinary grace ; besides nationat 

3K4 and 


* Here Pyramus, there gentle ‘Thisby strove, 
To catch each other’s breath, the balmy breeze of love. 
+ See Captain Cook’s Voyage. 
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and English country dances, the 
native dance of the Indians is some- 
times performed, the figures and 
motions of which are very little 
superior, in point of delicacy, to 
those of the Otaheitean timoradee. 

The estimated proportion of the 
sexes at Rio, is eleven women to 
two men; this may be attributed to 
physicial as well as moral causes, 
for it is a demonstrable fact, that in 
‘warm climates more females are born 
than males;* and secondly, the 
females leading a life of seclusion 
and temperance, and employed only 
in domestic offices, are entirely free 
from the dangers, and but little sub- 
ject to the diseases which destroy 
the other sex. While the men are 
occupied in the hazardous pursuit of 
honour or of fortune in distant 
countries, from whence they are 
often doomed never to return, the 
women are born and die without 
ever quitting their paternal roof. 

In the females of Brasil, as well 
as of other countries in the torrid 
zone, there is no resting time be- 
tween the periods of perfection and 
decline ; like the delicate fruits of 
the soil, the genial warmth of the 
sun forces them to a premature 
ripeness, and after a momentary 
bloom, sinks them towards decay : at 
fourteen they become mothers, at 
sixteen the blossoms of their beauty 
are full blown, and at twenty they 
are withered like the faded rose in 
autumn. Thus the lives of three of 
these daughters of the sun, are 
scarce equal to that of one Euro- 
pean ; among the former, the period 
of their bodily perfections far pre- 
cedes that of their mental ones, 


* Speculative writers have either doubted or denied this assumption, but the ob- 
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in the latter they accompany each 
other handin hand. ‘These princi- 
ples, doubtless, influenced the wise 
law-givers of the east in their per- 
mmission of polygamy ; for, in the 
torid zone, should a man be circum- 
scribed to one wife, he must pass 
nearly two thirds of his days united 
toa disgusting mummy, useless to 
society, else the depravity of human 
nature, joined to the irritation of 
unsatisfied passions, would lead him 
to get rid of the incumbrance by 
clandestine means. This confinement 
to a singe wife, in the European 
settlements of Asia and America, is 
one of the principal causes of the 
unbounded licentiousness in the 
men, and the spirit of intrigue in 
the women. In the Brasils, the 
licentious intercourse of the sexes 
perhaps equals what we are told 
prevailed in the most degenerate 
period of imperial Rome. The pri- 
minary cause of this general cor- 
ruption of manners, must be re- 
ferred to climate, which acts forcibly 
in giving strength to the physical 
properties of love. In proportion 
as the passion for enjoyment is ex- 
cited, the fear of losing the object 
which confers it is increased, and 
hence proceeds the constitutional 
jealousy of men in warm climates. 
Inthe Brasils, the moment a girl is 
betrothec, she becomes subject to 
all the restraints imposed by this 
rankling passion; and should the 
absence of her intended husband be _ 
unavoidable, previous to the nuptial 
ceremony, he often causes her to be 
immured within the walls of a con- 
vent till his return. By such suspi-- 
cions, he too often creates the evil 

he 


servation of those who have resided many years in Asia, fully agthorize our stating 


it as a “ fact capable of demonstration,” 
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he complains of, and then punishes 

the crime he has provoked ; and 

while he thus becomes the arbiter 

of his own fate, he accuses nature of 
' causing all his sufferings. Unmarried 
females, being allowed much grea- 
ter liberties than wives, are by no 
means anxious to be married, and 
consequently neglect all those mi- 
nute delicacies, in their common in- 
tercourse with the other sex, which 
form the basis of mutual love, con- 
sidered as a refined passion. But 
the climate operating upon the fair 
sex more forcibly, in proportion to 
their superior delicacy of organiza- 


_ tion, enervates the system and in- 


| . 


duces a kind of restless indolence, 
_to which is attached a boundless de- 
sire for yariety, when it can be 
» procured without much exertion ; 
hence, while the mind is lulled into 
_ inactivity, and the eye of prudence 
sleeps, the bosom is, ‘‘ tremblingly 
alive,” to the soft sensations of love, 
and the bulwarks of female inno- 
cence lie exposed and defenceless 


_ tothe attacks of the watchful se- 


ducer, ‘The public opinion is not, 


_ however, so depraved as to sanction 


"this laxity of morals, and hence 


_ pregnancy is too often concealed 
_ by procuring abortion, which re- 
_ peated, perhaps,several times, assists 
_in bringing on a premature old age, 
and sinks the victim to the grave, 
loaded with guilt and disease. 


Quod neque in Armenies tigres secere 
, latebris 
Perdere nec foetus ausa Leena suos. 
At tenere faciunt, sed non impane 
: puelle 
Swépe, suos utero que necat, ipsa 
pert. 
Ovid, Amor, 1. 2, 
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The punishment of adultery is 
transportation of both the offenders, 
to different places on the coast of 
Africa; but’ the injured husband 
may revenge himself by the instant 
death of both parties, if he finds 
them, ‘ nudus cum nuda, solus 
cum sola.” 

The city of St. Sebastian, from 
being surrounded by hills, which 
prevent the free circulation of air, 
is more unhealthy than the other 
settlements on the coast; and the 
dirty customs of the inhabitants 
tend to increase the defects of situa. 
tion. The diseases most prevalent 
are fevers, dysentery, and hydro- 
cele. Fevers, if not entirely gene- 
rated, are undoubtedly multiplied, 
by the noxious effluvia arising from 
the unremoved filth in the streets ; 
for here the windows give a nightly 


exit, to all the vile accumulation of 


the day.* Dysenteries may pro- 
bably proceed from their method of 
living, or their common kinds of 
food, of which fish, fruit, and sweet- 
meats form the principal articles. 
The chief animal food of the lower 
class is salted pork, not half cured, 
or jerked beef, both brought from 
Rio Grande; and their beverage is 
a deleterious and ardent spirit, 
which, from its cheapness, comes 
within the reach of their scanty 
finances. The causes of the hydro- 
cele, which often renders those 
afilicted with it the most pitiable 
objects, may, perhaps, with equal 
reason, be traced to themselves; for 
by the continual use of tepid baths, 
they increase the naturally great 
relaxation, which pervades the sys- 
tem in ‘a warm climate. In our 
English ,settlements, where cold 

bathing 


* Foran exact description of St. Sebastian’s in this respect, we beg leave to refer 
our readers to Mrs. Winifred Jenkins, and shall only remark, that whoever walks 
| under the windows at ten o’clock at night, will probably haye oceasion to cry, 


* Lord have mercy upon me!’ 
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bathing is daily practised, such a 
disease is almost unknown.* During 
the winter, the thermometer seldom 
rises above 74°, and sometimes falls 
to 65°. At this season heavy dews 
descend during the night, and the 
mornings are enveloped in thick 
fogs, but soon 


The potent sun 
Melts into limpid air the high raised 
clouds, 
And morning fogs, that hovered round 
the hills, 
Tn party colour’d bands, 


leaving the atmosphere pure and 
serene. ‘lhe Jand and sea breezes 
are tolerably regular: the former 
commences towards morning, and is 
commonly very light. ‘The sea 
breeze may be seen curling the sur- 
face of the ocean at noon, but it sel- 
dom reaches the town before two 
o’clock : it is generally moderate, 
cool, and refreshing. 

The Creoles, at this season, seem 
to feel all the effects of rigorous cold; 
while we were melting in the lightest 
clothing, they muffled themselves up 
in their cloaks, and sat shivering, 
with their doors and windows closed. 
The rainy season commences in 
August; and for six weeks or two 
months a continual torrent pours 
down, with a close and suffocating 
atmosphere. To the rains succeed 
the dry and parching months of 
November and December, when the 
Creoles are again re-animated : and, 
awakened by the ardent blaze of the 
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sun, from the lethargic torpidity of 
winter, renew their occupations or 
amusements. 


Some Account of the late Thomas Per- 
cival, of Manchester, M.D. F.R. S. 
by Doctor Magee, of T.C. Dub- 
lin. 


Thomas Percival was born at 
Warrington, September the 29th, 
N.S. 1740. His parents, Joseph 
and Margaret Percival, both highly 
respectable in their conduct, en- 
dowments, and descent, having died 
at the same time, + he was placed, at 
the age of four years, under the pro. 
tection of his uncle, Dr. Thomas 
Percival, a physician of learning and 
consideration, resident in Warring. 
ton. But being deprived likewise 
of his parental guidance at the age 
of ten, the sole care of him thence- 
forward devolved upon his eldest 
sister, from whose kind, assiduous, 
and judicious attentions, he conti- 
nued to experience most of the bene- 
fits of parental superintendance, and 
whom he never after ceased to re, 
gard with the strongest sentiments 
of gratitude, and a tenderness ap- 
proaching to filial veneration. 

His education commenced at a 
private schoo] in the neighbourhood 
of Warrington. From this, in his 
13th year, he was transferred to 
the free grammar-school of that 
town; in which he gave such strik- 
ing promise of industry and talent, 

as 


+ I know of but two other parts of the world where this disease is greatly pre- 
valent: at Cochin, on the coast of Malabar, and in the island of Barbadoes. 4 
+ It is a singular and melancholy fact, that the dissolution of the wife was pre- 

ceded but a few hours by that of her husband, whose death had been gradually un- 
dermined by the sorrows which her long and painful illness had excited; and that _ 
the remains of both were interred at the same moment in the parochial church-yard 


aé Warrington, 
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as secured to him the particular re- 
gard and affection of the principal, 
Mr. Haywood, a teacher eminently 
distinguished for his abilities and 
scholastic acguirements. On the in- 
stitution of the Warrington acade- 
my, in the year 1757, under the di- 
rection of the Rev. John Holt, and 
the venerable Dr. Taylor, he was 
enrolled the first student of that 
well-known seminary; and. after 
prosecuting his studies there with 
diligence and reputation for the 
space of nearly four years, he re- 
moved to the university of Edin- 
_ burgh; at which place he employed 
the winters of 1761, 1762, and 1763, 
_ in close application to the study of 
_ physic. in farther pursuit of medi- 
cal improvement, he visited London 
the following year; and during his 
_ residence in that city, in the winter 
of 1764, he had the opportunity 
of pursuing, with greater intimacy, 
a connection which had subsisted 
_ for some time, with Hugh lord Wil- 
- Joughby,of Parham. Havini, through 
‘the medium of their common friend, 
_ the rev. John Seddon, of ees 
_ ton, been honoured with the friend- 
ship of that excellent and accome 
plished nobleman, he became the 
_ constant. companion of his walks, 
and the familiar partaker of his 
social and literary entertainments. 
~ The warm attachment of his noble 
patron, the uncommon advantages 
he derived from his freedom of ac- 
cess to a mansion which was the re. 
sort of the most celebrated literati 
- of the day, and the occasions there- 
y by afforded of conciliating the es- 
teem and confidence of persons of 
4 the first consequence and rank ; all 
‘conspired to suggest to him the re- 
solution of fixing his residence in the 
metropolis. This project, however, 
Was relinquished on the sudden death 
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of his highly-valued friend; an 
event which, to his latest moment, 
he never recollected but with the 
tenderest expressions of regret. 

During the course of this winter, 
at an unusually early period of life, 
he was unanimously elected fellow 
of the royal society of London. 
Having passed some time at Paris, 
Hamburgh, and yaricus other places 
on the continent, but especially 
Leyden, at which university he gra- 
duated M.D. in the year 1765, he 
returned to his native town, wheré 
he resided for a few months, and ou 
the 24th of March, 1766, he mar- 
ried Elizabeth, only daughter of Na- 
thaniel Bassnet, merchant, of Lon- 
don ; a lady of excellent sense, un- 
blemished worth, and the most stu. 
dious attention to every conjugal and 
domestic duty. 

The theatre of his professional 
practice now became the object of 
his serious deliberation ; and, after 
a variety of plans proposed and re- 
jected, his choice was ultimately di- 
rected to Manchester; in which 
town he settled in the year 1767, 
and there continued, till his death, 
in the unremitting exercise of his 
profession. 

Of his eminence in that profes- 
Sion, little needs to be said. His 
merits as a practitioner of physic, 
and not less the benefits conferred 
by him on medical science, are too 
generally understood and confessed, 
to require any minuteness of detail. 
A quick penetration, a discriminating 
judgment, a patient attention, a 
comprehensive knowledge, and, 
above all, a solemn sense of respon- 
sibility, were the endowments which 
so conspicuously fitted him at once 
to discharge the duties, and to ex- 
tend the boundaries, of the healing 
art, [lis external qualifications of 

person 
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person and manners were alike hap- 
pily adapted to the offices of his 
profession. 

To an address peculiarly engaging, 
from its uncommon mixture of dig- 
nity, respectfulness, and ease, was 
united a gravity of deportment that 
bespoke the seriousness of interest, 
not the gloom of apprehension. The 
expression of a benign sympathy, 
which, on every occasion of distress, 
his features borrowed from the ge- 
nuine feelings of the kindest com- 
miseration, presented him likewise, 
the comforter in the physician ; and 
the topics of encouragement and 
consolation, which the goodness of 
his heart, and the ample stores of his 
cultivated mind, so abundantly sup- 
plied, enabled him to administer re. 
lief to the wounds of the spirit, with 
no less efficacy than to the diseases 
of the body. In truth, the admira- 
ble picture so lately drawn, by his 
own masterly pencil, in that volume 
in which he has delineated the re- 
quisites and qualifications of the 
physical practitioner,* displays the 
most exact portraiture of himself ; 
and, whilst he there depicted those 
excellencies of the medica} character, 
which he approved in theory, he 
unconsciously but described those 
which he every day exemplified 
in practice. Indeed, in that most 
valuable treatise, which he express- 
ly dedicated as a ** paternal legacy” 
to a much-loved son, and which may 
now be regarded as a bequest to his 
brethren of the faculty and to the pub- 
lic, he had left behind him a monu- 
ment of professional integrity and 
honour, which will exhibit him to 
those of after-times, what his life 
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and conduct have done to his coteme 
poraries, one of the worthiest ob- 
jects of their admiration and esteem 
As a literary character, Dr. Per- 
cival held a distinguished rank. His 
earlicr publications were devoted to 
enquiries exclusively medical and 
philosophical, and have long obtain- 
ed, for their author, high and de- 
served reputation amongst the learn« 
ed, for the powers which they evince 
of sagacious invention, cautious in- 
vestigation, and scientific research. 
The subjects which occupied his pen 
in later years were of a nature the 
most congenial to his feelings; and 
in the several volumes of ¢* Father’s 
*¢ Instructions” and ** Moral Disser- 
‘¢ tations,” which have appeared at 
different periods, through a space of 
25 years, and which were originally 
conceived with the design of exciting 
in the breasts of his children a de- 
sire of knowledge and a love of vir- 
tue, there is to be found as much of 
pure style, genuine feeling, refined 
taste, apt illustration, judicious en- 
forcement, and pious reflection, as 
can easily be discovered in the same 
compass of any didactic composition, 
Perhaps it is not within the reach of 
human ingenuity to execute such 2 
work, in a manner better adapted to 
its object; and certainly, within 
the range of human selection, 
there can be no object of higher 
importance than that which the au- 
thor held in view, the intellectual, 
moral, and religious improvement of 
the rising generation, This, indeed, 
was the object always nearest to his 
thoughts; to this he directed the 
powers of his fancy, the stores of 
his memory, and the results of his 
learning. 


* “ Medical Ethics; or a Code of Institutes and Precepts adapted to the Pro- 
fessional conduct of Physicians and Surgeons.” 
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learning. And hence these invalu- 
able productions, whilst they are in- 
telligible and impressive to the young, 
are edifying to the adult, and inte- 
resting and delightful toall. In every 
sentiment the author is felt, because 
he speaks from the heart ; in every 
precept he persuades, because utility 
is his end; in every argument he 
convinces, because truth is his guide. 
The merit of this collective work 
can be duly appreciated only by 
those who have carefully perused its 
several parts ; and of those who have 
it may safely be pronounced, that 
not one, capable of a relish for what 
is beautiful in writing and just in 
thinking, has ever closed these vo- 
lumes without finding his heart im- 
proved, his judgment rectified, and 
is taste refined. ~In addition to the 
works already mentioned, numerous 
papers on various subjects, all bear. 
‘ing the impress of the clearest un- 
derstanding and the most perspicu- 
ous style, have at sundry times 
adorned the pages of the Literary 
and Philosophical Society of Man- 
chester. 
_ The communications of epistolary 
intercourse, and the short exercises 
of literary conversation, were, how- 
‘ever, the best suited to those scat- 
tered vacancies, those subseciva tem- 
_ pora, which alone remained from his 
ailments and his avocations. In 
these he delighted to indulge; and 
‘in these he displayed with peculiar 
felicity those pure and natural orna- 
‘ments of diction, in which he ex- 
selled. His correspondence was di- 
*Wersified and diffusive,extending tothe 
“Most eminent and worthy among the 
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literary characters of the age; al. 
though for many years unavoidably 
conducted through the medium of 
an amanuensis, to whom he always 
dictated with a prompt fluency, and 
a classical exactness. 

In social discussion he possessed 
powers of a very uncommon stamp, 
combining the accuracy of science 
and the strictest precision of method 
with the graces of a copious and un- 
studied elocution, ‘* Learning, with 
*¢ some, is the parent of mental ob- 
“¢ scurity; and the multiplicity of 
‘¢ ideas which have been acquired by 
*¢ severe study, serves only to pro- 
*¢ duce perplexity and confusion. 
*¢ But jis thoughts were always 
*¢ ready at command; and he en- 
‘¢ gaged with perspicuity on every 
‘€ topic.of discourse, because he sawy 
‘6 at one view, all its relations and 
*¢ analogies to those branches of 
*¢ knowledge with which he was 
*¢ already acquainted.”* Conver- 
sation he deemed the most effective 
instrument of mental improvement ; 
but whilst he, therefore, lost no op- 
portunity of directing ‘it to the best 
and most instructive topics, the na- 
tive cheerfulness of his mind, ever 
at peace with himself and with the 
world, did not fail to bestow upan 
it a liveliness and zest, by those play- 
ful and seasouable sallies of delicate 
and unoffending pleasantry, which 
so strongly marked the sweetness of 
his temper, the innocence of his 
heart, and the nicety of his discre- 
tion. ‘To the colloquial ornaments 
with which he was thus eminently 
gifted, was superadded the polish of 
a refined urbanity, the joint result of 

innate 


A, * ins . : * 
_ * This passage, so truly descriptive of himself, is taken from an cloquent tribute 


| paid by him to the memory of a respected friend, Charles De Polier, esq. and in- 


serted in the first volume of the “ Memoirs of the Manchester Society.” 
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innate benevolence, and of early and 
habitual intercourse with the most 
improved classes of society. They 
alone, in short, who have had the 
happiness to experience the delights 
of his converse, can form any just 
conception of its attractive pleasures, 
and its ameliorating virtues. 

But, highly as this excellent man 
was to be admired and loved for his 
engaging manners, and iis intellec- 
tual endowments, these sentiments 
were yet more forcibly excited by 
the exalted qualities which dignified 
and embellished his moral nature: 
these were the precious gems that 
shed around his character that lustre 
which made hima publiclight: from 
these did all his attainments derive 
their sterling value ; to these were 
all his other qualifications rendered 
subservient; and from their pervad- 
ing influence did he acquire that se- 
cret charm, which gave him an irre- 
sistible ascendant over the aftections 
of all who knew him. A strict pro- 
bity, and an inviolable love of truth, 
were perhaps the most conspicuous 
in the assemblage of these moral 
graces. From these his whole con- 

- duct derived a purity and elevation, 
such as could spring only from a 
mind in which the finest sensibilities 
had ever remained unhurt by the 
consciousness of dishonour. To 
transmit to his children this precious 
inheritance, guarded against conta- 
mination by every persuasion of pre- 
cept, and every allurement of exam- 
ple, wasa principal study of his life; 
and, to secure to them the perma- 
nent enjoyment of this valuable de- 
posit, he laboured unceasingly to 
inculcate that which he truly deem- 
‘ed the foundation and the fence of 
every virtue, the principle of religion. 
indeed, to impress this principle 
upon the understandings and the 
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hearts of all to whom his conversa 
tion or his writings could extend, 
was to him the first duty and the 
highest glory. And it was delight- 
ful to beboid a man, distinguished 
in a profession in’ which, whether 
truly or not, religious scepticism 
has been supposed to prevail, pro« 
minent in the walks of philosophy, 
which, in latter times, has too often 
but misled her vetaries: and ho- 
noured in all the literary circles of 
an age, whose peculiar pride it has 
been to undermine established opi- 
nions; lending the whoie weight and 
moment of his name and talents to 
the maintenance of genuine religion, 
and the support of christian virtue. 
Educated a dissenter, he steadily re- 
tained the principle of rational dis- 
sent, without descending to be a 
partizan. Solicitous upon all occa- 
sions to make the scripture the in- 
terpreter and the test of religious 
truth, he had imbibed from the 
stated perusal of the sacred volume, 
(an exercise to which, with the other 
offices of family devotion, the coms 
mencement and the ciose of the 
Lord's day were uniformly conse- 
crated by his entire household.) an 
enlightened familiarity with those 
great vital verities which must lie at 
the foundation of the creed of every 
sincere christian. His religious te- 
nets were, therefore, reverenced by 
the truly good and candid of all de- 
nominations; and by some of the 
most eminent divines and worthiest 
prelates of the established church, 
his correspondence and friendly ine 
tercourse were sedulously courted, 
and his sentiments and opinions not 
unfrequently cited and recommend- 
ed. But neither was his a religion 
that could rest in speculation ; it 
was transfused into his life, and go- 
verned all his actions; its purifying 

power 
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power not only extending to his 
open intercourse with the world, 
but penetrating the retirement of 
the closet, and the secret recesses of 
the heart. 

That benevolence which christia- 
nity so forcibly inculcates was, with 
him, not less an impulse of nature, 
than a discharge of duty. Alive to 
the most generous sympathies, he 
participated with cordial concern in 
whatever affected the interests of a 
fellow-creature. But, whilst his 
philanthropy was of that expansive 
quality, that would, if possible, com- 
prehend in its embrace the whole 
human family of the one great com- 
mon parent, it was not allowed to 
waste itself in vague generalities and 
unprofitable aspirations, but was in- 
vigorated, and rendered daily aud 


hourly productive, by the particular — 


and local exercises of its beneficence. 
The many useful institutions in the 
town and vicinity of Manchester, 
of which he was the founder, or the 
zealous encourager; the readiness 
with which his attention and _ his 
counsels were afforded to the diffi- 
eulties and the emergencies of his 
neighbours ; the alacrity with which 
the services of courtesy and good- 
will were performed by him, towards 
all within the range of his acquain- 
tance ; and the activity of his exer- 
tions for the welfare of those to 
whom the closer ties of intimacy 
supplied yet stronger claims; all 
evinced the disinterested ardour and 
practical energics of his social affec- 
tions. In those charities which may 
be termed patriotic, he was exceed- 
ed by none. His sensibility to every 
infringement of the honour and the 
liberties of his country, was of the 
liveliest nature; but, whilst he 
breathed the purest sentiments of 
iadependence, he always held in 
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view the fundamental principles of 
legitimate authority. ‘To him the 
seductions of a*fallacious freedom 
could present no charms. His dis- 
cerning eye easily discovered the 
true bounding-line between liberty 
and licentiousness, between innova- 
tion and improvement; and he stood 
at all times, equally removed, and 
equally averse, from the debase- 
ments of despotism, and the machi- 
nations of faction.—Of the christian 
charities his breast was peculiarly 
susceptible. Every resemblance to 
divine goodness most powerfully 
excited his regard ; and, to the man 
possessed of moral worth, he felt 
himself irresistibly drawn, as to a 
brother. But whilst his benevo- 
lence emanated thus widely on all 
surrounding objects, its radiant 
‘¢ flame’’(to use his own expressions) 
‘¢ became more warm and bright to 
*¢ those which were most near, in 
‘¢ proportion to the diffusion of its 
¢¢ Justre;”? and in the relations ef 
husband, friend, and parent, all the 
kindly affections of his nature 
were kindled to their highest fer- 
vour. 

If ever man could be said to have 
lived for his children and his friends, 
rather than for himself, it was he. 
So unceasing his attention to their 
interests, so tender his anxiety for 
their welfare, so assiduous his ens 
deavours for their improvement, 
that they seemed almost to have 
mingled with his consciousness, and 
to have formed a part of his very 
essence. The endearments with 
which his instructions were convey- 
ed, the lenient remonstrances with 
which youthful errors were reproy- 
ed, the tempered indulgence witli 
which the reins of paternal authority 
were guided, procured for him, 
from his children, their fondest re- 

gard 
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gard and most friendly confidence ; 
at the same time that the known 
firmness of his rectitude, and his 
indignant abhorrence of every de- 
liberate deviation from principle, 
inspired them with an awe, which, 
while it impressed upon their hearts 
the strongest fear of offending, serv- 
ed to heighten yet more the feelings 
of virtuous attachment and re- 
verential love; for to his mind 
truth and right were dearer even 
than his child. And, though mifd- 
ness and suavity were his character- 
istic features, though they may be 
said to have beamed in every look, 
and sounded in every word, yet his 
determinations once formed, they 
were as unalterable as the principles 
of probity and justice, ou which 
they were invariably founded. 

With such a rare combination of 
transcendant qualities, with a cha. 
racter in which the most placid vir. 
tues were associated with the high- 
est intellectual endowments, and the 
most inflexible integrity softened 
and embellished by the most con- 
ciliating accomplishments ; with the 
fairest reputation, derived from a 
Jong and uninterrupted course of 
honourable and meritorious con- 

“duct; with the esteem, the love, 
and the veneration, not only of 
those immediately connected with 
him in the bands of amity and 
Kindred, but of all who were the 
witnesses of his actions, and ca- 
pable of appreciating his deserts ; 
with the complacency of mind 
which accompanies the conscious-~ 
ness of well-doing ; and the pecu- 
liar self-gratulation arising from the 
contemplation of the rich fruits 
returned to his paternal culture, in 
the enlarged understandings, the 
regulated affections, the confirmed 
principles, and the amiable manners 
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of these whom it had been his 
great business to form to know- 
ledge and to goodness ; it seems 
as if such astate were too prosperous 
for man; and it was his lot to 
experience some severely afflict. 
ing providences in that quarter 
where his tenderest affections were 
engaged. But here the consolations 
of christian hope, and the unshaken 
assurances of divine goodness, were 
his refuge and support ; and, whilsthe 
bowed in resigned submission to that 
searching discipline with which it was 
the good pleasure of his God to ex- 
ercise his faith, and with pious Job 
was enabled to praise and glorify 
that Great Being, who had both 
given and taken away ; he turned 
with grateful contentment to those 
numerous domestic blessings, which 
were yet permitted him to enjoy, 
and which he continued, with hum- 
ble thankfulness and quickened 
sensibility, to cherish and to im- 
prove to the last moment of his 
existence, Thus the severity of his 
trials but proved the stability of his 


virtue; and his probationary sor~ , 


rows, by softening his devotion, 
and refining all his best dispositions, 
served only to render him a fitter 
recipient for the felicities of another 
world, and a brighter example for 
the edification of this. 

We could gladly indulge in the 
melancholy satisfaction _ arising 
from the detailed contemplation of 
excellence so diversified ; but the 
matter is too abundant, the pro- 
posed limits too contracted, and, 
we may add, the pencil of the pain- 
ter too feeble, for an adequate 
delineation. We must, therefore, 
take our leave of this exemplary 
character with this short and imper- 
fect summary. 

He was an author without vanity, © 

a philosopher 
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a philosopher without pride, a 
scholar without, pedantry, a student 
without seclusion, a moralist with- 


out moroseness, a patriot without 


faction, and a christian without 
guile; afiable in his manners, 
courteous in his conversation, dig- 
nified in his deportment, cheerful 
in his temper, warm in hisaffections, 
ardent in his friendships, mild in his 
resentments, and unshaken in his 
principles. The great object of his 
jife was usefulness, and the grand 
spring of all his actions was religion. 
—With such a singular union of 
estimable endowments, and with 
scarcely a single distinguishable fail- 


_ ing to cast a shade on their collec- 


tive splendour, who that knew him 
can avoid dwelling on his memory 
with pleasure? a pleasure indeed 
accompanied with sensations of the 
most poignant regret, yet such as 
compels the heart to vent itself in 
the exclamation— 


“Heu! quanto minas est com reliquis 
versar! 
Quam tui meininisse.” 


Brief Memoirs of Robert Blair, Au- 
thor of the celebrated Poem of the 
Grave, by Dr. Anderson, 


The life of a country clergyman, 
constantly engaged in the duties of 
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his profession, the practice of the 
domestic virtues, and the oceupa- 
tions of literature, however res- 
pectable such a character may be, 
can afford but slender materials for 
biography. 

The facts stated in the present ac- 
count were communicated to the 
compiler of a collection of his poems. 
in conversation with his son, Robert 
Blair, esq, solicitor general to his 
majesty for Scotland, and his cousin, 
the learned and amiable Dr. Blair, 
one of the ministers of the high 
church, and professor of rhetoric 
and belles lettres in the university 
of Edinburgh. 

Robert Blair was the eldest son 
of the rev. David Blair, one of the 
ministers of Edinburgh, and chaplain 
to the king. His mother was 
Euphemia Nisbet, daughter of 
Archibald Nisbet, esq. of Carfin. 
His grandfather was the rev. Robert 
Blair, born at Irvine, in 1593, a dis- 
tinguished Scottish clergyman in the 
time of the civil wars ; a descendant 
of the ancient and respectable fae 
mily of Blair, of Blair in Ayrshire.* 

He was born at Edinburgh, in 
1699, received a liberal education in 
its university, was afterwards sent 
abroad by his father for improve- 
ment, and passed some time on the 
continent. After undergoing the 
usual trials appointed by the 
church, he was ordained minister of 

Athelstaneford, 


+ He has written a part of his own life, which was continued by Mr: Row, and 


printed at Edinburgh in 1754, 


His father, John Blair, an adventurer at sea, was 


son to Alexander Blair, of Windy, a younger brother of Blair of Blair, His mother, 
Beatrix Muir, was of the ancient family of Rowallan; she lived an hundred 
years. He had three brothers, the two elder of whom were honoured with the 
office of provost, or chief magistrate, of Irvine ; and William was first a regent (pro- 
fessor of philosophy) in the university of Glasgow, and afterwards minister of Dun- 
barton. Robert himself was a regent in the university of Glasgow, afterwards 
minister of Bangor in Ireland, and finally at St. Andrew’s, in Scotland. He wedded 
eatrix Hamilton, a descendant of the family of Bardouwie, who died August 27 

1666, in the seventy-third year of her age. 
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Athelstaneford, in the county of 
Fast Lothian, Jan, 5, 1731, where 
he resided during the remainder of 
his life. 

As his fortune was easy, he lived 
much in the style of a gentleman, 
and was greatly respected by Sir 
Francis Kinloch, baronet, of Gil- 
merton, patron of the parish, and 
by all the gentlemen in that neigh- 
bourhood, He was aman of learn- 
ing, elegant taste, and polished 
manners; he distinguished himself 
as a botanist and florist; and was 
conversant in optical and microsco- 
pical knowledge, on which subjects 
he carried on a correspondence with 
some of the most learned men. He 
was a man of sincere piety ; assi- 
duous in discharging the duties of 
his clerical function; and, as a 
preacher, he was serious and warm, 
and discovered the imagination of a 
poet. 

He married Isabella Law in 1738, 
daughter of Mr. Law of Elvingston, 
and sister to the sheriff-depute of 
Fast-Lothian, a lady of uncommon 
beauty and amiable manners. With 
her father, who had been professor 
of moral philosophy in the univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, who was his re- 
Jation, and had been left one of his tu- 
‘tors, he had been long and intimately 
connected ; and, upon occasion of 
his death in 1728, which happened 
several years before his marriage 
with his daughter, he wrote and 
printed a funeral Poem to his Me- 
mory, which is thought worthy of 
being preserved ; and is accordingly 
inserted in his collection. 

By his lady, who survived him 
several years, and died in 1774, he 
had five sons aad one daughter, 
David, William, Francis, Robert, 
Archibald, awd Anne; of these sons, 
Robert Blair, esq. of Avington, 
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solicitor general to his majesty for 
Scotland, is the fourth. 

Mr. Blair died of a fever, on the 
4th of February, 1746, in the 47th 
year of his age ; and was succeeded 
in his living at Athelstaneford by 
another poet, Mr. John Home, the 
celebrated author of ‘* Douglas” 
and who has recently published an 
interesting history of the rebellion 
in 1745. 

The poet’s brother, Mr. Archi- 
bald Blair, was minister of Gawald, 
in the presbytery of Haddington, 
whose son; Robert Blair, M. D. is 
regius professor of astronomy in the 
university of Edinburgh. He was 
surgeon, during the last war, on ° 
board the ship in which Lord Robert 
Manners was killed ; and, at the 
solicitation of the noble family of 
Rutland, was presented with the 
professorship, as a reward for his 
services. He resides at Merchiston, 
near Edinburgh, and is the author 
of some ingenious papers on optics, 
in the transactions of the royal so- 
ciety of Edinburgh. 

The friends of Blair were friends 
of science and of virtue; his love of 
poetry and polite literature procured 
him the friendship of Watts, a polite 
scholar, and devout poet; no less 
remarkable for his genius and learn- 
ing, than the mildness and fervency 
of his piety : his passion for na- 
tural history obtained him the cor- 
respondence of the famous natu- 
ralist, Henry Baker, esq. fellow of 
the royal society, an intelligent, 
upright, and benevolent man, who 
was attentive to all the improve- 
ments in natural science, and solici- 
tous for the prosecution of useful 
discoveries. Besides the papers 
written by himself in the ‘¢ Philoso- 
‘¢ phical ‘l'ransactions,” he was the 
means, by his extensive correspon- 

dence, 
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dence, of conveying to the society 
the intelligence and observations of 
other inquisitive and philosophical 
men, Like Blair, he was both poet 
and naturalist ; and printed a volume 
of ‘* Original Poems,: serious and 
*¢ humorous,”’ Svo. 1725. He was 
the author likewise of ‘ the Uni- 
‘* verse, apoem,”’ which has been se- 
veral times reprinted. But his prin- 
cipal publications are, ‘* the Mi- 
“¢ croscope made easy,”’ 1742; and 
*¢ Employment for theMicroscope,” 
which have gone through many 


- editions, and are generally known. 


Having Jed a very useful and ho- 
nourable life, he died Nov. 25,1774, 
being then*above seventy years of 
age. By his wife Sophia, youngest 
daughter of the celebrated De Foe, 
he had a son, David Erskine Baker, 
esq. author of the ‘* Muse of 
“¢ Ossian,” a dramatic’poem, of three 
acts, performed at Edinburgh, 1763; 


- and “‘ the Companion to the- play 


**Muse,” 2 vols. 12mo.1764, a work 
that has since been considerably im- 
proved by Mr. Reed, under the title 
of ** BiographicaDramatica,”’ 2 vols, 
8vo. 1781. His letters to Blair are 
in the possession of Mr. Solicitor 
General. 

Blair was the friend and com- 
panion of John Calender, esq. of 
Cragforth, as appears by a copy of 
verses addressed to Blair in ‘¢ Calen- 
* der’s lugubres cantur,’’ published 
in conjunction with his friend Joseph 
Mitchell, on the death of John 
Mitchell, 8vo. London, 1719. 

With Dr. Doddridge, a man whose 
learning was respected by Warbur- 
ton and Newton, and whose Re, 
was venerated by Lyttleton and 
West, he also cultivated a corrcs- 
pondence; probably through the 
kindness of Watts, or the good 
offices of their common friend, 
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colonel James Gardiner, who. was, 
slain at the battle of Prestonpans, 
Sept.21, 1745; , and affectionately 
commemorated by Dr. Doddridge, 
in “some remarkable passages in, 
*¢ his life,” published it in 1747. 
The following letter, dated, Athtl. 
staneford, Feb. 25, 1741-2 yand in- 
serted in the ‘“ epistolary ROEEESn 
‘* pondence of Dr. Doddridge,” ” ube, 
lished by the rev. Mr, Stedman of, 
Shrewsbury, 1790, ‘exhibits al ads, 
vantageous specimen of his temper, 
and disposition, and contains some, 
interesting information relating to, 
the composition and publication, of, 
the Grave 
“You will bé justly surprised, 
“¢ with a letter from one whose name, 
“ is notso much as known to’ you ; ms 
“‘nor shall I offer to_ make © an, 
‘apology. Though I am “entirely, 
*¢ unacquainted with | your ‘person, 
“¢ T am no stranger to your merit as, 
*¢ an author ; neither am I altoge-, 
“ ther unacquainted with your per-, 
‘¢ sonal character, ' having often, 
*¢ heard hanourable ‘mention. made, 
‘‘ of you by my ‘much ‘respected, 
“and worthy friends, colonel, 
‘Gardiner, and lady Frances, 
“¢ About ten months ago, lady. 
“ Frances did me the favour to, 
*¢ transmit to me some manuscript, 
** hymns of yours, with. which I, 
“was wonderfully delighted, ‘f 
‘¢ wish I could, on my part,. contri., 
*¢ bute in any measure to your ens, 
‘¢ tertainment, as you have some. 
<< times done to mine in a very high 
<¢ degree. And that T may show, 
‘¢ how willing Iam‘ to do so, Thave. 
“¢ desired Dr. Wa ts to transmit to 
* you a manuscript . poem of. mine, 
‘¢ entitled che Grave,’ Ww ritten, I 
** hope, ina way not junbecoming 
“¢ my profession | asa minister ‘ok 
‘6 the gospel, though the” greatest 
3F 2 me pare 
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“‘¢ part of it was composed several 
“¢ years before I was clothed with 
“¢so sacred a character. I was 
‘¢ urged by some friends here, to 
‘“< whom I showed it, to make it 
<¢ public; nor did I decline it, pro- 
6¢ vided I had the approbation of 
“Dr. Watts, from whom [ have 
“¢ received many civilities, and for 
‘¢ whom [I had ever entertained 
“‘ the highest regard. Yesterday 
‘¢ T had a letter from the doctor, 
S* signifying, his approbation of the 
** piece in a manner most oblig- 
“ing. A great deal less from him 
“¢ would have done me no small 
“¢ honour. But at the same time 
“<< he mentions to me, that he had 
¢ offered it to two booksellers of 
*¢ his acquaintance, who, he tells 
‘¢ me, did not care to run the risk 
€¢of publishing it. They can 
“‘ scarce think (considering how 
“¢ critical an age we live in, with 
“respect to such kind of wri- 
“¢ tings) that a person, living three 
‘¢ hundred miles from London, 
*¢ could write so as to be accept- 
Cable to the fashionable and 
$* polite, Perhaps it may be so; 
“¢ though, at the same time, I must 
*¢ say, in order to make it more 
¢ generally liked, I was obliged 
“¢ sometimes to go cross to my own 
“¢ inclination; well knowing, that 
“¢ whatever poem is written upon a 
*S serious argument, must, upon 
“¢ that very account, be under pe. 
$¢ culiar -disadyantages ; and, there- 
*¢ fore, proper arts must he used to 
¢¢ make such a piece go down witha 
*¢ licentious age, which cares for 
*¢ none of those things. I beg par- 
¢¢ don for breaking in upon moments 
*¢ precious as yours, and hope you 
*¢ will be so kind as to give me your 
¢¢ opinion of the poem,” 

- This is all that is known of Blair ; 
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an accomplished scholar, and am 
elegant poet, whose genius and vir- 
tue, though celebrated by some of 
the most eminent of his poetical 
contemporaries, have suffered such 
unmerited neglect, that his name is 
not to be found in any collection of 
literary biography. 

Had the interesting correspon- 
dence of Watts been given to the 
world by his friend and biographer 
Dr. Jennings, it would probably 
have furnished many particulars re- 
lating to Blair, which might have 
gratified curiosity ; though they 
could hardly have added to the ho- 
nour which his talents and virtues 
have received from the esteem of a 
man, who has left behind him such 
purity of character, and such monu- 
ments of Jahorious piety. 

He printed the Grave at Londonin 
1743; it was reprinted at Edin- 
burgh in 1747, with his poetic 
translation of a pious ode of Volu- 
senus. The Grave was altered into 
rhyme by Henry Lemoine, and print. 
ed at London in 1790, in 8vo. to 
which a life is prefixed, but errone- 
ous inevery particular, The sub- 
sequent editions are too numerous 
to be specified. To the edition in 
8vo. 1786, is added, Gray’s * elegy 
‘¢in a country church-yard, with 
*¢ notes, moral, critical, and expla- 
“ natory.” The notes are in gene- 
ral trifling and insipid. It is now, 
with the poem to the memory of Mr. 
Law, received, for the first time, 
into a collection of classical English 
poetry. 

The variations from the common 
editions are printed from the original 
MS. 1741-2, in the possession of 
Mr. solicitor general. The read- 
ing in the printed copies has in ge- 
neral so much the appearance of im- 
provement, and so consonant to the 

style 
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style of the poem, that itis probable 
it may be the result of a revision, 
subsequent to the date of the MS. 
Some verbal transpositions, of little 
importance, are not copied. 

If Blair had written nothing else 
but this single poem, it is alone suf- 


‘ficient to entitle him to a classical 


distinction among the poets of our 
country. But the poem to the memory 
of Mr. Law is no inconsiderable ad- 
dition to his fame. It is evidently a 
juvenile performance, the tribute of 
affection and esteem to the merits of 
a friend ; and justly chargeable, in 
Some instances, with incorrectness 
of language, and incongruity of 
imagery : but thestyle is simple and 
beautiful; and the sentiments, 
though sometimes trite, are express- 
ed with a tenderness and energy not 
unworthy the author of the Grave. 
‘The apostrophe to Mrs, Law, in 
particular, is pathetic and pleasing ; 
and the abrupt transition to the 
final conflagation of the universe, 
approaches to sublimity. 

The Grave, his greatest work, 
amply establishes his fame. 
production of real genius, and pos- 
Sesses a merit superior to many 
pieces of the very first celebrity. 
It is composed of a succession of 
unconnected descriptions, and of 
reflections that seem independent of 
one another, interwoven with strik- 
ing allusions, and digressive sallies 
of imagination. Itis a series of pa- 
thetic representations, without unity 
of design, variegated with imagery 
and allusion; which exhibit a wide 
display of original poetry. ‘The 
poet’s eye is awake on the objects 
of creation, and on the scenes of 
human misery; and he is alive to 
every feeling of compassion and be- 
nevolence. ‘Through a shade of 
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melancholy, which peculiar impres- 
sions of religion throw over the 
scenes he describes, we always pere 
ceive an amiable and generous prin- 
ciple struggling to overcome the 
degeneracy which itdeplores, What- 
ever subject is either discussed or 
aimed at, he always endeavours to 
melt the heart, and alarm the con» 
science, by pathetic description and 
serious remonstrances ; and his sene 
timents are always delivered in a 
novel and energetic manner, that 
impresses them strongly on the 
mind. He is always moral, yet 
never,dull; and, though he often 
expands an image, yet he never 
weakens its force. If the same 
thought occurs, he gives itanew 
form ; and is copious without being 
tiresome. He writes under the 
strong impression .of christian and 
moral truths. Conviction gives 
force to imagination ;' and he dips 
his pen in the stream that religion 
has opened in his bosom. 

His imagination, excursive and 
vigorous, sometimes exceeds the 
bounds that criticism prescribes. 
Possessing strong powers of ridi- 
cule as well as fancy, he passes too 
suddenly from grave and serious de- 
scription, to irony and satire. In. 
stances of this improper association 
too frequently occur, and the grave 
and ludicrous destroy one another. 

But the defects of the Grave bear 
a very small proportion to its beau- 
ties ; andits beauties are of no com= 
mon account. They are happily 
conceived and forcibly expressed. 
His language is the natural and un- 
forced result of his conceptions. 
Anxious only to give each image its 
due prominence and relief, he has 
wasted no unnecessary attention on 
grace or embellishment ; the diction, 

8F3 theretage, 
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therefore)! ‘though ‘seldom splendid, By glimpse of moon-shine chequering 


eis always’ vigorous and animated, through the trees, 
and carries the thought home to the The school-boy, with his satchel in his 
hearts with? inexpressible energy. hand, 


Hi if Whistling aloud to pees his courage up; 
» His versification’ is almost as singu- And lightly tripping o’er the long flat’ 
-\kat as the materials upon which itis 


stones 
‘employed’; sometimes careless and (With nettles skirted, and with moss 
“prosaic, and sonietimes strikingly o’ergrown,) 
elegatit and'hatmonious; resembling That tell m homely phrase who lie 
‘sometimes’ the ‘best manner of below. 


_Shakespeare ‘and’ Rowe, and some-: Sudden he starts, and hears, or thinks he 


f hears 
otimesthat df Milton and Young; ‘The sound ot something purring at his 
‘but without any marks of servile 


hee 
imitation!» "Amidst sucha profusion Full fast 8 sida and dares not look be 


) of beautiful: and: striking passages hind him, 
» that are tobe found in this singular Till out» of breath he overtakes his 
ypoom, it isdifficult to confirm these fellows ; 


Who gather round, and wonder at the 
general! pe nits particular quo- tale 
ytations. 


Of horrid apparation, tall and ghastly, 
|) After’a solemn | dntveanotion, the That walks at dead of night, or takes his 


é following oe passage appears. stand 
ban onsite O’er some new open’d grave; and 
The wind! ‘i kb thowls ! (strange to tell!) | 
fo ; Biagrnecants neh anette Evanishes at crowing of the cock, 
_ Tillnowy, I neyer. heard a sound so dreary: ae . : 

‘Doors creak, and windows clap, and This pleasing picture is finely 


night’s foul bird, 
' Rook"d in the spire, screams loud: the 
» | 9ploomvy ailés, 
Black plaster’d, and bung reund with 


contrasted by the affecting ome 
which immediately follows it: 


. » shreds of "seutcheons gpener Tas gear 
i! ad sight! slow i Yer the pros- 
And, tatter’d coats, of arnis, send back : ae dead BO as a 
b] 
Y, _-the sound, / Listless, she crawls along in doleful 
aden with heavier airs, from the low black 5 
vaults, 1 4 h 
er 
«This inatisions of ‘the dead.—Rous’d lied phn Meee vie rage 
bers, 
‘from their slumbers Fast falling down her now untasted 
Wi grim anray the grisly spectres rise, cheek. 
_ Gain borrible,.and obstinately sullen, Prone on the lowly etaveur thedear 
_ Base and . repass, hush’d as the foot of Wag ve 
wight. She dr shils : 
“"Again' ‘the kcreech- owl shrieks ! ungra- he Gndips uli St a ee 
UGE! cidls sound ! f In bar che succession caletdta up 
i iribiear no more 5 ‘it nakes one’s blood ' 4 
Thad Haka tien teal The past endearments of their softer 


Real é hours, 
FEO SEE PANO M ‘ Tenacious of its theme. Still, still she 
eli The following cena is very fine 


thinks 
yyand| natural : She sees him; and, indulging the fond 
110) 1) thought, 
Oty i in alongs lam oh yard atnight ve Clings yet more closely to the senseless 
ahh _ sen, : turf; 


No 


Too exquisite to last. 
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Wor heeds the passenger who looks that 
way. 


In the above description there 
are many minute strokes,—her now 
untasted cheek—busy meddling me- 
mory, &c. which mark the superior 
poet. 

From the apostrophe to friend- 
ship, which immediately follows, 
the heart catches sympathetic feel- 
ings ; and the amiable poet leaves 


on it the impression of all that is 


tender, generous, and endearing. 
There is beautiful description, and 
much poetical enthusiasm, in the 
following lines : 


————Oh ! when my friend and I 

In some thick wood have wander'd 
heedless on, 

Hid from the vulgar eye, and sat us 
down 

Upon the sloping cowslip-cover’d bank, 

here the pure limpid stream has slid 

along 

In grateful errors through the under- 
wood, 

Sweet murmuring ; methought the shrill- 

; tongu’d thrush 

Mended his song of love; the sooty 
blackbird 

Mellow’d his pipe, and soften’d ev'ry 


The eglantine smell’d sweeter, and the 
rose 

Assum’da dye more deep; whilst ev’ry 
flower 

Vied with its fellow plant in luxury 

Of dress—Ob! then the longest sum- 
mer’s day 

Seem’d too, too much in haste: still the 
full heart \ 

Had not imparted half; "twas happiness 


The following passage strongly 


reminds us of Shakspeare, and is 


equal to any of the most admired 


parts of that wonderful dramatist. 
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Dail grave! thou spoil’st the dance of 
youthful blood, 

Strik’st out the dimple from the cheek of , 
mirth, 

‘And evry. smirking feature from the 
face; 

Branding our laughter with the name of 
madness. 

Where are the jesters now? the men of 
health, 

Complexionally pleasant? Where the 
droll, 


Whose ev'ry look and gesture was a 


oke 

To slssors theatres and shouting 
crowds, 

And made e’en thick-lip’d musing Me- 
lancholy 

To gather up her face into a smile , 

Before she was aware? Ah! sullen now, 

And dumb as the green turf that covers 
them. 


The description of a funeral, 
beginning, but see! the well-plum’d 
hearse, &c. has the beauties and de- 
fects of the same admirable writer. 
The apostrophe to beauty is a mas~ 
terly passage ; as are those of the 
death of the strong man, the philoso- 
pher, and the physician. ‘This ex- 
pression in the last reminds us of 
Milton. 


—— From stubborn shrubs 
Thou wringst their shy retiring virtues 


out, 
And vex’d them in the fire.— 


The sexton will be recognised as 
a relation of the grave-digger, in 
Hamlet. 


————hoary-headed chronicle, 

Of hard unmeaning face, down which 
ne’er stole 

A gentle tear ; 
hand, 

Digs through whole rows of kindred and 


acquaintance, 
, By 
3F 4 


with mattock in his 
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By far his juniors.—Scarce a skull’s cast 


Me he 
But well he knew its owner, and can tell 
Some passage of his life. 


‘The following comparison, applied 
to time, is happily imagined. 


Yet treads more soft than e’er did mid- 
night thief, 

Who slides his hand under the miser’s 
pillow, 

And carries off his prize. —-——— 


The hand of Shakspeare could 
not possibly have gone higher, or 
have touched a situation with grea- 
ter nicety. 

Few Ximilies can exceed the fol- 
Jowing for elegant simplicity. Among 
the various tenants of the grave, he 
enumerates— 


The long-demurring maid, 

Whose lonely unappropriated sweets 

Smil’d, like yon knot of cowslips on the 
cliff, 

Not to be come at by the willing hand. 


Another simile, near the end of 
the poem, where he mentions the 
aversion even of the good to death, 
beginning, so have I seen upon a 
summer’s eve, is natural and strik- 
ing. 

In Blair, it is difficult to discover 
any material traces of imitation, or 
even to conjecture who were his 
favourites among the poets of his 
country. His style of composition 
is his own, and his versification 
peculiar to himself. He undoubtedly, 
however, possessed a taste for our 
elder poets, the ancient wells of 
English undefiled, from whom he 
probably learned the energy, cha- 


racter, and truth of composition, ° 


and the genuine language of verse; 
particularly the frequent use of 
compound epithets, which are the 
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life of a language, and in which our 
own is far from being deficient. 

Blair, describing the death of a 
good man, says: 


By unperceiv’d degrees he wears away, 

Yet, like the sun, seems larger at his 

setting. < 

The last line is evidently bor- 

rowed from Quarles, a writer of 

true poetical genius, and of exem- 
plary virtue, unjustly neglected. 


Brave minds opprest, should (in dis- 
pight of fate) _ 

Looke greatest (like the sunne) in lowest 
stale.—Joub. Mili. 


And the following lines, 


So have I seen upon a summer's eve, 
Fast by the riv’iet’s brink, a youngster 


How wishfully he looks; to stem the 
tide ‘ 

This moment resolute, next unresolv’d: 

At last! he dips his foot; but, as he 


dips, 
His fears redouble, and he runs away ; 


strongly resemble a passage which 
occurs in ¢* Freedom,”’ a poem, by 
Andrew Brice, printed at Exeter, 
1730, in 8yo. 


“ Thus, on the river’s grass’d or pebbled 
strand, 

Disrob’d stands  shiv’ring 
tim’rous youth, 

Doubtful the temper of the crisped 
stream 


long the 


Essaying ; but, impatient of the chill. 


His scarce ting’d foot in haste retreats,” 
P. 120, 


The testimonies to the merits of 
Blair are few, when compared with 
his deserts. The Grave, though it 
is written in a style that might well 
delight the learned, and deserve the 

attention 


‘ 
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attention of the writers of verse ; 
yet has never been mentioned, till 
very lately, in any critical work, 
Nor imitated in any poetical com- 
position. ‘* The Task” of Cowper, 
an ingenious and truly original per- 
formance, resembles it only in the 
singular combination of pathetic de- 
scription, comic humour, and serious 
remonstrance. Its popularity, how- 
ever, must be allowed as an un- 
questionable authority in its favour ; 
for, by the judgment of the common, 
unprejudiced, unpedantic reader, 
the merit of every poetical composi- 
tion must be ultimately decided. 

Mr. Pinkerton, the learned and 
ingenious editor of the ‘‘ ancient 
“ Scottish poems, &c.” was the first 
who celebrated the merits of Blair, 
and subjected the Grave to the ex- 
‘amination of criticism. . 

** know not,” says Mr. Pin- 
kerton, ‘* that he wrote any thing 
“else; but the Grave is worth a 
‘thousand common poems. ‘The 
“ Janguage is such as Shakspeare 
“would have used; yet he no 
‘¢ where imitates Shakspeare, or 
¢ uses any expression of his. It is 
~** frugal and chaste ; yet, upon oc- 
** casion, highly poetical, without 
'$* any appearance of research. It 
** is unquestionably the best. piece 
“‘ of blank verse we have, save 
* those of Milton.” 


Some Account of William Pearce, 
and of his remarkable and praise- 
worthy Industry : in a Letter to the 
Secretary of the Society for the 
Encouragement of the Arts and Ma- 
nufactures. 


‘Sir, 
To apologize, when pleading in 
‘ the cause of humanity and industry, 
2 
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would be an insult to the members 
of aliberal institution ; I shall there- 
fore only beg excuse for the style 
of my narration. 
. I yesterday took a walk of abont 
two miles from this station to satis- 
fy myself respecting a remarkable 
instance of persevering and indefa- 
tigable industry, which I had heard 
of, and found as follows :—Twelve 
acres of barren downs had been 
taken from the common, seven or 
eight of which were ina high state 
of cultivation, and the remainder in 
a very forward state of improve- 
ment. In order to vary, as needful, 
the diggrent kinds of produce, this 
space was divided into eight differ- 
ent fields, which required seventeen 
fertces, the greater part of which was 
made with stone, and put together 
in a masterly manner, But a great 
part of this industry is hid, for most 
of the downs being swampy ground, 
and some very shallow, in order to 
remove the first inconvenience, the 
different fields were obliged to be in- 
tersected with various drains, which 
empty themselves into the ditches 
that have been obliged to be dug 
round the margin of each field, both 
for this purpose, and in order to 
give greater height to the fences. 
On each side of every bank ditches 
are dug, and in the gateways bridges 
are made, able to support a loaded 
cart, that the water may freely run 
off. The land produced, in 1803, 
ten Cornish bushels of barley, nine 
trusses of hay, two hogsheads of 
oats, and ten bushels of wheat, be- 
sides pasture for cattle. ‘This has 
been the work of eighteen years 
time, by one indefatigable man, 
who began it in the fiftieth year of 
his age. I have to add, that his 
dwelling-house and out-buildings, 
including the turf-walls, of which 
they 
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they are composed, the laying of 
the rafters, and the thatching, are 
all executed by himself, though he 
was only bred to husbandry. 

His industry is surprising, as, in- 
dependent of his great labour in 
procuring manure from a distance, 
which has required his travelling two 
hundred miles, he brings coals for 
different persons, of whom I am 
one, ‘The distance from me is ele- 
‘ven miles. He has brought coals so 
far, on my account, eight times 
since last July, which add 176 miles 
more. 

The ground he is improving is 
the property of sir Christopher Liaw. 
kins, and, though labouring under 
a natural infirmity in the hand, 
which obliges him to conduct the 
plough with one hand only, yet 
he continues indefatigable in his ex- 
ertions. 

I am, sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
‘Thos. Humphries, 
Lieut. Royal Navy. 
Lizard signal station, near 
Helston, in Cornwall, 
Feb. 22d, 1804. 
Charles Taylor, esq. 


Sir, 
I beg to Jay before the society for 
the encouragement of arts, &c. the 
following narration, hoping that 
though the extent of my improve- 
ments is not great, yet they will not 
be considered undeserving their no- 
tice, as it has been to me a most ar- 
duous undertaking, and has.required 
My unceasing and indefatigable la- 


_bour, and which it still requires. 


5 


For a part of my manure, which 
consists of sea sand, 1 have to go 
two miles; and my average annual 
quantity being 50 load, for this one 
article 1 must, of course, travel 


sixty-eighth year. 


_ order to finish it assoon as possible ; 
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200 miles, independent of my labour 
in loading and procuring it. What 
other labour is unavoidably necessa- 
ry, needs no comment from me to 
your society. I chiefly rest on my 
labour, for now upwards of cighteen 
years, in this particular branch of 
agriculture, to. recommend me_to 
your society, and: as having added 
my mite towards the improvement 
of waste grounds. ‘The manner of 
my proceeding I shall endeavour to 
make as plain as possible, for the 
information of others. I was in- 
duced ,to this undertaking, from a 
great love of husbandry, a wish to 
serve my family, and a desire to em- 
ploy myself in that part of agricul- 
ture, which I thought the most use- 
ful to my country, and beneficial to 
mankind. 

I still find the same strong pro- 
pensity in my mind: but ‘my cor- 
poreal abilities fail me, being in my 
If I could have 
kept a man all this time, [ suppose 
I should. have been able to have made 
four times the improvement I have, 
as the odds of an additional hand to 
one, need not be mentioned to your 
society. But, onthe contrary, when 
I began, and for some years after, 
this, to me, arduous undertaking, | 
was obliged to work for others, five 
days out of the week, to obtain food 
for myself, a wife, and seven chil. 
dren, viz. six sons and ohe daugh- 
ter, the former of which, as soon as 
able, went into the service of their 
country, in which two are now em- 
ployed, and two lost their lives last 
war. 

As to property, when I first be- 
gan this undertaking, I had none, 
except one mare, and the shilling 
per day I earned by my labour, 
at which I used to work hard, in 


not 


_ bour. 
- toclear away to improve the grounds, 
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not to leave off work, but to go to 
still harder, that of my own under- 
taking in improvement. — 

The manner I proceeded in clear- 
ing the land, which was chiefly 
swamp, and produced what in ge- 
neral grows on those kind of com- 
mons, was as follows—the surface, 
for the most part, was less than six 
inches, under which was a bed of 
loose stones of various sizes, from 
half a pound to three cwt. or there- 
abouts, but the latter generally ap- 
peared above the surface. To clear 
away these was certainly a work of 
great trouble; but still it assisted 
me in another respect, and on this 
account it was so far an advantage ; 
for, on removing these stones from 
their natural bed, they were car- 
ried to places in which they might 
be handy to face my banks, the ex- 
tent and labour of which will be 
seen by the imperfect, though nearly 
correct, plan which accompanies 
this narrative, as | thought it might 
tend to throw more light on the sub- 
ject, than my still more imperfect 
narrative. My method was, first, 
to enclose in part; to do which, I 
was obliged to collect materials, that 
is, turf and stones, as I could pro- 
cure them ; which cost me great la. 
After which, when [ came 


the stones, as before-mentioned, 
did, by being used as I have said, 
Separate my (extreme) enclosures, 
and divide the grounds into different 
departments, and assisted me in the 
two grand objects of clearing. the 
ground and making the banks. As 
the plan is too small to give it in 
scale, it may be necessary here to 
mention, that the banks are between 
five and six feet high, and four feet 
broad, as [ built them to be durable, 
and though not exactly so, still very 
1 
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nearly in as straight lines as drawn in 
the plan, having made them so, be- 
cause, for a variety of reasons, they 
are more convenient. 

In the spring, as the land became 
dry, I began to cut up the surface 


_of the ground, exactly the same as 


turfs for fuel; which, being placed 
upright, with their upper ends touch- 
ing, were left in this manner to dry. 
As soon as this was accomplished, 
they were placed in piles loosely to- 
gether, and burnt. I then proceed- 
ed to clear, under the surface, the 
loose stones as mentioned ; which 
on being removed, as before related, 
I came to a strata of rather light 
loose clay, (there are some excep- 
tions to this of not so good of bot- 
tom), among which, at times, stones 
were likewise found. Tor this rea- 
son it became necessary, first, to 
break all this ground up by hand, 


‘not being able to use the plough, 


which, when done to a convenient 
depth to answer the purposes of til- 
lage, was manured with-the before- 
mentioned burnt materials, to which 
at times something more was added. 
The corn was then sown, and turned 
in with the plough, wheat, oats, and 
barley in succession, with the latter 
of which, grass seed was sown, It 
was then suffered to lie fallow 
for three or four years, at the end 
of which it was managed by the 
common methods of ploughing, har- . 
rowing, aud manurixg. ‘This latter 
requires great labour, for the rea- 
sons above-mentioned, before it is 
brought into a proper state for til- 
lage. After this, a regular succes- 
sion of different kinds of grain, fit 
to keep the ground in the best state 
for cultivation, is carried on, After 
having improved as much as requis- 
ed my more immediate attend: 
ance, and the produce of which 

tended 
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tended greatly towards the support 
of my family, I began to erect a 
dwelling on the spot, the walls of 
which are composed of turfs, the 
roof rafted and thatched by myself ; 
to which has been added, as I was 
able, barn, stable, cart-house, and 
other convenient out-houses for my 
cattle, &c. which at present consist 
of three horses, and one cow rising 
five years, two heifers rising three 
and four years, two steers rising two 
years, and one yearling. To which 
may be added, as another part of 
my small stock, a few bushels of 
different kinds of grain, aud a small 
quantity of hay, plough, harrow, 
cart, slide, wheel-barrows, &c. &c. 
of tools necessary for husbandry. 

For the more particularly under- 
standing the extent and nature of 
my enclosure, with the various kinds 
of tillage they are applied to at pre- 
sent, I hope the plan I haye sent, 
though imperfect, will be found suf- 
ficient. 

Ihave effected the whole improve- 
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meut by my industry, as, when I 
began it, I was worth no more than 
the mare before-mentioned, and the 
shilling I had earned on the first of 
my operations. I have a large 
swelling on my hand, which I was 
born with, and which extends from 
the middle joints of the fingers on 
the left hand, to nearly the elbow. 
Though this has not rendered my 
hand quite useless, yet it is so ina 
great degree, as I cannot use my 
fingers to take off my clothes, but 
am obliged to be assisted, and with- 
in these last few years it gets worse ; 
but still, thank God, it is of use to 
me in my more laborious calling. 
I am, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
C. Taylor, esq. Wm. Pearce. 


These are to certify, that we verily 
believe the above to be a true state- 
ment, most of it coming under our 
own knowledge, 

James Kempthorne, R.N. 
Thomas Humphries, Lieu- 
tenant Royal Navy. 
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Account of the Gad-Fly, from various 
Authors. 


i HE genus oestrus or gad-fly is 
remarkable, like that of ichneu- 
mon, for the singular residence of 


' its larve, viz. bencath the skin, or 


in different parts of the bodies of 
quadrupeds, 
The principal European species 


is the oestrus bovis or ox gad-fly. 


This is about the size of a common 
bee, and is of a pale yellowish brown 
colour, with the thorax marked by 
four longitudinal dusky streaks, and 
the abdomen by a black bar across 


_ the middle, the tip being covered 
with tawney or orange-coloured 


hairs: the wings are pale brown, 
and unspotted. 

The female of this species, when 
ready to deposit her eggs, fastens 
on the back of a heifer or cow, and 
_ piercing the skin with the tube, si- 
_tuated at the tip of the abdomen, 
_ deposits an egg in the puncture: she 

then proceeds to another spot at 


_ 80me distance from the former, re- 


peating the same operation, atinter- 
vals, on many parts of the animal’s 
back. This operation is not per- 
formed without severe pain to the 
animal on which it is practised; and 
it is for this reason that cattle are 
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observed to be seized with such vio. 
Jent horror, when apprehensive of 
the approaches of the female oes- 
trus ; flying with uncontrollable ra- 
pidity, and endeavouring to escape 
their tormentor by taking refuge in 
the nearest pond ; it being observed 
that this insect rarely attacks cattle 
when standing in water. 

In the punctures of the skin thus 
formed by the gad-fly, the several 
eggs hatch, and the larve, by their 
motion and suction, cause so many 
small swellings or abscesses beneath, 
the skin, which growing gradually 
larger, become externally visible, 
exhibiting so many tubercles an inch 
or more in diameter, with an open- 
ing at the top of each, through 
which may be observed the larva, 
imbedded in a purulent fluid: its 
appearance is that of an oval mag- 
got, of a yellowish white colour 
while young, but growing gradually 
darker as it advances in age, till at 
the time of its full growth it is en. 
tirely brown. It is chiefly in the 
months of August and September 
that the eggs are laid, and the larva 
remain through the ensuing winter 
and till the latter part of the next 
June, before they are ready to un- 
dergo their change into chrysalis. 
At this period they force themselves 

out 
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out from their respective cells, and 
falling to the ground, each creeps 
beneath the first convenient shelter, 
and lying in an inert state, becomes 
contracted into an oval form, but 
without casting the larva skin, which 
dries and hardens round it. When 
the included insect is ready for ex- 
clusion, it forces open the top of 
the pupa or chrysalis coat, and 
emerges in its perfect form, having 
remained within the chrysalis some- 
what more than a month. 

Yhough the history of this insect 
in its larva state has long ago been 
detailed with sufficient accuracy by 
Vallisneri, Reaumur.and others, yet 
the fly itself appears to have been 
very generally confounded, and that 
even by Linneus himself, with a 
very different species, resembling it 
in size, but which is bred in the sto- 
mach and intestines of horses, the 
larve being no other than the whit- 
ish, rough maggots which farriers 
call by the title of bots, ‘This insect 
is the oestrus equi, extremely well 
described by Mr. Bracy Clark in the 
third volume of the transactions of 
the Linnwan society. It is a trifle 
smaller than the oestrus bovis, and is 
oi a yellowish-brown colour, witha 
dusky band across the thorax, and 
the tip of the abdomen of similar co- 
jour: the wings are whitish, with a 
pale-dusky bar across the middle of 
each, aud two dusky spots at the 
tip. 

The manner in which the young 
lary cr bots are introduced into the 
stomach and bowels of the animal 
they invest, is singularly curious, and 
cannot be better delivered than in 
the words of the ingenious ob- 
Server. 

‘© When the female has been im- 
** pregnated, and the eggs are sufh- 
‘* ciently matured, she secks among 


t ; 
Horscs sometimes appear to be nearly covered by them. 
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*¢ the horses a subject for her pur- 
*¢ pose, and approaching it on the 
‘¢ wing, she holds her body nearly 
‘¢ upright in the air, and her tail, 
“‘ which is lengthened for the pur- 
‘¢ pose, curvedinwards and upwards: 
*¢in this way she approaches the 
‘¢ part where she designs to deposit 
*¢ her egg; and suspending herself 
‘* for a few seconds before it, sud- 
*¢ denly darts upon it, and leaves 
‘¢ her egg adhering to the hair: she 
*¢ hardly appears to settle, but mere- 
*¢ }y touches the hair with the egg 
‘¢ held out on the projected point 
*¢ of the abdomen. ‘The egg is made 
to adhere by means of a glutinous 
‘¢ liquor secreted with it. She then 
** leaves the horse at a small dis- 
*¢ tance, and prepares a second egg, 
*¢ and, poising herself before the 
‘< part, deposits it in the same way. 
*¢ The liquor dries, and the egg be. 
*¢ comes firmly glued to the hair: 
** this is repeated by various flies, till 
*¢ four or five hundred eggs* are 
*¢ sometimes ‘placed on one horse. 
‘“‘ The horses, when they be¢éome 
*¢ used to this fly, and find that it 
*¢ does them no injury, as the taba- 
* ni and conopes, by sucking their 
** blood, hardly regard it, and da 
*¢ not appearvat all aware of its in- 
*¢ sidious object. The skin of the 
‘* horse is always thrown into a tre- 
** mulous motion on the touch of 
*¢ this insect, which merely arises 
‘¢ from the very great irritability of 
** the skin and cutaneous muscles 
*¢ at this season of the year+, occas 
‘¢ sioned by the continual teasing 
*¢ of the. flies, till at length these 
‘* muscles act involantarily on the 
** slightest touch of any body what- 
** ever. The inside of the knee is 
** the part on which these flies are” 
** most fond of depositing their eggs, 
* and next to this, on the side and — 
© hack ~ 
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** back part of the shoulder,and less 
“ frequently on the extreme ends of 
“the mane. But it isa fact worthy 
*¢ of attention, that the fly does not 
** place them promiscuously about 
** the body, but constantly on those 
*¢ parts which are most liable to be 
‘licked with the tongue ; and the 
_ ‘“* ova, therefore, are always scru- 
*¢ pulously placed within its reach. 
‘© The eggs thus deposited, I at first 
_ ** supposed were loosened from the 
** hairs bythe moisture of the tongue, 
_ ** aided by its roughness, and were 
_ * conveyed to the stomach, where 
** they were hatched; but on more 
6 minute search, I do not find this 
** to be the case, or at least only by» 
** accident; for when they have re- 
mained on the hairs four or five 
“«days, they become ripe, after 
** which time the slightest applica- 
_ ** tion of warmth and moisture is 
*¢ sufficient to bring forth, in an in- 
*¢ stant, the latent lava. At this 
“time, if the tongue of the horse 
_ & touches the egg, its operculum is 
thrown open, and a small active 
- * worm is produced, which readily 
© adheres to the moist surface of the 
_ ** tongue,and is from thence convey- 
_ ** ed, with the food, to the stomach. 
7 If the egg itself be taken up by 
_ * accident, it may pass on to the in- 
_ testinal canal before it hatches; 
_ £* in which case its existence to the 
*full growth is more precarious, 
“ and certainly not so agreeable, as 
it is exposed to the bitterness of 
* the bile. I have often, with a pair 
“* ef scissars, clipped off some hairs 
with eggs ou them, from the horse, 
6 and on placing them in the hand, 
*invistened with saliva, they have 
** hatched in a few seconds. At 
* other times, when not perfectly 
* ripe, the larva would not appear, 
* though held in the hand, under the 
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“same circumstances, for several 
‘* hours; a sufficient proof that the 
‘¢ egos themselves are not conveyed 
to the stomach. It is fortunate 
‘for the animals infested by these 
insects, that their numbers are li- 


‘¢ mited by the hazards they are ex- 
“¢ posed to. I should suspect near 
6 


a hundred are lost, for one that 
arrives at the perfect state of a 
fly.. The eggs, in the first place, 
when ripe, often hatch of them- 
selves, and the larva, wifhouta 
nidus, crawls about till it dies ; 
others are washed oif by the water, 
or are hatched by the sun and 
moisture thus applied together. 
When in the mouth of the animal, 
they have the dreadful ordeal of 
the teeth and mastication to pass 
through. Ou their arrival at the 
** stomach, they may pass, mixed 
with the mass of the food, into the 
intestines ; and when full grown, 
on dropping from the anus to the 
ground, a dirty road or water 
may receive them. If on the 
commons, they are in danger of 
being crushed to death, or of 
being picked up by the birds who 
so constantly, for food, attend the 
footsteps of the cattle. Such are 
the contingencies by which nature 
has wisely prevented the too great 
increase of their numbers, and the 
total destruction of the animals 
they feed on. I have once seen 
the ‘larva of this oestrus, in the 
stomach of an ass; indeed there 
is little reason to doubt their ex- 
istence in the stomachs of all this 
*¢ tribe of animals.” 

* These larva attach themselves 
* to every part of the stomach, but 
‘fare generally most numerous 
** about the pylorus, and are some- 
*€ times, though much less frequent- 
*¢ Jy, found in the intestines. ‘Their 
numbers 
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“in the stomach are very various, 
sé often not more than half a dozen, 
‘6 at other times more than a hun- 
‘¢ dred, and if some accounts might 
“6 berelied on, even a much greater 
‘number than this. They hang 
** most commonly in clusters, being 
“¢ fixed by the small end to the inner 
‘¢ membrane of the stomach, which 
. ** they adhere to by means of two 
‘6 small hooks or tentacula. When 
*¢ they are removed from thestomach 
‘¢ they will attach themselves to any 
** loose membrane, and even to the 
¢¢ skin of the hand.” 
s¢ ‘The body of the larva is com- 
&¢ posed of eleven segments, all of 
‘which, except the two last, are 
‘¢ surrounded with a double row of 
‘¢ horny bristles, directed towards 
¢¢ the truncated end, and are of a 
¢¢ reddish colour, except the points, 
‘which are black. These larve 
«¢ evidently receive their food at the 
‘ small end, by a longitudinal ap- 
*¢ perture, which is situated between 
“two hooks or tentacula. Their 
food is probably the chyle, which, 
“< being nearly pure aliment, may 
‘sco wholly to the composition of 
*¢ their bodies without any excre- 
«¢ mentitious residue, though on dis- 
s¢ section the intestine is found to 
‘¢ contain a yellow or greenish mat- 
*¢ ter, which is derived from the co- 
‘ lour of the food, and shews that 
s¢ the chyle, as they recciye it, is not 
‘< perfectly pure.” 

‘¢ They attain their full growth 
6 about the latter end of May, and 
¢‘ are coming from the horse from 
¢* this time to the latter end of June, 
$* or sometimes later. On dropping 
s* to the ground, they find out some 
¢¢ convenient retreat, and change to 
<< the chrysalis; and in about six or 
*¢ seven weeks the fly appears.” 

To the above account by Mr, 
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Clark I have only to add, that the 
most successful method of obtaining 
the flies- from the chrysalis is by 
taking the larve, when fresh drop- 
ped from the horse, and immediately 
enclosing them separately in balls 
of fresh horse-dung, which must be 
kept in a warm situation, and 
sprinkled every second or third day 
with water: the animals will thus 
be preserved in a proper degree of 
warmth and moisture, and the flies 
will make their appearance in the 
usual time. 

Ocstrus ovis, or the sheep gad 
fly, is so named from its Jarva 
inhabiting the nostrils and frontal 
sinuses of sheep in particular, 
though it is also found in similar 
situations in deer and some other 
quadrupeds. It is a smaller species 
than either of the two preceding, 
and is of a whitish grey colour, 
with the thorax marked hy four lon- 
gitudinal black streaks, and the ab- 
domen speckled with black. ‘The 
larve are nearly as large as those of 
the vestrus equi, and, according to 
the observations of Mr. Clark, are 
ofa delicate white colour, flat on 
the under-side, and convex on the 
upper; having no spines at the di- 
visions of the segments, though they 
are provided with tentacula at the 
smallend. The other is truncated, 
with a prominent ring or margin. 
When young, these larve are per- 
feétly white and transparent, but as 
they increase in size, the upper side 
becomes marked with two transverse 
brown lines on each segmeat, and 
some spots are seen on the sides. 
They move with considerable quick- 
ness ; holding with their tentacula 
as a fixed point, and drawing up 
the body towards them. Mr, Clark, 
in his description of this species, ob- 
serves that he has mostly found the 

larve 
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larve in horns and frontal sinuses of 
Sheep, and remarks that the mem- 
branes lining these cavities were 
hardly at all inflamed, while those 
of the maxillary sinuses were highly 
s0. From this circumstance he is 
Jed to suspect that they inhabit the 
maxillary sinuses, and crawl, on the 
death of the animal, into these situa- 
tions in the horns and frontal si- 
nuses, When full-grown, they fall 
through the nostrils, and change to 
the pupa, or chrysalis state, lying 
on the ground, or adhering to some 
blade of grass. The fly proceeds 
from the chrysalis in the space of 

about two months. 
| The manner,” says Mr. Clark, 
* in which this species deposits its 
*< ova, has, I believe, not been de- 
** scribed; nor is it easy to see, 
*¢ though close to the animal at the 
“‘-time, exactly in what way this is 
* accomplished, owing to the ex- 
*¢ treme agitation of the sheep ; but 
*¢ the’ motions of the sheep after- 
_ ** wards, and the mode of de- 
“ fence it takes to avoid it, can 
“leave but little doubt that the 
** egg is deposited on the inner mar- 
** gin of the nostril. ‘The moment 
** the fly touches this part of the 
*‘ sheep, they shake their heads, 
_ «and strike the ground violently 
_ with their fore-feet; at the same 
*¢ time holding their noses close to 
* the earth, they run away, looking 
_ about them on every side, to soe 
“Cif the fly pursnes: they also 
 ** smell to the grass as they go, lest 
*© one should be lying in wait for 
“them. If they observe one, they 
gallop back, or take some other 
“ direction. As they cannot, like 
“the horses, take refuge in the 
** water, they have recourse to a 
“¢ rut, or dry dusty road, or gravel- 
pits, where they crowd together 
* Bruce’s Travels, vol. !, 
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‘¢ during the heat of the day, with 
‘* their noses held close to the 
‘¢ ground, which renders it difficult 
‘¢ for the fly conveniently to get at 
“the nostril. Observations om 
‘¢ these flies are best made in warm 
‘¢ weather, and during the heat of 
*‘ the day, when, by driving the 
‘¢ sheep from their retreats to the 
grass, the attack of the fly, and 
the emotions of the sheep, are ea- 
sily observed.”’ ‘ 
The other British oestri, are. the 
O. hemorrhoidalis of Linnweus, whose 
larva, like that of the O. equé re- 
sides in the stomachs of horses, and 
the O.veterinus of Mr. Clark, the 
Jarva of which is also found in simi- 
lar situations, The -O. hemorrhoi- 
dalts is about the size of a common 
window fly, with pale dusky wings, 
brown thorax, abdomen white at the 
base, black in the middle, and red 
at the tip. The O. veterinus is 
nearly of similar size with theO. equi, 
and is entirely of a ferruginous co- 
lour, with the abdomen more dusky - 
towards the tip. 

The exotic oestri are probably 
numerous, but are at present very 
little known. 

Whether the formidable African 
fly, described by Mr. Bruce, under 
the name of zimb*, or tsaltsalya 
may be referred to this genus or 
not, | shall not pretend to deter- 
mine; there are, however, some 
particulars in its history, which 
would lead one to suppose it an 
oestrus. ; 

«¢ This insect,” says Mr. Bruce, 
‘¢ is a proof how fallacious it is to 
“ judge by appearances. If we 
<¢ consider its small size, its weak- 
‘“ ness, want of variety or beauty, 
‘¢ nothing in the creation is more 
*‘ contemptible and _ insignificant. 
“¢ Yet, passing from these to his his- 
p. 388, and vol, V. p. 188, 
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be 
** tory, and to the account of his 
‘¢ powers, we must confess the very 
*¢ great injustice we do him from 
** want of consideration. We are 
“C obliged, with the greatest sur- 
“¢ prise, to acknowledge that those 
“huge animals the elephant, the 
‘¢ rhinoccros, the lion, and the ti- 
“¢ ger, inhabiting the same woods, 
‘¢ are still vastly his inferiors, and 
*¢ that the appearance of this small 
‘¢ insect, nay, his very sound, 
* though he is not seen, occasions 
“< more trepidation, movement and 
*¢ disorder, both in the human and 
* brate creation, than would whole 
*¢ herds of these monstrous animals 
¢ collected together, though their 
*¢ number was in a ten-fold propor- 
“¢ tion greater than it really is. 

¢¢ This insect is called zzmb 3; it 
“¢ has not beeu described by any na- 
“‘ turalist. It is in size very little 
‘* Jarger than a bee, and his wings, 
which are broader than those of a 
bee, placed separate like those of 
‘a fly: they are of pure gauze, 
‘¢ without colour or spot upon 
them ; the head is large, the up- 
per jaw, or lip, is sharp, and has 
at the end of it a strong pointed 
hair, of about a quarter of an 
‘inch Jong; the lower jaw has 
6¢ two of these pointed hairs, and 
this pencil of hairs, when joined 
“6 together, makes a resistance to 
the finger nearly equal to that of 
6¢ a strong hog’s bristle. Its legs 
‘¢ are serrated in the inside, aud 
the whole covered with brown 
*¢ hair or down. As soon as this 
‘«¢ plague appears, aud their buzzing 
«¢ is heard, all the cattle forsake 
‘ their food, and run wildly about 
the plain, till they die, worn out 
with fatigue, fright, and hunger. 
<< No remedy .remains for the resi- 
« dents on such spots, but to leave 
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“¢ the black earth, and hasten down 
“¢ to the sands of Atbara, and there 
‘¢ they remain while the rains last, 
‘¢ this cruel enemy never daring to 
*¢ pursue them farther. 
‘¢ What enables the shepherd to 
perform the long and_ toilsome 
‘¢ journies across Africa is the ca- 
<6 mel emphatically called the ship 
“¢ of the desert. ‘Though his size is 
“¢ immense, as is his strength, and his 
“¢ body covered with a thick skin, 
‘¢ defended with strong hair, yet 
“¢ still he is not capable to sustain 
“¢ the violent punctures the fly 
“makes with his proboscis. He 
“¢ must lose no time in removing to 
the sands of Atbara; for when 
“¢ once attacked by this fly, his 
“¢ body, head, and legs, break out 
‘¢ into large bosses, which swell, 
“¢ break, and putrify, to the certain 
«¢ destruction of the creature. Even 
“¢ the elephant and rhinoceros, who, 
“by reason of their enormous 
“bulk, and the vast quantity of 
food and water they daily need, 
‘¢ cannot shift to desert and dry 
places as the season may require, 
are obliged to roll themselves in 
mud and mire, which, when dry, 
‘ coats them over Jike armour, and 
‘‘ enables them to stand their 
ground against this winged as- 
sassin ; yet, I have found some 
of these tubercles upon almost 
every clephant and rhinoceros 
*¢ that I have secu, and I attribute 
them to this cause. ¢ 
‘¢ All the inhabitants of the sea- 
“¢ coast of Melinda, down to Cape 
‘¢ Gardefan, to Saba, and the south 
+ of the Red Sea, are obliged to put 
“themselves in motion, and re- 
‘¢ move to the next sand in the be- 
*¢ ginning of the rainy season, to 
*¢ prevent all their. stock of cattle 
‘‘frem being destroyed. This is 
5 ** not 
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*© not a partial emigration ; the in- 
*¢ habitants of all the countries, 
*¢ from’ the mountains of Abyssinia, 


_ “ northward, to the confluence of 


si 


‘¢ the Nile and Astaboras, are 
“once a-year obliged to change 
“¢ their abode, and seek protection 
*¢ in the sands of Beja ; nor is there 
‘fany alternative, or means of 
*¢ avoiding this, though a hostile 
‘¢ band wasin their way, capable of 
* spoiling them of half their sub- 
“ stance. 

‘¢ Of all that have written upon 
‘“ these cauntries, the prophet 
** Tsaiah alone has given an account 


* of this animal, and the manner of 
its operation.—‘* And it shall 
&< 


come to pass, in that day, that 
*¢ the Lord shall hiss for the fly 
*¢ that is in the uttermost part of the 
<¢ rivers of Egypt.—And they shall 
*< come, and shall rest all of them 
** in the desolate vallies, and in the 
*¢ holes of the rocks, and upon all 
“thorns, and upon all bushes,’— 
« Isaiah, ch. 17, v. 18, 19.” 

By the expression of resting in 
the desolate vallies, &c. Mr. Bruce 
understands the prophet to mean, 
** that they shall cut off from the 
* cattle their usual retreat to the 
‘desert, by taking possession of 
** those places, and meeting them 
‘where ordinarily they never 
** come, and which, therefore, are 


_ * the refuge of the cattle. 


*¢ Providence,” says Mr. Bruce, 


_ from the beginning, it would 


e- 


*€ seem, had fixed its habitation to 


“one species of soil, being a black, 


** fat earth, extraordinary fruitful 
6 as it was, it seems from the first 
** to have given a law to the settle- 
** ment of the country. It prohi- 


“ bited absolutely those inhabitants 


© of the fat earth, called Mazaga, 
§* domiciled in caves and mountains, 
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*¢ from enjoying the help or labour 
‘* of any beasts of carriage. It de- 
‘¢ prived them of their flesh and milk 
“¢ for food, and gave rise to another 
‘* nation, whose manners were just 
‘¢ the reverse of the first. These 
‘¢ were the shepherds, leading a 
‘¢ wandering life, and preserving 
‘¢ these immense herds of cattle, by 
** conducting theminto the sands be- 
‘* yond the limits of the black earth, 
‘and bringing them back again 
‘* when the danger from. the inseét 
‘¢ was over. 

<¢ We cannot read the history of 
‘¢ the plagues which God brought 
‘upon Pharaoh by the hands of 
Moses, without stopping a mo- 
ment to consider a singularity, a 
very principal one, which attend 
*¢ ed this plague of the fly. It was 
not till this time, and by means of 
this insect, that God said he would 
‘* separate his people from the 
‘¢ Koyptians. And it would seem 
‘* that then a law was given ta 
‘* them that fixed the limits of their 
‘¢ habitation. It is well known, as 
‘* | have repeatedly said, that the 
land of Goshen, or Geshen, the 
*¢ possession of the Israelites, was a 
**Jand of pasture, which was not 
tilled or sown, because it was not 
‘¢ overflowed by the Nile. But the 
«* Jand overflowed by the Nile was 
‘“¢ the black earth of the valley of 
‘¢ Evypt, and it was here that God. 
‘¢ confined the flies; for, he says, 
‘¢ it shall be a sign of this separa- 
tion of the people, which he had 
“then made, that not one fly 
‘* should be seen in the sand, or 
‘¢ pasture ground, the ‘land of Go- 
‘‘ shen, and this kind of soil has 
‘¢ ever since been the refuge of all 
‘¢ cattle emigrating from the black 
earth, to the lower part of At- 
“bara. Isaiah, indeed, says, that 
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‘¢ the fly shall be in all the de- 
‘¢ sert places, and consequently the 
** sands ; yet this was a particular 
*¢ dispensation of providence, to 
‘¢ answer a special end, the desola- 
“tion of Egypt, and was not a 
** repeal of the general Jaw, but a 
*¢ confirmation of it; it was an ex~ 
*¢ ception, for a particular purpose, 
‘¢ and a limited time.” 

Mr. Bruce adds that this inseét 
has no sting, but that its motion is 
more rapid than that of the bee, and 
resembles that of the gad-fly in 
England ; and that there is some- 
thing particular in its sound or buz- 
zing. Itis a jarring noise, together 
with a humming, which induces Mr. 
Bruce to suppose that it proceeds, 
at least in part, from a vibration 
made with the three hairs at the 
snout. He observes farther, that 
the Chaldee version is content with 
calling this animal simply zebud, 
which signifies the fly in general, as 
we express it in English. ‘The 
Arabs call it zimb in their transla- 
tion. The Ethiopic translation calls 
it tsaltsalya, which is the true 
name of this particular fly in Geez, 
and was the same in Hebrew. 


vatural History of the Spider. 
By Doctor Shaw. 

The very extensive genus aranea 
may be distributed into several 
sections, according to the shape or 
habit of body, or according to the 
position of the eyes, which are 
differently placed in the different 
families. I shal! at present however 
mention only a few of the most re- 
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markable species, without any 
particular division of the genus. 
One of the jargest of the Euro- 
pean spiders is the aranea diadema 
of Linneus, which is extremely 
common in our own country, and is: 


chiefly seen during the autumnal 


season in gardens, &c. The body 
of this species, when full grown, is 
not much inferior in size to a small 
hazel nut: the gencral colour of 
the animal is decp chesnut-brown, 
approaching to reddish in some 
specimens, and the abdomen is 
beautifully marked by a longitudi- 
nal series of round or drop-shaped 
milk-white spots, crossed by others 
of similar appearance, so as to repre- 
sent in some degree the pattern of a 
small diadem. ‘This spider, in the 
months of September and October, 
forms, in some convenient spot or 
shelter, a large round, close, or 
thick web of yellow silk, in which. 
it deposits its exgs, guarding the 
round web witha seeondary one of 
a looser texture. The young are 
hatched in the ensuing May, the 
parent insects dying towards the 
close of autumn. The male of 
this species is distinguished by hay- 
ing the back crossed by feur or five, 
black-brown bars. The aranea 
diadema, being one of the largest of 
the common spiders, serves to 
exemplify some of the principal 
characters of the genus ima clearer | 
manner than most others. At the 
tip of the abdomen are placed five * 
papille or teats, through which the — 
insect draws its thread ; andLas each 
of these papilla is furnished with a 
vast number of foramina or outlets, 
disposed over its whole surface, it 
follows that what we commonly 
term 


* Insome species four ; and in some are two smaller papille, the nature of which — 


is doubtful. 
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terma spider’s thread is in reality 
formed of a collection of a great 
‘many distinct ones; the animal 
possessing the power of drawing 
out more or fewer at pleasure ; and 
if it should draw from all the fora- 
mina at once the thread might con- 
sist of many hundred distinct 
filaments. The eyes, which are 
situated on the upper part or front 
of the thorax, are eight in number, 
placed at a small distance from each 
other, and having the appearance of 
the stemmata in the generality of 
insects. The fangs or piercers, with 
which the animal wounds its prey, 
are strong, curved, sharp-pointed, 
and each furnished on the inside, 
near the tip, with a small oblong 
hole or slit, through which is evacu- 
ated a poisonous fluid into the wound 
made by the point itself, these or- 
gans operating in miniature on the 
same principle with the fangs in 
poisonous serpents. The feet are 
of ahighly curious structure; the 
_ two claws with which each is termi- 
_. nated being furnished on its under 
side with several parallel processes 
resembling the teeth of a comb, and 
enabling the animal to dispose and 
manage with the utmost facility the 
disposition of the threads in its web, 
&e. 

Aranea tarantula, or tarantula 
spider, of which so many idle reci- 
tals have been detailed in the works 
of the learned, and which even to 
this day continues, in some couh- 
tries, to exercise the faith and ig- 
norance of the vulgar, is a native of 
the warmer parts of Italy and other 
warm European regions, and is 
generally found in dry and sunny 
plains. It is the largest of all the 
» European spiders, and is of a brown 
colour, with the back of the abdo- 
men marked by a row of trigonal 
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black spots with whitish edges, and 
the legs marked beneath by black 
and white bars. In the present 
illuminated period it may be suffi. 
cient to observe that the extraordi- 
nary symptoms supposed to ensue 
from the bite of this insect, as well 
as their supposed cure by the power 
of music alone, are entirely fabu- 
lous, and are new sufliciently explod- 
ed among all rational philosophers. 

Aranea nobilis isa very beauti- 
ful species, of middling size, with an 
orange-coloured thorax, marked by 
six black spets, and an oval, yellow 
abdomen, with seven oval black 
spots, the first of which is situated 
immediately behind the thorax, 
while the remainder are disposed 
into two longitudinal rows : the legs 
are yellow, with the last joints black. 
This elegant spider is a native of 
Sumatra. 

Ayanea scenica is a small species 
by no means uncommon during the 
summer months, and generally seen 
on walls in.gardens, &c. itis of a 
black colour, with the abdomen 
marked on each side, the upper part 
by three white bars. ‘This spider 
is one of those which spring suddenly, 
to some distance, on their prey. 

Araneca extensa is a smallish 
species, of a fine green colour, 
accompanied by a slight silvery 
gloss: it is commonin gardens, and 
is almost always seen with the legs 
extended, ina parallel line with the 
body. 

Aranea levipes is of a grey colour, 
varied with minute black specks, 
and with the legs beautifully cross- 
ed by numerous alternate black and 
white bars. 

Aranea palustris is of a lengthen- 
ed form, andof a brown colour, and 


is principally seen in damp or 
watery places, 
3G 3 Aranca 
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Aranea aquatica is a middle-sized 
species of a deep chesnut-colour, 
residing entirely under water, 
generally in very clear ponds or 
fountains, and forming for itself a 
small! tissue or web confining a pro- 
per quantity of air : sometimes this 
species is observed to take posses- 
sion of a vacant shell, in which case 
it closes the mouth with a slight web. 

- The exact distinction of species 
in this genus, especially among the 
smaller kinds, is often extremely 
difficult and uncertain ; since the 
animals are sometimes difierently 
marked during the different periods 
of their life: some however are in 
this respect perfectly constant, 
bearing: the same distribution of 
colours from their first hatching to 
their latest period. 

The gigantic Aranea avicularia or 
bird-catching spider is too remark- 
able an insect to be passed over in 
silence. This enormous spider is 
not uncommon in many parts of the 
East Indies and South America, 
where it resides among trees ; fre- 
quently seizing on small birds, 
which it destroys by wounding with 
its fangs, and afterwards sucking 
their blood: the slit or orifice near 
the tip of the fangs in spiders, 
through which the poisonous fluid 
is evacuated, and the existence of 
which has sometimes aiforded so 
much matter of doubt among na- 
turalists, is in this species so visible 


that it may be distinctly perceived- 


without the assistance of a glass. 
This animal appears to admit of 
some varieties, diifering both in size 
and colour; or rather, it is pro- 
bable that several species, really 
distinct, have been often confound- 
ed in the works of naturajists under 
ene common title. This account 
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is drawn up from one of the largest 
specimens in the Leverian Museum : 
its colour is an uniform dusky brown, 

During the early part of the last 
century a project was entertained 
by a French gentleman, Mons. 
Bon of Montpellier, of imstituting a 
manufacture of spider’s silk, and the- 
royal academy, to which the scheme 
was proposed, appointed the inge- 
nious Reaumur to repeat the ex- 
periments of Mons. Bon, in order 
to ascertain how far the proposed 
plan might be carried; but, after 
making the proper trials, Mr, 
Reaumur found it to be impracti- 
cable, on account of the natural 
disposition of these animals, which 
is such as will by no means admit of 
their living peaceably together in 
large numbers. Mr. Reaumur also 
computed that 663,522 spiders 
would scarcely furnish _a_ single 
pound of silk. Mons. Bon how- 
ever, the first projector, carried his 
experiments so far-as to obtain two 
or three pair of stockings and gloves 
of this silk, which were of an ele- 
gantgrey colour, and were present- 
ed, as samples, to the royal academy, 
it must be observed that in this 
manufacture it is the silk of the egg- 
bags alone that can be used, being 
far stronger than that of the webs. 
Mons. Bon collected twelve or thir- 
‘teen ounces of these, and having 
caused them to be well cleared of 
dust, by properly beating with 
sticks, he washed them perfectly 
clean in warm water. After this 
they were laid to steep, ina large 
vessel, with soap, salt-petre, and 
gum arabic. The whole was left 
to boil over a gentle fire for three 
hours, and were afterwards again 
washed to get out the soap; then 
Jaid todry for some days, after 


which — 
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which they were carded, but with 
much smaller cards than ordinary. 
The silk is easily spun into a fine 
and strong thread: the difficulty 
being only to collect the silk-bags 
in sufficient quantity. 

Mons. Reaumur, among his ob- 
jections, states that the thread, not- 
withstanding Mr. Bon’s description, 
is far inferior to that of the silk- 
worm both in Instre and strength: 
the thread of the spider’s web, ac- 
cording to this author, bears a 
weight of only twelve grains with- 
out breaking ; whereas that of the 
silkworm bears the weight of thirty- 
fix. 

The egg-bags used for the purpose 
were, probably, those of the 
aranea diadema, and others nearly 
allied to it. . 

We have before observed that 
these insects are but ill calculated 
for living in society. Whenever 
thus stationed, they never fail to 
wage war with each other. The 
females in particular are of a dispo- 
sition peculiarly capricious and ma- 
lignant, and it is observed that if 
the male happens to pay his court- 
ship at an unfavourable moment, the 
female suddenly springs upon him 
and destroys him. On this occa- 
sion, says Lineus, if ever, may be 
justly applied the Ovidian line 


Res est solliciti plena timoris amor ! 


There remains one more parti- 
cularity in the history of spiders 
with which I shall conclude the de- 
scription of the genus, viz. the 
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age, and seems possessed but in an 
inferior degree by those which are 
full grown. It is principally in the 
autumnal season that these diminu- 
tive adventurers ascend the air, and 
contribute to fill it with that infinity 
of floating cobwebs which are so 
peculiarly conspicuous at that period 
of the year. Wheninclined to make 
these aerial excursions, the spider 
ascends some slight eminence, as the 
top of a wall, or the branch of a tree, 
and, turning itself with its head tos 
wards the wind, ejaculates * (accor- 
ding to Dr. Lister) several threads, 
and, rising from its station, commits 
itself to the gale and is thus carried 
far beyond the height of the loftiest 
towers, and enjoys the pleasure of.a 
clearer atmosphere. During their 
flight it is probable that spiders 
employ themselves in catching such 
minute winged insects as may haps 
pen to occur in their progress ; and 
when satisfied with their journey 
and their prey, they suffer them- 
selves to fall, by contracting | their 
limbs, and gradually disengaging 
themselves from the thread which 
supports them. ‘This curious parti- 
cular in the history of spiders was 
first observed by Dr. Hulse, about 
the year 1668, and was soon con- 
firmed by Dr. Lister and Mr. Ray, 
Dr. Lister made several very ac- 
curate observations on this subject, 
and even ascended some of the high- 
est edifices on purpose to ebserve 
it, and saw spiders sailing as far:as 
the eye could reach above: these, 
till at length they vanished from his 


power of flight. This is chiefly view, (See Phil. Trans. No, 50 
exercised by those of less advanced p. 1014.) 
3G 4 Description 


* The ejaculation or darting of the threads is doubted by Swammerdam and some 
others, who rather suppose that the threads are driven by thewind from the papille 


gf the animal. 
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Description of the Pausus. By 


Doctor Adam Afzelius. 


This genus does not exist in the 
twelfth edition of the Systema 
Nature, but made its first appear- 
ancein a dissertation published at 
Upsal, by Linnwus, in the year 
1775. At that period only one 
species was known... In the year 
1796, Dr. Adam Afzelius, then re. 
siding at the British settlement at 
Sierra Leona, discovered a second, 
and has described both with elabo- 
rate exactness in a paper on this 
genus, published in the fourth vo- 
lume of the Transactions of the 
Linnean Society of London. To 
this paper nothing can be objected 
but its extreme prolixity. 1 shall 
therefore take the liberty of here re- 
ducing it within reasonable com- 
pass. The etymology of the name 
Dr. Afzelius imagines to be from the 
Greek waveis, signifying a pause, 
cessation, or rest; for Linneus, 
now old andinfirm,and sinking under 
the weight of age and labour, saw 
no probability of continuing any 
longer his career of glory. He 
might therefore be supposed to say 
** hic meta laborum,” as it in re. 
ality proved at least with regard to 
insects; pausus being the last he 
ever described. 

He named the insect pausus 
microcephalus. The head is un- 
commonly small; the thorax 
broader than the head, and very 
uneven, the two parts being entirely 
separated by a transverse furrow ; 
the foremost division is elevated 
into asharp ridge resembling a col- 
Jar, and the hindmost is depressed 
or-cut out in the middle into a 
cavity, which is obtuse behind, 
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encompassed on the sides with di- 
verging and outwardly declining 
lobes, being rounded at the top, and 
provided with shining hairs of a 
fulvyous colour and bent inwards :: 
the elytra are without dots, and 
rather longer than the abdomen : 
the under or real wings are sooty, 
and without the least glossiness: the 
abdomen has the terminal segment 
very retuse, and the margin of the 
next before it is visibly raised; the 
pivots of the antenne are black, 
very bright, and at first sight might 
be easily taken for eyes ; the under 
joint is furnished with a wart on the 
inner margin of the top, covered 
with papillary or cartilaginous hairs : 
the upper joint or clava is dotted, 
much larger than the head, and of 
the shape of an oblong spheroid, 
being rounded in front and com- 


‘pressed, with the carina raised into 


a sharp edge, provided on the ver- 
tex with four tubercles set in a row 
and tipped with hairs, and elongat- 
ed behind into an obtuse tube, 
laterally compressed, above depres- 
sed. and underneath having a knob, 
which, in moving, touches the 
bundle of hairs on the top of the 
under joint: the pedicle islong and 
crooked, its upper part being 
broader, compressed, and keeled in 
front: the interior palpi are ofa 
Janceolate-oblong shape, and fur- 
nished with very minute hinges ; the 
mandibles have small hinges: and 
the inferior sheath is much larger 
than the superior: the hind-legs 
are a Jiitle shorter than the others: 
the joints of the tarsi are diflicultly 
distinguished. This rare insect is a 
native of Banana island, and Sierra 
Leona in Africa. Its colour is a 
blackish brown. 

The 
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The second species, or pausus 
spherocerus, is thus described by 
Dr. Afzelius. 
*¢ J have been in Africa almost 
*¢ three years before I happened to 
‘meet with this remarkable little 
£¢ insect ; and then it was quite ac. 
* cidentally. There was a house 
_ ** building for the governor, on an 
*¢ eminence called ‘Yhornton Hill, at 
*¢ the South end of Free-‘lown, in 
*¢ Sierra Leona; and in the begin- 
**ning of the year 1795 several 
** apartments having been got ready, 
** so as to be habitable, one of them 
** was allotted to me, and I remov- 
** ed into it in the end of the month 
** of January... I had not resided 
‘‘there many days, when one 
** evening, having just lighted my 
*¢ candle and begun to write, I ob- 
“served something dropping down 
<¢ from the ceiling before me upon 
_ €* the table ; which, fromits singular 
*¢ appearance, attracted my par- 
* ticular attention. It remained for 
*¢4 little while quite immoveable, 
** asif stunned or frightened, but 
_ “ began soon to crawl very slowly 

*¢ and steadily. 1 then caughtit, and, 

*¢ from the remembrance I had of 
** the Linnean species, I directly 
took it for anon descript of this 
_* genus. Some few days after, 
‘ ** coming into my room from supper, 
with a light in my hand, and 
“having put it upon the table, 
_ there instantly fell another down 
6 from the ceiling. The third I 
was favoured with by the then 
governor, Mr. Dawes, who in- 
“formed me that it had dropped 
“down before him on the table, 
just when he had entered his 

room, and was going to write. 

“The other three, which I after- 
wards collected, were also got 

upon similar occasions, and from 
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“thence I thought I had some 
‘‘reason to conclude that it is a 
‘¢ nocturnal animal, that it becomes 
** benumbed by candle-light, that it 
*¢ lives in wood, and prefers new~ 
*¢ built houses, &c. After the end 
‘Sof February I never saw any 
“‘more. The last which 1 caught 
*¢ J put into a box, and left confin- 
‘¢ ed there for a day or two. One 
‘‘ evening, going to look at it, and 
** happening to stand between the 
‘¢ Jight and the box, so that my 
*¢ shadow fell upon the insect, I 
** observed to my great astonish- 
** ment, the globes of the antenna, 
‘like two lanthorns, spreading a 
‘¢dim phosphoric light. This 
‘¢ singular phenomenon raised my 
** curiosity, and, after having ex~ 
‘¢ amined it several times that night, 


¢ 1 resolved to repeat my researches 


‘¢the following day. But the 
‘¢ animal, being exhausted, died be- 
““fore the morning, and the light 
‘< disappeared. And afterwards, 
‘¢ not being able to find any more 
“¢ specimens, I was prevented from 
** ascertaining the fact by reiterated 
‘¢ experiments at different times ; 
‘¢ which { therefore must recommend 
“¢ to other naturalists who may have 
<¢ an opportunity of visiting Sierra 
*¢ Leona, requesting that they would 
‘¢ particularly enquire into this 
<¢ curious circumstance. [ shall 
<¢ now only add some few remarks, 
¢¢ shewiug in what manner this new 
‘6 species differs from the old one. 
‘« Not being quite so broad, it looks 
‘¢as if it were longer, and more 
<¢ cylindrical: it is also of a lighter 
¢* or chesnut colour, and all over 
“6 very glossy. ‘The head is larger, 
‘¢ but its annular base part smaller, 
‘¢ and contracted : it is furnished 
¢¢ with a little horn in the, middle, 
‘¢ between the eyes, which is straight, 

conic, 
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“ conic, and tipped witha tuft of 
¢¢ cartilaginous hairs: the clypeus 
<< is only depressed, and the jugular 
“6 triangle wider: the - eyes are 
“<< Jarge, and very evident, those of 
<< the male black, though in a cer- 
«tain light appearing greenish ; 
<¢ but those of the female are like 
«< pearls, or as if they were covered 
«¢ with a crystalline membrane : 
“6 the angles of the brim of the 
«¢ socket are small and rounded at 
«¢ the top, and the hinder one lower 
«6 than the eye. ‘The pivots of the 
s¢ antenne are not so discernible as 
“¢in the former species, being like 
«+ the surrounding parts in colour : 
, “ the under joint is without any 
«hairy papilla or wart: the upper 
¢¢ joint or clavais of the size of the 
# head, quite globular, and resem- 
&¢ bles an inflated bladder, being 
€ almost pellucid, and of a light 
¢ flesh-colour: the keel is nothing 
“Cmore than a raised line, finish- 
<¢ing on the vertex in only one 
<¢ chesnut-brown tubercle covered 
¢¢ with cartilaginous hairs : behind 
“there is a little conical shining 
¢¢ hook, of the same colour and with 
‘the same sort of hairs bending 
¢¢ outwardly, being of equal length 
‘¢ with the horn on the head, but 
¢¢ narrower: the pedicle is short, 
“¢ straight and cylindrical. The in- 
“ terior palpi, furnished with very 
“¢ visible hinges, are a little thicker 
“¢ towards the top, but look, in 
*¢ some directions, as if they were 
“¢ filiform: themandibles have large 
‘¢ hinges, and the superior sheath 
¢¢ almost as long as the inferior one, 
‘¢ and nearly cylindrical. The tho- 
“ rax is of the same breadth with 
“¢ the head, and not very uneven, 
“< the two parts being separated by 
‘<a furrow only on the sides and 
*< underneath, the foremost above 
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‘¢ and on the sides, resembling aa 
‘¢ annular segment, and the hinder 
*¢ one impressed in the middle with 
‘Ca mark somewhat like two small 
*¢ diverging wings, of a blackish 
*¢ silvery colour. The elytra are 
‘¢ shorter than the abdomen, and 
“¢ minutely punctated: the under 
*¢ wings are of a shining and change 
*¢ able violaccous colour, and not 
*¢ very dark: the abdomen has the 
*¢ terminal segment a little convex, 
*¢ and in the female more so than in 
‘* the male: underneath, the third 
** and last segments are darker than 
‘* the others, the legs are all of equal 
‘‘ length; the tarsi longer than 
*¢ those of the pausus microcepha- 
‘¢ tus, and have both the joints and 
*¢ the claws much more distinct.” 


Account of some Experiments on the 
Descent of the Sap in Trees. Ina 
Letter from Thomas Andrew 
Knight, Esq. to the Right Hon. 
Sir Joseph Banks, Bart. f 


My dear sir, 
In a memoir which I had the ho- | 
nour to present to you two years 
ago, I related some experiments on 
trees, from which I inferred, that 
their sap, having been absorbed by 
the bark of the root, the trunk and 
the branches ; that it passes through 
what are there called the central 
vessels, into the succulent part of © 
the annual shoot, the leaf-stalk, and 
the leaf ; and that it returns to the 
bark, through the returning vessels 
of the leaf-stalk. ‘Fhe principal 
object of this paper is, to point out 
the causes of the descent of the sap 
through the bark, and the conse- 
quent formation of wood. 
These causes appear to be gravita- 
tion, motion, communicated by 
winds, 
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winds, or other agents, capillary at- 
traction, and, probably, something 
in the confermation of the vessels 
themselves, which renders them 
better calculated to carry fluids in 
one direction than in another, I 
Shall begin with a few observations 
on the leaf, from which all the de- 
seending fluids in the tree appear to 
be derived. ‘Thig organ has much 
engaged the atiedbon of naturalists, 
particularly of M. Bonnet, but their 
experiments have. chiefly been made 
on leaves severed from the tree; 
and, therefore, whatever conclu- 
sions have been drawn, stand on 
very questionable ground. ‘The ef- 
forts which plants always make to 
turn the upper surfaces of. their 
_leaves to the light, have with reasen 

- induced naturalists to conclude, that 
each surface has a total distinét of- 
fice ; and the following experiments 
tend strongly to support that con- 
clusion. 

I placed a small piece of plate 
glass under a large vine leal, with 
its surface nearly parallel with that 
of the leaf, and as soon as the glass 
had acquired the temperature of the 
house in which the vine grew, I 
brought the under surface of thé 
Jeaf into contact with it, by means 

ofa silk thread and a small wire, 
adapted to its form and size. Hav- 
_ ing retained the leaf in this position 
he one minute, I removed it, and found 
the surface of the glass covered with 
a strong dew, which had evidently 
exhaled from the leaf. I again 
- brought the léaf into contact with 
4 the glass, and, at the cnd of half an 
» hour, found so much water dis- 
_ charged from the leaf, that it ran 
off the glass when held obliquely. 
I then inverted the position of the 
leaf, and placed its upper surface in 
contact with the glass: not the 
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slightest portion of moisture now 
appeared, though the leaf was ex- 
posed to the full influence of the 
meridian sun. These experiments 
were repeated on many different 
jeaves, and the result was in every 
instance precisely the same. It 
seems, therefore, that in the vine 
the perspiratory vessels are confined 
to the under surface of the leafs 
and these, like the cutaneous lym- 
phatics of the animal economy, are 
probably capable of absorbing mois- 
ture, when the plant is in a state to 
require it. The upper surface 
seems, from the position it always 
assumes, either formed to absorb 
light, or to operate by the influence 
of that body ; and, if any thing ex- 
hale from it, it is probably vital air, 
or some other permanently elastic 
fluid. It nevertheless appears evi- 
dent in the experiments of Bonnet, 


_that this surface of the leaves of 


many, when detached from the tree, 
readily absorbs moisture. 

Selecting two young shoots of 
the vine, growing perpendicularly 
against the back wall of my vinery, 
I bent them downwards, nearly in a 
perpendicular line, and introduced 
their succulent ends, as layers, into 
two pots, without wounding the 
stems, or depriving them of any 
portion of their leaves. In this po- 
sition the shoots, which were about 
four feet long, and sprang out of the 
principal stem about three feet from 
the ground, grew freely, and in the 
course of the summer reached the 
top of the house. As soon as their 
wood became sufliciently solid to 
allow me to perform the operation 
with safety, | made two circular in- 
cisions through the bark of the 
depending part of each shoot, ata 
smal] distance from each other, near 
the surface of the mould in the pots; 

and 
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and I wholly removed the bark be- 
tween the incisions, thus cutting off 
all communication through the 
bark, between the layers and the 
parent stems. Had the subjects of 
this experiment now retained their 
natural position, much new wood 
and bark would have been formed 
at the upper lip of the wounds, and 
none at all at the fower, as I have 
ascertained by frequent experiments. 
The case was now different; much 
new bark and wood was ge- 
nerated' on the lower lip of the 
wounds, become uppermost by the 
inverted position of the branches ; 
and I have no doubt but that the 
new matter, thus deposited, owed 
_its formation to a portion of sap, 
which descended by gravitation, 
from the leaves growing between the 
wounded parts and the principal 
stems. 

The result of this experiment ap- 
pears to point out one of the causes 
why perpendicular shoots grow with 
much greater vigour than others: 
they have, probably, a more perfect 
and rapid circulation. 

The effects of motion on the cir- 
culation of the sap, and the conse- 
quent formation of wood, I was best 
able toascertain by the following ex- 
pedient :—Early in the spring of 
1801, I selected a number of young 

‘seedling apple-trees, whose stems 
were about an inch in diameter, and 
whose height between the roots and. 
first branches, was between six and 
sevenfeet. These trees stood about 
eight feet from each other ; and, of 
course, a free passage for the wind 
to aét on each tree was aflorded. 
By means of stakes and bandages 
of hay, not so tightly bound as to 
impede the progress of any fluid 
within the trees, I nearly deprived 
the roots and the lower parts of the 
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stems of several trees of all motion, 
to the height of three feet from the 
ground, leaving the upper parts of 
the stems and branches in their na- 
tural state. In thesucceeding sum- 
mer much new wood accumulated 
in the parts which were kept in mo- 
tion by the wind, but the lower 
parts of the stems and roots in- 
creased very littlain size. Remov- 
ing the bandages from one of these 
trees in the following winter, f fixed 
a stake in the ground, about ten 
feet distant from the tree, on the 
east side of it, and'I attached the 
tree to the stake, at the height 
of six feet, by means of a slender 
pole, about twelve feet Jong ; thus 
jeaving the tree at liberty to move 
towards the north and south, or, 
more properly, in the segment of a 
circle, of which the pole formed a 
radius, but in no other direction. 
Thus circumstanced, the diameter 
of the tree from north to south, in 
that part of its stem which was 
most: exercised by the wind, ex- 
ceeded that in the opposite direc. — 
tion, in the following autumn, in 
the proportion of thirteen to eleven, 
These results appear to open an 
extensive and interesting field to our 
observation, where we shall find © 
much to admire, in the means which 
nature employs to adapt the forms 
of its vegetable productions to every 
situation in which art or accident 
may deposit them. If a tree be 
placed in a high and exposed situa- 
tion, where it is much kept in mo- 
tion by winds, the new matter 
which it generates will be deposited 
chiefly in the roots and lower parts# 
of the trunk ; and the diameter of 
the latter will diminish rapidly in 
its ascent. ‘The progress of the as- 
cending sap will of course be im-— 
peded, and it will thence cause la-— 
teral : 
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‘eral branches to be produced, or 
Will pass into those already existing. 
The forms of such branches will be 
similar to that of the trunk; and 
the growth of the insulated tree on 
the mountain, will be, as we always 
find it, low and sturdy, and well 
calculated to resist the heavy gales 
to which its situation constantly ex- 
poses it. 

Let another tree of the same kind 
be surrounded, whilst young, by 
others, and it will assume a very 
differentform. It will now be de- 

_ prived of a part of its motion, and 

another cause will operate: the 
leaves on the lateral branches will 
be partly deprived of light, and,vas 
I have remarked in the last paper 
I had the honour to address to you, 
little alburnum will then be gene- 
rated in those branches. ‘Their vi- 
-gour of ‘course becomes impaired, 
and less sap is required to support 
their diminished growth; . more, 
in consequence, remains for the 

_ heading shoots ; these, therefore, ex- 
ert themselves with increased energy, 
and the trees seem to vie with each 

_ other for superiority, as if endued 
with all the passions and propensi- 
ties of animal life. 

An insulated tree, in a sheltered 

_ valley, will assume, from the fore- 
_ going causes, a form distinct from 
either of the preceding * ; and its 
_ growth will be more or less aspiring, 

im proportion to the degrce of pro- 
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tection it receives from winds, and 
its contiguity to elevated objects, 
by which its lower branches during 
any part of the day are shaded. 

When a tree is wholly deprived 
of motion, by being trained to a 
wall, or, when a large tree has been 
deprived of its branches to be res 
grafted, it often becomes unhealthy, 
and not unfrequently perishes, ap- 
parently owing to the stagnation of 
the descending sap, under the rigid 
cincture of the lifeless external 
bark. I have, in the last two years, 
pared off this bark from some very 
old pear and apple trees, which had 
been re-grafted with cuttings from . 
young seedling trees; and the effect 
produced has been very extraordi. 
nary. More new wood has been 
generated in the old trunks, within 
the last two years, than in the pre- 
ceding twenty years; and [ attri- 
bute this to the facility of commu- 
nication which has been restored 
between the leaves and the roots, 
through theinner bark. I have had 
frequent occasion to observe, that 
wherever the bark has been most 
reduced, the greatest quantity of 
wood has been deposited. 

Other causes of the descent of 
the sap towards the root, I have 
supposed to be capillary attraction, 
and something in the conformation 
of the vessels of the bark. The al- 
burnim also appears, in my former 
experiment, te expand and contract 

very 


___ * Not only the external form of the tree, but the internal character of the woed, 
will be affected by the situation in which the tree grows; and hence, oak timber 
' which grew it crowded forests, appears to have been mistaken, in old buildings, 
“for Spanish chesnut. But I have found the internal organization of the oak and 


epensh chesnut to be very essentially different. 
ceha 


The silver grain, and general 


racter of the oak and Spanish chesnut, are also so extremely dissimilar, that 
the two kinds of wood can only be mistaken for each other, by very careless ob- 


servers, 


Many pieces of wood found in the old buildings of London, and supposed 


to be Spanish chesnut, have beem put into my hands, but they were all most cer- 


tainly forest oak. 
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very freely, under changes of tem- 
perature and of moisture; and the 
motion thus produced must be in 
some degree communicated to the 
bark, should the latter substance be 
in itself wholly inactive. I however 
consider gravitation as the most 
extensive and active cause of mo- 
tion in the descending fluids of trees; 
and I believe that from this agent 
vegetable bodies, like unorganized 
matter, generally derive, in a grea- 
ter or less degree, the forms they as- 
sume ; and probably it is necessary 
to the existence of trees, that it 
should beso. For if the sap passed 
and returned as freely in the hori- 
zontal and pendant, as in the per- 
pendicular branch, the growth of 
each would be equally rapid, or 
nearly so: the horizontal branch 
would then soon extend too far 
from its point of suspension, at the 
trunk of the tree, and thence must 
inevitably perish, by the compound 
ratio in which the powers of destruc- 
tion, compared with those of pre- 
servation, would increasc. 

The principal office of the hori. 
zontal branch, in the greatest num- 
ber of trees, is to nourish and sup- 
port the blossoms and the fruit or 
zeed ; and as these give back little or 
nothing to the parent tree, very 
feeble powers alone are wanted in 
the returning system. No power 
at all had been fatal; and powers 
sufficienty strong, wholly to coun- 
teract the effects of gravitation, had 
probably been in a high degree 
destructive. And it appears to me 
‘by no means improbable, that the 
formation of blossoms may, in many 
_ instances, arise from the diminished 
action of the returning system in 
the horizontal or pendant branch. 

I have long been disposed to be~ 
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lieve the ascending fluids in the 
alburnum and central vessels,wheres 
ever found, to be every where the 
same ; and that: the leaf-stalk, the 
tendril of the’vine, the fruit-stalk, 
and the succulent point of the an~ 
nual shoot, might in some measure 
be substituted for each other ; and 
experiment has proved my conjec- 
ture, in many instances, to be well 
founded. Leaves succeeded, and 
continued to perform their office, 
when grafted on the fruit-stalk, the 
tendril, and succulent shoot, of the 
vine ; and the leaf-stalk, the tendril, 
and the fruit-stalk, alike supplied a 
branch grafted upon them with 
nourishment, But I did not succeed 
in grafting a fruit-stalk of the vine, 
on the leaf-stalk, the tendril, or suc< 
culent shoot, My ill success, how- 
ever, I here attribute solely to want 
of proper management ; and I have 
little doubt of succceding in future. 

The young shoots of the vine, 
when grafted on the leaf-stalk, often 
grew to the length of nine or ten 
feet; and the Jeaf-stalk itself, to 
some distance below its juncture 
with the graft, was found, in the 
autumn, to contain a considerable 
portion of wood, in every respect 
similar to the alburnum in other 
parts of the tree. 

The formation of alburnum, in 
the leaf-stalk, seemed to point out 
tome the means of ascertaining the 
manner in whichit is generated in 
other instances ; and to that point 
my attention was in consequence 
attracted. Having grafted a great 
many leaf-stalks with shoots of the 
vine, I examined, in transverse sec- 
tions, the commencement and gra< 
dual formation of the wood, Itap- 
peared evidently to spring from the 
tubles, which, in my last paper, (to 

which 
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which I must refer you,) I have 
called the returning vessels of the 
feaf-stalk ; and tobe deposited on 
the external sides of what I have 
there named the central vessels, 
and on the medulla. The latter 
substance appeared wholly inactive, 
and I could not discover any thing 
like the processes supposed to ex- 
tend frem it, in all cases, into the 
wood. 

The organization of the young 
shoot is extremely similar to ‘hat 
of the leaf-stalk, previous toe the 
formation of wood within it. The 
same vessels extend through both ; 
and therefore it appeared extremely 
probable, that the wood in each 
would be generated in the same 
manner: and subsequent observa- 
tion soon removed all grounds of 
doubt. 

_ Itis weil known that, in the ope- 
ration of budding, the bark of trees 
being taken off, readily unites itself 
to another of the same or kindred 
species. An examination of the 
manner in which this union takes 
place promised some further infor- 
mation: in the last summer, there- 
fore, I inserted a great number of 
buds, which £ subsequently examin- 
ed in every progressive stage of their 
union with the stock. A line of 
confused organization marks the 
‘place where the inserted bud first 
comes into contact with the wood 
of the stock ; between which line 
and the bark of the inserted bud, 
new wood regularly organized is 
generated. ‘This wood possesses 
all the characteristics of that from 
which the bud was taken, without 
any apparent mixture whatever 
with the character of the stock in 
which it is inserted. The substance 
Which is called the medullary pro- 
cess is clearly sceu to spring: from 


this new wood is generated. 
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the bark, and to terminate at the 
line of its first union with the stock. 

An examination of the manner in 
which wounds in trees become 
covered, (for, preperly speaking, 
they never can be said to _heal,) 
affords further proof,were it wanted, 
that~ the medullary processes, (as 
they are improperly named,) like 
every other part of the wood, are 
generated by the bark. 

Whenever the surface of the al. 
burnum is exposed but for a few 
hours te theair, though no portion 
of it be destroyed, vegetation on 
that surface for ever ceases. But 
new bark is gradually protruded 
from the sides of the wound, and by 
In 
this wood the medullary processes 
are distinctly seen to take their 
origin from the bark, and to termi- 
nate on the lifeless surface of the 
old wood within the wound. These 
facts incontestibly prove that the 
medullary processes, which in my 
former paper I call the silver grain, 
do not diverge frem the medulla, 
but that they are formed in lines, 
converging from the bark to the 
medulla, and that they have no con- 
nection whatever with the latter 
substance. And surely nothing but 
the fascinating love of a favourite 
system could have induced any 
naturalist to believe the hardest, the 


- most solid, and most durable part of 


the wood, to be composed of the 
soft cellulas and perishable sub- 
stance of the medulla, 

In my last paper Ihave supposed 
that the sap acquired the power to 
generate wood in the leaf, and I 
have subsequently found no reason 
to retract that opinion. But the 
experiment in which wood was ge- 
nerated in the leaf-stalk, apparently 
by the sap descended from the 

bark. 
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bark of the graft, induces me to 
believe, that the descending fluid 
undergoes some further changes in 
the bark, possibly by discharging 
some of its component parts 
through the pores described and 
figured by Malpighi. 

Lalso suspected, since my former 
paper was written, that the young 
bark, in common with the leat, pos- 
sessed a power in proportion to the 
surface it exposes to the air and 
light of preparing the sap to gene- 
rate new wood; for 1 found that a 
very minute quantity of wood was 
deposited by the bark, where it had 
not any apparent connection with 
the leaves. Having made two in- 
cisions through the bark round 
annual shoots of the apple-tree, I 
entirely removed the bark between 
the incisions, and I repeated the 
same operation at a little distance 
below, leaving a small portion of 
bark unconnected with that above 
and beneath it. By this bark, a 
very minute quantity of wood in 
many instances appeared to be ge- 
nerated, at its lower extremity. 
‘The buds in the insulated bark were 
sometimes suffered to remain, and 
in other instances were taken away ; 
but these, unless they vegetated, did 
not atall affect the result of the ex- 
periment. I could therefore ac- 
count for the formation of wood, 
in this case, only by supposing the 
bark to possess in some degree, in 
common with the leaf, the power to 
produce the necessary changes in 
the descending sap; or that some 
matter, originally derived from the 
leaves, was previously deposited in 
the bark: or that a portion of sap 
had passed the narrow space above, 
from which the bark had been re- 
moved, through the wood. Repeat- 
ing the experiment, I left a much 
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_tions to the potatoe. 


greater length of bark between thé 
intersections; but no more wood 
than in the former instances was - 
generated. I therefore concluded 
that a small quantity of sap must 
have found its: way through the 
wood, from the leaves above; and 
I found, that when the upper in- 
cisions were made at ten or twelve 
lines distance,instcad of one or two, 
andthe bark between them, as in 
the former experiments, was re- 
moved, no wood was generated by 
the insulated bark. 

I shall conclude my paper with a _ 
few remarks on the formation of 
buds in tuberous rooted plants 
beneath the ground. They must, if 
my theory be well founded, be 
formed of matter which has de- 
scended from the leaves through the 
bark. 1 shall confine my observa- 
Having raised 
some plants of this kind, ina situa- 
tion well adapted to my purpose, 
J waited till the tubers were about 
half grown ; and I then commenced 
my experimentby carefully intersect- — 
ing, with a sharp knife, the runners — 
which connect the tubers with the 5 
parent plant, and immersing each 
end of the runners, thus intersected, 
in a decoction of log-wood. Atthe 
end of twenty-four hours I ex= 
amined thestate of the experiment ; 
and I found that the decoction had ~ 
passed along the runners in each : 

i 


direction; but I could not discover 
that it had entered any of the vessels 
of the parext plant. This result I 
had anticipated; because I cons ~ 
cluded, that the matter by which J 
the growing tuber is fed must de-— 
scend from the leaves through the — 
bark ; and experience had long be-_ 
fore taught me that the bark would — 
not absorb coloured infusions. FE 
now endeayoured:to trace the pro-— 
gress 
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gress of the infusion, in the oppo- 
site direction ; and my success here 
much exceeded my hopes. 

A section of the potatoe presents 
four distinct substances : the inter- 
nal part, which, from the mode of 
its formation and subsequent oflice, 
I conceive. to be allied to the al- 
burnum of ligneous plants ; the bark 
which surrounds this substance ; the 
true skin of the plant ; and the 
epidermis. Making transverse sec- 
tions of the tubers, which had been 
the subjects of the experiments, 
I found that the coloured infusion 
had passed through an _ elaborate 
series of vessels, between the cortical 
and alburnous substance, and that 
many minute ramifications of these 
vessels approached the external 
skin, at the base of the buds, to 
which, as to every other part of the 
growing tuber, I conclude they con- 
vey nourishment. 


Observations on the Structure of the 
Tongue ; illustrated by Cases in 
which a Portion of that Organ has 
been removed by Ligature. By 
Everard Home, Esq. F. R.S. 


Physiological enquiries have ever 
been considered as deserving the at- 
tention of this learned society, and 
whenever medical practitioners, in 
the treatment of diseases, haye met 

_ with any circumstance which threw 

light upon the natural structure or 

actions of any of the organs of the 

~ human body, or those of other ani- 

_ mals, their communications have met 
with a favourable reception. 

The following observations derive 
their real importance from offering 
a safe and effectual means of remoyv- 
ing a portion of the tongue, when 
that organ has taken on a diseased 
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action, the cure of which is not with- 
in the reach of medicine; and, as 
the tongue, like many other glandu- 
lar structures, is liable to be affected 
by cancer, it becomes of no small 
importance that the fact should be 
generally known. In a physiolo- 
gical view, they tend to show that 
internal structure of the tongue is 
not of that delicate and sensible na- 
ture which, from its being the organ 
of taste, we should beled to imagine. 

The tengue is made up of fasiculi 
of muscular fibres, with an interme- 
diate substance met with in no other 
part of the body, and. a vast number 
of small glands ; it has large nerves 
passing through it; and the tip pose 
sesses great sensibility, fitting it for 
the purpose of taste. 

Whether the sense of taste is cone 
fined entirely to the point of the 
tongue, and the other paris are made 
up of muscles fitted for giving it mo- ~ 
tion; or whether the whole tongue 
is to be considered the organ, and 
the soft matter which pervades its 
substance and fills the interstices be- 
tween the fasiculi of muscular fibres, 
is to be considered as connected with 
sensation, has not, I believe, been 
ascertained, 

The tongue, throughout its sub. 
stance, has always been considered, 
by physiologists, as a very delicate 
organ; and it was believed, that 
any injury committed upon it would 
not only produce great local irritae 
tion, but also affect, in a violent 
degree, the general system of the 
body. This was my own opinion, 
till 1 met with the following case, 
the circumstances of which induced 
me to see this organ in a different 
point of view. 

A gentleman, by an accident 
which it is unnecessary to describe, 
had his tongue bitten with great vioe | 
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Jence. The immediate effect of the 
injury was greatlocal pain ; butit was 
notattended with much swelling of 
the tongue itself,nor any othersymp- 
tom, except that the point of the 
tongue entirely lost its sensibility, 
which deprived it of the power of 
taste: whatever substance the patient 
eat was equally insipid. This alarmed 
him very much, and induced him to 
state to me the circumstances of his 
case, and request my opinion. [ 
examined the tongue a fortnight after 
the accident. It had the natural ap- 
pearance, but the tip was completely 
insensible, aud was like a piece of 
board in his mouth, rendering the 
act of eating a very unpleasant 
operation, I saw him three months 
afterwards, and it was stillin nearly 
the same state. 

From this case it appears, that 
the tongue itself is not particularly 
irritable; but the nerves passing 
through its substance to supply the 
tip, which forms the organ of taste, 
are very readily deprived of their 
natural action ; this probably arises 
from their being softer in texture 
than nerves in general, and, in that 
respect, resembling those belonging 
to the other organs of sense. 

There was another circumstance 
in this case which very particularly 
struck my attention, viz. that a 
bruise upon the nerves of the tongue, 
sufficient to deprive them of the 
power of communicating sensation, 
was productive of no inflammation or 
irritation in the nervous trunk, so as 
to induce spasms which too com- 
monly occur from injuries to the 
nerves belonging to voluntary mus- 
cles. Jam therefore led to believe, 
that the nerves supplying an organ 
of sense, are not so liable to such 
effects as those which belong to the 
other parts of the body. 


The small degree of mischief whieh 
was produced, and the readiness 
with which the nerves had their 
communication completely cut off, 
were to me new facts, and encou- 
raged me in the following case of 
fungous excrescence from the tongue, 
which bled so profusely as at times 
to endanger the patient’s life, and 
never allowed him-to arrive at a 
state of tolerable health, to attempt 
removing the part by ligature. 

Johu Weymouth, eight years of 
age, was admitted into St. George’s 
hospital, on the 24th of December, 
1800, on account of a fungous ex- 
crescence on the right side of the an- 
terior part of the tongue, which ex- 
tended nearly from the outer edge, 
to the middle line atthe tip. It ap- 
peared, from the account of his re- 
Jations, that the origin of this fun- 
gous existed at his birth, and had 
been increasing ever since. He had 
been a year and a half under the 
care, of the late Mr. Cruikshank, 
who had removed the excrescence, 
by ligature, round ils base; but, 
when the ligature dropped off, a 
violent hemorrhage took place, 
and the excrescence gradually re- 
turned. Attempts were made to 
destroy it, by caustic, but hemorr- - 
hage always followed the separation 
of the sloughs; so that, after ten 
trials, this mode was found ineflec- 
tual. It was also removed by the 
knife, ten dificrent times, but always 
returned. 

From this history I was led to 
believe, that the only mode of re- 
moving the disease, was taking out 
the portion of the tongue upon which 
it grew. ‘This was a case in which 
IT felt myself warranted in making 
an attempt out of the common line 
of practice, to give the patient a’ 
chance of recovery; and, from the 
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preceding case, having found that 
pressure on one part of the tongue 
produced no bad consequences on 
the other parts, I was led to remove 
the excrescence in the following 
manner. 

On the 28th of December, I 
made the boy hold out his tongue, 
and passed a crooked needle, armed 
with a double ligature, directly 
through its substance, immediately 
beyond the excrescence. The needle 
was brought out below, leaving the 
ligatures; one of these was tied 
very tight before the excrescence, 
the other equally so beyond it, so 
that a segment of the tongue was 
confined between these two liga- 
tures, in which the circulation was 
completely stopped. The tongue 
was thin in its substance, and the 
boy complained of little pain during 
the operation. Thirty drops of 
laudanum were given to him imme- 
‘diately after it, and he was put to 
bed. He fell asleep, continued to 
dose the greater part of the day, and 
was so easy the next day, as to re- 
quire no particular attention. On 


the fifth day from the operation, the. 


portion of tongue came away with 
the ligatures, leaving a sloughy sur. 
face, which was thrown off on the 
eleventh day, and was succeeded by 
a similar slough; this separated on 
‘the fifteenth day. The excavation, 
after this, gradually filled up, and 
on the twentieth day it was com- 
pletely cicatrized, leaving only a 
small fissure on that side of the 
- tongue. , 
Encouraged by the result of this 
case, I was led to perform a similar 
operation upon a person at a more 
advanced period of life. 

Margaret Dalton, 40 years of 
age, was admitted into St. George’s 
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hospital, on the 25th of December, 
1801, on account of a tumour, the 
size of a pea, situated on the right 
side of the tongue, near its edge. 
The history of the case was as fol-~ 
lows. A small pimple appeared, 
and gradually increased, without 
pain; the only inconyenience was, 
that it affected her speech, and, 
when bruised by the teeth, bled 
freely. 

The operation was performed on 
the 11th of January, 1802, in ex- 
actly the same manner as has been 
already described. It produced a 
considerable degree of salivation, 
which was extremely troublesome, 
(much more so than the pain the li- 
gatures produced,) and continued 
till the slough came away. ‘The li- 
gature nearest the root of the tongue, 
separated on the 6th day, the other 
on the 7th, and in three days after 
the separation of the second liga- 
ture, the wound was completely 
skinned over. 

A third case of this kind came 
under my observation, in which 
there was a small tumour in the sub- 
stance of the tongue, about the size 
of a pea, which gave me the idea of 
its being of that kind which might 
terminate in a cancer. The patient 
was a gentleman of about 41 years 
of age. Upon examining the tumour 
I told him of my alarm respecting 
its nature; andat the same time ad- 
ded, that I was very ready to re- 
move it, should it be the opinion of 
other practitioners that such a step 
was adviseable ; and my experience 
in two former cases led me to be- 
lieve it might be done with safety. 
I therefore advised him to consult 
other medical practitioners of repu- 
tation, and acquaint me with their 
opinion, Myr. Cline was consulted, 
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and his opinion coincided with mine ; 
which made the patient decide upon 
having the tumour removed. 

The operation was performed on 
the 28th of December, 1802. The 
needle pierced the tongue an inch 
beyond the tip, a little to the right 
of the middle line of the tongue ; 
and the space between the two liga- 

_ tures, when they were tied at the 
circumference of the tongue, was 
fully an inch. The tongue was 
thick, and the mass included by the 
ligatures was such as to make it 
difficult to compress it. The opera- 
tion gave considerable pain, of a 
numbing kind. Immediately after 

‘the operation, the part included 
became dark coloured, particularly 
towards the middle line of the 
tongue. A salivation took place. 
The next day the pain and salivation 
were great, and the patient could 
not swallow; but on the day fol- 
lowing he could take broth, negus, 
and other fluids. 

On the sixth day from the opera- 
tion, the slough became loose; and 
the least motion of the tongue gave 
great pain. Upon examining the 
slough, there was a smallspot which 
Jooked red, and was surrounded by 
a dark surface; this was towards 
the right side. Upon further exa- 
mination it appeared, that the liga- 
ture to the right, had not completely 
deadened the part at the centre, in 
which the artery had its course. 
This accounted for the red spot, as 
well as for the pain the patient suf- 
fered; and Jed me, on the seventh 
day, to disengage the ligature on the 
left, (which was almost completely 
separated,) by means of a pair of 
scissars, and pass another ligature 
through the groove to the opposite 
side, and tie it over the part not 
completely deadened. This gave 
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great pain for a few hours, which 
was relieved by the use of tincture 
of opium. On the eighth day, the 
patient had less pain than on any 
preceding day, and Jess salivation 5 
and on the ninth, the whole slough 
came away. On the thirteenth, the 
tongue had so much recovered itself, 
that there did not appear any loss 
of substance whatever, only a fissure 
of half an inch in depth, in the ane 
terior part of it; and as that now 
seemed to be exactly in the centre, 
there was not the smallest defor- 
mity. 

The preceding cases, in the view 
which it is intended to take in the 
present paper, are to be considered 
as so many experiments, by which 
the structure of the tongue is, in 
some respects, ascertained: they 
enable us to draw the following con- 
clusions. 

The internal structure of the 
tongue is less irritable than almost 
any other organised part of the bo- 
dy; therefore, the peculiar sub- 
stance which is interposed between 
the fasiculi of its muscular fibres, is 
not in any respect connected with 
the nerves which pass through its 
substance to the organ of taste, but 
is mercly a soft medium, to admit 
of great facility of action in its dif. 
ferent parts. q 

The nerves of the tongue appear 
to be more readily compressed, and 
deprived of their power of commu- 
nicating sensation, than nerves in 
general; and any injury done to 
them is not productive of diseased 
action in the trunk of the injured 
nerve. 

If we compare the effects of com- 
pression upon a portion of the 
tongue, with those of a similar coms 
pression upon the hemorrhoidal 
veins, when they form piles, or 7 
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of the testicle, in cases of varicose 
veins of the spermatic chord, which 
not only produce very violent local 
inflammation,but also a considerable 
degree of symptomatic fever, it is 
impossible not to be surprised, that 
the results should be so very difier- 
ent, since we are led to believe, 
upon a general principle, that parts 
are sensible in proportion to their 
vascularity, and that all the organs 
of sense, when inflamed, are more 
exquisitely so than any other parts 
of the body. 

The tongue appears to have a 
power of throwing off its sloughs 
in a shorter time than any other 
part. Hight or nine days is the or- 
dinary time of a slough separating 
from the common parts; in the 
boy’s tongue it was only five. 

Having stated the information we 
derive from these cases, respecting 
the structure, sensibility and irrita- 
bility, of the tongue; it now re. 
mains to mention the advantage to 
be derived from them in a profes- 
sional view; and although this is 
not directly in the line of the pur- 
suits of this learned society, yet, so 
strongly is it connected with huma- 
nity, that it cannot be said to be fo- 
reign to them, or undeserving their 


-attention. 


The 


information derived from 


‘ these cases, enables us to attempt, 


with safety, the removal of any part 
of the tongue which may have taken 
on a disposition to become cancer. 
ous. As this disease in the tongue 
always begins in-a very small por- 
tion of that organ, it isin the early 
stage, more within the reach of re- 
moval, than in any other part of the 
body; and, as the glands of the 
tongue are independent of each 
other, the cancerous disposition by 


_ which one of them is attacked, does” 
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not so readily communicate itself 
to the others; and the part may be 
removed with a greater degree of 
security, against a future recurrence 
of the disease, than in other Cases 
where this malady attacks a portion 
of a large gland, the whole of which 
may be under the influence of the 
poison, long before there is any ap- 
pearance of its being diseased. 


Account of the Genus Aphis, or 
Plant-Louse. 


From a great degree of general 
similarity in the insects of this genus, 
their true specific characters are 
often very difficultly determinable. 
They frequent the leaves, stems, 
and tender shoots of plants and 
trees, and are popularly known by 
the name of plant-lice. They are 
observed to be viviparous in summer, 
and oviparious in autumn; but the 
most wonderful part of their his- 
tory is the power of continued im- 
pregnation, through a great many 
descents, as far as the fifth, eighth, 
twelfth, and even, according to 
some observations, the twenty= 
seventh generation. A pregnant 
female aphis, kept by itself, pros 
duces perfectly formed young ones, 
which, though kept separate, will, 
after a certain period, produce 
others, which are also themselves 
impregnated, and thus the breed 
may be continued as before men- 
tioned. 

This wonderful faculty in the 
insects of the present genus appear- 
ed, at its first publication, so extrae 
ordinary as to excite no small de- 
gree of scepticism in the philosophi- 
cal word. ‘The observations how- 
eyer of Bonnet, Reaumur, Lyonett, 
and others, hayeamply confirmed its 
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truth. Leewenhoek had long before 
observed that these insects were 
viviparous. Bonnet, whose obser- 
vations were continued with the ut- 
most accuracy, assures us that the 
female aphides continue to produce 
their young throughout the whole 
summer ; that the males appear only 
in autumn ; and that the females are 
at that period oviparious. The 
ova which are thus deposited du- 
ring the autumn do not hatch till 
the succeeding spring. It is how- 
ever uncertain whether the same in- 
dividual insects which have produ- 
ced perfect young during the sum- 
mer become oviparous during the 
autumn, or whether the oviparous 
autumnal ones ever produce living 
young ; the preceding observations 
relating only to the species at large. 

The aphides in general are very 
prolific insects. Reaumur com- 
putes that each aphis may produce 
about ninety young, and that, in 
consequence, in five generations, 
the descendants from a single insect 
would amount to five thousand nine 
hundred and four million, nine hun- 
dred thousand. 

The aphides are very prejudicial 
to many trees and plants, by ab- 
sorbing the juices of the tender 
shoots and leaves, which latter they 
cause to cockle or warp in sucha 
manner as to form one or more 
Jaree concavities beneath, and in 
which the insects generally reside 
in great multitudes. In sorte years 
they are so numerous as to cause 
almost a total failure of hop and 
potatoe plantations: in other years 
the pease are equally injured, while 
exotics raised in stoves and green- 
houses are frequently destroyed by 
their depredations, They are also 
supposed to be the chief, if not the 
suie cause of that viscid exudation 
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or moisture so often observed on 
the leaves of various trees, and po- 
pularly known by the title of honey- 
dew; which is said to be nothing 
more than the excrementitious sub- 
stance evacuated by these insects, 
from the hinder part of the body, 
and from the two tubular processes 
at the tip of the abdomen. 

Of the British aphides one of the 
largest and most remarkable is the 
aphis salicis, which is found on the 
different kinds of willows, and is 
nearly a quarter of an inch in 
length, and of a yellowish grey 
“colour, spotted with black. When 
bruised these insects stain the fin- — 
gers of a redcolour. Towards the | 
end of September, according to the 
observations of Mr. Curtis, multi- — 
tudes of the full grown insects of © 
this specics, both winged and others, 
desert the willows on which they feed, 
and ramble over every neighbour- — 
ing object in such numbers, that we 
can handle nothing in their vicinity 
without crushing some of them 5; 
while those in a younger or less ad~_ 
vanced state still remain in large’ 
masses upon the trees. 

Aphis Millefohi of Degeer, or the 
yarrow aphis, is so named from its 
being principally found on that well- 
known plant. It is a rather small 
species, and is of a green colour, 
spotted with black: the males are’ 
generally winged, and are smaller 
and more slender than the females. 

Aphis Rose, or rose aphis, is very, 
frequent during the summer months 
on the young shoots and buds of 
roses: its size is nearly similar to 
that of the yarrow aphis, and its 
colour a bright green: the males 
are furnished with large transparent 
wings. 

Aphis Tilie, or the lime-trees 
aphis, is one of the most beautiful of 
the 
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the genus. Itis of nearly thesame 
Size with the aphis rosz, but of a 
pale greenish yellow colour, with a 
row of black, crescent-shaped spots 
down each side of the abdomen, and 
a black stripe on each side the tho- 
tax: the ‘wings are beautifully 
transparent, with brown nerves or 
veins, a black edging down the 
shoulder-part, and several dusky 
patches toward the tips. 

In the sixth volume of the trans- 
actions of the Linnean socicty of 
London, we find an excellent paper 
on the subject of these animals by 
the late ingenious Mr. Curtis. ‘* The 
* leaves (says he) of such trees and 
*¢ plants as have a firm texture and 
** strong fibres, though infested with 
*¢ these insects, preserve their form; 
*¢ but the more tender foliage of 
*¢ others, and flowers in geieral, 
*¢ cannot bear their punctures with- 
** out curling up and becoming dis- 
““ torted ; in consequence of which 
®‘ they lose their beauty entirely 
“Cand irretrievably. ‘The cultiva- 
*¢ tors of plants, especially in stoves 
** and greenhouses, caunot be too 
** much on their guard against the 
** whole tribe of aphides ; for with 
** what pleasure can a large choice 
“¢ collection be viewed, when there 
* is scarcely a plant but what exhi- 
*¢ bits symptoms of disease occasion- 
* ed by vermin 2?” 

_** As the species of this genus are 
“very numerous, and afiord but 
“few marks of distinction, Lin- 
“‘neus has contented himself with 
“ giving most of them trivial names, 
“ according to the particular plant on 
** which they are found: a close at- 
* tention to them will, however, dis- 
** close more distinctive characters 
“ than naturalists are aware of. Of 
**some of the circumstances at- 
*‘tendant on the propagation of 
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<¢ these minute animals accounts are 
“¢ related, deviating so wonderfully 
‘¢ from the common course of na- 
‘¢ ture, that they could not be cre- 
« dited, were not the authors of 
‘¢ them known to be men of the 
‘* nicest and most accurate observa 
“ tion, and of the strictest veracity. 
<¢ On this part of the subject I have 
‘¢ little to say from my own obser- 
‘¢ vation, but as some account of so 
‘¢ extraordinary a part of their his- 
“¢ tory may be expected in a paper 
“¢ of this sort, { shall state the facts, 
“‘ simply observing, that neitherin 
“6 the aphis salicis, which at times I 
‘have watched with great atten- 
‘<‘ tion, nor in any other species of 
** aphis, did 1 ever observe any 
‘¢ sexual intercourse to take place. 
‘* Whether this may have arisen 


_*¢ from the extreme infrequency of 


* such a “procedure, or from my not 
‘* having observed these insects at a 
“¢ proper time of the year, 1 know 
‘* not; but most undoubtedly such 
‘¢ intercourse does not take place 
“* between the different sexes of 
‘¢ aphis as in other insects. Yet 
‘¢ Monsieur Bonnet, who may be 
“ said to have almost taken up his 
‘¢ abode with these insects, infurms 
‘* us that he has frequently noticed 
‘¢ such connection, which he de- 
‘© scribes as taking place at one cer- 
‘¢ tain time of the year only ; and 
‘¢ that from a female thus iinpreg- 
‘¢ nated, many successive genera- 
‘¢ tions will be produced without 


‘Cany farther impreguation. He 
‘¢ took the aphides as soon as 
74 


brought forth, and kept each 
‘¢ individual separate. The females 
‘6 ofsuch brought forth abundance 
“¢ of young. He took the young of 
“ these, and treated them precisely 
«in the same manner. ‘lhe pro- 
*¢ duce was the same: and thus he 
sua “¢ proceeded 
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£¢ proceeded to the ninth generation 
€¢ with the same success ; and so far 
& from considering that as the ut- 
“¢ most extent of the effect, he 
&¢ thinks it might be carried on to 
‘¢ the thirtieth generation. In most 
‘¢ species of aphides, both males 
6¢ and females acquire wings at cer- 
*¢ tain seasons; but in this respect 
“ they are subject to great varia- 
*< tion, there being some males and 
‘¢ some females that never have 
“¢ wings; again there are some fe- 
*¢ males that become winged, while 
6¢ others of the same species do not. 
6¢In the quality of the excrement 
** voided by these insects there is 
“¢ something very extraordinary. 
*¢ Were a person accidentally to 
6¢ take up a book in which it was 
“< gravely asserted that in some 
*¢ countries there were certain ani- 
‘¢ mals which voided liquid sugar, 
*¢ he would soon lay it down, re- 
* garding it as a fabulous tale, calcu- 
¢¢ Jated to impose on the credulity of 
 €¢ the ignorant; and yet such is li- 
* terally the truth. ‘The superior 
S¢ size of the aphis salicis will enable 
6¢ the most common observer to sa- 
“* tisfy himself on this head. On 
“looking stedfastly for a few 
6¢ minutes on a group of these in- 
“¢ sects, while feeding on the bark of 
€¢ the willow, one perceives a few of 
€¢ them elevate their bodies, anda 
€‘ transparent substance evidently 
*¢ drop frem them, which is im- 
** mediately followed by a similar 
*¢ motion and discharge, like a small 
&¢ shower, from a great number of 
€¢ others. At first [ was not aware 
“* that the substance thus dropping 
*¢ from these animals at such stated 
¢ intervals was their excrement, 
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‘¢ but was convinced of its being so 
“¢ afterwards ; for, on a more accu- 
‘¢ rate examination, I found it pro- 
*‘ ceed from the extremity of the 
‘¢ abdomen, as is usual in other ih- 
*¢ sects. On placing a piece of wri- 
‘¢ ting-paper under’ a mass of these 
‘insects, it soon became thickly 
‘6 spotted : holding it a longer time, 
“¢ the spots united from the addition 
*¢ of others, and the whole surface 
<C assumed a glossy appearance. I 
“* tasted this substance, and found it 
*¢ as sweet as sugar. I had the less 
‘hesitation in doing this, having 
‘¢ observed that wasps, ants, flies, 
** and insects without number, de- 
‘¢ voured it as quickly as it was 
‘6 produced; but were it not for 
‘* these, it might no doubt be col- 
*¢ lected in considerable quantities, 
*s and if subjected to the processes 
‘¢ used with other saccharine juices, 
‘might be converted into the 
*¢ choicest sugar or sugar-candy. 
“Itis a fact also which appears 
“worthy of noticing here, that 
‘¢ though wasps areso partial to this 
‘* food, yet the bees* appear totally 
‘¢ to disregard it.”’ 

*¢ In the height of summer, when 
“the weather is hot and dry, and 
‘¢ aphides are most abundant, the 
‘* foliage of trees and plants, (more 
** especially in some years than 
‘© others) is found covered with and 
** rendered glossy by asweet clammy 
** substance known to _ persons 
‘* resident in the country by the 
‘‘name of honey-dew : they regard 
‘* it as a sweet substance falling from 
** the atmosphere, as its name im- 
‘6 plies. ‘The sweetness of this ex. 
“* crementitious substance, the glossy 
‘‘ appearance it gave to the leaves 
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* Yet Mr. White in his history of Selborne observes that it is“ very grateful to 


“bees, who gather it with great assiduity.” 
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“it fell upon, and the swarms 
“of insects this matter attracted, 
“< first led me to imagine that the 
«6 honey-dew of plants was no other 
‘¢ than this secretion, which farther 
<6 ebservation has since fully con- 
‘firmed. Others have considered 
* itasan exudation from the plant 
“itself. Of the former opinion we 
“¢ find the rev. Mr. White, one of 
“¢ the latest writers on natural his- 
“tory that has noticed this sub- 
But that it neither falls 
“¢ from the atmosphere, nor issues 
*¢ from the plant itself, is easily de- 
‘¢monstrated. If it fell from the 
*¢ atmosphere, it would cover every 
‘*thing indiscriminately, whereas 
‘¢ we never find it but on certain 
“¢ living plants and trees. We find 
“it also on plants in stoves, and 
*¢ sreen-houses covered with glass. 
‘°If it exuded from the plant, it 
*‘ would appear on all the leaves 
<< generally and uniformly ; whereas 
‘¢ its appearance is extremely irre- 
€¢ gular, not alike on any two leaves 
** of the same tree or plant, some 
** having none of it, and others being 
¢ covered with it but partially. But 
“the phenomena of the honey- 
“¢ dew, with all their variations, are 
£¢ easily accounted for by consider- 
‘6 ing the aphides as the authors of it. 
** That they are capable of pro- 
‘ducing an appearance exactly 
*¢ similar to that of the honey-dew 
As far 
*¢ 4s my own observation has ex- 
“tended, there never exists any 
** honey-dew but where there are 
* aphides ; such however often pass 
* unnoticed, being hid on the under 


_ side of the leaf. Wherever honey- 


** dew is observable about a leaf, 
“ aphides will be found on the un- 
*¢ der side of the leaf or leaves im- 


_ mediately above it, and under no 
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‘¢ other circumstances whatever. 
‘¢ If by accident’ any thing should 
‘¢ intervene between the aphides 
‘¢ and the leaf next bétween them, 
‘¢ there will be no honey-dew on 
‘¢ that leaf. Thus then we flatter 
*¢ ourselves to have incontrovertibly 
‘¢ proved that the aphides are the 
*¢ true and only source of the honey- 
°¢ dew.” 

‘© We have found that where the 
‘¢ saccharine substance has dropped 
“‘from aphides for a length of 
“¢ time, as from the aphis salicis in 
‘¢ particular, it gives to the surface 
“6 of the bark, foliage, or whatever 
$¢ it has dropped on, that sooty kind 
‘¢ of appearance which arises from 
“the explosion of gunpowder, 
‘¢ which greatly disfigures the foli- 
“Cage, Kc. of plants. It looks like 
‘Cand is sometimes mistaken for a 
‘¢ kind of black mildew. We have 
‘¢ some grounds for believing that a 
‘¢ saccharine substance similar to 
‘¢ that of the aphis drops from the 
*‘ coccus also, and is finally con- 
“verted into the same kind of 
°* powder.” 

‘¢ In most seasons the natural 
<¢ enemies of the aphides are suffici- 
*¢ ent to keep them in check, and 
“¢ to prevent them from doing any 
“¢ essential injury to plants in the 
‘¢ open air. But seasons sometimes 
“occur, very irregularly indeed, 
‘Con an average, perhaps once in 
“¢ four or six years, in which they 
‘¢ are multiplied to such an excess, 
‘¢ that the usual means of diminu- 
“¢ tion fail in preventing them from 
‘¢ doing irreparable injury to certain 
‘¢ crops. In severe winters we have 
“no doubt that aphides are very 
*¢ considerably diminished: in very 
“¢ mild winters we know they are 
“¢ very considerably increased ; for 
“they not only exist during such 

‘¢ seasons 
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“¢ seasons, but continue to multiply. 
“¢ Their enemies; on the contrary, 
“¢ exist, but do not multiply, at least 
¢ in the open air, during such peri- 
“¢ ods; and thus the aphis gets the 
“ start of them, and acquires an as- 
*¢ cendancy, which once acquired 
¢¢ is not easily overcome by artificial 
“¢ means, upon a large scale at least, 
‘Cin the open air. Vain would be 
*¢ the attempt to clear a hop-garden 
“¢ of these pernicious vermin, or to 
“* rescue any extensive crop from 
“ their baneful effects. Violent 
“* rains, attended with lightning, 
*¢ have been supposed to be very 
*¢ effectual in clearing plants of 
* them; but in such case more is to 
“‘ be attributed to the plants being 
“* refreshed and made to grow by 
*¢ the rain, of which they stood in 
“need, than to any destruction of 
‘¢ the aphides themselves, which, on 
“© accurate examination, will be 
‘found to be as plentiful after 
‘*¢ such rains as they were before; 
* nor is wet so injurious to these 
‘insects as many imagine, as is 
*¢ evident from the following ex- 
‘¢ periment. On the 12th of May, 
£61799, I immersed in a glass of 
“ water, the footstalk of a leaf of 
“¢ considerable length, taken from a 
“< stove-piant beset with aphides of 
‘¢ a dark lead-colour, which were 
*¢ feeding on it in great numbers. 
*¢ On immersion they did not quit 
‘* the stalk, but immediately their 
*¢ bodies assumed a kind of luminous 
** appearance, from the minute bub- 
*¢ bles of air which issued from them. 
“¢ ‘They were put under water at a 
‘¢ quarter past six in the evening, 
“¢ and taken out at a quarter past 
*¢ ten the next morning, having con- 
‘¢ tinued immersed sixteen hours. 
‘On placing them in the sunshine, 
‘+ some of them, almost immediately, 
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‘¢ shewed signs of life, and three _ 
‘¢ out of four, at least, survived the 
‘¢ immersion, One of the survivors, 
‘¢ amale, very soon became winged, 
‘¢ and another,a female,was deliver- 
‘¢ ed of a young one. Many years © 
*¢ before this experiment, with a — 
‘view to destroy the alphides, 
‘¢ which infested a plant inmy green- — 
‘¢ house, I immersed,one evening, the | 
“‘ whole plant, together with the pot — 
‘¢ in which it grew, in a tub of water. 
*¢ In the morning I took out the — 
‘¢ plant, expecting with certainty to 
** find every aphis dead ; but, to my © 
‘¢ great surprise, they soon appeared 
‘¢ alive and well: and thus, in ad-~ 
‘‘ dition to the other extraordinary — 
‘¢ phenomena attendant on these in- — 
“ sects, we find that they are capa- 
‘‘ ble of resisting the effects of im- 
“mersion in water for a great 
‘¢ Jength of time. When taken from — 
*¢ the plant on which they feed, and 
‘¢ kept under water, they do not — 
‘¢ survive so long; theirstruggling, © 
*¢ in that case, perhaps exhausts them 
*¢ sooner. ‘This part of the subject ~ 
‘¢ might, perhaps, be pushed much ~ 
‘¢ farther: it is sufficient for our 
‘¢ purpose, to have shewn, that wet | 
‘¢ is not so hurtful to them as is ge- | 
“¢ nerally imagined.” ntl 
“ Though no mode of destroying — 
‘¢ aphides will perhaps ever be de~ — 
‘¢ vised on a large scate in the open | 
‘¢ air, by artificial means, we can 
‘¢ accomplish it most effectually — 
‘¢ when they infest plants in green= — 
‘¢ houses and frames, or in any situa- | 
*¢ tion in which we can envelop — 
‘¢ them, for a certain time, in clouds 
‘“‘ of smoke. Powders or liquids, — 
‘* however fatal to aphides, mut — 
‘¢ ever be ineflectual, from the trou- — 
“¢ ble and difficulty of applying them — 
‘¢ so that they shall come in contact — 
‘¢ with those insects, situated as they — 
“ usually |} 
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usually are; but in this respect 
smoke has every advantage; it 
penetrates and pervades their 
inmost recesses. The smoke of 
common vegetables, however 
powerful, is found to be inade- 
quate to their destruction, and 
hitherto no other than that of to- 
bacco is found to be effectual. 
That, judiciously applied, com- 
pletely answers the purpose, with- 
out injuring the plant. It mostly 
happens, in well-managed houses, 
that a few plants only areinfested 
with aphides; in such a case the 
smoking of the whole house is a 
business of unnecessary expence 
and trouble; and we would re- 
commend it to persons who have 
large collections, to make use of 
a box, of a commodious form, 
that shall hold about a dozen 
plants of various sizes, to be used 
as a sort of hospital, in which 
the infested plants may be smoak- 
ed separately, and the insects 
more effectually destroyed, be- 
cause it may be rendered more 
perfectly smoke-tight.”’ 

* To prevent the calamities which 
would infallibly result feom the 
accumulated multiplication of the 
more prolific animals, it has been 
ordained by the Author of na- 
ture, that such should be dimi- 
nished by serving as food for 
others. On this principle we find 
that most animals in this predica- 
ment have one or more natural 
enemies. The helpless aphis, the 
scourge of the vegetable king- 
dom, has to contend with many. 
The principal are, the cocinella, 
the ichneumon aphidum, and the 
musca aphidivora. Such as are 
unacquainted with the history of 
insects, wil learn with surprise, 
that the coccinella, a common in- 
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sect, well known even to children 
by the name of the lady-bird, is 
one of the greatest destroyers of 
the aphides, which indeed are its 
only food, its sole support, as 
well in its perfect as in its larva 
or grub state. During the seve- 
rity of winter, this insect secures 
itself under the bark of trees or 
elsewhere. When the warmth of 
spring has expanded the foliage 
of plants, the female deposits its 
eggs on them in great numbers, 
from whence, in a short time, 
proceeds the larva, a small grub,: 
of a dark lead colourspotted with 
orange: these may be observed 
in the summer season, running 
pretty briskly over all kinds of 
plants; and if narrowly watched, 
they will be found to devour the 
aphides wherever they find them. 
The same may be observed of the 
lady-bird, in its perfect state. As 
these insects, in both their states, 
are very numerous, they contri« 
bute powerfully to diminish the 
number of aphides. Another most 
formidable enemy to the aphis is, 
a very minute black and slender 
ichneumon fly, which eats its way 
out of the aphis, leaving the dry 
inflated skin of the insect, ad- 
hering to the leaf like a small 
pearl. Such may always be found 
where aphides are in plenty. 
We have observed different spe- 
cies of aphides to be infested 
with different ichneumons. In 
general, the torpid aphis submits 
quietly to this fatal operation ; 
but we have. observed some of 
them, especially one that feeds on 
the sycamore, which is much more 
agile than many of this race, en- 
deavouring to avoid the ichneu- 
mon with great address. There 
is perhaps no genus of insects 

“© which 
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“¢ which in their larva or maggot 
‘¢ state, feed on such a variety of 
* food as the musca, or fly. There 
“is scarcely a part of nature, 
*¢ either animate or inanimate, in 
** which they are not to be met 
‘¢ with. One division of them, 
* called by Linneus musce aphidi- 
“ vore, feeds entirely on aphides. 
“* Of the different species of aphidi- 
*¢ vorous flies, which are numerous, 
“* having mostly bodies variegated 
‘‘ with transverse stripes, their fe- 
** males may be seen hovering over 
** plants infested with aphides,among 
** which they deposit their eggs on 
“ the surface of the leaf. The lar- 
*¢ va or maggot produced from such 
*¢ eggs, feeds, as soon as hatched, 
*¢ on the younger kinds of aphis, 
“¢ and as it increases in size, attacks 
¢¢ and deyours those which are lar- 
‘¢ ger. These larve are usually of 
‘* a pale colour, adhere closely to 
“« the leaf, along which they slowly 
‘¢ slide, and are formed very taper- 
¢* ing towards the head. When fully 
*¢ crown, they change to a pupa or 
‘* chrysalis, attached to the leaf, 
<¢ from whence issues the fly. The 
*¢ larve of these flies, contribute 
“‘ their full share to diminish the 
“* despoilers of Flora. To these 
*¢ three kinds of insects, which are 
‘* the chief agents in the hands of 
‘“* nature for keeping the aphides 
‘< within their proper limits, we may 
“‘ add a few others, which act a 
‘¢ subordinate part in this neces- 
<* sary business of destruction. The 
“+ larva of the hemerobius feeds on 
“¢ them in the same manner as that 
“¢ of the musca aphidivora, and de- 
<* posits its eggs also on the leaves 
** of such plants as are beset with 
<‘ aphides, The eggs of this heme- 
<* robius stand on long filaments, 
‘¢ which are attached by a base to 
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- *¢ purses formed by certain aphides — 


‘* the leaf, and have more the aps © 
“6 pearance of filaments of flowers — 
*¢ with their anthere, than the eggs | 
‘of an animal. .The. number of © 
** these insects being comparatively 
‘¢ small, they may be considered ) 
‘6 rather as the casual invaders of || 
‘¢ their existence, than the main host 
‘* of their destroyers. The,earwig, 
‘¢ which is itself no contemptible — 
‘* enemy to plants, makes some 
*¢ atonement for its depredations, by 
‘¢ destroying the aphides, especially 
‘* such as reside in the curled-up 
6¢ Jeaves of fruit trees, and the 


“¢ on the poplars and other trees. 
‘¢ Lastly, we may add as the ene- 
‘¢ mies of these creatures, some of — 
‘¢ the smaller soft-billed birds, which 
*¢ generally feed on insects, and 
‘‘ which may be frequently seen _ 
¢ busily employed in picking them — 
*¢ from the plants.” 
‘¢ When plants assume a sickly — 
*¢ appearance, or are disguised by 
*¢ disease, from whatever cause ~ 
*¢ the disease may arise, they are — 
‘6 said to be blighted. Blights ori- 
‘¢ sinate from a variety of causes, 
“¢ the chief of which are unfortunate — 
*¢ weather, and insects. ‘Two opi- © 
‘¢ nions prevail very generally in © 
‘¢ regard to blights; the one, that jj 
‘¢ the insects which cause them, are ~ 
*¢ brought froma distance by easter- _ 
‘ly winds; the other, that they ~ 
*¢ attach themselves te none but © 
‘¢ plants already sickly. Neither 
‘S of these opinions, as far as I have © 
“¢ observed, is founded in fact. TE 
‘Cam induced, from the numerous ~ 
‘6 observations I have made on in- © 
‘¢ sects for a series of years, (in a 
‘¢ pursuing the cultivation of plants) 
‘6 to consider the aphis as by far the 
‘¢ most general cause of the diseases 
‘¢ distinguished by the name of 
“¢ blights, 
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£€ blights. Other insects it is true, 
*< more especially the larve of some 
£“ of the /epidoptera, as those of the 
§¢ phalene tortrices, disfigure and do 
*¢ infinite mischief to plants, by roll- 
‘*ing and curling up the leaves; 
‘¢ but these for the most part confine 
‘€ themselves to certain trees and 
“¢ plants. ‘Their ravages are also 
of shorter duration, being confined 
to the growth of one brood, and 
they are also less fatal. It would 
be no dificult matter for me to 
fill a volume with observations, 
to which I have been an eye-wit- 
*¢ ness, of the injuries which plants 
“sustain from insects; but that 
*¢ would be foreign to my present 
*¢ purpose, which is to shew that the 
‘¢ aphis is the grand cause of these 
* diseases, and to place the mudus 
** operandi or manner in which they 
etfect this business, inits true light.” 
*¢ We are fully aware that certain 
* srecarious insects may, at parti- 
** cular times,rise up in the air,and if 
*¢ small and light, be impelled by any 
*¢ wind that may chance to blow at 
* the time; and on this principle 
*¢ we account for that shower of 
*¢ aphides described by Mr. White 
** to have fallen at Selborne. But 
S¢ certainly this is not the mode in 
which those insects are usually 
«“ dispersed over a country, the 
phenomenon is too unusual, the 
_* distribution would be too Martial « 
«6 for the aphides, while at their 
i“ highest point of multiplication, do 
« not swarm like bees or ants, and 
© fly off in large bodies ; but each 
© male or female aphis, at such pe- 
* riods as they arrive at maturity, 
© marches or flies off without wait- 
**ing for any other. Yet it may 
happen, that from a tree or plant 
* thickly beset with them, numbers 
“* may fly off, or emigrate together, 
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‘“heing arrived at maturity at the 
“ samemoment of time. Detaching 
<¢ itself from the plant, each pursues 
‘¢ adifferentroute,intent on thegreat 
‘¢ business of multiplying its species; 
‘Cand settles on such plants in the 
‘¢ vicinity as are calculated to afford 
‘“nourishment toits young. The 
‘¢ common green aphis, which is so 
‘¢ generally destructive, lives during 
‘¢ the winter season on such herba- 
*¢ ceous plants as it remained on 
** during the autumn, either in its 
‘* ege or perfect state. If the wea- 
“¢ ther be mild, it multiplies greatly 
‘on such herbage; as the spring 
*¢ advances, in May, the males and 
‘¢ females of these insects acquire 
‘© wings; and thus the business of 
‘* increase, hitherto confined, is 
‘¢ widely and rapidly extended, as 
** the winged aphides, by hop-plant- 
“¢ ers called the fly, may be seen at 
‘¢ this period very generally sitting 
*¢ on plants, and floating in the air, 
¢¢ in all directions.” 

Mr. Curtis, in the preceding ob- 
servations on the genus aphis, having 
mentioned the shower of aphides re- 
corded by Mr. White, it cannot but 
be agreeable to the reader to be 
made acquainted with so curious a 
phenomenon, in the words of its 
describer. 

‘* As we have remarked above, 
‘¢ that insects are often conveyed 
‘6 from one country to another, in 
“¢ a very unaccountable manner, I 
“ shall here mention an emigration 
of small aphides, which was ob- 
“ served in the village of Selborne, 
*¢ no longer ago than Augus: the Ist, 
“1785. At about three o'clock in 
‘¢ the afternoon of that day, which 
“¢ was very hot, the people of this 
‘¢ village were surprised by a shower 
** of aphides or smother-flies, which 
*¢ fell in these parts. ‘Those that 

** were 
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<¢ were walking in the streets at that 
“¢ juncture found themselves cover- 
¢¢ ed with these insects, which settled 


¢¢ also on the hedges and gardens, , 


‘¢ blackening all the vegetables where 
‘ they alighted. My annuals were 
¢ discoloured with them, and the 
¢¢ stalks of a bed of onions were 
‘¢ quite coated over for six days 
“¢ after. These armies were then 
<¢ no doubt in a state of emigration, 


‘¢ and shifting their quarters; and 
‘¢ might have come, as far as we 
“¢ know, from the great hop-plan- 
‘¢ tations of Kent or Sussex, the 
‘¢ wind being all that day in the eas- 
“© terly quarter. They were ob- 
‘¢ served at the same time in great 
¢ clouds about Farnham, and all 
‘¢ along the vale from Farnham to 
“¢ Alton.” 
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- List of Patents for new Inventions, 
&c. granted in the year 1805. 


eo Shorter, of New 
; Crane, Wapping, in the coun- 
_ ty of Middlesex, mechanic; for a 
mechanical apparatus, by which the 
raising of ballast is rendered more 
easy, cheap, and expeditious, and 
_ which may also be applied to other 
useful purposes. Dated January 
£16. 
_ William Lester, of Piccadilly, in 
A the county of Middlesex, engineer ; 
_ for an improvement on an engine or 
machine for separating corn, seeds, 
and pulse, from the straw. Dated 
January 16. 

Samuel Chifney, of Newmarket, 
in the county of Suffolk, rider ; 
_ for improvements upon bitts of bri- 
djes. Dated January 16. 

Thomas Hamilton Keddie, of 
ke-street, Grosvenor-square, in 
the county of Middlesex, sadler ; 
for a cartouche-box, or receptacle 
for cartridges of gunpowder, or 
gunpowder and ball, for charging 
_ Musquetry or artillery, or any other 
description of fire arms. Dated 
January 19. 
_ Edward Thunder, of Brighthelm- 
Stone, in the county of Sussex, gen- 
Weman; for an improyed mode or 


method of keeping in tune certain 
musical instruments called piano~« 
fortes, grand piano-fortes, harpsi- 
chords, spinnets, and other stringed 
instruments. Dated January 23. 

John Robert Lucas, of Charlton- 
house, in the county of Somerset, 
esquire; for an improvement in the 
art or method of making, spreading, 
or flattening sheet glass, or any 
other spread glass requiring a po- 
lished surface. Dated January 23. 

John Jones, of the city of Ches- 
ter, chemist, for a liquor for print- 
ing and dying of cotton, linen, and 
woollen. Dated January, 23. 

Frederick Mollerston, of Hack- 
ney-wick, in the county of Middle- 
sex, gentleman ; for a chemical com- 
position, and method of applying 
the same, in the preparation of hides, 
skins, and Jeather; silks, taffetas, 
and linen, and to all articles already 
made of skins and leather, thereby 
colouring and giving a beautiful 
gloss to the same, rendering them 
water-proof and impenetrable to 
hot or corroding liquids, and at the 
same time preserving them from de- 
cay, and keeping them soft and pli- 
able. Dated January 23. 

Simeon Thompson, of Redcross- 
wharf, upper Thames-strect, in the 
city of London, coal merchant ; for 
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a bushel or bushels, and other mea- 
sures, upon a new construction, for 
measuring coals, grain, seed, and 
other dry measurable commodities. 
Dated January 23. 

James Barrett, of Saffron Wal- 
den, in the county of Essex, smith 
and iron-monger; for an improve- 
ment in the construction of malt- 
kilns, so as to prevent damage from 
fire, and to save fuel in the drying 
of malt, Dated January 29. 

John Heppenstall, of Doncaster, 
in the county of York, machine- 
maker and engineer; for improve- 
ments in slivering and preparing 
hemp, flax, andsubstitutes for hemp 
and flax, previous to the operation 
ef spinning. Dated February 5. 

William Hacswood the younger, 
of Shelton, in the county of Stafford, 
potter; for a method of making 
windows and lights upon new prin- 
ciples. ' Dated February 5. 

John Ball,’ of the city of Nor- 
wich, engineer; for a machine for 
threshing corn and pulse, Dated 
February 5. 

James Fularton, surgeon in the 
navy; for adiving-machine, or ap- 
paratus, upon an improved con- 
struction, applicable to various use- 
ful purposes. Dated February 5. 

Christopher Perkins, of Stockton, 
in the county of Durham, builder ; 
for a machine for threshing corn 
and pulse. Dated February 5. 

James Ryan of Doonane, in the 
Queen’s county, Ireland, engineer 
to the undertakers of the grand ca- 
nal; for sundry tools, implements, 
or apparatus for boreing the earth 
for coal, and all kinds of minerals 
and s.Sterrancous substances, by 
which the different strata may be 


cut out in a cheap and expeditious. 


manner, in cores or cylinders, from 
one inch to twenty inches and up- 
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wards in length, and from twoinches 
to twenty inches and upwards in 
diameter, so as to be taken up en- 
tire at any depth that has hitherto 
been bored; by which, not only 
the quality of such minerals and 
substances, but also the declination 
or dip of the strata can be ascer~ 
tained beyond a possibility of mis. 
take; and which tools, impleinents, 
or apparatus are also advantageous- 
ly applicable to the purpose of sink- 
ing for wells, and giving vent to 
subterraneous water in bogs, and 
draining mines and grounds, and 
ventilating pits and other beneficial 
purposes. Dated February 12. 

Charles Coe, of the parish of St. 
Mary, Whitechapel, in the county 
of Middlesex, baker; for a flue 
upen an improved construction, ap- 
plicable to the heating of ovens, or 
any other thing that requires an uni- 
form heat. Dated February 12. 

William Martin, of Houghton 
Pans, in the county of Northum- 
berland, rope-maker; for a mode 
of fastening shoes to the feet of men, 
women, and children. Dated Fe- 
bruary 19. 

George Dodd, of Great Ormond, 
street, in the county of Middlesex, 
engineer; for improvements on the 
royal York gun-lock, other gun- 
locks, and the locks of all descrip- 
tion of firearms. Dated February 
28. 

John Robert Irving, of the city 
of Edinburgh, advocate, and Isabell 
Lovi, of the city of Edinburgh afore- 
said, worker in glass; for an im- 
proved apparatus for determining 
the specific gravity of fluid bodies,” 
and the relation- that. their weight 
bears to a given measure. Dated 
March 9. 

John Baptiste Denire, of West= 
street, Somers-town, in the county 


a, 
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of Middlesex, chemist; for a mode 
of procuring a greater quantity of 


resinous, bituminous, and oily sub-_ 


stances, from various articles. Dated 
March 9. 

Archibald Blair, of Bayford, in 
the county of Herts, esquire; for a 
method of retaining cottonand other 
elastic substances when pressed by 
means of wrappers. Dated March 9. 

William Bell, of the town of Der- 
by, engineer; for an improved me- 
thod of manufacturing blanks or 


' moulds for knife, razer, and scissar 


blades, and various other edged tools, 
and of forks, files, and nails. Dated 
March 9. 

Thomas Jones, of Bilstone, in the 
county of Stafford, japanner; for 
compositions for the purpose of 
making trays, waiters, and various 


_ other afticles, and new modes or 
_ methods of manufacturing thesame, 


nae 


that is to say, by pressesand stamps. 
Dated March 23. 

Richard Brandon, the. elder, of 
Lucas-street, in the parish of St. 
Mary Rotherhithe, in the county of 
Surrey; for a composition from 
British herbs and plants, for the cure 


_ of the evil, scrophula, scurvy, le- 


a 


prosy, gout, and rheumatism, and 
which he has denominated and called, 
Brandon’ s British Constitutional Pills, 
and Liquid and Botanic Ointment, 


_ and which,in upwards of 3000 cases, 


has been etded with the mest .un- 


paralleled success in the course of 


the last niue months. Dated Mareh 
26. 

Jonathan Hornblower, of the bo- 
rough of Penryn, in the county of 
Cornwall, engineer; for a steam- 


wheel, or engine, for raising water, 


“and for other useful purposes, in 


_ steam. 


arts and manufactures, by means of 
Dated March 26, 
Vou. XLVII, 
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Stuart Arnold, of Wakefield, in 
the county of York, gentleman ; for 
a chimney safe-guard, for the preser- 
vation of housesand buildings from 
fire, robbery, and foul air. Dated 
March 26. 

George Alexander Bond, of Hat- 
ton Garden, in the parish of St. An- 
drew Holborn, in the county of Mid- 
dlesex, gentleman ; for certain im- 
provements in the construction of 
clocks and other time pieces, where- 
by they are rendered of much greater 
utility and service, both by sca and 
land, than any heretofore made use 
of. Dated March 26. 

Job Rider, of Belfast,in the coun 
ty of Antrim, in that part of the 
united kingdom called Ireland, clock 
and watch-maker ; for conten inh- 
provements on the steam-engine, 
Dated March 26. 

Willis Earle, of Liverpool, in the 
county of Lancaster, merchant; for 
improvements in the mode of con- 
structing and working steam-engines, 
Dated March 26. _ 

Sir George Wright, of Ray-lodge, 
in the county of Essex, baronet; 
for an instrument or machine for 
cutting out of solid stone, wood, or 
other materials, pillars and tubes, 
either cylindrical or conical, with 
great saving of labour and materials. 
Dated March 30. 

Richard Jubb, of Bridge-row, ip 
the parish of St. George, Hanover. 
square, inthe county of Middlesex, 
whitesmith; for improvements in 
making and tuning the musical in- 
strument called the pedal harp; by 
which the half-quarter note is pro- 
duced thereon. with peculiar sweet- 
ness and harmony ; and the farther 
addition of an harmonic stop made 
thereto; and also certain improve- 
ments in tuning the violin, and other 
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stringed instruments. 
5. 

~ Barrodall Rob. Dodd, of Change- 
alley, in the city of London, civil 
engineer ; ; for various improvements 
in the construction of fire-places, 
and adapting stoves and grates there- 
to. Dated April 18. 

* Joseph Bramah, of Pimlico, in 
the county of Middlesex, engincer ; 
for sundry improvements in the art 
of making of paper. Dated April 
25. 

Thomas Rowntree, of the parish 
of Christ-church, in the county of 
Surrey, engine maker: for an axle- 
tree and box for carriages on an im- 
proved plan. . Dated April 25, 

Charles Hobson, of Sheffield, in 
the county of York, plater, aud 
Charles Sylvester, of the same place, 
chemist ; for 4 method of manufac- 
turing the metal called zinc into wire, 
and into vessels and utensils for cu- 
linary and other purposes. Dated 
April 29. 

John Slater, of Liverpool, in the 
county palatine of Lancaster, gen- 


Dated April 


tleman; for certain improvements : 


upon sawing-mills, or machines for 
sawing al] kinds of timber. Dated 
May 2. 

Mark Isambard Brunel, of Port- 
sea, in the county of Hants, gentle- 
man; forsawsand machinery, upon 
an improved construction, for saw- 
ing timber in an easy and expeditious 
manner. Dated May 7. 

John Edwards, of the parish of 
St. Paul, Covent-garden,in the coun- 

.ty of Middlesex, currier and harness 
maker; for certain improvements 
on bridles. Dated May 7. 

Obadiah Elliott, of the parish of 
St. Mary, Lambeth, in the county 
of Surrey, coach-maker; for cer- 
tain improvements in the construc- 
tion of coaches, chariots, barouchee, 
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landaus, and various other four. 
wheel carriages. Dated May 11. 

John Edwards, of the parish of 
St. Paul, Covent-garden, in the ¢oun- 
ty of Middlesex, currier and har- 
ness maker; for'a machine or ap- 
paratus upon an improved construc- 
tion, for the purpose of preventing 
persons being drowned, which he 
denominates The Life Buoy. Dated 
May 11. 

William Horrocks, of Stockport, 
in the county of Chester, cotton- 
manufacturer ; for farther improve- 
menis to a machine for the weaving 
of cotton and other goods by hand, 
steam, water, or other power. Dated 
May 14, 

Charles Hobson, of Sheffield, in 
the county of York, silver-plater, 
Charles Sylvester, of the same p!ace, 
chemist, and John Moorhouse, of 
Sheffield aforesaid, surgeon; for a 
method of sheathing ships, roofing | 
houses, and lining water-spouts, 
with a material not heretofore used 
for those purposes, Dated May 18. 

Thomas Pidgeon, of the parish of 
St. Pancras, in the county of Mid- 
dlesex, gentleman; for a saddle © 
upon a new ie winds Dated. 
May 18. 

Abraham Ogier Stransbury, of © 

the city of New York, in the United 
States; for Jocks aod) keys upon an © 
improved construction. Dated May — 
18. 

Johu Bevans, of little Queen- } 
street, Lincoln’s-inu-fields, in the 
county of Middlesex, carpenter and © 
joiner; for a window-frame and — 
sashes upon a principle wholly new, — 
applicable to frames and sashes al- 
ready made as to uvew ones, which 
cenceal the sash-lines and exclude © 
theair. Dated May 27. 

John Blant, of the ‘borough of 
Warwick, in the county of War- 

wick, — 
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wick, surgeon; foran improvement 
to stirrups now in use, which is to 
be fixed thereto, and by means of 
which, whenever the stirrup hap- 
pens to be in a reversed direction, 
by a horseman falling from his horse, 
- the stirrup will immediately fall from 
the leather, by which means the same 
is suspended. Dated May 97. 
Samuel Miller, of the parish of 
St. Pancras, in the county of Mid. 
dlesex, engineer: for an improve. 
ment upon, and machinery to be at- 
tached to,coaches, and various other 
carriages ; for the better accommo- 
dation of passengers. Dated May 
ie , 
John Cox Stevens, of New York, 
_ North America, but now residing 
_ in New Bond-street, in the county 
_ of Middlesex, gentleman; fora new 
_ method of generating steam. Dated 
_ May 31. 
_. Alexander Brodie, of Carey-street, 
in the liberty of the rolls, and coun. 
_ ty of Middlesex, iron master and 
founder; for an improved method 
_ of making steam-engine-boilers, and 
 steam-boilers, for various other pur- 
poses; and of constructing the tlie 
for the conveying the heat to the 
“same, whereby the consumption of 
‘fuel is considerably lessened. Dated 
' May 31. 
~ Malcolm Cowan, of Gloucester. 
place, Portman-square, in the coun- 
ty of Middlesex, commander in the 
royal navy; for improvements in 
the construction of sails for ships 
and vessels of ail descriptions. Dated 


“in the county of Nottingham, gen- 

‘tleman; for new and improved 

“modes of making and shaping stock - 

“ings and pieces, and also some new 

“and improved kinds of stocking- 
? 

% 
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stich and warp-work. Dated June 
14. 

Thomas James Plucknett,of Butt- 
lane, Deptford, in the county of 
Kent, gentleman; for a method . 
of mowing corn, grass, and other 
things, by means of a machine moy- 
ing on wheels, which may be work- 
ed either by men orhorses. Dated 
June 15. 

Williara Collins, lieutenant in the 
royal navy ; for a ventilator, upon 
a new or improved construction, for 
the purpose of ventilating tents and 
margquces of every description. Dated 
June 20. 

James Noble, of Coggershall, in 
the county of Essex, worsted-spin- 
ner, for a machine for discharging a 
woolcomb or combs, by separating 
the tears from the noiles, and draw- 
ing what is commonly called a sliver 
or sliyers from the comb or combs 
after or before the combs are work- 
ed, or the wool is combed upon the 
same. Dated June 29. 

William Kent, of the borough of 
Plymouth, iu the county of Devon, 
merchant and agent; for certain ad- 
ditions and improvements in a sort 
of candlestick, (in common use), 
which will be found te prevent ac- 
cidental fires in the use of candles, 
by which so many valuable lives are 
Jost, aud such immense property 
consumed ; and which will not be 
coufined to chainber use, but being 
made on a larger scale, will be found 
equally useful in shops, warehouses, 
oil and spirit cellars, and other 
places where the use of a candle is 
found necessary. Dated July 2. 

Arthur Woolt, of Wood-strect, 
Spa-fields, in the county of Middle- 
sex, engineer; for certain improve- 
wients in steam-engines, Dated 
July 2, 
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James Boaz, of the city of Glas- 
gow, in Scotland, civil engineer ; 
for a new and inpraved method of 
raising water, and working machi- 

nery ae means of steam. Dated 
July 

Sisenine Wilson, of Tichborne- 
street, Piccadilly, in the county of 
Middlesex, gun-maker ; for certain 
improvements applicable to shot-belts 
and powder flasks, and to fire-arms 
of all descriptions. Dated July 3. 

Benjamin Batley, of Queen-strect, 
jn the city of London, sugar-refiner ; 
for a new and improved method of 
refining sugars. Dated July 8. 

Henry Edward Witherby, of Is- 
lington, in the county of Middlesex, 
gentleman; for an apparatus for 
purifying and improving water, and 
other liquors, by filtration. Dated 
July 19. 

Johan Gottlieb Frederic Schmidt, 
of Greek-street, Soho, in the coun- 
ty of Middlesex, gentleman, and 
Robert Dickenson, of Tavistock- 
street, Covent-garden, gentleman ; 
for methods of sustaining animal life 
and combustion for a great length of 
time, at considerable depths beneath 
the surface of the sea, or other bo- 
dies of water, in such a manner as 
to enable a person making use of 
such means, to exist, and to move 
from place to place, at the bottem 
of the sea, or at any required depth 
between the surface and the bottom, 
with much more facility and advan- 
tage than by any other apparatus or 
contrivance which has been hither- 
to invented for that punpese- Dated 
July 19. 

Peter Marsland, of Heaton Nor- 
ris, in the county of Lancaster, cot- 
ton spinner; for improvements in 
sizing cotton-yarn. Dated July 19. 

Pcter Marsland, of Heaton Nor- 
ris, in the county of Lancaster, cot- 
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ton spinner; for an improvement in 
the process of dying silk, woollen, 
worsted, mohair, furhair, cotton, 
and linen, or any one or more of 
them, as well in a part-manufac- 
tured-or raw state. Dated July 19. 
Thomas Chapman, of Witham, 
in Holderness, in the- county of 
York, threshing -machine- maker ; 
for a mill for tearing, crushing, and 
preparing oak-bark to be used by 
tanners in the process of tanning 
of hides. Dated July 29. } 
Henry Mandslay, of Margarete © 
street, Cavendish-sguare,in the coun- 
ty of Middlesex, mechanist; for a 
process upon an improved construc- © 
tion, for printing of calicoes, and — 
various other articles. DatedJuly 29, © 
William Wilkinson, of Needham. | 
market, in the county of Suffolk; — 
for improved pan-tiles for covering — 
houses and other buildings. Dated 
August 9. t 
William Collins, of Plymouth, in — 
the county of Devon, esquire; for 
a ventilator, for the purpose of ven- 
tilating close carriages of every de-— 
scription, sedan-chairs, rooms, and — 
cabins of ships, and by which, sound — 
may be conveyed for certain use- 
fu] purposes. Dated August 9. 
William Scott, of the London 
glass-works, cast Smithfield, in the 
county of Middlesex, glass-manu-_ 
facturer ; for improvements in the 
manufacturing and working of va— 
rious kinds of glass. Dated Aus 
gust 9. ; h 
‘Thomas Johnson, late of Stock- 
port, in the county of Chester, but 
pow of Preston, in the county of 
Lancaster, weaver, and James Kay, 
of Preston aforesaid, machine- 
maker; for a new and improved 
machine or loom for weaving cotton 
and other goods by power. Dated 


August 9, 
William 
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’ William Deverell, of Blackwall, 


in the county of. Middlesex, engi-— 


neer; for certain improvements on 
the’ steam-engine. Dated Septem- 
ber 2. J 

Samuel Caldwall, of Hathern, in 
the county of Leicester,frame-smith ; 
for machinery and apparatus to be 
attached or annexed to certain plain 
frames or machines called stocking- 
frames, plain-piece-frames, or any 
other frames, for the purpose of 
working, making, or manufacturing 
silk, cotton, mohair, worsted, or 
any other sort of stuff whatsoever, 
into plain hose, or any plain sort of 
piece-work whatsoever, whereby 
these frames will work,make,or ma- 
nufacture, all kinds of. plain stock- 


_ings and plain piece-work by me- 


ehanical machinery and motion. 
Dated September 21. 

John Nyren, of Bromley, in the 
county of Middlesex, muslin-bleach- 
er and tambour-worker; foramode 


_ of printing fancy patterns on silk 


a a 


ee et ee 


i 


_ thimnies prevented from smoaking. 
y Dated September 27. 


.. 


and cotton lace-net, instead ef tam- 
bouring or working them in colours. 
Dated September 27. . 

Stephen Clubb, of Colchester, in 
the county of Essex, Millwright ; 
for an improved mangle. Dated 


- September 27. 


James Macnaughtan, of Great 


 Queen-street, Lincolns-inn- fields, in 


the county of Middlesex, ironmenu- 


er; for astove or grate, and range, 


upon a new construction, by which 
fooms will be much more effectually 
warmed than they now are, and the 


John Syeds, of Fountain-stairs, 
Rotherhithe-wall, in the county of 
Surrey, mathematical instrument- 
maker; for a stcering amplitude or 
azimuth-compass and scale for find- 
ing and working courses of ships. 


Dated October 7. 


‘ 
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Daniel Desormeaux, of Barking, 
in the county of Essex, surgeon and 
apothecary, and Samuel Hutchings, 
of Ilford, in the said parish of 
Barking, weaver; for certain im~ 


-provements in the making and ma- 
to} 


nufacturing of wax, spermaceti and 
tallow candles. Dated October 22. 

Bichard Rentish, Jate captain in 
the Cambridgeshire militia, but now 
of Birmingham, in the county of 
Warwick, esquire; for an armours 
waistcoat, which is a sure defence 
against the bayonet, Sword, pike, or 
any pointed instrument, and in ma- 
ny iustances may prevent the wound 
from a musket-ball. Dated Octo- 
ber 30. 

Joseph Huddart, of Highburys 
terrace, in the parish of Islington, 
in the county of Middlesex;. for 
sundry new improvements in the 
manufacture of large cables, and 
cordagé in general. Dated Octo- 
ber 30. 

Samuel Miller, of Gresse-street, 
in the parish of Saint Pancras, in 
the county of Middlesex, engineer 5 
for certain improvements on steam- 
engines. Dated October 30. 

JohnHartop, of Brightside, in the 
parish of Shettield, in the county of 
York, iron-master ; for certain im- 
provements in the method of pre- 
paring malleable iron for the pur- 
pose of making the same into bars, 
sheets, and slit rods, and manufac« 
turing the same also into hoop-iron ; 
and for certain improvements in the 
method of preparing all other malle~ 
able metals. | Dated November 7. 

John Trotter of Soho-square, in 
the county of Middlesex, esquire ; 
for a rotary engine, for applying the 
powers of fluids as first movers. 
Dated November 14. 

William Milton, vicar of Heck- 
field, in the county of Southampton, 
M. A. for a mode of rendering car- 
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riages in general, but particularly 
stage-coaches, more Safe than at pre- 
Sent, and Various other improve- 
ments upon sych carriages. Dated 
November 16. 

John Curr, of Shefficld-park, in 
the parish of Sheffield, in the coun- 
ty of York, gentleman ; for a me- 
thod, different from any that has hi- 
therto been invented or known, of 
laying a rope, or, in other words, of 
twisting and forming the strands to- 
gether that compose the round rope. 

Dated November 16. 

Andrew Flint, of Gee-street, Gos- 
-Well-street, in the county of Middle- 
sex, millwrizht ; fora machine upon 
an improved construction, which 
may be used as a steam-engine. 
Dated Noyember 16. 

John De Lafons, of Threadnecdle- 
Strect, in the city of London, watch- 
maker; for a marine alarum chro- 
nometer, for ascertaining the time of 
a ship’s Jog-line running oul, the 
time of the watches on ship-board, 
and many other useful purposes. 
Dated November 19. 

George Wyke, of Winsley, in 
the county of Wilts, esquire; for a 
method of working pumps of yari- 
ous ‘descriptions, by machinery, 
whereby much manual Jabour will 
be spared. Dated November 19. , 

William Pocock, of the parish of 
St. Paul, Covent-garden, in the 
county of Middlesex, cabinet-maker 
and upholsterer ; for improvements 
on tables for dining, and other use, 
Dated November 19, 

Archibald earl of Dundonald ; for 
certain improvements in machinery 
or mill-spinning, for the spinning of 
cotton, wool, silk, hemp, and flax, 
and substitutes for hemp and flax ; 
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communicated to him by Thomas 
Nelson, late of Lambeth, engineer,’ 
deceaséd. Dated November 19. » © 

Richard Lumbert, of Wick Ris- 
sington, in the county of Glouces- 
ter, gentleman; for an improved 
threshing-machine; and alsoan im- 
proved, portable windlass, to be 
worked by men, or one or more 
horses, particularly useful for draw- 
ing or hawling. Dated November 
23. 

Richard Brown, of the parish of 
St. Bote!ph, Bishopsgate, in the city 
of London, cabinet-maker; for cer- 
tain improvements in the construc- 
tion of several parts of tables, and 
of various other articles of house- 
hold furniture, which stand upon, or 
are supported by, legs er feet. 
Dated November 26. 

James Ingram, of Castle-street, 
in the city of Bristol, grocer; for 
a method of manufacturing powder- 
sugar from raw-sugar alone, and 
from syrrup of sugar alone, and 
from the mixtures of raw-sugar and 
syrrup of sugar. Dated November 
26. 

Samucl Amoss, of Red-liou-place, 
in the parish of St. Sepulchre, in 
the city of London, china enamel- 
ler; for certain improved methods 
of preparing various enamel colours, 
and of applying the same so pre- 
pared, to the ornamenting useful 
vessels of glass. Dated November 
26. 

Joseph Steel, of Stockport, in — 
the county of Chester, fer a'species 
of cloths, fustiaus, calli¢oes, cam- 
bricks, lawns, striped cottons, and — 
other articles, manufactured, with 
cotton, wool, and flax, mixed and 
spun together. Dated December 17. 

’ Account 
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Account of the double Boats builé by 
the Direction of Sir Sydney Simih; 
the Nature and Properties of this 
Species. of Vessels, Me thod of “build. 
ing larger of the Kind, with suf- 
ficient Strength, and of those of 
similar Construction formerly built. 


By Mr. J. WW. Boswell. 


_ The. boats built by direction of 
Sir Sydney Smith have excited some 
curiosity ; their construction is’ so 
ditferent from what is usual in this 
part of the world, that a multitude 
of strange conjectures areevery day 
_ formed of their use and design. It 

istherefore imagined; that the fol- 
lowing account Gf these boats, and 
their properties, and of other vessels 
of asimilar nature, will not be un- 
_ acceptable to our readers. 
The first double boat built for 
_ Sir Sydney Smith, consists of two 
of the common Thanics-wherries, 
united by a stage or platform laid 
over them, of about twenty feet 
breadth. The wherries were raised 
one streak to reccive this stage, 
which is formed of pieces of scant- 
Jing, about six inches by three in 
thickness, laid across the boats, and 
4 firmly secured to them, upon which 
4 deck is afterwards laid down. 
_ Beyond this stage the boats project 
about five feet at either end; which 
parts are also decked over, and the 
whole made water- tight above. 
ong narrow hatchways open into 
each wherry. ‘heir heads and 
_ Sterns are connected by cross pieces, 
and each is furnistied with two 
masts, so that the double boat car- 
ies four masts in all; on which 
 sprit-sails are used, for the greater 
_ @onvenience of reversing the direc- 
tion of the vessel without putting 
a@bout, either end being formed so 
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as to go foremost at pleasure with 
equal facility. 

‘Two other vessels have en since 
built on this plan, ona larger scale, 
called the Gemini and the Cancer. 
‘The stages or platforms of these 
beats are net so broad in propor. 
tion as that of the first. ‘The 
Gemini has also her two supporting 
boats formed with the internal side 
of each perpendicular, and straight, 
so that each resembles half of a 
boat, divided lengthways, vertically.. 
The shear of the latter boats is also 
much greater than that of the first, 
their extremities being considerably 
higher than their decks. The 
Gemini has four masts,- the Cancer 
it. is said has not more than two. 
They are each furnished with asmall 
gun, placed on the middle of the 
platform, and are fitted with a snit- 
ablenumber of oars, fo be used in 
calm weather. 

Sir Sy dney’ s particular destina< 
tion for these boats is not made pub- 
lic, nor would it be proper to in- 
vestigate this subject; but the na- 
ture and properties of vessels of this 
kind depending on their construc-, 
tion, require no communication of 
secret intelligence to point them out, 
and are as follows. 

The chief advantages of doubles 
hulled vessels are, first, the great 
velocity with which they may be 
made to sail. This arises from two 
circumstances : first, their great ex- 
tension of breadth gives them such a, 
bearing as removes all danger of 
oversetting from press of sail ; and, 
secondly, this same cire umstance 
renders it unnecessary to carry any 
ballast, by which the vessel will be 
so much lighter, draw the less 
water, and of course make less re- 
sistance. | 
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The second excellent property 
which these vessels possess relates 
also to their sailing. ‘Their con- 
struction is such as best fits them to 
resist making leeway; for the 
double hull makes double resistance 
to lateral motion, which is farther 
increased in such of those vessels as 
are built like the Gemini, by the 
flatness of the internal opposite 
sides, one of which must always be 
to the leeward in every tack. ‘Lhis 
good quality will also enable them 
to lie closer to the wind than other 
vessels, by which they can work 
to windward better if pursued, and 
from this circumstance alone escape, 
when thought fit, in most cases ; 
while their resistance to leeway 
enables them to lie close to shore, 
where other vessels dare not ap- 
proach without the most imminent 
danger. 

The third advantage of these 
vessels is quickness of manceuvering. 
This is caused by two circumstances; 
the first of which is, that, being 
formed to go with either end fore- 
most, they can change their tack 
without going about, by which much 
time may be saved either in escape 
or pursuit. ‘The other circumstance 
depends on the superior power 
which the helm possesses in these ves- 
sels, by which they can be put about 
with so much moré quickness as to 
run little risk of ever missing stays. 
This advantage arises from the cen- 
tre of motion in these vessels lying 
in the middle, between the two 
keels, by which the action of turn- 
img round is performed hy one ves- 
sel going forward with more velo- 
city than the other, without occa- 
Yioning so much lateral resistance, 
whereas, in common yessels, the 
eentre of motion being in the ver- 
‘ticat plane of the keel, the lateral 
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resistance in going about will be the 
greatest possible. 

The fourth principal advantage 
of these vessels is, that, from their 
great steadiness, if used in war, they 
can direct their guns with more 
effect than other vessels of equal 
burden. 


Fifthly, these vessels would take | 


theground well, and lie steady and 
secure, where other vessels would 
be overset, which renders them very 
convenient for conveying men or 
stores to or from shore to larger 
vessels. 

Sixthly, 
size of their decks gives more room 
for working guns and managing the 
sails, and enables them to carry more 
guns in their bows or sterns, to use 
when chasing or pursued, than other 
vessels. 

It evidently follows, that, from 
all these good qualities, no vessels 
can be better calculated for advice- 
boats, to watch the fleets or coasts 
of the enemy, and bring back the 
most speedy intelligence. If a few 
of these vessels had attended Lord 
Nelson in his pursuit of the French 
fleet, there can be little doubt that 
the superior advice he would, by 
their meas, have obtained of the 
course of the enemy, would have 
enabled him to come up with them. 
And as the French have now be-« 
conie adepts in the art of escaping, 
the adoption of vessels which would 
so much facilitate the means of ob- 
taining inteélligence of their mo-’ 
tions, would be without doubt one 
of the most valuable additions which 


the great proportional. 


could be made to the naval equip- | 


ment of this nation. 

Vessels of this construction will 
also be most admirably calculated 
for privateers to cruise against the 
enemy, and for revenue cruizers. 

Thong 
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' Though the advantages mentioned 
of this species of vessels have long 
been known to the admirers of 
naval architecture, and were pub- 
lished at large by Mr. Gordou in 
1784, yet the honour of introducing 
them to the service of the country 
is certainly due to Sir Sydney 
Smith; all those who had any con- 
cern with, the national shipping 
having hitherto passed them over, 
and Mr. Gordon’s repeated appli- 
cations in his time having been 
treated with the most unmerited 
neglect.- It is to be hoped, how- 
ever, that Sir Sydney's example will 
excite others, who have suflicient 
interest for the purpose, to have 
_ adequate trials made, of the plaus 
_ now before the public, for econo- 
_ mising timber in the construction of 
large ships, and for other useful 
purposes. 
The first in Eurepe who made 
any trial of double vessels, generally 
known, was the celebrated Sir 
William Petty, the founder of the 
Lansdown family, who, a great 
_ many years ago, had a double vessel 
built, which made numerous voyages 
} between England and Ireland, and 
_ performed extremely well.  Al- 
i though double vessels have never 
__beenin general use in this part of 
- the world, they have been so for 
ages onthe Pacific Ocean; where 
_ double canoes, of a large size, have 
been known from the earliest times 
_ that we have any intelligence from 

that part of the globe. It may, 
with great appearance of truth, be 
said, that these double canoes were 
5 constructed without any particular 
_ View to the excellent properties they 
_ possess for sailing. ‘This, however, 
_ cannot be asserted of another species 
_ of vessels of the same genus, found 
ia that sea, as their peculiar shape 
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aud wonderful performance testify, 
and which-are called, for this latter 
cause, flying proas. They have 


one side fiat, like the Gemini, 


(which construction of the latter 
was probably derived from them,) 
and various authors relate surpri- 
sing accounts of the great velocity 
with which they move. In Anson’s 
voyage (where there is an atcurate 
description of them) this is stated, 
at a moderate computation, at 
twenty miles in an hour; and the 
author mentions, that accounts were 
related by the Spaniards of instances 
of theic swiftnesss far surpassing 
this: from whence we may infer, 
what Sir Sydney’s boats are capable 
ofin this respect. 

The best construction for vessels 
ef this sort for swift sailing is un- 
doubtedly that of the Gemini, where 
the sides opposite to each other, of 
the two hulls, are perpendicular 
planes. This not only. prevents 
leeway, but enables’ the vessel to 
move faster forward; for by this 
form the accumulation of water be- 
tween the hulls is prevented, which 
would take place if their heads, at 
the opposed sides, were rounded off 
in the usual manner, and which. 
would of course increase the resist- 
ance. Their length should also 
considerably exceed the breadth of 
the platform, and should not be less 
than twice this space at least, be- 
cause the great press of sail, which 
their breadth enables them to carry, 
without danger of oversetting, would 
force the head of the vessel under 
the water, if the vessel had net suf- 
ficient length to resist this pressure. 
In. small vessels of this sort, the shear 
should also be great, to prevent the 
sea going over them, to which they 
will be peculiarly liable from their 
stiffness and flatness, These cir- 

cumstances 
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cumstances have been attended to in 
the construction of the Gemini, 
though they were neglected in 
the first boat made on this plan, 
which had no shear at all, and was 
much too short in proportion to its 
breadth. . 

' The sails most proper for this 
‘kind of vessel, are those of a lifting 
nature ; or which, by having some 
inclination to the horizon when 
filled by the wind, tend to raise the 
vessel: of those in common use, 
there seems none better calculated 
for this purpose than the triangular 
Tatine sails used in the feluccas of 
the Mediterranean, which are also 
of the same nature as those of the 
flying proas: and if one of these 
sails were formed so that the two 
sides opposite the yard were of 
equal length, by merely hanling 
down the elevated end of the yard, 
and thereby raising the other end, 
the vessel at once ‘might. be put on 
the different tack, so as to go with 
that end foremost twhich before was 
aft. The use of the equality of 
sides of the sail mentioned, is that 
either side may serve indiflerently in 
the place of the other without alter- 
ing the position of the yard on the 
mast. Another species of lifting. 
sail, much more powerful than this 
for the purpose, is, however, known 
to the author of this communica- 
tion, which there is not room to 
describe here. 

There does not seem to be any 
peculiar advantage either in the 
number or position of the masts in 
Sir Sydney’s boats ; the chief use of 
Mumerous masts, and the conse- 
quent number of sails, is that each 
sail may not exceed a manageable 
Size, but this in small vessels can 
have no importance. 
then, that two masts; placed as 
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It appears. 
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usual in the fore and aft central line 
of these vessels, would be fully suf- 
ficient for them. 

Though for vessels of this kind; 
formed on boats, ahd in such seas ag 
the best tdustndcten boats are sup- 
posed fit.to encounter, the framing 
of the platform may be sufliciently 
strong with a single series of beams 
to connect the two hulls together. 
Yet, for sustaining such dreadful 
teriitees as are recorded to have 
been experienced by the Woodcot 
Indiaman in 1795, and most old sea- 
men have ‘witnessed, neither the 
size of the vessels, nor the mode of 
connecting them, would afford ade- 
quate strength; fora single row of 
beams cannot be made to resist the 
twisting motion they would ex- 
perience when the heads or sterns 
of the bearing-boats were violently 
impelled in different directions, ver- 
tically, by the impetuous motiun of 
the waves. 

The author of this communica< 
tion, esteeming it a matter of con- 
sequence to the country, that vessels 
of such admirable properties should 
be made fit for any service or any 
seas, takes this opportunity of sta- 
ting, that double-hulled vessels may 
be made of a proper size to perform 
the longest voyages, and of any Te« 
quired strength, by adopting, in par-, 
ticular parts, the same pHinciples of 
framing on which thé ship Economy. 
was built under his direction ; and 
that he has no doubt he could con- 
vince any gentleman of the truth of 
this assertion, who shonld desire to 
have a vessel built in this manner. 
Vessels of this kisid, of a large size, 
should of course fot depend. on it 
single series of beams to unite them, 
but should have two'series of beams” 
at least, one over the other, witha 
space between cach series not less 

thant 
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than five feet; the lower series of 
beams should be planked outside, 
the same as the rest of the vessel, 
which thus forming the bottom of a 
third vessel in the midst of the 
other two, should slope gradually 
upwards at either end, thatit might 
both make less resistance to the 
waves, and tend to rise over them 
when it encountered them. ‘This 
middle vessel, instead of being en- 
tirely sustained by the other two, 
might be constructed so as to draw 
a foot or two of water, which would 
both ease the strain on the others 
greatly, keep up the head of the 
vessel against the depressing impulse 
of the sails, prevent the sudden and 
violent percussions which a flat 
surface, suspended at a small dis- 
tance above the waves, must suffer 
from them in rough weather, and 
afford stowage for cablesand a num- 
ber of articles,, without the bad 
effect of loading ona part cntirely 

' unsupported by the water, which 
it otherwise must experience. . 
The middle vessel, besides the su- 
-perior conveniences which it would 
afford for stowage and lodging for 
the crew, would also give g-eat se- 


curity in case of a dangerous leak, 


taking place in either of the side 
"vessels; for by it the whole could 
be so sustained, occasionally, that 
it might be bronght safe into port, 
though one of the side vessels was 
entirely water-logged., 
~ Double vesse is, of a large size, 
“should not be made to go with either 
end foremost ; for, besides the im- 
possibility of staying the masts pro- 
| perly for this purpose in them, they 
could not thus be shaped to the 
_ greatest advantage for sailing swift; 
for the head requiring a certain 
fullness to bear up against the im- 
‘pulse of the sails, and the sterna 
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certain run, orlength of slope, the 
head also requiring the sloping or 
rounding off to be sidewise, and the 
stern requiring the run, or sloping, 
to be mostly from the bottom up- 
wards, the shape which would be fit 
fer one would not be fit for the 
other, and an intermediate shape 
would not be perfect either way. 

Small double vessels may have 
the platform greatly strengthened- 
by two or more pair of shears erec- 
ted across it, each well secured to 
the deck by a perpendicular shroud 
descending to it from the upper 
angle, or by a mast rising in that 
part, well bolted to the platform 
below, and firmly fastened to the 
shears above: it is imagined the 
shears inthe first of Sir Sydney's 
boats might have been for this pur. 
pose. 

In concluding, it is proper to no- 
tice another species of vessels, pro- 
jected by Mr, Gordon before men- 
tioned, which he averred would have 
all the good properties of the 
double vessels, be much - stronger, 
have much more stowage, and re- 
quire less timber in their construc- 
tion; and which certainly are 
worthy of a fairtrial. These vessels 
were to be very flat, draw very 
little water, and have their capa- 
city inlength and breadth chiefly ; 
and to prevent making leeway, 
they were to have beneath their 
flat bottoms a number of deep nar- 
row keels, three or four feet from 
each other, and were to be furnised 
with two or more rudders_each, if 
one was not found suflicient for their 
management, 


On the cleaning of Engravings with 
oxygenated muriatic decid. By,M. 
J. L. Roard. 
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J. L. Roard. . From the Biblio- 
theque Physico- Economique. 


For this purpose it is necessary 
to have a small conical cask of deal, 
one metre in height, and fifty or 
sixty centimetres in diameter, pro- 
vided with wooden hoops. Adjust 
to it a lid, closing hermetically, and 
a double moveable bottom, on 
which place the engravings, which 
are separated, and supported by 
very fine glass tubes, rounded with 
care at the lamp. To mix the water 
properly with the muriatic acid, 
pour them both, by means of a fun- 
nel, into alarge leaden pipe, which 
passes through the cover, and rests 
on the double bottom. Before the 
engravings are placed in the ap- 
paratus destined for cleaning them, 
they are divided into two parts ; the 
first comprises those that are greasy, 
such as are glued on canvass, or 
pasted on paper ; the second, those 
that are only stained and spotted 
with ink. Having placed all those 
of the first class in an earthen ves- 
sel, or a small cask of deal, fill it 
with a warm and very weak solu- 
tion of potash, or a solution which 
may be procured by the lixiviation 
ofashes. ‘Two or three hours are 
sufficient to take out all the spots: 
the liquor is then emptied out, and 
replaced with clear water, in order 
to remove all the alkaline parts 
which-would contribute to weaken 
the oxygenated mnriatic acid. The 
water being drawn off, and the en- 
gravings having become dry, place 
them in the bleaching-vessel, con- 
centrically, either lengthwise or 
breadthwise, according to their di- 
mensions, in the spaces left between 
the tubes, and so as not to be too 
much crowded, first introducing the 
laggest, and eile the middie for 


_ liable to be torn: 
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the smallest. By these means they 
may be the more easily extended, 
and in taking them out they are not 
Having put on 
the cover, pour at the same time the 
water and the oxygenated muriatic 
acid into the leaden tube, which 
must then be taken out, that the 
apparatus may be exactly closed. 
Let the engravings be in whatever 
state they may, they are commonly 
clean in two or three hours, which 
may be ascertained by examining 
one of those placed in the centre. 
That the operator may not be in- 
commoded by the smell, when the 
bleaching is finished, he must turn 
the cock, which, by means ofa pipe, — 
conducts the liquor into a large — 
covered vessel, placed under the ap- 
paratus; but as the gas and the — 
acid with which the engravings are 
still impregnated might render the 
Jabour inconvenient, and even dan= — 
gerous, it must be again filled with — 
pure water. If the prints are on — 
strong paper, they may be taken 
one by one out of the water; but if © 
they are thin and much worn, it is 
better to draw off the liquid, and to 
let them harden, They are then 
laid to drain on hurdles, covered ~ 
with linen cloths; after which they ~ 
are washed on both sides with plenty — 
of water, either on inclined marble © 
slabs, or on frames of white cloth, — 
This operation is very essential, for ~ 
the engravings sometimes turn yels ~ 
low again very secon, when they © 
have not’ been sufficiently, washed. 
They are then.spread on hurdles, — 
provided with napkins, or on paste- — 
board covered with white paper; — 
and that they may not dry too © 
quickly, they should neither be ex- — 
posed to the sun nor to a strong — 
current of air. While yet alittle © 
damp they are laid between two 
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sheets of fine paper, on which are 
placed pasteboards of the same di- 
mensions, ‘Thus arranged, they are 
disposed one above the other, and 
put into the press, where they must 
remain at least tw enty-four hours. 
When the engravings are very 
valuable, they may be put into the 
press with plates of copper of the 
same size as the print itself, which 
imparts to them the highest degree 
oi beauty and freshness, Care must 
afterwards be taken to expose them 

_ to the air and to the sun, to dis- 
Sipate entirely the smell of the oxy= 
genated muriatic acid, and not to 
put theminto port-folios till they 
are perfectly dry. In spite of all 
the above-mentioned precautions, 
there may remain on the backs of 
those which were glued yellow spots, 
produced by the action of the oxy- 
genated muriatic acid on the ani- 
_ mal matter of the glue; but these 
_ may easily be removed by sulphuric 

acid, 

| By the method here stated, I have 
cleaned Several hundreds ‘of en- 
gravings in one day, notwithstand- 
ing the extraordinary pains I was 
obliged to bestow on such a great 
_ number of very rare and valuable 
| prints, almost all of which were 
_ proofimpressions, such as the bat- 
tles of Alexander, some of the most 
beautiful landscapes by Woollett, 
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patho of removing Spots of Grease. 


M. Lenormand has discovered a 
new and easy method of instantly 
removing spots of oi], grease, and 
- tallow, from any kind ‘of stuff what- 
ever, without changing its colour. 
‘Take five or six pieces of lighted 
charcoal, about the size of a wal. 
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nut; wrap them in a piece of 
white and very clean linen, which 
has been previously dipped in wa- 
ter, and squeezed in the hand te 
press ont the super-abandant water. 
Extend the stuff that is spotted ona 


‘table,.on which a very clean napkin 


has first been spread ; then take the 

cloth containing the charcoal by 

four corners, and lay it upon the 

spot. Lift itup and put it down 

again on the spot ten or twelve 

times successively, pressing lightly 

uponit, and the spot will cntirely 

disappear. When the spot is con- 

siderable, it sometimes goes through 

the stuffy and the grease or oil is 

imbibed by the napkin. But whe- 

ther this is the case or not, when 

youlay the charcoal on thespota 
thick vapour rises from it, which 
has the smell of the substance that 

caused it. Hence it is to be pre- 
sumed, that the heat diffused by the 
burning charcoal volatilizes the. 
water of the clothin which they are 
wrapped, and thus decomposes the 

grease and oil, which it reduces to 

vapours. So much, however, is 
certain, that no spot of the above- 

mentioned nature has ever resisted 
this process. 


Account of Submarine Mines in Corn- 
wall, by Mr. Hawkans. 


The mine of Huel-Cok, in the 
parish of St. Just, in’ Cornwall, 
which descends eighty fathoms, ex- 
tends itself forward under the bed 
of the sea beyond low-water-mark. 
{n some places the miners have only 
three fathoms of rock between them 
and the sea ; so that they hear very 
distinctly the movement and the 
noise of the waves. This noise is 
sometimes terrible, and of an ex- 

traordjnary 
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traordinary loudness; the Atlantic 
ocean having here many hundred 
leagues breadth. In the mine the 
rolling of the stones and rocks over- 
head, which the sea moves along its 
bed, is plainly heard ; the noise of 
which, mixed with the roaring of 
the waves, sounds like reiterated 
claps of thunder, and causes both 
admiration and terror to those who 
have the curiosity to go down. 

In one place, where the vein was 
very rich, they searched it with im- 
prudence, and left but four feet of 
rock between the excavation and 

_the bed of thesea. At high water 

the howling of the waves is heard in 
this place in so dreadful a manner, 
that the miners who work near it 
have often taken to flight, suppo- 
sing that the sea was going to break 
through the weak roof, and pene. 
trate into the mine. 

Dr. Stukeley relates, that a coal- 
mine at Whitehaven is advanced 
so far under the sea, ata depth of 
150 fathoms, (a depth greater than 
that of any part of the channel be- 
tween England and I[reland,) that 
vessels pass over the heads of the 
miners. Between the mine and the 
sea there is a considerable mass of 
matter. 

A very wonderful circumstance 

' at Huel-Cok is, that in seme places, 
under the bed of the sea, where 
there is only a small thickness of 
rock between the mine and the sea, 
in one place not more than four 
feet, there does not enter into the 
mine buta very small quantity of 
water by leakage : when the miners 
perceive any chinks, which might 
give it a passage, they stop them up 
with clay, or with oakum, The 
like method is used in the lead-mines 
of Para Zabulon, which also run 
under the bed of the sea. 
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The mine of Huel-Cok has been — 
abandoned for about fifteen years — 
past, on account of the danger — 
which continually became more ~ 
menacing, 

Buta work much more enter. 
prising than any related, was one — 
executed in the midst of the sea it. — 
self, near the port of Penzance, in 
Cornwall, about a century ago, 
At low water in this place, a 
gravelly bottom was left bare, in 
which was discovered a multitude of 
smal] veins of tin ore, which crossed 
each other in every direction. The 
adjacent rock also contained this — 
mineral in considerable quantities : — 
they worked this rock whenever the 
sea, the time, and the season would 
permit, until the depth became too 
great. 

There is nothing known more of 
this mine to any certainty till about 
fifteen years since, when a poor 
miner in the neighbourhood under- 
took the work anew, and conti- 
nued it with a degree of intelligence 
and perseverance which cannot be 
sufficiently admired. Before rela- 
ting the plans which he formed, and 
the success with which he followed 
them, I willendeavour to give some 
idea of the difficulties he had to con- 
quer, and of the obstacles which 
nature seemed to oppose to him. 

The place where the tin ore is 
found is in the midst of the sea, 
about 200 yards from the shore ; 
and as the bank of the seain this ~ 
place is very steep and high, this 
distance is not less considerable at 
low water. his place is covered 
by the sea at high water six yards 
deep; and as the bottom is very 
gravelly and full of rocks, the waves 
become much agitated, and rise toa 
great height, when the wind blows 
from particular points. This incon- 

venience 
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venience takes place all the winter, 
and hasalways caused the failure of 
the different attempts which have 
been made belore to erect engines 
to drain the mine and raise the ore. 
At low water the rock rises a little 
above the surface of the sea ; never- 
theless, there is not ten months of 
any year in which it is uncovered. 
Against all these difficulties a 
human creature had to coniend, 
_ whose whole property was not 
worth fifty crowns. This coura- 
geous miner employed three sum- 
_ mers in sinking a pit, during which 
_ time he could only work two hours 
a day, andevery time when he went 
to work found his excavation full of 
water, This he was obliged to 
empty out before he would touch 
_ the work, which occasioned still 
_ greater difficulties when he set about 
_ blasting it. 
At first he had only need of 
strength and paticnce; but when 
_ he sunk to a greater depth he added 
to them ingenuity. He built round 
the mouth of bis pit a turret of 


this means was able to prolong the 
_ time of working on the rock.. He 
farther endeayoured to shut out the 
_ Sea entirely from his pit, by raising 
| the turret above the greatest height 
_+to which the sea could reach, 
- Buthere he had new difficulties 
_ to conquer ; first to make this turret 
_ impervious to water, and secondly 
» to stay it in such a manner that nei- 
ther the flux or reflux of the sea, or 
the shocks of the waves could over- 
turn it: the enterprising miuer had 
| provided against these difficulties ; 
by good chance the rock was a por- 
| phyry, not too hard to cut, but still 
yery firm. He shaped the portions 
he separate d from it, and disposed 


| them ina regular manner, at the 
| ’ 
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_ wood impervious to water, and by _ 


363 
bottom of the turret, and closed and 
calked with oakum and fat cement 
all the interstices between the wood 
and the stone, so that the whole was 
united into one mass, ‘Lhe pit, like 
all those in Cornwall, was lined with 
planks; all the joints were well 
calked and payed with pitch. When 
his trame-work was thus raised, he 
supported it with iron braces. He 
formed then about the mouth of the ’ 
pit, so raised, a platform of planks, 
which rested on four great piles, 
and fixed on it 2 windlass, worked 
by four men. 

‘This work, as may be imagined, 
took much time, and met with many 
mishaps in the execution; but 
the perseverance and presence of 
mind of the undertaker conquered 
all obstacles. When the pit and 
tower were finished, he then reaped 
the fruit of his industry, and es. 
tablished a regular work at Stok- 
work, drew from it ina little time a 
corisiderable quantity of tin, and 
put his adventure on avery good 
footing. 

But sometimes this undertaking 
was not in such a good state. ‘lo 
save expence, aud diminish his la- 
bours, he attacked the part of the 
miue overhead ; by which means 
at high water the sca penetrated 
through the chinks of the rock, so 
that he, was obliged to sustain the 
roof, which was extensive, in some 
parts, by planks and thick props, 
to prevent the great mass of water, 
which pressed on it above, from 
driving itin.  Besidesthis, notwith- 
standing his pains and endeavours, 
it was not possible for him to keep 
his wood-work water-tight in the 
winter ; and when the sea was rough 
he could not transport the ore 
ashore in his boat. He was forced 
to desist from the work all the win. 
ter, 
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ter, but résumed itin April.. In 
the autumn of 1790 the chamber 


€&xcavated in the inside of thereck 
had the following dimensions. 


Greatest depth... 
Depth to the level of the 


36 feet. 


passage. . iO 
Greatest diameter of the 
chambers 7 3 7s (eds 


- Keast diameter Saal Aye eA 


Four men in two hours emptied 
the pit of water by the windlass, 
at the rate of four tonsin a minute; 
towards the end of which time six 
men drove it from the bottom of 
the pit, and poured it into the pas- 
sage. After drawing off the water 
they worked six hours more on the 
rock. From one tide to another 
they raised about thirty sacks of 
ore, each sack. containing fourteen 
gallons; fifteen sixteenths of which 
were so rich that they produced 
one-sixth of a hundred weight of 
tin, and one-sixteenth of a hundred 
‘was procured from the remaining 


part; so that in six months they” 


raised to the value of GOOJ. sterling 
of tin. As most of the ore was in- 
terspersed in a hard rock, difficult 
to pound, the undertaker had it 
roasted in a common lime-kiln, 
which answered perfectly well. There 
was nothing of this kind done in 
‘Cornwall before. 

What I have related is what I 
myself saw of this singular work, 
which is known by the name of 
Huel-ferry. One of my friends, who 
isin that part of the country, wrote 
me as follows, in 1792. 

‘¢ We have hopes that the work 
** on the vein of ore mixed with 
-* porphyry will become hereafter 
very profitable. It is found on 
{* both sides of the pit for a great 
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*¢ extent ; the old work is stillcon- 
*¢ tinned, and the mince is still rich. 
*¢ A house near the shore, built of 
*¢ stones collected on the beach, 
*¢ and with the fragments from the 
‘¢ top of the vein, is going tobe © 
*¢ thrown down, on account of the © 
‘¢ abundance of tin contained in 
*¢ those stones. One of the agents 
** told me that in the last summer 
*¢ they raised 3000/. worth ft the 
&< lore,” 

In another letter, the same per- ~ 
son writes, ‘¢ They are construct- 
‘¢ ing a steam-engine on the shore © 
** opposite the mine: a wooden 
‘¢ bridge serves to go to the rock, 
* till the pit of the steam-engine — 
*¢ and the adit from it, which they — 
‘¢ are going ta run to the mine, are — 
€ finislied.”’ 

The extraordinary maa who con- — 
ceived and executed the work, I 
have related, dicd in the winter of — 
1791, aged 70 years. | 


Observations on the Dry Rot in Time 
ber, and Means of curing or pres 
venting it. From the Transactions 
of the. Society for the Encourages 
ment of Arts, Manufactures, and 
Commerce. 


The mischief arising in buildings” 
from that decay in the timber and 
wood work, known in general by 
the name of the dry rot, has been, 
and yet continues so great as to des 
mand every attention for its: pre-. 
vention. Some valuable facts fur-. 
nished by Robert Batson, esq. of 
Limehouse, respecting the methods: 
he took to prevent this evil, in on 
of his rooms greatly affected by it, 
claims particular notice. The plan) 
he adopted was to charr the ends o 
his timbers, to take away the in. 

fected 
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fected earth to the depth of two 
feet, and to fill up that space with 
apchor-smiths’ ashes, or ashes from 
a foundery, before his flooring 
boards were laid. On the 15th of 
May 1794, which was upwards of 
six years after the flooring was laid, 
as above mentioned, a minute exa- 
mination of the boards, wainscot, 
and timbers was made in the pre- 
sence of acommittee of the society 
for the encouragement of arts &c. 
and they were-all found entirely 
free from any appearance of the rot. 
To investigate the matter more 
fully, a farther enquiry has been 
made in June; 1803, and an answer 
received, that there has been yet 
no appearance of the dry rot there ; 
the society, therefore, think it may 
be of consequence to notice the 
fact, and have inserted, in the last 
yolume, some other papers with 
which they have been favoured upon 
the subject. ‘They contain many 
hints deserving public attention, 
aud which will doubtless tend to 
‘check the progress of this evil. 


Mr. Johnston’s communication. 
Some time between 1771 and 
1773, I went, at the request of a 
friend, to the chapel at the Lock 
hospital, through curiosity, to exa- 
_ mine a pew there, that had frequent- 
4 been repaired for damages by the 
dry rot. 
After a close investigation, we 
found that it was the operation of a 
plant, whose leaf resembled that 
of the vine. Wherever it had 
touched, the effect of its poisonous 
"quality got through the wood to the 
paint, which | have seen a mere 
kin. 1 proposed to cover the floor 
with bricks laid in mortar, which 
was accordingly done. 1 called 
wice since, the last time about seven 
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years ago; and have reason, tor 
think that it had never appeared 
again. 

The next opportunity of examin- 
ing it carefully was at Mark’ Hall, 
in Essex, the seat of Mr. Montague 
Burgoyne. In a parlour there were 
three pillars of about ten inches in 
diameter, the out wood of which 
was between two and three inches 
thick. 

Two of them were eaten through 
in less than seven years, from the 
basis about two feet upward, within 
the hollow, and were as rotten as if 
it had been the effect of a hundred 
years standing. Mr. Montague 
Burgoyne’s gardener was a botanist : 
hé found the plant where I directed 
him to search forit; and he said it 
was the boletus lachrymans. 

At another time, I saw itina 
house at White Hall, built by sir 
John Vanburgh, whose nephew then 
lived init. The house is, I think, 
only two stories high; the plant had 
ascended to the upper story, com- 
mitting devastation.on the wainscot 
all the way. It will destroy half- 
inch deal wainscoting in 4 year. 

I have had it twice in houses I 
inhabited, one in Suffolk, and the 
other in Gloucestershire. I bore 
with the first; in the other case, E 
undertook, and did stop it ef. 
fectually. 

The cause is from the floor being 
laid on the earth, which has been, 
where I have observed, of a gravelly 
orsandy loam, ‘ihe moisture from 
a water course at hand, or a north 
aspect, where the outer wall stands 
in a garden bed, so that the rain 
percolates, are great encouragers 5 
if requires moisture. 

It never rises in the middle of the 
floor; because, if the seed were 
there, it could not germinate for 
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want of air; but it is easy to sup- 
pose, that after the floor is shrunk, 
an air may be created between that, 
and the vacancy between the wains- 
cot and outer wall, sufficient for the 
purposes of vegetation. 

- Isawan instance, last summer, 
in the house of a friend, astudent in 
botany. He was surprised when I 
told him it was a visit from a plant ; 
but soit proved, and always is, and 
ever wasso; nor does it originate 
from any other cause. 

In my own case, I removed the 
original soil near the part affected, 
and supplied its place with sand. I 
then placed pieces of tile; on those 
J Jaid mortar, and tiles over them, 
pushing them under the wainscot, 
so that ithad vo communication with 
the joists of the floor. Pillars, in 
like manner, should be kept from 
the earth. 

In Jaying a floor upon the ground 
Ishould take away the earth fora 
foot in breath, and four inches in 
depth, all round the walls, and place 
the ends of the joists in mortar, 
covering them with tiles pressed un- 
der the floor and wainscet, quite to 
- the outward wall. Iron or tin plates 
would do, but are not so cheap as 
mortar and tiles. 

This plant has no adhesive powers 
but in contact with wood. If it 
could pass over brick or mortar, it 
might be seen to spring from the 
cellars, and infect half the houses in 
the kingdom. 

In short, the wainscot is to be 
kept free from contact with the 
joists and floor; and I believe it can- 
not be better effected than I have 
described. 

The leaves of the plant appearing 
exhausted and dead, is’ owing to 
their having imparted all their juices 
#o the wood, which changes it toa 
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fungus, and not to a powder, like 
rottenness from length of time. 

The boletus lachrymans is of the 
fungus tribe, and is one of the few 
that have leaves, as the misletoe, &c. 

Nothing is more easy than to pre- 
vent the damage from the ‘plant. 
Besides what I have before said, 1 am 
positive that a tile laid close along 
the walls round the room would pre- 
yent the growth of the plant, even 
without mortar; and perhaps it ig 
only necessary where the walls are 
next to the air. 

Charring the ends of the joists 
for a few inches, and charring the 
sides of the wainscotat bottom next, 
to the wall, would be suflicient, for 
the plant cannot adhere to any 
thing but wood, and that pessessed 
of its natural juices to a certain de- 
gree ; so that [ question if old dry 
oak would receive it. All the white 
soft woods, as beech, poplars, and 
deals, are for a long time ready ta 
receive it. Repairing the damage 
with fresh wood, without removing 
the earth and plant, is only feeding 
the evil. . 

The plant is of the creeping kind, 
and cannot rise two inches; so that 
wood, in all cases, must be in con- 
tact with the earth to support it. 

A fungus broader than the palm 
of ones hand, and an inch or more 
in thickness, is commonly seen at the — 
bottom of an old post, on the sur-— 
face of the earth ; but it isnot easy — 
to discern whether the wood or the — 
earth furnishes the matter ; so true © 
is the observation of Muller:— — 
‘* Dans Vetude de Ja nature, on ~ 
‘¢ peut nous comparer a de petits — 
‘* enfans qui commencent a Ouvrir — 
‘¢ les yeus; nous voulons parlér — 
“* beaucoup, et nous ne faisons que 
‘¢ béegayer.” The qualities of this ~ 
plant are unknown to most English ~ 

botanists, — 


ee 
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botanists, as appears from their 

publications; but they are knowa 

to the Germans, who haye habi- 
tually used) more wood in their 
buildings than we have. 

I had lately a conversation with 
an old friend, who shewed metwo 
parcels of rotten wood, from an oak 
barn floor, laid about sixteen years 
ago. After lying twelve years it 
shook upon the joists. On cxami- 
nation, it was found to be rotted in 
various parts, and the planks, two 
inches and a half in thickness, were 
nearly eaten through, though the 
outside was glossy, and without 
blemish. The joists and a large 
middle beam were Jaid at the ends, 
in brick and mortar, to create a 
firm level. No earth was near the 
wood; and he thinks that ‘no air 
could find a passage. The rotten. 
mess was partly an impalpable 
powder, of the colour of Spanish 
snuff, and other parts were black, 
asif burnt; the rest was clearly a 
fungus. ‘This gentleman is a per- 
son of undoubted veracity, but a 
nice and exact observation is ne- 
cessary in such examinations. He 
thought nothing of any plant, and 

_ itis likely there was none of the 
boletus; so that my assertion, that 
it was always to be found,was rather 

_ too systematic. 

I asked him if the timber was 
dry when laid down, he could not 
however say that it had been par- 
ticularly adyerted to, It had been 
sawed from a large oak, and was, 
as hethought, in all respects proper 
for a barn floor. As this seems 
not the operation of the boletus, 
how did it happen? 

We know that the oak, when in 
vegetation, is subject to what I shall 
call an exudation of juices, which 
produces the fungus, named the 
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agaric of the oak, with which the 
druids of old played many tricks. 
The oak then, if sawed into thick 
quantities, may emit these same 
juices, as the progressive course of 
nature to its entire decay. 

We have all seen oaks of vast size 
and ancient record, with a great 
part of the outside whole, and all © 
the inside gone ; perhaps the work 
efacentury. In all hollow trees 
fungus is discoverable. To use a 
law term, it is a mzsnomer to call it 
dry rot; for the rotting principle is 
in moisture. 

I had never seen the rot upon so 
large a scale as in timber, till lately. 
The prevention then of beams, 
rafters, large joists, and posts put 
into the earth, from decay by the 
rot, is in charring only, which will 
dry up all the fungus juices of 
wood in large substance. Paint, a 
betumenous preparation, may pro- 
bably stop up the pores, and pre- 
vent the rot in slight work, where 
the treatment I before observed, 
with fire, might be incommodious, 
asin half inch wainscot, &c. The 
imeorruptibility of charcoal is at- 
tested by undoubted _ historical 
facts, at the destruction of the fa- 
mous temple at Ephesus. It was 
found to have been erected on piles 
that had been charred; and the 
charcoal in Wereulaneum, after 
almost 2000 years, was entire and 
undiminished. 


Mr. Bramley’s communication. 

As the society for the encourage. 
ment of arts, &e. have for some 
years olicred a premium for the dis- 
covery of the cause occasioning the 
dry rot in timber, of which it seems 
no satisfactory account has yet-been 
received ; should the following prove 
so, it will give the author much plea- 
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sure. To bring the matter to the 
test by experiments would require 
the observation of a long period, 
and in selected situations. 

Wood used for the general pur- 
poses of man, is cut down at diiler- 
ent periods; and although it may 
‘be felled at the proper season, or 
when most free from sap or mois- 
ture, it is not always to be effected. 

Even admitting it to have been 
cut down in the most favourable si- 
tuation, it still abounds with such 
an extra proportion of moisture, as 
to require a regular exposure to the 
air, prior to its being applied to use, 
if we wish to guard against that 
shrinking, which always takes place, 
where this precaution has not been 
taken. 

Although the fir kind contains 
Jess of this: watery portion, yet it 
assuredly possesses a considerable 
Share ;-and it is in this species, I 
apprehend, that the evil called the 
dry rot most generally occurs, as 
from the facility of working the 
same, it is most generally applied in 
buildings. 

But supposing it to be fir, or any 
other species: wood felled when 
abounding with any extra propor- 
tion of sap, and applied to use with- 
out the proper seasoning or expo- 
sure to a free current of air, until 
such extra moisture has had time to 
exhale,is most liable to the disease in 
question; and the cure, or principal 
prevention against it, would be the 
precaution of felling all wood only 
at the proper season, or when the 
Sap is not in circulation. The next 
mode of prevention would be to use 
such wood only, as has been for a 
considerable period exposed to the 


influence of a free current of air, or. 


where convenience will admit, to 
, 
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that of air heated to a moderate dee 
gree; such air extracting with great- 
er facility the inclosed moisture, 
and in a more certain ratio than the 
irregularity of our atmosphere will 
allow. 

In all rapidly improving countries, 
this evil is likely to be an increasing 
one, as the current demand for wood 
generally exceeds the supplies laid by 
in store, so as to be applied to use 
in regular succession, after being 
properly seasoned. Another cause 
that affects all wood most materially, 
when not fully dried, is the applica- 
tion of paint, the nature of which 
prevents all exhalation, and confines 
the enclosed moisture, till it occa- 
sions a fermentation through the 
whole fibrous system of the wood, 
and brings on a premature state of 
decomposition, or the dry rot. 

A similar evil may be induced, in 
consequence of any newly finished 
building having all the doors and 
windows shut up, and that for some 
length of time, particularly in moist 
weather. The wood, even though 
unpainted, is thus frequently placed 
in an atmosphere more charged with 
vapour than its own internal cou- 
tents, and is consequently in an ims 


bibing instead of an exhaling State, — | 


and tending to decay. Wood 
placed in dampish situations, and the 
ends of timbers near to moist walls, 
suiler from similar causes. 


What particularly attracted my. 


observation to the circumstances was 
this, that both ash and_ fir -posts 
were brought into this premature 
state of decay, from’ their having 
been painted prior to the due eva- 
poration of their moisture ; and then 
extending the observation, and 
tracing the history of other wood 
affected in a similar manner, I am 
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tonvinced that the evil frequently 
thus originates, and its prevention 
would be in using timber previous- 
ly well dried and seasoned. 


Since I communicated the preced- 
ing observations relative to the dry 
rot in timber, [ have been busily en- 

_ gaged in draining from 4 to 500 acres 
of ground, and farther ideas on the 
subject of the dry rot have recurred 
to me from the work I have been 
engaged in, which may probably be 
worthy of attention. 

_ Where houses are troubled with 
damp walls, near the earth’s sur- 
face, it is generally, if not univer- 


sally, occasioned by the percolation. 


of water from the higher adjoining 
ground, which, thus intercepted in 
its current, attempts to follow the 
general hydrostatic law, of elevating 
itself, by the syphon line, toa height 
equal to that from whence it has its 
origin. ‘Thus in houses differently 
situated, we see the damp arising, 
to varying degrees of beight, on the 
walls; and those are probably all 
corresponding to the height at which 
the moisture circulates in the adjoin- 
ing ground. At its first entrance 
to the building, and whilst the mois- 
ture is in smal] quantity, the exca- 
_yated part of the foundation wall 
_ may absorb, and gradually quit such 

roportion; but the excess, as is 
generally the case in moist weather, 
exceeding that power, the foun- 
- dation stones are then saturated ina 
_ More rapid proportion than the ad- 
joining rareficd internal atmosphere 
_ €an evaporate: the watery particles 
then creep up, in degrees propor- 
tiouate to the ascent from which 
they originally descended, excepting 
when prevented or driven otf by 
the superior heat of the adjoining 
‘rooms; when, in addition to the 
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disagreeable damp they cause, they 
frequently occasion considerable da- 
mage to pictures, furniture, &c, 
Drains laid out athwart the ascend- 
ing ground, with a very slight de- 
scent or fall, and made of the depth 
of one yard for each yard of ascent, 
and from the foundation until equak 
to the height that such damp ever 
rises, would, there is little doubt, 
completely secure the house and 
furniture from the inconveniencies 
hitherto sustained, and would gewe- 
rally prove an effectual prevéntion 
to most cases of the dry rot, where 
it originates in extreme moisture. f 
am of opinion that the fungus which 
pervades decaying wood is not the 
first cause, but an attendant on the 
peculiar state to which such wood 
has been reduced by prior causes. 
The disseminated seeds finding a 
proper bed, or nidus, like to the 
mushroom, toadstool, &c. fix there 
their abode, and pervade the whole 
substance, thus accelerating the ge- 
neral law of providence, which tends 
to make all matter reproductive. 

Cellars, or such other places, 
should be drained in the manner I 
ave above mentioned, by taking off 
the percolating water, prior to its 
gaining admission to, or contact 
with, the walls; and it is probable 
that; in most cases, a single drain 
will have a complete effect; it 
would assuredly do so, if it was not 
for the variation of the earth’s inters 
nad strata, which are not easily dis- 
cernable. If*attention to this rule 
was paid prior to the building any 
new streets or towns, it would prove 
essentially useful. 


The society have been informed, 
that mortar made of lime from burnt 
chalk, is much more destructive to 
timber than stone-lime, or that burnt 
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from lime-stone. Chalk-lime at- 
tracts moisture; and communicating 
it to any timber which it touches, 
Occasions its decay. Sea-sand is 
also prejudicial, if made into mor. 
tar, from a similar quality of attract. 
ing moisture from the atmosphere : 
this may in some degree be correct- 
_ ed by washing the sand well in fresh 

| water, where good sand cannot be 
procured. 

Good mortar, where any is re- 
quired to be in contact with timber, 
may be made from a mixture of 
stone-lime fresh burnt, and river- 
sand, to which a very small quantity 
of common brown or yellow iron 
ochre, should be added, and well 
incorporated therewith. 


Method of suspending Ships instead of 
li ifting them, for the Purpose of 
clearing them from their Blocks ; 
by Mr. Robert Seppings, of Chat- 
ham Yard. 


\ 


The following isa description of 
an invention, by Mr. Robert Sep- 
pings, late master ship-wright assis- 
tant in his majesty’s yard at Ply- 
mouth, (now master-shipwright of 
his majesty’s yard at Chathamw,) for 
suspending, instead of lifting, ships, 
for the purpose of dleaetins them 
from their blocks; by which a very 
great saving will accrue to the pub. 
we ; and also twe-thirds of the time 
formerly used in this operation.—- 
From the saving of time another 
very important advantage will be 
derived, that of enabling large ships 
to be dockéd, suspended, ‘and un- 
docked, the same spring-tides.— 
Without enumerating the inconve- 
Niencies arising, and perhaps inju- 
_ Yies which ships are liable to sustain, 
rom the former practice ef lifting 
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them, and which are removed by tiie 
present plan ; 
manual labour deserves particular 
attention ; twenty men being sufli- 
cient to suspend a first rate, whereas 
it would require upwards of five 
hundred to lift her. ‘The situation 


which Mr. Seppings held in Ply — 


mouth yard, attached to him, in a 
great degree, the shoring and lifting 
of ships, as well as the other practi- 


eal part of the profession of a ship» — 


wright. Here he had an opportu- 
nity of observing, and indeed it was 


“a subject of general regret, how 
much time, expence, and labour, — 
were required in lifting a ship, par- — 


ticularly ships of the line, This in- 
duced him to consider whether some 


contrivance could not be adopted | 


to obviate. these evils. And it oc- 


curred to him, that if he could so — 


construct the blocks on which the 
ship rests, that the weight of the 


ship might be applied to-assist in the | 
operation, he should accomplish this — 


very desirable end.’ In September, 
1800, the shoring and lifting the San 
Josef, 
then in dock at Plymouth, was 
committed to his directions; to per- 


form which, the assistance of the © 


that which relates to 


a large Spanish first-rate, ~ 


principal part of the artificers of 9] 


the yard was requisite. In conduct- 


ing this business, the plan, which — 


will be hereafter described, occur- 
red to his mind; 
time, he, 


and from that — 
by various experiments, — 
proved his theory to be correct: — 
the blocks constructed by him, upon © 
which the ship rests, being,so con- ~ 


trived, that the facility in removing 


them is proportionate to the quan- 
tity of pressure; and this circum- 
stance is always absolutely under 
command, by increasing or dimi- 
nishing the angle of three wedges, — 


‘ 
4 
i 


which constitute one of the blocks ; ‘ 


two 


cay 
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two of which are horizontal and one 
vertical. By enlarging the angle of 
the horizontal w edges, the vertical 
wedge becomes of eorise equence more 
acute; and its power is so increa-ed, 
that it has a greater tendeicy to 
displace the horizontal wedges, a3 
can be proved by a model*, where 
the power of the screw is used as a 
Substitute for the pressure of the 
ship. 

Mr. Seppings Banelda three blocks 
to be made of hard wood, agreeable 
to his invention, and the wedges of 
angles. The horizontal 
wedges of the first block were nine 
degrees, of the second seven, and 
of the third five ; of course the an- 


gle of the vertical wedge of the first 


block was 162 degrees, of the second 
166, and of the third 170. ‘These 
blocks or wedges were well exes 
cuted, and rubbed over with soft 
soap for the purpose of experiment. 
‘They were then placed in a dock, in 
his majesty’s yard at Plymouth, iv 
which a sloop of war was to be 


' docked ; on examining them after 


keel. 
_ was by applying the power of bat- 


ends of 
alternate blows being given fore 
and aft, by which means they imme- 


— 


_ wedges were disengaged. 


_ the vessel was in, and the water gone, 


they were all found to have kept 
their situations, as placed before the 
ship rested upon them. Shores in 


their wake were then crected to 


sustain the ship, prior to the said 
blocks being taken from under the 
The process of clearing them 


tering-rams to the sides of the outer 
the horizontal wedges, 


and the vertical 
It was 
observed, even in this small ship, 


diately receded, 


‘that the block which was formed 


of horizontal wedges of nine de- 
grees, came away much easier than 
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those of seven, and the one of seven 
than that of five. In removing the 
aforesaid blocks by the power of the 
battering- rams, which were suspend- 
ed in the hands of the men émploy- 
ed, by their holding ropes passed 
through holes for that purpose, it 
was remarked by Mr. Seppings, that 
the operation was very laborious to 
the people, they having to support 
the weight of the battering-rams, 
as well as to set them in motion. 
‘He then conceived an idea of affix- 
ing wheels near the extremity of that 
part of the rams which strikes 
the wedges. This was done before 
the blocks were again placed ; and 
it has since been found fully to an- 
swer the purpose intended; parti¢u- 
larly in returning the horizontal _ 
wedges to their original situations, 
when the work is performed for 
which they were displaced; the wheels 
also giving a great increase of pow- 
er to the rams, and decrease of las 
bour to the artilicers ; besides which, 
the blows are given with much more 
exactness. ‘The same blocks were 
again laid in another dock, in which 
a two-decked ship of the line was 
docked. On examination, they were 
found to be very severely pressed, 
but were removed with great case. 
They were again placed in another 
dock, in which a three-decked ship 
of the line was docked. This ship 
having in her foremast and bowsprit, 
the blocks were put quite forward, 
that being the part which presses 
them with the greatest force. As 
soon as the water was out of the 
dock, it was observed, that the ho. 
rizontal wedges of nine and seven 
degrees, had receded some feet from 
their original situations. This af- 
forded Mr. Seppings a satisfactory 
proof, which experience has since 
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demonstrated, (though many per- 
sons before would not admit of, 
and others could not understand, 
the principle,) that the facility of 
removing the blocks or wedges was 
proportionate to the quantity of 
pressure upon them. The block of 
five degrees kept its place, but was 
immediately cleared, by applying 
the power of the battering-raims to 
the sides of the oute? ends of the ho- 
rizontal wedges. ‘The above expe- 
riments being communicated to the 
navy-board, Mr. Seppings was di- 
rected te attend them, and explain 
the priucipie of his invention; which 
explanation, farther corroborated 
by the testimonials of his then su- 
perior officers, was so satisfactory, 
that a dock was ordered to be fitted 
at Plymouth under his immediate 
_direetious. The horizontal wedges 
iu this, and the other docks that 
were afterwards fitted. by him, are 
of cast-iron, with an angle of about 
five degrees and a half, which, from 
repeated trials, are found equal to 
any pressure, having in no instance 
receded, and when required were 
easily removed. ‘The vertical wedge 
is of wood, lined with a plate of 
wrought iron, half an inch thick. 
On-the bottom of the dock, in the 
wake of each block, is a plate of 
- iron three quarters of an inch thick, 
so that iron at all times acts in con- 
tact with iron. 

The placing the sustaining shores, 
the form and sizes of the wedges and 
battering rams, &c. also the process 
of taking away, and again replacing 
the wedges of which the block is 
composed, are also exemplified by a 
wodel. 

* The dock being prepared at Ply- 
mouth, in August, 1801, the Cano- 
’ pus, a large French eighty-gun ship, 
was taken in, and rested upon the 
blocks; and the complete success 
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of the experiment was such, that 
other docks were ordered to be fitted 
at Sheerness and Portsmouth dock- 
yards under Mr.Sepping’s directions. 
At the former place a frigate, and 
at the latter a three-decked ship 
were .suspended in like manner. 
This happened in December, 1802. 
and January, 1803; and the reports 
were so favourable, as to cause di- 
rections to be given for the general 
adoption of these blocks in his ma-° 
jesty’s yards.. This invention being 
thought of national consequence, 


with respect to ships, but particu- 


larly those of the navy, government 
has been pleased to noticeand reward 
Mr. Seppings for it. ~ 
The time required to disengage 
each block, is from one to three mi- 
nutes after the shores are placed ; 
and a first rate sits on about fifty 
blocks, Various are the causes for 
which a ship may be required to be 
cleared from her blocks, viz. to 
shift the main keel, to add additions 
al false keel, to repair defects, to 
caulk the garboard seams, scarples 
of the keel, &c. Imperfections in 
the false keel, which are so very in- 
jurious to the cables, can in the 
largest ship be remedied in a few 
hours by this invention, without ad- 
ding an additional shore, by taking 
away blocks forward, amidships, 
and abaft, at the same time; and 
when the keel is repaired in the 
wake of those blocks, by retirning 
them into their places, and then by 
taking out the next, and so in suc- 
cession. ,The blocks.can be replaced 
in their original situations, by the — 
application of the wheel battering- 
rams to the wedges, the power of 
which is so very great, that the 
weight of the ship can be taken 
from the shores that were placed to 
sustain her. There were one hun 
dred and six ships of different clas- 
j ses 
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ses lifted at Plymouth dock-yard, 
from the Ist of January, 1798, 
to the 3ist of December, 1800, 
_and had the operation of lifting 
taken less time, the number would 
have been very considerably in- 


creased; for the saving of a day is’ 


very, frequently the cause of saving 
the spring-tide, which makes the dif. 
ference of afortnight. ‘The import- 
ance of this expedition in time of 
war, cannot be sufficiently estimated. 

This invention may be applied 
with great advantage, whenever itis 
necessary, to erect shores to sup- 
port any great weights, as, for in- 
stance, to prop upa building during 
the repair of its foundation, &c. 
Captain Wells, of his majesty’s ship 
Glory, of 98 guns, used wedges of 
Mr. Sepping’s invention, for a fid of 
atop gallant-mast of that ship. In 
1803, the top gallant-masts of the 
‘Defence, of 74 guns, were fitted on 
this principle by Mr. Seppings; and 
from repeated trials, since she has 
been cruising in the North Sea, the 
weilge fids have been found in every 
respect to answer. 

But it is Mr. Scppings’s wish, 
that it should be understood, that 
the idea of applying his inyention to 
the fid of a top-gallant-mast, origi- 
nated with captain Wells, who well 
“undersiood the principle, and had 
received from him a model of the 
ention. 

When it is required to strike a 
p-gallaut-mast, the top ropes are 
ove fight, and the pin which keeps 
he horizontal wedges in their place 
‘is taken out by one man going aloft 
Tor that purpose : the other hori- 
Zontal wedge is worked in the fid. 
The upper part of the fid hole is cut 
to form the vertical wedge. ‘The 
advantage derived from fidding top- 
fallant«masts in this way is, that 


id 
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they can be struck at the short. 
est notice, and without slacking the 
rigging, which: is frequently the 
cause of springing and carrying them 
away, particularly those with long 
pole heads. The angle of the ho- 
rizontal wedges for the fids of masts, 
should be about twenty degrees. 


Account of the Processes for Dyeing 
the beautiful Reds on the Coroman- 
dle Coast; communicated by J. 
MacMacklan, Esq. of Calcutta. 


The following receipts for dyeing 
the beautiful reds of the Coroman- 
del coast, were sent tome from Ma- 
dras by a scientific friend, who had 
the several operations detailed in 
them performed in his own pre- 
sence. I forwardeda copy of them, 
and a small quantity of the ingre- 
dients mentioned in them, to a friend 
at home, several years ago; but he 
dying about or soon after the time 
of their arrival, I never tearned what 
became of them. t strikes me, 
however, that thereis a considerable 
coincidence between the thread pro- 
cess and-that which I have seen re- 
commended by Mr. Henry of Man- 
chester, for dyeing the sa torengnat oe 
or Turkey red. 

fam not certain whether it is 
known at home, that many of the 
hills ia Bahar, and other parts of 
India, contain immense quantities of 
mica, talc, or Muscovy glass. The 
natives of this country and China, 
make very splendid lanterns, shades, 
and ornaments of it, tinged of vari- 
ous fanciful colours; and it is also 
used by them in medicine. When 
burned or calcined, it is, Lam told, 
considered as a specific in obstinate 
coughs or consumptions. When 
powdered, it serves to silver the 

Indiaa 
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Indian paper, &c. used in letter- 
writing ; and, in fact, it is applied 
to numberless purposes. The bazar 
price of the best quality, split into 
sheets of about two lines thiek, is 
six rupees the maund of 841b. ayoir- 
dupois. If it could be applied to 
any useful purpose at home, it might 
go in part ballast of ships, and ata 
trifling expence. 

N. B. The chaya, or red dye-root 
of the coast, is, I believe, known 
at home; as also the cashaw leaves, 
which are used as an astringent. 


Directions for Dyeing a bright Red, 
four yards of three-quarters broad 
Cotton Cloth. 
ist. The clothis to be well wash- 

ed and dried, for the purpose of 

clearing it of lime and congee, or 
starch generally used in India for 
bleaching and dressing cloths; then 
put into an earthen vessel, contain- 
ing twelve ounces of chaya or red 
dye root, with a gallon of water, 
and allow it to boila short time over 
the fire. 

2d. The cloth being taken out, 
washed in clean water, and dried in 
the sun, isagain put into a pot with 
one ounce of myrabolans, or galls 
coarsely powdered, and a gallon of 
clear water, and allowed 'to boil to 
one half: when cool, add to the 
mixture a quarter of a pint of buf- 
falo’s milk. The cloth being fully 
soaked in this, take it out, and dry 
it in the sun. 

3d. Wash the cloth again in clear 
cold water, and dry it in the sun ; 
then immerse it into a gallon of wa- 
ter, a quarter of a pint of buffalo’s 
milk, and a quarter of an ounce 
ef the powdered ga'ls. Soak well 
in this mixture, and dry in.the sun. 

The cloth, at this stage of the pro- 

cess, feeling rough and hard, is to 
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be rolled up and beetled till it bes 
comes soft. 

4th. Infuse into six quarts of cold — 
water, six ounces of red wood shay- 
ings, and allow it to remain so two © 
days. On the third day boilit down 
to two-thirds the quantity, when 
the liquor will appear of a good 
bright red colour. To every quart 
of this, before it cools, add a quar- 
ter of an ounce of powdered allum ; 
soak in it your cloth twice over, 
drying it between each time in the — 
shade. i 
5th. After three days, wash in 
clean water, and half dry in the sun; — 
then immerse the cloth into five gal- 
lons of water, at about the tempera- — 
ture of 120 degrees of Fahrenheit, 
adding 50 ounces of powdered chaya; 
and allowing the whole to boil for 
three hours; take the pot off thé © 
fire, but let the cloth remain in it — 
until the liquor is perfectly cool; _ 
then wring it gently, and hang it up 
in the sun to dry. 

Gth. Mix intimately together, by 
hand, about a pint measure of fresh 
sheep’s dung with a gallon of cold 
water, in which soak the cloth tho- 
roughly, and immediately take it 
out and dry it in the sun. 

7th. Wash the cloth well in cleaw — 
water, and spread it out in the sun 
on a sand-bank (whieh in India is 
universally preferred toa grass-plat) 
for six hours, sprinkling it from time 
to time, as it dries, with clean water; 
for the purpose of finishing and pers 
fecting the colour, which will be of 
a very fine bright red. 


Directions for Dyeing of a beautiful — 
Red, eight Ounces of Cotton Thread. 
Ist. Put one gallon and a half, by — 
measure, of sapwood ashes, into an 
earthen pot, with three gallons of — 
water, and allow the mixture to re< 
maiz 
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main twenty-fours to perfect it for 
mse. 
2d. Put the following articles 
into an earthen pot, viz. threc- 
quarters ef a pint ef Gingelly oil; 
ene pint, by measure, of shcep’s 
dung, intimately mixed by hand in 
water ; two pints of the above ley. 
After mixing these ingredients well, 
pour the mixture gradually upon 
the thread inte auother vessel, 
| wetting it only as the thread, by 
being squeezed and rolled about by 
_ the hand, imbibes it, continuing to 
_ do so until the whole is completely 
soaked up, and allow the thread 
to remain in this state, until mext 
day. 
3d. Take it up, and put itin the 
sun todry; then take a pintand a- 
half of ash-ley, in which squeeze 
and roli the thread well, and allow 
it to remain till next day. 
4th. Squeeze and roll it in a like 
_ guantity of ash-ley, and put it in 
the sun to dry; when dry, squecze 
and roll it again in the ley, and 
__ allow it to remain till next day. 
‘5th. Let the same process be re- 
peated three or four times, and in- 
_ termit till next day. 
! 6th. Ley the thread once, as the 
_ day before, and when well dried in 
_ the sun, prepare the following li- 
quor: one gill of Gingelly oil, one 
pint and a-half of ash-ley; in this, 
squeeze and roll the thread well, 
and leave it so till next day. 
7th. Repeat the process of yes- 
terday, and dry the thread in the 
sun. 


8th. The same procesa to be re- 
peated. 
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Sth. First repeat the ash-ley pre- 
cess three or four times, as under 
the operations three, four, five, and 
then prepare the following mixture : 
one pint of sheep-dung water, one 
gill of Gingefly oil, one pint and a- 
half of ash-ley ; in this squeeze and 
roll the thread well, and dry it-im 
the sun. 


10th. Repeat the same process. 
1lth. Do. do. 

12th. Do. do. 

13th. Do. do. 

14th. Do. do. 

15th. Wash the thread in clean 


water, and squeeze and roll it ina 
eloth until almost dry; then put it 
into a vessel containing a gill of 
powdered chaya root, one pint, by 
measure, of cashan leaves, and ten 
pints of clear water ; in this liquor, 
squeeze and rolj it about well, 
and allow it to remain so till next 
day. 

16th. Wring the thread, and dry 
it in the sun, and repeat again the 
whole of the 15th process, leaving 
the thread to steep. - 

17th. Wring it well, dry it in 
the sun, and repeat the same pro- 
cess as the day before. 

18th. Do. do. 

19th. Do. do. 

20th. Wring and dry it in the 
sun, and with the like quantity of 
chaya root in ten pints of water, 
boil the thread for three hours, and 
allow it to remain im the infusion 
until cold. 

Qist. Wash the thread well in 
clear water, dry itin the sun, anc 
the whole process is complete. - 
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An Account of Caerphilly Castle. 


Coatern TILLY Castle was once 
the largest in Great-Britain, next to 
Windsor, and it is without excep- 
tion the most extensive ruin. Its 
magnitude and strength have caused 
the probability of its origiti to be 
much controverted; and it is per- 
haps ‘too much the custom to ques- 
tion the authenticity of those docu- 
ments or traditions, which do not ex- 
actly tally with our own conjectures 
or pre-concerted hypotheses. ‘The 
memorials which I have been able 
to collect, from the Welsh archeo- 
Jogy, extracted for me by Mr. Kd- 
ward Williams, and from other 
sources, received as the most authen- 
tic in that country, furnishing the 
following broken and _ interrupted 
particulars of this place from very 
early times. 

Cenydd, the son of Gildas, the 
celebrated author of the epistle, 
De Excidio Britannie, founded a 
church and monastery in the eastern, 
and another in the western part of 
Glamorgan. ‘This anecdote is found 
ih a very ancient manuscript ac- 
count of the British saints, in the 


Welsh language: but no place is 
assigned to the first of these. To 
the second our attention will be 
drawn hereafter, But Caradoc 
Lhancarvan, in a copy differing 
from that which Powel translated, — 
supplies the deficiency, by inform- 
ing us, that in the year 831, the 
Saxons of Mercia came unexpect- 
edly in the night, and burned the 
monastery dedicated to St. Cenydd, 
standing where Caerphilly castle is 
now; though there was at that time 
a sworn truce between the Britons 


of Glamorgan and the Mercian Sax- _ 


ons. In the year 1094, the earls 
of Arundel and of Glocester, Ar- — 
nold de Harcourt, and Neale le Vi- 
count, came with an army against 
the Welsh of Glamorgan, in aid of 
Robert Fitzhaman. The armies met, 
and in the battle of Gellygare, which 
is five miles north of Caerphilly, the — 
natives slew every one of those, Nor- 
man leaders, and accomplished an 
exemplary vengeance on their ene- 
mies, taking from them very rich 
and copious spoils. Some of the 
Normans escaped into their castles ; 
but few of them. were so fortunate ; 
for Ednerth ap Cadwgan, with his 
sons, Gruffyth and Ivor, followed 
them very closely, and slew great — 

numbers — 
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numbers in their retreat.’ Others 
of the defeated army fled from their 
pursuers into England; while such 
of the Normans as had been able to 
secure themselves in their castles, 
granted, as they termed it, but more 
properly restored to the Welsh, their 
ancient laws and immunities, with 
their lands in free tenure. 

The continuator of Caradoc Lhan- 
carvan informs us, that in the year 
1217, Rees Vechan, prince of South 
Wales, took this castle, but it is not 
mentioned from whom: the garri- 
‘son, however, to impede his opera- 
tions,from the success of which they 
dreaded summary punishment, burnt 
the town. Hence there appears to 

_be some truth in the tradition at 
Caerphilly, that the town was for- 
merly much larger than it is now; 
bnt that in early times it had been 
burnt, during a siege of the castle. 

They will shew in the fields and 
other vicinities of the town, many 
ancient foundations, with various 
vestiges of buildings; and so lately 
as the year 1802, in digging founda- 
tions for a new fulling-mill and other 
works, destined for the purpose of 

a woollen manufactory, in addition 
to those which are already establish- 

ed there, some very strong old foun- 
dations were discovered, with seve- 
ral pieces of oak timber, some of 
them partly burnt, a great number 
of old nails, and other remains, that 
confirmed the traditional relation, 
hese discaveries were made nearly 
quarter of a mile out of the pre- 

‘Bent small town. It is mentioned 

“yn the annals of the same year, that 

‘Lhewelin ap Jorwerth, prince of 

NorthWales; Gwenwynwyn, prince 

of Powise, son of Owen Cy-veiliog, 
ee Rees Vechan, prince of South 

Wales, confederated to destroy the 

fastles of the Normans and English, 
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in Wales, and among others, they 
took the castle, which is the subject 
of the present remarks. But, whe- 
ther we are to understand, that these 
two accounts refer to the same event, 
and that the reduction of this castle 
was allotted to Rees Vechan, in the 
arrangement of their concerted oper- 
ations; or that he lost it again, and 
that the allies immediately combined 
their forces to recover it, is neither 
easy nor important to ascertain. In 
the year 1218, Lhewelin ap Jor- 
werth is represented as having taken 
this castle once mare from Reynald 
de Bruse, lord of Brecknock, and 
having then consigned it to the cus. 
tody of Rees, prince of South Wales. 
Rees soon afterwards rased it to the 
ground. In 1219, John de Bruse, 
son of William de Bruse, married 
Margaret, daughter of Lhewelin ap 
Jorwerth, prince of North Wales. 
In 1221, John de Bruse rebuilt and 
fortified this castle, with the pers 
mission and by the advice of his 
father-in-law, priace Lhewelin ap 
Jorwerth. In the year 1270, Lhew- 
elin ap Gruffyth ap Jorwerth, the 
last prince of North Wales, toak 
the castle of Caerphilly. This is the 
first time it is called by the name of 
Caerphilly in the Welsh history. it 
was, in earlier times, denominated 
from the founder of the monastery 
on the site of which, after its demo- 
lition, the castle was rebuilt. This 
is also the last time it is mentioned 
at all in the continuation of Cara- 
doc, from which these particulars 
are taken. But there is a more 
correct and ampler continuation of 
Caradoc extant, which is not at pre- 
sent put to the press. It is strongly 
suspected, that there are some con. 
siderable errors, or at least deficien- 
cies in all the copies hitherto pub. 
Kished. 

It 


* 
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It is not distinctly ascertained, 
ito what hands Caerphilly castle 
passed, after the period of Lhewe- 
lin’s capture. 
be some notices dispersed in genea- 
Jogical manuscripts; but it is diffi- 
cult to collect those shert aneedotes, 
faintly and imperfectly. recorded 
here and there, in a mass of confused 
materials. Inthe time of Kdward I. 
it was undoubtedly in the possession 
of Gilbert de Clare, lord, or prince, 
as he is sometimes termed, of Gla- 
morgan, who purchased it, but from 
whom I know not. On his marii- 
age with Joan of Acres, he settled 
this castle, and the lands belonging 
to it, on her and her heirs for ever : 
but the estates belonging to the lord- 
ship of Glamorgan, “with those be- 
tonging to his earldoms of Glocester 
and Hereford,he settled on her only 
for life. After his death she mar- 
sied, unknown to the king, Ralph 
de Mortimer, and settled Caerphilly 
castle, with the estates belonging to 
it, on him and his heirs for ever. 
After her death, Gilbert, son of the 
Jast earl de Clare, who was only five 
years old at the time of his father’s 
decease, succeeded to the lordship 
or principality of Glamorgan. Mor- 
timer, however, remained possessed 
of Caerphilly. This young lord, 
Gilbert de Clare, was slain at the 
battle of Bannockburn, in the year 
1314, leaving no issue. His lord- 
ships, of course, descended to his 
three sisters, co-heiresses. One 
of them,named Eleanor, was married 
to Hugh Spencer, the younger ; 
another, Margaret, to Piers eres 
tone; and the third, Elizabeth, 
John de Bugh. 

Hugh Spencer, the younger, came 
to possess the lordship of Glamor- 
gan by this marriage, and by pur- 
chase or compromise from the other 
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co-heiresses. 


castle, which is said to have been 
built in a stronger manner than hi- 
therto, by Ralph de Mortimer. He 
likewise usurped the lands belonging 
te it, and added considerably to the 


strength and magnitude of the castle. — 


He and his father were the favou- 


rites of Edward II. and being coun- © 


tenanced by him in ali their licen- 
tious proceedings, both the father 


Among other acts of — 
depredation, he seized on Caerphilly © 


and son acted so directly in viola- © 


tion of all laws and justice, as to ex-. 
cite the indignation and resentment 


of the English barons, as well as — 
the hatred ef the nation in general. — 
Their Welsh subjects, who made up © 
the petty sovereignty of Glamorgan, — 


were not backward in expressing | 


their detestation: and Roger Mor- — 
timer, who was heir at law to Caer- | 


philly castle and its estates, drew up 
a regular statement of his case, and 


accompanied it with a petition, com- 


plaining ef the unjust seizure, by 
which his property was converted 
to the use of young Hugh Spencer. 
He presented this memorial to the 


barons, at a meeting held by them, — 
fur the purpose of taking into con-_ 
sideration the iniquitous conduct of | 


Hiugh Spencer. 


The barons agreed 


to furnish him with an army of ten 


thousand men: 


they placed him at. 


the head of it, and excouraged him — 


to enter Glamorgan, and take pos- 
session of his estates. But the Spen~ 
cers had so strongly fortified and 
garrisoned the castle ; and had sup- 


plied it with such an immense storoof — 
provisions, that they held out for a_ 
The queen, siding with 


the barons, found means to raise a 
powerful army. King Edward, her 
husband, on the other hand, was 
enabled to get into Caerphilly castle. 
But after a long siege, the castle 


was 


ace 


= 
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was taken, in’conseg uence ofa breac 
having been effected by means which 
it requires some faith to credit on 
‘the testimony of local traditions 
and manuscripts. According to 
such accounts, a battering-ram was 
worked by one thousand men, 
and suspended to a frame, composed 
of twenty large oaks. ‘The breach 
was made in the depth of a dark 
night, and king Edward escaped in 
the habit of a Welsh peasant. The 
‘more effectually to disguise himself, 
he assisted with great eagerness to 
% wood on the tremendously large, 

res that lighted the besiegers in 
battering the castle. Local autho- 
‘Tities assert, probably with some de- 
gree of poetical amplification, that 
one hundred teams were employed 
to supply wood for those vast fires, 
The Weish are said to have assisted 
‘the besiegers from all quarters, at a 
‘proper opportunity. Edward made 
his escape from every danger, and 
‘through the dark and stormy night, 
Went on till he came to the parish of 
Liangonoyd, twenty miles westward, 
where he hired himself as a cowherd 
or shepherd, at a farm, still known 
by so singular acircuinstance. After 
having been there for some time, 
but how long is not precisely as- 
certained; the farmer, finding him 
but an awkard and ignorant fellow, 
ismissed him. Such is the colour- 
ing of one account: but another 
story, in manuscript, relates, that 
he farmer knew who he was, and 
befriended him as long as he could. 
rom Llangonoyd he went to Neath 
Abbey, whence he issued a procla- 
mation, ordering his subjects to take 
the queen, with other particulars, 
ich are to be found in Rymer’s 
FPedera. Vhe Spencers were taken 
W their castle, where prodigious 
quantities of salt and fresh provisi- 
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ons were found. Of live cattle, 
there were lodged within the castle 
walls, two thousand fat oxen, twelve 
thousand cows, twenty-five thou-- 
sand calves, thirty thousand fat 
sheep, six hundred draught horses, 
and a sufficient number of carts for 
them ; two thousand fat hogs, two 
hundred tons of French wine, forty 
tons of cyder and wine, the produce 
of their own estates, with wheat 
enough to make bread for two thou. 
sand men for four years. In one of 
the towers, every apartment was 
crammed full of salt. Under this 
tower was a furnace for smelting 
iron, hot masses of which had been 
thrown by engines on the be. 
siegers, who, when they had got 
possession of the castle, let out the 
fused iron from the furnace, and 
threw water upon it. This occa- 
sioned a most dreadful explosion, 
that rent the tower in two, and de- 
stroyed the salt. What stands of 
the tower at present, is that which 
overhangs its base. ‘The subsequent 
fate of the two Hugh Spencers, fa- 
ther and son, is too well known to 
need a record on this occasion. 
Hugh Spencer, the grandson, how- 
ever, with his faithful garrison, 
found means to destroy, very unex- 
pectediy, a considerable number of 
the besiegers, and leading his men to 
the breach, was able to prevent 
others from entering. | Presuming 
on this success, young Spencer suc- 
eceded in destroying his enemies 
within, and procuring tolerable 
terms, by which he was permitted 
to remain in possession of his castle 
and his estates, together with the 
lordship of Glamorgan. His son, 
Thomas Spencer, succeeded him. 
The next in the catalogue was a se- 
cond ‘Thomas Spencer; the fast, 
and if possible, the worst, of this 

tyraunicat 
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tyrannical and unprincipled family. 

He, after the accession of king Hen- 
ry TV. was on his way home,in con- 
sequence of the conspiracy being 
betrayed, and the rebels routed at 
Cirencester. He was met there by 
a great number of the Welsh, who 
had been deprived of their proper- 
ties by him and his ancestors. These 
Welshmen took him out of his bed, 

at Bristol, and being joined by the 
populace, beheaded him. He left 
no male issue, and only one daugh- 
ter, Isabella, his heiress, who mar- 
ried Richard Beauchamp, earl of 
Warwick, and in her right, lord of 
Glamorgan. There remained in 
Clamorganshire, of illegitimate issue, 
several families bearing the surname 
‘of Spencer. The Spencers, lords 
of Glamorgan, were immensely 
wealthy ; and hence we may easily 
account for the magnitude of Caer- 
philly castle. 

This castle having been thus rough- 
ly handled by the queen and barons, 
im the years 1326 and 1327, there 
are some reasons for supposing, that 
it was never afterwards inhabited by 
the lords of Glamorgan. -For we 
find that in the year 1400, the fa- 
pious Owen Glandwr_ had obtained 
possession of it. A celebrated 
Welsh bard addresses a fine ode to 
Glandwr, expressing himself after 
the following manner, making al- 
lowanee for the difference of idi- 
oms. f 

*‘ Bring tegether a faithful host 
‘* from the territories of the Dau- 
‘ phin: pursue thy course to Ross 
and Pembroke, and to the region 
of Breiddin. ‘Then, a protector 
<¢ like Constantine, bring forth thine 
armies from gigantic petebe see 
a fortress great in its ruins,’ 
It is very probable that it remain- 
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ed in a state of ruin, ever since the 
siege of the barons. Still however, 
it must have been a place of consi- 
derable strength, or it would not 
have been occupied by Glandwr, 
after whose time there is but little | 
mention of it to be met with, for 
more than a whole century. It 
seems to have been a place where its 
rapacious lords, the Spencers, amass= 
ed every thing they could get, by 
plundering their vassals or tenants, 7 
and the inhabitants ingeneral. From > 7 
this circumstance arose the Welsh @ 
proverb, ‘* It is gone to Caerphilly,” 
signifying, that a thing is irrecover- 
ably lost, and used on occasions, 
when an Englishman of no very nice 
selection’ would say, ‘¢ Itis gone ta © 
“¢ the devil.” 

A distinguished bard of the four- 
teenth century, David ap Gwilym, 
has, in a satyrical poem of his, the 
following passage, the sense and 
style of which may in some measure — 
be preserved in English, uncouth as 
they appear in our phraseology. ql 

‘© May all curse, and I will curse; — 
“ yes, curse that fellow, and my | 
curses will prevail. He of har. 
‘¢ dened lips ;—he with all the cou- 
“6 rage of excessive cold ;—he, our 
“¢ enemy ;—may he beeome a dead 
‘¢ carcase :—his soul ;—may his dog — 
<* run away with it, or become pos~ — 
<¢ sessed of it, and may his body go_ 
** to Caerphilly. te 

More passages of this nature might | 
be collected from the poets; but — 
these are sufficient to Hlustrate ‘the 
gloomy ideas which were associated 
in the minds of the natives, with the 
seat of so many horrors and such 
rapacity. 

Leland, who wrote about the 
year 1530, mentions Caerphilly case 
tie in his Ttinerary, as set among 

marshes, 


ay 


a 
a 
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marshes, with ruinous walls of won- 
derful thickness, and a tower kept 
up for prisoners. 

In the first volume of the Arche. 
ologia, published by the antiquarian 
Society, there is a paper by the late 
Daines Barrington, at that time one 
of the judges on the circuit of North 
Wales. In this communication, he 
offers some reasons for supposing 

_ that Caerphilly castle was built by 
Edward I. on the ground of the 
probability, that as he had thought 
4t necessary to construct the castles 
of Conway and Caernarvon, for the 
purpose of controlling the iaictBerh 
inhabitants of the principality, he 
might also have erected other castles 
in South Wales for the same pur- 
pose. - I believe that the reputation 
of the author, and the ingenious 
reasoning of the paper, are general- 
ly considered as having set the ques- 
tion at rest; for it is attributed to 
Edward I. in most modern publica- 

_ tions, on this authority specifically, 
without the slightest hint of suspici- 
ons or uncertainty. But I appre- 
hend that a closer inquiry into the 
subject would have led that acute 
and learned antiquary into a train 
of observatiou, not altogether con- 
sistent with his hypothesis, and have 
induced him at least to doubt. Gla- 
morgan was one of those petty so- 

vereignties, called lordship’s marchers 

_Its lords were its sovereigns. ‘They 

had their parliaments, their courts 

_of justice, and their other offices, 

executive and jurisprudential, in 
which they, and not the king of 
_ England, were supreme. They ex- 
ercised jura regalia, and did not hold 
of the crown, but per gladium, as 
their term was. They were ov 

rally, for their greater safety, i 

close alliance with the king of Eng. 
land, but not his subjects. This 
Vou. XLVII. - 
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distinction, however, is to be under= 
stood in reference to these lordships 
only ; for with respect to their ba- 
ronies and estates in England, they 
were to all intents and purposes 
subjects. King Edward had no ju- 
risdiction at that time in Glamorgan. 
He could not possess an acre of 
land there, but as a subject to the 
lord of the country. It happened, 
indeed, in subsequent ages, that in 
consequence of intermarriages, the 
lordship of Glamorgan devolved on 
the king of. England, aud he in that 
case granted it to others on such 
terms as he thought proper, till, in 
the time of Henry VIL. it was, united 
to the crown of England, as were 
most of the other lordship’s marchers 
in the same manner: and this as- 
sumption enabled Henry VIII. to 
incorporate the whole of Wales — 
with England. Edward I. had 
united North Wales, by conquest, 
with the crown of England. He had 
done the same by that part of South 
Wales, which had been subject to 
the house of, Dinevowr, and _ its 
princes ; but those most powerful of 
the lordship’s marchers, Glamorgan 
and Pembroke, in South Wales, with 
those of Denbigh and Flint, in North 
Wales, part of the lordships belong 
ing to the earls of Chester, that of 
Shrewsbury, and possibly some 
others, continued independent of the 
crown of England till the time of 
Henry VIII, when the incorpora- 
tion took place. These cireunyg, 
stances go to prove, that it couldn 
have been Edward I. whe built Ca- 
erphilly castle. We have already 
seen from historical documents, de- 
duced from the Welsh authors, that 
John de Bruse built itin 1221 ; that 
after it had been taken, and of 
course partly ruined, it had after. 


wards been rebuiltin greater strength 
3 L than 
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than it had before possessed, by 
Ralph Mortimer ; and in process of 
time was again greatly augmented 
and strengthened, by Hugh Spencer, 
the son, whose wealth appears, by 
all the accounts we have of him, to 
have been fully equal to such an un- 
dertaking: and it may be supposed, 
with sufficient probability, that it 
was as great, and very possibly 
greater, than that of Edward I. 

The present appearance of Caer- 
philly, fully accords with the ideas 
which ancient records inspire, of its 
strength, magnificence and extent. 
The area is entered between two di- 
lapidated towers, and the interior 
view of this great gateway, between 
its mighty bastions, is as striking as 
any of the venerable structure. The 
circuit of the outer-works incloses a 
very large tract of ground, though 
the circumference, great as it is com- 
pared with that of fortresses in gene- 
ral, scarcely renders credible, the 
enormous provision related to have 
been thrown in by the younger Spen- 
cer. The wallofthe celebrated lean- 
ing tower, though but a fragment, is 
still between seventy and eighty feet, 
and of a prodigious thickness. It 
hangs eleven feet and a-half out of 
the perpencicular, and seems only 
to rest on one part of its south side. 
It appears as if held together, prin- 
cipally by the strength ofits cement, 
which is of atenacity unknown to the 
experience of modern masons. Its 
singularity is best observed by an in- 


terior examination, or from the moat _ 


underneath, wheuce the effect of its 
apparently falling mass is indeed 
stupendous. They-show the mint 
elose by this interesting part of the 
ruin. arched in a curious manner, 
with two furnaces for melting metal. 
These furnaces, likewise, dealt out 
dreadful vengeance on besicgers, 
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and were the means, according. to 


the most plausible as well as hest ~ 
authenticated accounts, of placing — 


the adjoining tower in that singular 


situation, to account for which, has — 
given rise to so many conjectures of — 


fancy, and so many tales of super- 
stition. 
ascent to a long gallery, which com- 


municated with the different apart- ~ 


ments, and afiorded a ready inter- 


course between the guards, who oc- — 
This © 
corridor remains entire for the ex- — 


cupied the embattled towers. 


tent of from ninety to one hundred 
feet on the south side, except where 
the staircases have been destroyed, 


which circumstance prevents its © 


being traversed : but the view from 


the extremity, along the vaulted pas- ' 


sage, darkening as it recedes, rea- 


lizes the awe inspired by the irra- © 
tional sublimity of chivalrous re- © 


mance. ‘The descent of the sally- 


port is tremendously steep. When ~ 
once the force of the castle began ~ 


to pour down, the alternative rested 
between victory and death, 
declivity impelled the steps of those, 


whose fears might have paused om ~ 
even ground: and there could be || 
no retreat for the foremost, while — 
the ranks behind were rushing to ~ 
The great hallis large 
It exhibits an aus— 


the conflict. 

and complete. 
gust example of ‘gothic grandeur, 
united with a considerable degree 
of elegance. This room is about 


seventy feet by thirty, and seven- — 
It has large win-— 
dows, and an ornamented chimney- — 
piece, in masterly and scientific pro-_ 


teen in height. 


portions, with clusters of pillars 
along the side walls. 
window ofthe chapel is not only 


perfect, but uncommonly light and _ 
The window of what my 
guide, in the spirit of modern re-— 

_ finementy 


elegant. 


The ® 


The north — 


From the mint there is an — 


H 
I 


finement, called the drawing-room, 
is nearly entire. Close by one of 
the drawbridges is the western en- 
trance of the ruin, with a high 
gothic arch in the centre, supported 
by two ponderous towers ip, a cir- 
cular form. This great guaeeway is 
grand and perfect, and leads to the 
stupendous stricture of the inner 
court from the west, as the gate 
with the hexagonal towers from the 
east. The dungeon, has all those 
 excellencies of a dungeon, to which 
the ancient barons knew how to 
give full effect; darkness, damp, 
and gloom. ‘The interior has not 
a great deal of ivy; but the outer 
wall, particularly to the west, are 
yenerably clothed. {It woulébe su- 
perfluous to enter into.a description 


the out«works, Suffice it to say, 
that it still exists a monument of 
magnificence, and an intimation of 
almost irrefragable power, in the 
ancient possessors of this once im- 
portant lordship, There is, from the 
castle-court, a fine view of Knergln, 
the seat of Mr. Goodrich. 

The trade of Caerphilly is becom- 
ing of importance. It was-only 
known as an object of antiquarian 
_ curiosity till of late years, when a 
_ woollen manufacture was establish. 


ed. Vhere are-now three: and the 


effect is observable in traflic on the 
roads, and population in the town. 
There is here one of those very large 
shops, furnished with articles of 
_ every description, which are estab- 
lished in particular stations of the 
_ mMonntainous country, and by sup- 
plying the wants of the inhabitants, 
for many miles round, generally en- 


> 
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of the buildings for the garrison, or 
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sure a fortune to the industrious 
and indefatigabie adventurer. 


Account of Sir Philp Monckton, 


trom an original MS. 


‘‘ My grandfather, my father, 
‘¢ with myself, had the honour of 
knighthood, and a sequestration 
‘¢ for some years.”’ 

‘¢ My father was one of the first 
‘¢ that came to wait on the king, 
‘¢ when he retired to York, where 
he lent him money, and was engag- 
“¢ edin bonds for him to the value of 
*¢ £20,000.” 

*¢ He was one of the eleven gen- 

‘¢ tlemen, that at the instance of 
‘¢ Mr. Endimion Porter, did peti- 
‘¢ tion the king to takea guard: 
for which the parliament sent 2 
warrant for them, ‘to his house, 
‘¢ and being under the influence of 
Hull,* he was forced to leave it, 
‘¢ and Jost the benefit of it for seven 
«© years”? 
*¢ All my family served the king, 
and my. second brother was slain 
‘“ in the war. I had the honour to 
‘“‘be the eldest captain of Sir 
“Thomas Metham’s regiment of 
foot, when the Jate king went to 
*‘ block up Hull, where I had the 
fortune to command the first party 
‘4 that gave firein that war.” 

* Sir William Throckmorton, 
‘“‘Jate knight marshal, was com- 
‘¢ missary general of horse, to his 
‘¢ grace of Newcastle, at the battle 
“‘ of Aderton- Moor; of which 
‘+ battle he hath often said, that if E 
‘¢ did not win the day, | saved it; 

3L2 and 


* The expression— under the influence of Hull” is very obscure.—I suppose it 


means, that his house was so near that fortress, then commanded by Sir Jo 


He- 


tham for the parliament, that Sir Philip did not Usink himse)f safe in it, 
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“ and that which I did, was not by 
** chance, but conduct.” 

‘¢ | had my share in regaining, at 
*¢ Courtray, that honour the Eng- 
«¢ lish lost at Newbeurne, for which 
“* his grace of Newcastle was pleased 
‘¢ to honour me (and some others) 
** with knighthood.”’* 

_ “The retreat thatwas made from 
* the Scots at the battle of Bowden- 
‘¢ hill, 1 made; having the com- 
** mand of four hundred horse for 
*‘ the guard of the left wing: as 
** major Jackson had for the right 
“ wing: but he being presently 
“ beaten by the forlorn of Scots 
“ that came against him; I was 
*¢ drawn to the rear of the body of 
. the army ; which was to march a 
*¢ mile and a half in a plain cam- 
‘¢ pania in fair day before the 
‘¢ Scotch army came to descend a 
¢¢ hill in the inclosure.”’ 

‘* Both the forlorns concentred 
st acainst me, and I made good the 
* retreat without the loss of a man, 
“¢ until I came at the brink of the 
“+ hills, where they fell into the rear 
*¢ ofthe last body that drew off, and 
% pursued it into the inelosure, 
« (where almost all our army was 
‘¢ in confusion) but these were re- 
« pulsed by two partics that [ had 
** sent in before: upon which, the 
“body of their horse came down 
‘< upon us whilst we were in that 
*¢ disorder, and had routed our 
“army, but for Sir William Hud- 
s¢ dlestone’s regiment of foot.” 

‘¢ Upon our retreat to York, the 
*¢ Scots followed us, and my lord 
‘¢ Newcastle sent away his horse to 
¢¢ Newark, under the conduct of 
‘¢ Sir Charles Lucas, which he per- 
** formed so excellently, in the face 


* Sir Philip Monckton, knight, 
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<¢ of the Scotch and Fairfax’s army; 
‘¢ that he sustained na loss.” 

‘“‘ From thence Il wassent by ge- 
“¢ neral to the prince Rupert to 
‘6 Shrewsbury, to solicit him to re- 
‘6 Jieve York, in which Iran many 
“* hazang im passing by several of 
‘6 the nemy’s garrisons,’” 

** At the battle of Hessy-moor, 
‘¢ T had my horse shot under me, as 
*¢ I caracoled at the head of the 
*¢ body I commanded, and so near 
¢ the enemy, that I could not be 
** mounted again; but charged on 
*¢ foot, and beat Sir Hugh Bethell’s 
“regiment of horse, who was 
*¢ wounded and dismounted, and my 
‘¢ servant brought me his horse. 
‘6 When I was mounted upon him, 
‘¢the wind driving the smoke so, 
*¢ as I could not see, what was be- 
** come of the body I commanded, 
¢* which went in pursuit of the 
‘enemy: I retired over the glen, 
*¢ where Esaw a body of some two 


*¢ thousand horse that were broken, — — 


“¢ which, as I endeavoured to rally, 
‘¢ Jsaw Sir John Hussey, major- 
‘6 general to the prince, come gal- 
‘‘loping through the glen. I rid 
‘to him and told him, that there 
** were none in that great body, but 
*¢ they knew either himself or me, 
*¢ and that if he would help me to 


‘¢ put them in order, we might res 


¢ gain the field.” 
‘‘He told me, broken horse would 4 
* not fight; and galloped from me ~ 
“¢ towards, York. I returned to ~~ 
‘¢ that body, by that time it was 
“¢ night, and Sir Marmaduke Lang- 
<¢ dale, having had those bodies he 
‘¢ commanded broken, came to me, 
‘Cand we staid in the field until 
“* twelve o'clock at night, when Sir 
John 


1617. Sir Fraucis Monckton, knight, 1642, at 


York, Jan. 25. Sir Philip Monckton, knight, 4644, at Newcastle. 
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« John Hussey came, by order of 
‘¢ the prince, to command me to re- 
-  tireto York.” 

-¢¢ In that great action, the relief 
6 of Pontefract, I had some share. 
' At the battle of Payelay, where I 
‘¢ had three horses killed under me, 
‘¢ I staid with the last in the field, 
*¢ and the retreat that was made I 
*¢ made it, the pursuit being of ten 
s¢ miles continuance: at the end of 
“6 which, I beat the enemy’s for- 
‘Jorn, which was commanded by 
“ two captains of Sir Robert Pye’s 
*¢ regiment, the one of Which was 
‘slain, and the other I brought 
¢¢ prisoner to the king at Leicester.” 

“<¢ At the battle of Rowton-heath, 
“¢ after several conflicts with Poyntz, 
‘¢ it came to Sir Marmaduke Lang- 
¢ dale’s brigade, which I com- 
¢¢ manded to charge, with which I 
¢¢ proposed to enter upon Poyntz 
‘6 his ground; which Sir Marma- 
*¢ duke thought feasible ; buthaving 
S¢ signals suflicient for a victory, and 
‘¢ being peremptorily commanded 
‘to keep his ground until a cer- 
‘¢ tain hour, that we were com- 


‘6 manded to march to assault 


‘*the enemy in the suburbs of 
‘¢ Chester, he thought he could not 
¢¢ answer it, although he had the 
‘¢ fortune to beat Poyntz.” 

*¢ After we had fought the enemy 
¢¢ several hours, when the time came 
*¢ for our marching to Chester, I 
*¢ was commanded out of the middle 
*¢ of a lane, where [ was drawn up 
6 betwixt a heath that Poyntz stood 
*¢ upon, and Rowton-heath.” 

“¢ As soon as I wasdrawn up, 
“¢ and that we began our route to- 
¢ wards Chester, Poyntz came upon 
6¢ our ground: and both horse and 
“¢ foot came to his aid from Chester, 
. * which forced us to face about and 

* fight. In my advancing to charge 
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« colonel Graves’s regiment of re- 
‘¢ formers, I received three vollies 
‘¢ of shot from the Chester foot, 
‘¢ that were planted in hedges upon 
‘¢ my left hand, which so shattered 
‘¢ my body, that they did not second 
‘6 me, when I was prest into the 
‘¢ enemy’s, where I had my horse 
‘¢ killed under me, and was hurt.” 

‘¢In the insurrection that was 
‘6 made in forty-eight, in the ab- 
‘¢ sence of Sir Marmaduke Lang- 
«¢ dale, I had the command of York- 
‘¢ shire ; but, for his majesty’s ser- 
‘¢ vice, I was willing to wave that 
‘¢ honour, and made a triumvirate 
‘Sof that command by making 
‘¢ major general Byron, and colonel 
‘¢ Robert Portington sharers with 
“¢ me, because I thought they would 
‘* be more diligent in the service by 
‘¢ having an equal concern with me, 
¢¢ than under my command.” 

‘¢ Having an invitation into Lin< 
‘6 colnshire, where we were pro- 
‘¢ mised a conjunction of forces out 
‘¢ of Norfolk, Leicestershire and that 
‘¢ country we marched to Lincoln, 
‘¢ where we took the place by 
‘¢ storm, with two hundred men, 
‘Cand a good quantity of arms and 
‘¢ammunition, with which we 
‘¢ marched towards Regwith, in Lei- 
“¢ cestershire, where we were pro- 
«¢ mised a conjunction of forces of 
“¢ that country, Derbyshire having 
“¢ failed us. 

‘¢ But we were overtaken in the 
¢ fields of Willoughby by colonel 
¢* Rossiter, who so over-numbered 
‘¢ us, that we were forced to draw 
‘¢ all the men we had into one front; 
‘¢ and having no reserves, though we 
** forced those we charged to recoil, 
‘* yet these reserves stood firm, 
‘6 and advanced upon us, and routed 
‘Cus, being disordered with the 
‘¢ charge we made upon the first 
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‘line, which I fought 
\® nately.” 

‘¢ J was not recovered of the 
€* wound of my right arm that I 
“* sot at Rowton-heath, and was 
*¢ forced to manage my horse with 
** my teeth, whilst I fought with 
€° my left, when | was wounded and 
¢ taken prisoner.” 

‘¢ T suffered many long and charge- 
*¢ able imprisonments during his Ma- 
*¢ jJesty’s exilement, and had been sent 
“6a slave to Jamaica, if God had not 
“¢ prevented it by Oliver’s death.” 


obsti- 


Esays on the Origin and Character of 
the Welsh Language.” From a 
Tour in North Wales. 


The Welsh is a rich and copious 
language, which (however harsh and 
unpleasant it may sound to foreign 
ears) has numerous elegancies, and 
many beautiful forms of expression. 
Its copiousness is without rival, prin- 
cipally arising from the various com- 
binations of its verbs. Each of 
these has about twenty modifications, 
by means of qualifying prefixes ; 
and in every form they can each be 
conjugated, either by inflexions, like 
the Latin, or by auxiliaries, as in 
the English language. ‘The author 
ef ** Letters from Snowdon,’ has 
justly remarked, that the Welsh 
Janguage, at the same time that it 
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boasts ‘¢ the softness and harmony ' 
*¢ of the Italian, has all the majesty 
‘Cand expression of the Greek.” 
Of this I shall transcribe two singu- 
lar instances; the onein an (englyn) 
or kind of epigram, on the silk- 
worm, composed entirely of vowels ; 
and the other in a distich on thun- 
der, the grandeur of which is scarce- 
ly surpassed in any language. 


O’i wiw Wy i weu ¢, a ai weuan 
O'i Wyan y weua 

F” weua ci We aia’, 

A’i, weuau yw ieuau ia. 


I perish by my art, 
Dig my own grave: 

I spin my thread of life; 
My death I weave. 


Tan a dWr yn ymwriaw, 
Yw’r taranau dreigiau draw. 


The roaring thunder, dreadful in its 
ire, 
Its water warring with aerial fire. + 


The metre of the poetry is very 
artificial and alliterative. The Jan- 
guage abounds with consonants and 
monosyllables, which, as they are 
incompatible with quantity, the 
bards were not able to reduce into 
concord by any other means than by 
placing its harsher consonants at 
such intervals, so intermixing them 
with the vowels, and so adapting, 

repeating 


% For the principal part of this essay, (which is intended only for the instruction 
ef the English traveller,) I am indebted to the following works: Commentarioli 
Brittannie descriptionis fragmentum, auctore Huimfredo Lhwyd ;—Powel’s History 
of Wales ;—Edward Lhwyd’s Notes in Gibson’s Camden ;—Rowland’s Mona An- 
tiqua restaurata ;—Owen’s Translation of the Elegies of Llywarch Hen ;—Owen’s 
Welsh Dictionary ;—Jones’s Relics of the Welsh Bards ;—the Monthly Magazine ; 


and the Cambrian Register, vols. 1 and 2. 


I have also to acknowledge, in addition 


to the above authorities, the correspondence and corrections of my valuable friend, 
the reverend Peter Williams of Llanrug, in Caernarvonshire. 


+ Jones’s Welsh Bards. 


; 


~ 
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“gepeating and dividing the several 


sounds, as to produce an agreeable 
effect from their strueture. To the 
ears of the natives, the Welsh metre 
is extremely pleasing; and it does 
not subject the bard to more re- 
straint, than the different sorts of 
feet occasioned to the Greck and 
Roman poets. The laws of allitera- 
tion were prescribed and observed 
with such scrupulous exactness, that 
for many centuries, a line, not per- 
fectly alliterative, was condemned 


as much by the Welsh grammarians, 


as a false quantity was by the Grecks 
or Romans. 

The Welsh, the Cornish, and the 
Armoric® languages, agree in their 
grammar, structure, and nomencla- 
ture; and the Irish, and Erse or 
Gaelic, are fundamentally the same 
with the Welsh, though they differ 
much, in consequence of the long 


_ separation of the inhabitants, in di- 


0 ya 


together. 
- stances of their agreement in single 


alect and pronunciation. They all 
proceed from one common source, 
the ancient Celtic, or British tongue. 

There is also a very striking ana- 
logy betwixt the Hebrew and the 
Welsh languages. ‘The primitive 
and derivative words have, in many 
instances (allowing for the different 
modes of pronunciation) so exact a 
resemblance, that it is evident seve- 
ral of the Welsh words must have 
had their origin in this, the most an- 


cient language of mankind. Even 
_ the Welsh now spoken, has more 


sounds agreeing withthe [lebrew, 
than with all the other languages 
The following are in- 


words: 
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Hebrew. Welsh. English, 
Bagad, Bagad, A great many. 
Barch, Bara, Meat orvictuals, 
Cir, Caer, A fortified place. 
Cis, Cist,t A chest. 
Denah, Dyna, This or that. 
Gad, Cad, An army. 
Gadah, Cadaw, To pass by. 
Gavel, Gafael,tf Tenwie or lands 
bounded. 
Gaven, Cefyn, A ridge or back. 
Hanes, Hanes, To signify or ac- 
count. 
Jissal, Isel or Iselu, To throw down. 
Mah? Mae? What? where? 
how? 
Maguur, Magwyr, A habitation or 
dwelling. 
Malas, “Melys, ‘Sweet or to 
sweetness. 
Mar, Maer, A lord. 
Me-ab, Mab, A son, 
Mohal, Moel, A hill. 
Nadu, Nadu, They moan or 
lament. 
Nafe, Nef, Joyful. 
Path,  Peth, A part or pore 
tion, 
Reith, Rhith, Appearance. 
Sac, Sach, A sack. 
Sethar, Sathra, Yo throw under 
the feet. 


But it is not in single words meree _ 
ly, that the Welsh and Hebrew lan~- 
guages agree: they are likewise so 
nearly allied in their grammatical 
forms, that it would be difficult to 
adduce even a single article from the 
Hebrew, which is not also to be 
found in the Welsh grammar: and 
there are many whole sentences to 
be found in both languages, which 
in the words are exactly alike: 


Hebrew. Byllang adonai-eth cal 
néoth Jangeob. 
Welsh. 


* Amorica, or Bretagne, in France, was colonized by the Britons about the year 


384. 


Its name is properly Ar y-mor-ucha, “ On the upper sea.’ 


The natives of 


Cornwall began to lose their ancient language in the reign of queen Elizabeth. I 


believe the latter is now extinct. 


+ The word (kist) for chest, used in many parts of Yorkshire, may have had its 


origin in this British word. 


t Hence the peculiar tenure called Gavelkind. 
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Welsh. By-llwng adon-ydh holl 
neuodh Jago. ’ 

English. The Lord has swallowed 
up all the tabernacles of Jacob. 
Hebrew. Derech bethah ittsengad. 
Welsh. Dyrac buth-hi ai-i-sengyd. 

1. The road of her house he 
»would tread. 

2. The avenue of her dwel- 
ling he would go to tread. 

Hebrew. Mehuazemalec hacavodh 

Jchovah tsebaoth hua malec ha- 
cavodh. Selah! 

Welsh. Py yw-o sy maeloc y-cavad 
J-a-ywoo saywyod yw-o macloc 
y-cavad. Sela! 

1. Who is the king of Glory? 
the Lord of Hosts, he is 
the king of Glory. Selah? 

_2. Who is he that is possessor 

of attainment? ‘ I that 

' *¢ am he of hosts,’ he is 

possessor of attainment ? 
Behold.* 

Hebrew. Mageni ngal eloim. 

Welsh. Meigen-i hwy] elyv. 

i. My shield is from God. 

2. My protection is from the 
Intelligences. 


Besides this singular conformity 
in the {Hebrew and Welsh languages, 
the latter has also in many respects, 
a near resemblance to the Greek. 
Many of the words that have the 
same signification, have the same, or 
nearly thesame sound in each, Their 
articles, pronouns, prepositions, and 
affixes, are frequently alike. The 
verbs generally agree in the form of 
their inflexions, and often in the 
identity of sound, It is conjectured 
that with more than half the words 
contained in Parkhurst’s Lexicon, 
there are words in the Welsh lJan- 
guage that have the same sound and 
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signification. The following area — 
few of the instances, { 


or 4 


Greek. Welsh, English. 
Aew, Aru, To plow. 
ASaxev,  Dagyr,deigyr, A tear. 
Aaxpew,  Dagru,deigro, 
and deigraw,To shed teays. 
Aacxw,  Dyscu, from 
dysc, learn- 
ing, To teach, 
Aiacxw, Dyddscu, To teach, to — 
instruct, 
Avy, Deuo, To come. ; 
An, De, ' Traly, in truth. — 
Arvew, | Dyre, Hither. 
EAcew, Aelu, aeléu, 
eulieu, To pity. 
Ex, Imi, Tome. 
Eéu, Echw, uchw, Out, without. 
Ive. Yna, That,to the end 
that. j 
Kara, Kyd,kyda, Against, along, 9] 
by reason of. ff 
Aaos.* Lios, liaws, A people, a | 
number 
men, a mul- 
titude. 
Maeaiww, Merwino, ‘To. cause 
decay. 
Ma, Mo, Lest, that not, — 
not, 
Nv. Nos, Night. 
Nwi,vw, Ni, nyni, We, us two. 
Now, vw» Nyemn,nyn, Of us two, 
Ow Olio, ‘Yo think 
bear in mind, 
"Pana, *Raca, A rake, 


If the Welsh language had its ori- 
gin in the Hebrew, of which, all 
circumstances considered, there can 
be little doubt, this analogy betwixt 
the Welsh.and Greek is only what 
might be expected. 

‘he ancient Welsh manuscripts 
contain as many as thirty-eight dif- 
ferent letters or characters. These, 
since the invention of printing, and 
the consequent introduction of the 

Roman 


+ Literal Translation. 


to i} 
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Roman letters, have necessarily been 
reduced in number. Two, and even 
three letters, are now, in some in- 
stances, adopted to express what 
had before a single appropriate cha- 
racter.— The uncompounded letters 
gre, AL. B,C, D, EB) BS:G, HE, L, 
M, N,O, P,R,S, 1, U, W, and Y: 
the compounds are, Ch, Dd, Ff, 
Ng, Li, Ph, and Th. The vowels 
are somctimes lengthened by an ac- 
cent, marked thus, a, é, i, 6, i, W.* 

The following is an account of 
those letters that, in their powers, 
differ from similar ones in the En- 
glish language : 

A has only the sound of our open 
2 in the word bard: as cas- 
tell, a castle. 

C, invariably, is hard, as the En- 
glish k: thus, cader, a fort, is pro- 
nounced kader. C, joined with w, 
and having a vowel succeeding, sup- 
plies the place of our qu. 

Ch, marked ¢ in Mr. Owen’s 
Welsh Dictionary, is a guttural of 
the same power as the Greek x. 

Dd, or as it is sometimes written, 
dh, isan aspirated d. It has nearly 
the sound of th in the word this: 
dda, good, is pronounced tha. 

F has the sound of our v: thus, 
- felen, yellow, is pronounced, velen. 


Ff supplies the place of our sin- . 


gle f. 
G is invariably hard, as the g in 
gain. 
__ I has the same sound as it has in 
_ the Italian language, of ee, asin our 
word seen: thus cil, a retreat, is 
pronounced keel. 
LI is an aspirated 1, having much 
- thesound of thl: thus Ilan, acharch 
or village, is pronounced much like 
thlan. 
R, when it begins a word, is al- 
_ Ways aspirated. 
___ U has the sound of i, in the word 


* V is sometimes used instead of F, B, and P; C and G, U 
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sin: thus pump, five, is pronounced 
pimp. 

W is a vowel, and has the power 
of our 00 in soon; thus, rhiw, an 
ascent, is pronounced rhioo. 

Y, in some words, has the sound 
of the English iin sin : thus, ffynon, 
a well, is pronounced finnon. It 
has also sometimes the sound of o 
in the word honey ; and sometimes 
of u, in mud, 


Primitive Words that frequently oc» 
eur in the Names of Places, &c. 
Aber, a confluence ; the fall of a 

lesser water into a greater, as of a 

brook into a river, or a river into 

the sea: thus, A berdovey signifies the 
place where the Dovey joins the sea. 

Avon, what flows; and thence a 
stream or river. The river Mawd- 
dach, near Barmouth, is usually 
called Avon vawr, the great river, 

Allt, a cliff, the steep of a hill. 
Penallt the head of the steep, near 
Machynlleth. 

Ar, upon, border, or joining 
upon. Harlech, on the cliff in Me- 
rionethshire, 

Bach, and bychan, little : the fe. 
minine genders are vach and vychan, 
or vechan. Glyderbach, the little 
Glyder, a mountain near Llanberis. 

Bod, a dwelling or station. Bé- 
deiniol, the dwelling of Daniel. 

Bron, the breast, feminine, from 
Cader Fronwen, the mountain of 
Fronwen, or, the white breast, is 
one of the Berwyn mountains. 

Bryn, a hill. Bryn y Croes, the 
Hill of the Cross. 

Bwich, a gap, or pass, betwixt 
rocks or mountains, 

Cader, a fortress, or strong hold ; 
sometimes a seat, or place of obser- 
vation. 

Caer, a fortified place, usually 
constructed with stones and mortar; 

thus 

and Y, are also oo- 


casionally used tor each other; as were also formerly V and M, 
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thus distinguished from Dinas, which 
generally implied a rampart of loose 
stones and earth, 

Castell, a castle. Castell Doliba- 
darn, Dolbadarn castle. 

# Cefyn, the back; a ridge. Ce- 
fyn Creini, the Rock, or Moun- 
tain of Worship, near Corwen. 

Cornedd,,a heap of stones, a 
huge rock. Carnedd Llewelyn, 
Lewelyn’s Mountain. 

Cil, a retreat. Llan y Cil, the 
church in the retreat, near Bala. 

Clawd, a dike ; sometimes a fence, 
wall, or ridge. Clawd Offa, Offa’s 
Dyke; and Clawd coch, the Red 
Ridge, a part of Snowdon. 

Clogwyn, a precipice. Clogwyn 
du’r Ardu, the Black Precipice, 
part of Snowdon. 

Coed, a wood. Coed Euloe, 
Euloe Wood, near Hawarden, in 
Flintshire. 

Cors, a marsh, or bog. The word 
in its usual acceptation, signifies 
reeds. Cors y Gasseg, the Mare’s 
Bog, in Denbighshire. 

Craig, a rock. Craig Eslwyseg, 
the Kagle’s Rock, near Llangollen. 
From this word the English crag, 
of the same signification, is derived. 

Cwm, a great hollow, or glen. 
Cwm Idwell, the Hollow of Idwell, 
near Llanberis. 

Dinas, a fort, or fortified place, 
constructed in general with a ram- 
part of loose stones and earth, with- 
out any cement. 

Dél, a meadow, or dale, in the 
bend of a river. 

Drws, a door, pass, or opening, 
Drws Ardudwy, the pass of Ardu- 
dwy, near Harlech, Merionethshire. 

Di, black. Cefyn di, the Black 
Ridge, betwixt Caernarvon and 
Snowdon. 

Dyffryn, a wide, cultivated valley. 
Dy firyn Clwyd, the Vale of Clwyd. 
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Ffynnon, though generally signi- 
fying a spring or well, is sometimes 
used for the small lakes on the 


highest parts of the mountains, as — 
Ffynnon frech, the Spotted Pool; — 
Ffynnon felen, the Yellow Pool, — 


&c. near Llanberis. 


Garth, a mountain that bends | 


round, or that incloses. j 
Glan, a bank, or shore: in com- 


position, Jan, as Rhyddlan, the Red 


Shore, Flintshire. 


Glyn, a deep vale, through which © | 


arviver runs; aglen. Pont y Glen, 


the Bridge of the Glen, near Cor- © | 


wen, 

Cwern, a watery meadow. Gwern 
Kinion, Einion’s Meadow, a farm 
not far from Iarlech. 

Gwydd, a wood, woody, or 
wild. 

Gwyn, white : feminine, gwen. 

Goch, or coch, red, Clawd Coch, 


the Red Ridge, a part of Snowdon. — 
Lian, a smooth plot, a place — 


of meeting, 
village, 
church. 


the church-place or 
and, figuratively, 


Llech, a flat stone, or crag, a of 
Harlech, -upon the 


smooth cliff. 
cliff, in Merionethshire. 


the 


Llwyn, agrove, or copse. Llwyn — 


on, the ash grove. 


Lyn, apool, pond, or mere: plu- — 


ral Liyniau. 

Maen, a stone. Maentwrog, 
the stone of Twrog, a chureh in the 
vale of Ffestiniog. 

Maes, an open field. 
Porth, the field of the port, in An- 
glesea, 
naryon. 


Maes © 


2 


nearly opposite te Caer-— 


Mawr, great feminine : (vawr). — 


Mynydd mawr, the great moun- 


tain, betwixt Caernarvon and Bedd- — 


gelert. 
Morfa, a marsh. Morfa Rhyd- 
dian, Rhyddlan marsh, Flintshire. 
Mynydd, 


a 


Mynydd, a mountain. Mynydd- 
awr, the great mountain. 

Nant, amarrow hollow, or ra- 
ine. Nant Ferangon, the beaver’s 
ollow, near Bangor. 

Pen, ahead, top, or end. Pen- 
rhyn, the head of the promontory, 
ear Bangor. 

Pistyll, a2 narrow stream, or 
Spout of water. Pistyll y Cain, the 
Spout of the Cain, near Dol- 
gelle. 

Plas, a hall, or mansion, Pls 
Newydd, the new mansion, in 
Anglesea, near Moel y Don fer- 


Pont, a bridge. Pont Seiont, the 
bridge over the Seiont, near 
Caernarvon. 

Porth, a port or harbour. Porth 
yn Llyn, the harbour in the pro+ 
montory of Llyn. 

Rhaiadr, a cataract. Rhaiadr 
mawr, the great cataract, near 
Aber, Caernarvonshire. 

Rhiw, an ascent. Rhiwedog, the 
abrupt ascent, near Bala. 

Rhés, a moist plain, or meadow. 
Penrhés, the head of the plain, 
a village in Anglesea. 

Rhyn, a nose, generally used 
with the word Pen, and then signi- 
_ fying a promontory. 

_ Rhyd,'a ford, Rhyd Elen, Helen’s 
ford. 

_ Sarn, a causeway. Trum y 
Sarn, the causeway of the rigde, not 
far from Bala. 

Tal, the front, head, or end. 
Tal y Liyn, the head of the pool, 
near Qader Idris, Merioneth- 
shire. 

‘Traeth, a sand on the sea-shore. 
 Traeth mawr, near Beddgelert, 


‘. 
_ Caernarvonshire. 
: Tref, or Tre, a town or town- 


"4 


_ bip, Trefdraeth, the town on the 
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sand, near Newborough, Angle- 
sea. 

Ty, a*house. Ty di, the black 
house, a farm betwixt Caernar- 


_ yon and Lianberis. 


Ynys, an island. Ynys Seiriol, 
Seriol’s island, or -Priestholme is- 
land, off the coast of Anglesea. , 


Welsh Words in common use. 


Ain) at yeiele Be Awel 

RSS yi Pee Cwrw 

Ale house,...... Tafarn 

APDlO ws cle yan Afal, plural a 
falau. 

Arnis sae 2ht Braich. 

J ECE ae Seabee Asyn. 

Pees ek soul Bwyell. ~ 

Bacatee ks Bacwn 

Barbermtoe es Barfwr. 

Barsky 2o28 Bardd 

Feely ac eee = Gwely. 

Beeh ose lis Cig cidion. 

Belly oe shsi ose: . Cloch, plural 
clych. 


Blacksmith, .... Gof-du. 


Bins 52 bo ee Glas. 

Body, set Corph. 

Boge wees Botas, plural 
botau. 

res, Sh se Press 

Broadus Sas . Bara 


--oaten, _.. Baraceirch. 
——--wheaten, . Baragwenith. 


Bridges Jace 3. Pont. 
Dales eee Tarw. 
Butters. 2 Mase Menin 
Candle, sveaincs Canwyll. 
Cit. Mo ee Cath. 
Cataract, ...... Rhaiadr. 
Chair. .oueees Cadair. 
Chapelys. 504-8 Capel 
Cheese, i\. 2’. 442 Caws 
CANA es -- Plentyn. 


Churehi, 


$92 
Churshi, oc 3o2 22. Lan, eglwys. 
Coalteeck tcc Glo. 
oasis ys. 204i. Glan y mor. 
A a eee Cog. 
OW, ~ ua Sean's Buwch, plural 
gwartheg. 
Creamy ‘steel ‘ Hufen. 
Croessy 5 2gu/s.0. Croes 
Cromsgos dent Bran 
Copii. ceed at Cwpan 
Dinner, ...)) J... Ciniaw.* 
eo) | PR Re ope) By Ry Disgyl 
Doctor,......-. Meddyg. 
Dogs: bs as Ci, pl. cwn 
aor, Weer eos Drws. 
Drink, (282% 3. Diawd 
Barth, ee Daior. 
astysc Ae Dwyrain. 
Bee we tee. Wy. 
RVs. Aes Lly gad. 
Father, ...-.. ap Tay 7: 8 
Beet wanes dee Traed. 
Kinigery!.. avg... Bys, pl. bysedd, 
Pires pee he Tan, 
Fish, o2 aeiguae. «Py sg. 
Besley cee a ig. 
BOOT 2.3: se Dares Troed, pl. traed. 
Pc eee ee Fforch. 
Goatza eee’: Gafr,. 
Goose, | Aexhe.. . Gwydd. 
Crravey lee wuts Bedd. 
Guayscevacees. Gwn. 
Guide, 3005. Fforddwr. 
retards. s. MeeEeD. Liaw. 
12 2 Re ae ae Telyn. 
Harper, .\...2.-. Felyawr. 
Hat se mene he Het. 
Head.” deminer Pen. 
Heath,:,..8 cists Grig. 
Hedge... 222 pu. Cae, 


* This word signifies properly a meal, and is oceasionally used for breakfast as 


well as dinner, 


Fills Cen Seas Bryn 

Hoge + eee Mochyn. 

Horsey. 22nd [sa.. Ceffyl. 

Hoses 28 ee Ty, pl. tai. 

Betts: WSEAS Tafarn 

Bron. ty tier it oie Haiorn 

Island, -cisvec Ynys. 

1 ge ail Brenin. 

Rules Uh 18 Cyllell. 

Lake, ...... .-- Llyn, pl 
Llyniau. 

Mian; on. LUO Dacar. 

Leathers ook Lledr 

Leb, aU Sy ae Coes. 

oat... O08 Tort. 

Many. .2UsaS Dyn, pl. dynion - 
or gwyr 

Warese altihe ls Caseg 

Warsh, 200520. Morfa 

Dron, SO Se . Bwyd. 

Mialkyt . uaeeee Llaeth 

DAML PTD Melyn. 

Money, ..22¢5.2 Arien. 

Moon,"220.20 82 Lieuad. 

Mothers) i220) Mam. 

Mountain,.._.-- Mynyda. 

Mutton, .-.... Cig llwdn dafad. 

DC Se Ete Bhwyd. 

Night, © Y28sc 7s Nos. 

NOISE a yess Troost 

Noses) +... 5.98% Trwyn. 

Dake oe ate Deswer, plural 
derw, 

Oaty ee cei ee Ceirch: 

Ostler tc. oes Marchwas, 

Ovenei teste Ffwrn,. 

(Diao lo Des ah BA Kidion, plural 


y chen. 


Paper, 
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Papery i 3... %. Papur Table, .2...... Bwrdd-blech. 
Pastere,. 5... - Porfa. Failprs Ves be Tacliwr. 
ee Llw y br. oy Weathjauh ye Daint. 
ae Pastai. Thread, jive Edau, edef. 
ee Mochyn. Towels 20 ey Llaw-liain. 
aageon,!.. =... Colomen. Von nyei. sates e Tre. 
Ee Pin. Peres; 7. a: sae? Pren. 
Post office, ..... Llythyrdy. Mtont fos. Jace Brithyl. 
Se ae Crochan. 
motator, .. ou. Cloren, pl. Maley uth a Dyffryn, 
claren, Veal pieces a Cig-llo. 
Se Offeiriad. 
Walley ri stead Maury 
ee Asgeli. Washerwoman, . Golchyddes. 
Waters) 25:4... Dwu 
ON Ellyn. Woelliincs Saakoe Ffynnon. 
a Afon. Wikhent ISS... 2 cs Gevenith, 
Road, ........ Ffordd. Wis hee. Gwin. 


a Ystafell, le. 

The present Welsh letters are the 
Saddle, ...... .- Cyfrwy. same that are used in England, but 
Se Halen. there appears sufficient proof that 
Sy eee ee Tyfod. the alphabet, now called the Saxon 
mchool, ........ Ysgol. alphabet, really belonged to the 
ae Mor. Britons, and was used in their wri- 
peamen, ..._._. Morwr. tings many centuries previous to the 
ee Llen, pl. lleni. Saxon invasion, When the Britons 
Shilling, ......- Swllt, were driven out of Mercia, a few of 
Ng ees Liang. the most learned were suffered to re- 
MR as 224). Crys. main, and from these it has been 
BNOC. 425... .- Esgid. conjectured, the Saxons were firsé 
Shoemaker, .... Crydd. instructed in the use of letters. It 
Dilver, ....... . Arian. is deserving of remark that Asserus 


ee »e Awyr. and Scotus, the instructors of Al~ 
SS eee Cwsg. fred, were both Welshmen. 
ae C7) When the Saxons first came into 
smoke, _....... Mwg. Britain, about the middle of the 
ee Sebon, fifth century, they appear, says, Dr, 
BD nein nea. Mab. Johnson, who examined every re- 
“Stocking, ...... Hosan, pl. cord extant on the subject, ‘¢ to 
i hosanau, ** have been a people without learn- 
MOOG, ........ Carreg, maen. ~ ‘¢ ing, and very probably without 
aeiraw, ......-. Gwelt. ‘¢ an alphabet.” 
Eeerect,, ......... Heol. It has been justly remarked by 
Ty. vo. os 2 Siwer, the learned and indefatigable Row- 
Summer, :..... Haf. lands, that if they had brought the 
DS ccc ceccane Hauk use of letters with them from Saxony, 


: 1 or 
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or wherever they came from, there 
would have been some remains 
either of inscriptions or manuscripts 
in that country, unless they had all 
come over, to aman, and brought 
with them all their books, and their 
tomb-stones also. In no part of 
Germany is there such a character 
as the Saxon to be found. That 
they invented the letters after their 
arrival in Britain, is altogether im- 
probable ; for, at ‘all events, there 
was at that time the Roman charac- 
ter ready to their hands, and in 
common use. The Irish historians 
say that they borrowed them from 
that country. Itis probable that 
the Irish had the letters, as well as 
their Janguage, in common with the 
Britons; but there was little neces- 
sity for the Saxons to go over into 
Treland, to borrow what they would 
find in their own island and neigh- 
bourhood.* 

That the Britons used this alpha- 
bet in the most remote periods, 
seems also extremely probable, 
even from an expression of Cesar, 
in his description of the Druids, 
‘¢ Grecis literis utuntur,”’ ‘ they 
use the Greek letters :’—several 


of those, now called the Saxon cha-_ 
racters, have a great resemblance to 


the letters of the old Greek alpha- 
bet. Many of the ancient British 
manuscripts are also written in the 
Saxon character, as part of the 
Liber, Landavensis, and several de- 
posited in the libraries in North 
Wales. In one of the prefaces to 
Lhwyd’s Archzologia, there are 
three stanzas of the ancient Pictish 
poetry, which the author discovered 
in the Highlands of Scotland. They 


“x 


* Camden agrees with Bede, that the Northumbrian Saxons had christianity 
and letters from Ireland, when neither were known beyond the Hwmber. There 
a curious essay on this subject, in a MS. work, which is shortly to be published, 
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character, or in one very nearly re. 
sembling it, and he believed them 
to be above a thousand years old. 
There is yet to be seen on a stone 
over the sonth door of the church 
of Llangadwaladr, in Anglesea, this 
inscription, in the old character? 
‘¢ Catamanus rex sapientissimus 
*¢ opinatissimus omnium regam,” 
Catamanus, or Cadvan, died in the} 
beginning of the seventh century 
The church was founded by his 
grandson. About the reign of. 
Charles II. the sexton of Llanbabo 
in Anglesea, was digging a grave, )) 
when he by chance discovered, at 
the depth of several feet, an ancient 
tomb-stone. It was taken out and 
deposited in the chancel, where it is 
yet to be seen. It has on it the 
figure of a man, in long robes, ) 
with a coronet on his head, anda 
sceptre in his hand. Round the 
edge there is a Latin inscription in 
these oldcharacters, mixed with the 
Roman. It was designed* to come 
memorate Pabo post Prydain, Pabe, 
the support of Britain, who lived 
about the period when the Saxons 
first entered Britain. He has beew 
celebrated for his valour in the con 
tentions with the Britons, against 
the Picts and Scots :—he was the 
founder of the church of Llanbabo. 
where are many other monumental 
inscriptions in North Wales in this 
ancient character. 4 
Another evidence that the Britons 
had an alphabet previously to the 
arrival of the Saxons, is adduced 
from inscriptions on British coins 
struck some centuries before. Im 
Dr. Stukeley’s impressions from the 
; coins 


coins of the ancient Welsh kings, 
there is one from a coin of Bleiddyd, 
or Bladud, king of Britain, about 
nine hundred years before Christ. 
This is. now lodged in the Cotton 
museum. There are others of 
Manogan, about a hundred and 
thirty years before Christ; of 
Cynvelyn, or Cunobelin, king of 
the Cassivellauni, at the commence- 
ment of the christian wera, Kc. 

In the reign of Henry VIll.a 
table of metal, apparently of ‘lead 
and tin mixed, was discovered at 
Ambresbury in Wiltshire, inscribed 
with many letters, but ina character 
so uncommon, that neither Sir. 
Thomas Eliot, nor Mr. Lily, the 
master of St. Paul’s school, were 
able to understand them. It was 
in consequence neglected; it might 
otherwise have led to some impor- 
tant discovery. 

Previously to the arrival of the 
Romans into these islands, the 
Welch, then the British language, 
was the only Janguagein use. From 
the Romans some new words were 
added to its dictionary. After the 
expulsion of the inhabitants by the 
Saxons, it fled with them to the 
mountains, receiving, however, a 
few additions from this people. In 
the Highlands of Scotland, Wales, 
Ireland, and Cornwall, it continued 
to be used for many centuries, in 
_ exclusion of every other language. 
In many parts of North Wales it 
continues yet to be spoken in its 
_ original purity. The english have, 
indeed, for a few centuries, been s 
much encroaching upon this coun- 
try, as to have rendered their own 
_ the fashionable language, and, in 
general, the only language spoken 
by the higher orders of the people. 
_ Attempts have also been made to iti- 
troduce the English tongue into 
i 
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general use among the lower classes, 
but hitherto with no great success. 
English charity-schools have for 
many years been instituted in v arious 
parts of the principality, but these 
seem to threaten nothing serious 
against the languages of the coun- 
try. The little that the children 
learn from instructors who them- 
selves know but little, is soon after. 
wards lost in.the natural preference 
they have to their own tongue, and 
the little occasion that they have to 
speak any other. To say that the 
majority of the Welsh are entirely 
ignorant of the English language 
would be wrong, for in those parts 
of Flintshire, Denbighshire, and 
Montgomeryshire, adjacent to the 
English counties, they speak it 
very fluently. It is in Anglesea, 
and the mountains of Caernarvon- 
shire and Mcerionethshire, where 
the greatest ignorance of it is to be 
observed; but here,, in the great 
roads, [ had commonly English 
answers to my questions ; and even 
in more obscure situations, by a 
little perseverance, or by the exhi- 
bition of money, I have obtained 
the answers [ sought for. 

A late Welsh writer has remarked 
that, ‘‘some advocates for the 
“¢ abolition of the Welsh tongue are 
‘¢ vain enough to prognosticate a 
‘6 near approaching day, when it 
‘¢ will be numbered with the dead 
‘¢ Janguages. They see some few 
‘¢ families on the borders, and 
‘¢ about a dozen innkeepers upon 
6e the post-roads, who speak Eng- 
<< Jish only ; but there are thousands 
“Cand teng of thousands in the 
6¢ wilds of Wales, who have learned 
‘¢ the language of their parents, and 
“¢ of their country, as naturally and 
‘Cas innocently as they sucked 
‘© their mother’s breasts, oar 

“¢ breathed 
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“ breathed the common air: these 
‘¢ have neither opportunity nor in- 
“ clination to learn any other 
“tongue. This is the impregnable 
“ fortress of the Welsh language, 
6¢ where a riveted, cordial anti- 
‘© pathy against the English tongue, 
“¢ caused by the cruelties of Edward 
«J. and of the Lancastrian family, 
¢¢ dwells as commander in chief, 
¢ storm this garrison, and over-turn 
«¢ Snowdon from its base !’”’* 


7 


Some Transactions of the Civil Wars. 
From an oreginal MS. 


On Saturday the 1st of April, 
1643, by his Majesty’s immediate 
command, I was sent to Oxford, to 
wait upon Prince Maurice, in his ex- 
pedition against Sir William Waller. 
1 found his highness the same night 
at Shudeley (Sudley) castle, and 


* OF the truth of the (cruelties) said to have been inflicted by Edward I. on the 
bards, further than proscribing the profession of bardism, there seems great doubt. — 
Allowing, however, all that have been alledged to him, in their fullest extent, tobe — 
true, these crueltiescannot surely be adduced as 
illiberal, as the above against the present English, 


the supposed date of thése events. 


better: but from an intelligent writer, (and a clergyman,) these, and remarks like 
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waited upon him unto Tewkesburys 


thence, on the 9th, I was dispatched — 
by his highness, with authority and 
instructions to persuade, or other- 
wise to seduce, some in Brecknock 
and Radnorshires, and especially in 


Monmouthshire (who were named 


and accused to be averse to his ma- 


jesty’s service) and to countenance 
others, his well-affected, loyal sub- 
jects; and that done, to lie upon 


the back of Sir William Waller, so_ 
to hinder, as far as might be, his ad-_ 


vantages of passing further, that 
South Wales might be secured, and 
he inclosed ; for which purpose his 
highness gave me, out of his own 
forces, about eighty horse, and about 


one hundred dragoons, to which 1 


was to join, as occasion served, 


three companies of Colonel Herbert — 


Price’s regiment (whereof two lay 


at Abergavenny, and the third at~ 
Hereforde) and about an hundred of — 


Colonel Coningsby’s regiment. 


With the aforesaid horse and dra- . 
goones, and two of the latter com- 
panies, 


ust cause for observations. so — 
tivine -five hundred years after | 
In the lower orders of the Welsh, such — 
prejudices might be over-looked, from their ignorance, and the want of knowing 


the following, though too illiberal to wound our feelings, are certainly inexcusable : 
“ This mode of burlesquing the Welsh (for the wrong pronunciation of some 
« English words,) originated in the ridicule with which the Saxon victors treated 
“ their conquered vassals; and which is still carried on, in spite of reason and 
« liberality, by the folly and ignorance of the descendants of our once insulting 
“ foes.” ‘ 

The “booristiness” of the English peasantry, “has no rival; and of their 
“ ignorance, aclergyman of their own gives us satisfaction, who, a few years ago, on 
“ coming to his parish within twenty miles of the metropolis, could get no answer 
« from several of his parishioners, to a very plain question, viz. ‘ Who was Christ?” 
“ Can we find such ignorance in Wales, the Wilds of Ireland, or the Highlands 
“ of Scotland?” See a statistical account of the parish of Llanymynech in 
Montgomeryshire, by the rev. Walter Davis, of Mcivod, inserted in the Cambrian 
Register, 1. 280, 
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» panies, I did not only compasse so 


. 


much of my imployment as. con. 
cerned the settling of many distrac- 
tions in suspected persons, in the 
county of Monmouth, within forty- 
eight howres after my departure from 
Tewkesbury ; but, according to his 
highness’s pressing commands, I 
possessed myself of Monmouth, 
upon Tuesday, the 11th following, 
and was ready from thence to have 
fallen upon Sir William Waller, as 
the marches of his highness, and his 
further commands, should have given 
Occasion. But this was prevented 
by that which passed between them 
the same day in the forest. I can- 
not say that Sir William Waller 
moved out of those parts where he 
was, for my marching towards him, 
or being upon his backe, but I am 
sure his departure out of Mon- 
mouthshire, his fighting with Prince 
Maurice, and (by his retreat) the 
Security of South Wales for that 
time (the most suspected persons, 
and accused by name, coming in to 
tender their loyal service to his ma- 
jestic) were immediate consequences 
of my marching thitherwards. 

And here were the business fully 
effected, and quite done, from which 
my imployment in those parts tooke 
its rise at Tewkesbury ; and upon 
this I moved for my returne, but his 
highness thought it fitt to imploy me 
further in those parts, to unite the 
forces of Hereford, Monmouth, and 
South Wales, that by theire con- 
junction there might be, both for 
the present, some _ considerable 
Strength sent downe, to distresse 
Glocester, and for the future, they 
might be soe thestronger, to oppose 
any should offer to invade them. 
And this union I likewise effected, 
according to his highness’s instruc. 


tions, with Hereford, Monmouth, 
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and Glamorgan shires, by an associa- 
tion, and put it in a very hopeful 
way for the remaining five shires of 
South Wales, who were all desired, 
and willing to appear at Aberga- 
venny, but did not, on account of 
the short warning. There, at this 
meeting, in the presence of all the 
commissioners of the several coun- 
ties, the lord, Herbert, after the 
agreement made for the association, 
seemed doubtful whether his men 
would keep together, and demanded 
what he should do in case they 
should disband when they came to 
Hereford, which the commissioners 
thought the fittest place for the first 
rendezvous of the associated forces ? 
At which question of his lordship I 
was much troubled, and telling his 
lordship of what dangerous conse- 
quence it might be to his majesty’s 
service, and to his own honour, I 
earnestly besought his lordship that 
would he be pleased to thinke it a 
work worthie his paines, to make a 
journey to Hereford for the preven- 
tion of this mischiefe; whereupon 
his lordship (upon my importunity) 
and myselfe, on ‘Tuesday, 15th 
April, came to Hereford, within 
three miles of which towne licute~ 
nant-colonel Howel Gwyn quar.’ 
tered, with about 140 or 150 of my 
lord Herbert’s men, who did, ace 
cording to my lord’s former doubt, 
disband the next morning, leaving 
their armes behind them, which the 
lieutenant-calonel loaded in carts, 
and carried away. His lordship 
being at Hereford, [ applied myselfe 
with all observance and humble re- 
speéts unto his lordship, in whom 
the government of those parts, and 
the disposall of all forces in them 
was continued ; and having the se- 
cond time fulfiJed his highnesses 


commands, I expected every day to 
: be 
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be recalled; and accordingly his 
highness sent his express commarids 
for my instant returne, which I re- 
ceived upon Satterday, about ten of 
the clock at night, the 22d, upon 
which day Sir William Waller ‘moved 
towards Rosse, and wee were ad- 
vertised as much; and the same 
evening my lord Herbert went from 
Hereford, to Mr. More’s house, 
four miles from the town, whither I 
sent a letter directed unto him from 
the prince, and the copy of his high- 
nesses letter to me. 

His lordship was thus informed of 
and knew both these particulars ; 
that is to say, his highness recalling 
of me, and the enemies’ march, but 
would not be persuaded by any im- 
portunity of mine, nor of some gen- 
tlemen of the county, (Colonel 
Herbert Price, governor of Hereford, 

. and Sir Walter Pye) who rode pur- 
posely to him, to desire his stay in 
those parts, but left them destitute 
of any to command the forces, by 
authority derived from him, seem- 
ingly to require me (which he had 
no power to do, especially being re- 
called) to take that charge. I should 
not thus insist upon this point, but 
that I was hereby cast into a greate 
straite: on the one side was his 
highness’s command to returne ; on 
the other side, upon Sir William 
Waller’s advancing, whom prince 
Maurice was sent to pursue, were 
those countries which the king had 
sent the prince to protect, the forces 
already raised, and those by the as- 
sociation, (which took life from 
Prince Maurice) to be ‘raised, ha- 
zardedto the mercy of the enemy, 
without haying any one, with sha- 
dow of authority, fo take care of, or 
command them; fer, as 1 said, I 
had fally completed every part of 
} 
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my commission, and was positively 
and actually recalled. Yet, upon the 
extraordinary importunity of my 
lord Scudamore, ‘sir William Croft, 
sir Walter Pye, colonel Herbert — 
Price, and others, I chose to stap 
there as an assistant, to contribute — 
the best of my service to the maine 
ende for which his highness was em- 
ployed, not having as then the least 
notice of his march towards Oxford ; — 
but before I engaged myself tostay, 
I told them I saw in what confusien — 
their affaires were, whilst noe war- — 
rants were observed by the people, 
nor directions, nor adviee for the 
welfare of the towne, any way yet 
put into execution. But having 
passed my -promise upon Sunday, 
23d, about the same houre when my | 
troops (the eighty horse and 100 
dragoons before spoken of) were 
in readinesse to march away towards — 
prince Maurice, I gave them order 
to stay, and instantly sent a post te 
inform his highness how things’ 
stood in these parts, before sir Wil- 
liam Waller might possess himselfe — 
of Hereforde by my remove ; and I 
made election of this way, the ra-_ 
ther in regard I observe that his 
highnesses revocation of me was 
accompanied with this opinion in 
him, that my lord Herbert would be” 
in those parts at and after my de-— 
parture, and that his lordship was in 
soe good a condition, and conse= 
quently those countries soe too by 
him, that my longer stay there was_ 
not needful. At the same time that” 
this letter was dispatched to prince” 
Maurice; another was sent to sir 
William Russell, the governor of 
Worcester, toacquaint him with the 
enemies approach, and our condition, - 
wee being informed from all parts 
that sir William Waller came with as_ 
much: 
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much strength as he could make, 
having left very few either at Tewkes- 
bury or Glocester. 

Thereupon the mayor of the city 
was instantly sent for, and desited 
to summon the citizens to come in, 
with all the materials they could 
bring, to cast up breast-works, to 
strengthen the weakest parts of the 
towne, and upon every several! 
place, an officer of the field was as- 
signed to see it put in execution. 
This done, order was given for in- 
telligence the same evening; but 
upon the next morning, being 
Monday, 24th April, notwith- 
standing the ringing of the common 
bell (which is the strictest summons 
that can be given to the citizens, 
and upon which they are bound by 
oath to appear) very few or none 
came to performe the intended ser- 
vice ; and further upon proclama- 
_ tion, enjoining them to.come in, to 

worke, upon paine of present plun- 
dering, soe few came in, as made not 
up a worke before one of the gates, 
above knee high that whole day, 
for the other places, which were 
wholly destitute of any defence, the 
officers could not get any to worke. 
_ And, although I had severall 
times before, and once in writing 
under my hand, given my advice ; 
first, that the breast-worke should 
_ be made on _ both sides of the river, 
_ upon both sides of the bridge, and 
_ that the way under the castle, being 
_ upon the same bank, very plain and 


- open asa highway, should be like- 


wise strengthened with a good 
_ worke and turnpike, to hinder any 
entrance by land under the castle, 
or by water in boats. Secondly, 
that a breast-worke should be cast 
up, to defend the entrance into the 
. castle by the mill, as plain and »pen 
a place as the other, ony there is a 
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small ascent. Thirdly, that deep 
trenches, with any moveable bridges, 
until draw-bridges could be pro- 
vided, Should be digged and made 
within-every open gate, Fourthly, 
that Byster’s gate should be dam. 
med up. Fifthly, that some old 
houses, in severall.places on the 
wall, should be taken downe; all 
which workes would haye been 
easily done in twelve houres, by 
twenty men in a place, save only 
the worke upon_the bank of the ri- 
ver, which I conceave would have 
been done with great ease by an 
hundred men, in two dayes; yet, 
none of all these were done, or 
soe much as offered at, save the 
damming up of Byster’s gate, which 
was done according to my advice. 
Besides, which was of more con- 
sideration, the stock of powder was 
soe short, that we could not disco- 
ver that there was but five barrels, 
the soldiers bandilliers being filled, 
though the store-keeper, with the 
mayor and magistrates of the towne, 
were examined before the governor 
(colonel Price) my lord Scudamore, 
colonel Herbert Price, and the rest 
of the councill of warre; yet since, 
I know not by what means, more 
than forty barrells, as I have been 
credibly informed, have been founde 
by sir William Waller in the towne. 
But to returne where [ l¢ft ;—I 
spake with lieutenant colonel Court. 
ney, on Monday morning, to take 
especiall care ot Moorford’s bridge, 
(Mordiford) where he was quar- 
tered, two miles and an halfe out of 
towne; who gave me great incou- 
ragement that he could maintaine it, 
and promised to give a good account 
thereof. Upon the other side of the 
river there were perpetually scouts 
abroad, to give notice if the enemy 
advanced on that side ; for, my opi- 
3M 2 nion 
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nion ever was, and I delivered it 
often, that if any good were done, 
it must be on the way, before he 
came to the towne. 

On Monday, in the afternoone, I 
received sir William Russell’s an- 
swer, written the evening before, 
wherein he gave me first certain no- 
tice of prince Maarice his march 
towards his majestie; and that for 
his own horse, the Worcester troop, 
a great part of them were sent to 
convey some Scottish lords, aflirm- 
ing that, untill theire returne, there 
was no expectation of any assistance 
from him ; by which wee found that 
wee were to expect neither succour 
from Worcester, nor diversion from 
the prince. 

About the same time lieutenant 
colonel Courtney sent for one hun- 
dred and fifty musketeers, adver- 
tising that the enemy was advanc- 
ing, and within three miles and an 
halfe of him. Instant orders were 
given for these musketeers, and they 


were upon marching, when another 


messenger from him, informed that 
the enemy had sent some musketeers 
before, to make good a torde be- 
twixt him and the towne, and there- 
fore he thought it not safe to stay 
where he was, but to retreat to the 
towne, which was done accordingly. 
Now this forde I never heard of 
before, being a passe, as I under- 
stood afterwards, which might well 
have been defended ; neither could 
I learne of the enemy, after he came 
into the towne, that he had possess- 
ed himself of it with any considerable 
strength of musketeers. But I, be- 
ing a stranger in that countrie, was 
unacquainted with that and other 
places, of advantage te us, and dis- 
advantage to them. Neither had I 
time, in that confusion of all things, 
to informe myself by others, having 
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taken upon me to assist these in the 
towne, but the very night before. 

Lieutenant colonel Courtney, came 
not in untilabout nine of the clock 
at night, the horse being so wearied 
with continual! duty, that some of 
them Jay downe in the streete, 
where he made a stand, which, ne- 
vertheless, considering the aforesaid 
passage was quitted, together with 
the weaknesse of the towne and ma- 
gazine, it was my opinion the best 
course to find. out the enemy in his 
quarter, or to make ourselves mas~ 
ters of some convenient place near 
the towne, before day, where wee 
might fight with him, or otherwise 
hinder his passage ; and, therefore, 
present order was given that the 
horse should be well fedd, and that 
both horse and foote should be rea- 
dy to march by twelve of the clock 
at night. 

Instantly after, lieutenant colonel 
Courtney came to my lodging, and 
there told me, that he had forty or 
fifty very good men, whose horses 
were soe beaten out and tired, that 
they would be able to doe very little 
service, and therefore desired, be- 
cause his men were very good, and 
those of the county troopes raw, 
and never upon service, that his 
beiter men might mount their horses, 
which motion I well liked of, and 
accordingly order was given. 

At midnight, the time appointed 
to march, | went into the church- 
yard, where the foot stood ready, 
and thence into the Broad-street, 
where the horse were appointed to 


be; but finding there not above — 


three er four horses, | was extream- 


ly troubled, and went to the lieute- f 


nant colonel’s lodgings, who’ was — 


abroad, calling up his men ; thence 
I went where the county troope 
was, to cause them to make ready 

d their 
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- their horses, and then returning to 
the foote, I marched with them from 
the Church-yard towards Wigmor’s 
gate (Widemarsh) thinkeing that 
their moving would be the only way 
to draw on the horse to follow. 
Coming to the market-place, I went 
to the lieutenant colonel’s lodgings, 
who was still abroad upon the same 
businesse ; but such was the indis- 
position of men and horse, that 
in the space of an houre and a 
half, we could not bringe above 
twenty horse together, soe that 
wanting horse to do the main in- 
tended businesse, which was to find 
or meet the enemy, my opinion was 
to divide those few horse, to be em- 
ployed upon discovery; one halfe 
of them one way, and another halfe 
of them an other way; and special 
order was given, that the foote, re- 
turning to their severall posts,should 
stay by theire armes, and the horse 
should be ready upon any occasion. 
It was not halfe an houre before 
one ef the parties of horse return- 
ed, and brought word that some of 
the enemies musketeers were placed 
in the hedges very neare the towne. 
Whereupon, upon Tuesday morn- 
ing the 25th, [ went immediately 
into the castle (being the best place 
to make discovery) where, after a 
little stay, it beginning to be light, 
the enemies whole forces were dis- 
covered to be within less than a mile 
of the towne. Bunt the foote, to 
whom orders were given to stay by 
theire armes, were most of them gone 
to their lodgings, notwithstanding 
my earnest desire, having noe com- 
mand over them, that they should 
stay by their armes; so that, con- 
sidering the present condition we 
were in, I thought it the best way 
to get the soldiers together at. their 
geverall posts, which was done both 
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by drum and trumpet; and whilst 
they were drawing- together, I 
went from guard to guard to dis- 
pose of them to the best advan- 
tage of the town’s defence, forbid- 
ding all wast of powder, because the 
enemy approaching nearer and 
nearer, both in the ditches and un- 
der the hedges, and in the suburbes 
about the towne, beganne to shoote 
on all parts. 

Thus were lost three severall oc- 
casions, for all which it cannot be 
denied but that order was given. In 
the first place, to take advantage of 
the passages; secondly, either to 
find the enemy in his quarters, or 
stop him and fight him by the way ; 
thirdly, at the least to draw out be- 
fore he should enter the suburbs; 
none of which it was possible to be 
done, for the reasons aforesaid, This, 
lam sure, besides these designs of 
my owne, there was neyer any mo- 
tion made by any other for a sallie, _ 
either before or after the enemy 
came to the towne, which I did not 
most readily embrace and consent 
to, 

My eye was much upon Wig- 
mor’s gate, because I perceaved a 
body of horse so placed, as piaimly 
told theire intentions to enter that 
way ; but, heareing news that the 
enemie were busie about their 
boates, 1 went presently to Wye- 
bridge, where it was told me they 
were carrying over musketeers to the 
other side of the river. Whereupon 
1 sent some of the musketeers from 
the bridge, and a troope of horse to 
sett upon them, which bnissnesse, 
after some time of dispute, was end. 
ed in theire being beaten back to 
their boates. In the prosecution of 
this little worke, my lord Scuda- 
more, and the other gentlemen pre- 
sent in the action, can tell how fast 
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powder was consumed, and how 
quickly ; and how many of those 
who had their bandiliers full, want- 
ed ammunition. But after the ene- 
my was thus forced backe, before I 
could well draw backe ever the 
bridge the horse and musketeers 
imployed upon this sallic, with some 
other horse and dragoones which 
came to second them, news was 
brought me that the enemy was very 
near Wigmor’s-gate, with their can- 
on. ‘Therewas nothing between them 
and this gate, nor between them and 
Eyne-gate, but the plainestreete, with 
a little iron chain, knee high, on the 
outside, which we could not hinder 
them from breaking. Isent present 
supplies to Wigmor’s-gate, and then 
imparted to my lord Scudamore, sir 
William Crofts, sir Walter Pye, and 
colone] Herbert Price, what news 
was brought me, and how any des- 
perate shotte upon so weake a gate, 
might endanger the towne ; for our 
horse were very weary and tired, 
and ourfoote, though between seven 
and eight hundred by list, (1 will 
not say by pole) yet were they ne- 
ver upon any service before, soe that 
upon debate, wee were put to this 
choice, either by sallie to beate the 
enemie sodenlie fram the towne (for 
our powder would not last long, and 
being spent, wee must needs leave 
both the towne and. soldiers), or 
else to treat, which, for the present 
was deemed most usefull, and in a 
manner necessary, that soe the horse 
and dragoones, being sent out of 
the towne, might march away sc- 
curely ; thus it was resolved, and I 
desired my lord Scudamore, and the 
other gentlemen to go along with 
them, and leave me there to. make 
the best conditions I could for the 
towne and soldiers, if I should be 
put to it. At the first they were 
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resolved to goe, but afterwards they 
changed that resolution, and stayed, 
and so lieutenant-colonel Courtney 
marched away safely with the horse 
and dragoones, without any oppo- 
sition, for aught 1 know, and with- 
out the gentlemen, who, upon de- 
bate, did noe way disapprove of his 
going. 

When wee came to Wigmor’s- 
gate, wee found that the canon 
( wherewithall they had severall times 
shotte through the gate) did scoure 
the streete ; two other passages, one 
upon, and another beneath the cas- 
tle, (both before-named) were open 
for their entry, for which they were 
preparcd, the one with boates, the 


other by land, nor were they less ~ © 


provided for at Eyne gate. Where- 
upon a_ parley presently began, 
which took up a greate deale_ of 
time, before hostages were sent and 
returned ; those on our side were 
sir Walter Pye, aud serjeant-major 
Slaughter; theirs were lieutenant- 
colonel Adams, and serjeant-major 
Carre. The treiters on our side 
were colonel Herbert Price, and ser- 
jeant-major Dalton; theirs were 


colonel Carey, and (as I remember) , 


a sunne of sir Robert Cooks, an of- 
ficer. The conditions proposed by 
us were, that if we were not relieved 
in four dayes, wee should deliver up 


the towne, upon condition that we — 


should march away with flying co- 
lours, &c. and that the church and 


churchmen, together with the towne — 


and townesmen, should be free from 
all violence in their persons and 
soods; but theire reply was very 
peremptory and shorte, demanding 


the towne to be presently rendered — 
to theire commander in chiefe, for — 
the king and parliament, and allen- — 


signes andammunitionof warre, only 


upon quarter to be given to the of- 4 


ficers 
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ficers and soldiers: upon the deli- 
very of which it was received with 
much indignation ; and, for my own 
particular, I declared I thought wee 
ought every man to diein the place, 
rather than yield to.such conditions. 
Whereupon colonel James Morgan 
came from the place where he stood, 
and, taking me by the hand, swore 
a greate oath he would die at my 
foote.. I perceaved not any man of 
another opinion; but then it was 
moved that it might be debated, 
what was fitt to bee done; and it was 
concluded that the treaters should 
goe back, to know if these were the 
best conditions they would give us. 
Upon theire second returne, nothing 
was brought in writing, but the 
treaters told us much of their rigour 
would be abated, and thereupon 
drew up in writing, such other ar- 
ticles as they perceaved would be 
agreed to, which, what they were 
in particular, I cannot possibly re. 
member, only that they were much 
more reasonable than the former ; 
but, when they went backe with 
these, the enemy, saveing the free- 
dom of the church and town in per- 
sons and goods, stoode upon as high 
terms in respect of the souldiers as 
before, which was again generally, 
disliked of, But then, it being 
_ againe resumed into debate, severall 
ueres were made (but none by me) 

these demands should not be 
‘yielded to, how wee should be able 
to make our defence, and preserve 
_ the towne; whereunto every man 
_ severally replied, not one excepted, 
that in his opinion the towne, as 
things then stoode, could not be de- 
fended or saved; and I, for my 
owne part, was of that opinion, 
_ though I was none of the first to de- 
clare it. Secondly, it was demand- 
ed, since this was the opinion of us 


ee 
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all, to what end should wee sacrifice 
the soldiers, together with the citti- 
zens, his majesty’s good subjects, to 
the fury of the prevailing enemy ? 
Whereunto it was answered and 
agreed, that rather than doe soe, we 
ought to accept of such conditions 
as were offered, if wee could obtaine 
no better. Thereupon the treaters 
went backe,and the souldiers and of- 
ficers, having a hint of this treaty, 
conveyed themselves out of the 
towne with all their colours, and 
left not fifty armes behinde them, 
for aught I could learn before my 
coming away from thence ; and then 
the treaters returned with such arti- 
cles as engaged us to purchase the 
lives of thesouldiers,and the freedom 
of the towne, with the losse of our 
own liberty ; which articles were 
first signed by sir Willam Waller, 
and afterwards by the governor of 
the towne, who desired and had of 
us an acknowledgment, under our 
hands, of our consent to what he 
had signed. 

Thereupon the enemy enters the 
towne; and forthwith the lord Scu- 
damore, and the rest of the gentle- 
men, wereconfined to their lodgings, 
from whence, the third night, by the 
helpe of the alderman’s sonne, in 
whose house I lay,.f made my 
escape over the towne wall, and 
through the mote, which was not 
over my bootes, intending, as soon 
as I could, to make my repaire to 
Oxford ; whither I came the day 
after, to give an account to his ma- 
jestie of the unfortunate event of 
this action ; and it may bee 4 -have 
suffered in the opinion of the world 
for my open and ingenuows expres- 
sions of myself, 

I must not omitie one passage 
concerning the behaviour of some 
of the townesmen, towards the 
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end of the treaty; for, though 
the mayor, with the chief magis- 
trates and cittizens of the towne, 
together with the clergy, were very 
well satisfied with the treaty, so 
farre as they were concerned in it, 
yet, after it had continued twelve or 
fourteen hours, some few of them 
(being of Mr. Koningsby company) 
gathered together about Eyne-gate, 
(I will not say by any man’s insti- 
gation, though I have been told so) 
and endeavoured to hinder and dis- 
turb it ; yet, soe unreasonably, and 
soe contrary to the judgment of the 
rest of the city, that the governor 
and mayor went to the gate, and 
reproveing them, made them desist 
from soe doing. And now, for the 


- truth of this narrative, I appeal to 


the testimonies of the lord Scuda- 
more, sir William Crofts, sir Wal- 
ter Pye, and colonel Herbert Price, 
who were privy to every thing that 
was done or advised by me; and 
certainly, if I had advised any thing 
to the prejudice of his majesties ser- 
vice, or of the city and country, 
men of their qualitie, and known in- 
tegritie, and soe much interested in 
the good of the place, would have 
been soe farre from following my 
advice, that they would soone have 
checked and comptrolled me, well 
knowing I was there upon theire 
importunity, as an assistant only, 
without any authority to oblige 
them to obey me, as, before 1 was 
persuaded to stay with them, I often 
professed. 


Records relating to the Suppression of 
Monasteries. 


Articuli regia inquisitiones, in Mo- 
nusticum vitam agentes exponendi, 
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& precipus in exemptos ad jurisdie- 
tione diocesana, jam tantum Regie 
Majestati et ejus jurisdictioni sub- 
ditos & subjectos, ac hujus inelyts 
sui regni statutis § legibus, nullis- 
que als penitus, obnoxios, et as- 
trictos. 


Instructions for the General Visita. 
tion of Monasteries, Cott. Lib, 
Cleop. E. 4. 


1. In primis; Whether divine 
service be solemnly sung, said, ob. 
served, and kept in this monastery, 
according to the number and the 
abilities thereof, by night and by 
day, in due time and hours? and 
how many be present commonly at 
matins, and other service, and who © 
be absent, and so accustomed to be 
without cause or sickness, 

2. Item; How many monks, caw 
nons, regulars, or nuns, be within 
this monastery, and how many there 
ought to be, and whether the num- 
ber be complete according to the 
founder’s will, or the statutes, ordi- 
nances, and Jaudable custom of this 
house ; and whether the number be 
augmented or diminished now of — 
late ? 

3. Item ; Whowere the first foun- 
ders of this house ? 

l'undationem primam, secundam, 
tertiam ct quotquot habent, exhibeant, 

4. Item; Whether this house hath 
had any increase of lands. given to 
it since the first foundation there- 
of? by wham? by how many? and 
when 2 

5, Item; To what sum of money 
those reyenues and rents of this 
house do extend and amount unto 
yearly ? 

6. Item; Whether this house was 
ever translated from one habit and 

order 


erder to another ? by whose autho- 
rity ? and for what cause? 

Translationem exhibeant. 

7. Item; What evidence have you 
to shew, for all and singular your 
jands, manors, tenements, and other 
your possessions, &c. given unto 
you and this your monastery ? 

8. Item; How the lands and pos- 
sessions appertaining unto this mo- 
flastery, given by the first founder, 
and all other lands given since the 
first foundation, were granted, given, 
and established, and so first brought 
to morte main? whether by the only 
autlrority of the giver, or by the au- 
thorization of the prince fur that 
time reigning? and by what tenor 
and form ye hold them? 

Donationem & confirmationem ex- 
hibeant. 

9. Item; Wherefore, for what 
causes and considerations ye were 
exempt from your diocesan? and 
what was your suggestion and mo- 
tive at the obtaining of your said 
exemption ? 

Exemptionem exhabeant. 

10. Item; Whether ye have any 
private, peculiar, or local statutes, 
confirmations, ordinances, or rules, 
made only for the behoof, good or- 
ler, and singular weal of this house, 
besides the rules of your profession? 
and whether they were made either 
‘by your founders before your ex- 
‘emption, or by the good fathers of 
“this house, with the whole consent 
‘of the brethren, being sithen your 
exemption: to what use they were 
‘made, and how ye observe them ? 
Statuta ilialocalia, et alia quotquot 
habent, exhibeant. 

& 11. Item; By what way and form 
“he master of this house was clected 
and chosen? and whether all the 
‘brethren having, or ought to have, 
‘by the jaw, statutes, or laudable 
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custom of this house, voices in the 
election, were present in the same 
election, or lawfully called or cited 
to it?, 

12. Item; Whether any persons 
excommunicate, suspended, or in- 


‘terdicted, did give voices in the same 


eleetion ? 

13. Item; Within what time afs 
ter the election was made and done, 
the master of this house was con- 
firmed? and by whom? 

14. Item; Whether unto the con- 
firmation, all that had interest, or 
that would object against the same, 
were lawfully cited, monished, or 
called ? 

Exhibeant electionem, confirmatios 
nem, & titulum sue incumbentie. 

15. Item ; What rule the master 
of the house and other the brethren 
do profess ? 

16. Item; How many be profes- 
sed, and how many be novices? and 
whether the novices have like habit, 
or use to wear an habit distinct 
from the habit of the brethren pro- 
fessed ? 

17. Item; Whether ye do use to 
profess your novices in due time ; 
and within what time and space 
after they have taken the habit upon 
them ? 

18. Item; Whether the brethren 
of this house do know the rule that 
they have professed; and whether 
they keep their profession according 
to that their rule, and custom of 
this house, and in especial the three 
substantial and principal vows ; that 
is to say, poverty, chastity, and obe- 
dience ? 

19. Item; Whether any of the 
brethren use any propriety of mo- 
ney, or of plate, in their chambers ; 
or of any other manner thing un-. 
ware of the master, and without his 
knowledge or licence, or by his suf- 

ferance 
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ferance and knowledge? and for 
what cause ? 

20. Item; Whether ye do keep 
chastity not using the companyofany 
single woman within this monastery, 
or without? and whether the mas- 
ter, or any other brother of this 
house be suspected upon inconti- 
nency, or defamed for that he is 
much conversant with women ? 

21. Item; Whether women useth 
and resorteth much to this monas- 
tery by back-ways, or otherwise? 
and whether they be accustomably, 
or at any time, lodged within the 
precinet thereof? 

22. Item; Whether the master, or 
any brother of this house, useth to 
have any boys or young men laying 
with him? 

23. Item; Whether the brethren 
of this house keep their obedience, 
being ready at their master’s com- 
mandment, in all things honest, law- 
ful, and reasonable ? 

24. Item; Whether ye do keep 
silence in the church, cloister, re- 
fectory, and dormitorie, at the hours 
and time specified in your rule ? 

25. Item; Whether ye do keep 
fasting and abstinence, according to 
your rules, statutes, ordinances, and 
laudable customs of this house? 

26. Jten; Whether ye abstain 
from fiesh in time of advent, and 
other times declared and specified by 
the Jaw, rules, and laudable customs 
ofthis house ? 

27. Item ; Whether ye wear shirts 
and sheets of woollen; or that ye 
have any constitution, ordinance, or 
dispensation, granted or made to the 
contrary, by sufficient and lawful 
authority ? 

Profitentes regulum Benedicti. quam 
. arctissime tenentur ad predicta ce- 
remoniaha observanda. 

28, lé@x; Whether ye do sleep 
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together in the dormitorie under one — 
roof or not ? a 

29. Item; Whether ye have all & 
separate beds, or any one of you © 
doth Jay with another ? + 

30, [tem; Whether ye do keep ~ 
the refectory at meals, so that two — 
parts, at the least, of the whole con- — 
vent be always there, unless the mas- © 
ter at every one time dispense with © 
you to the contrary ?_ ‘ 7 

31. Item; Whether ye do wear © 
your religious habit continually, and 
never leave it off but when ye ga | 
to bed ? ; 

32. Item; Whether any brethren | 
of this house have lightly departed — 
hence, and have gone to any other — 
house of like order and profession, | 
witheut special letters and licence of | 
their master ? } 

33. Item; Whether the master © 
and brethren of this house have re- © 
ceived and admitted any brother of © 
another house without special li- — 
cence and letters of his master and 
head? i: 
34. Item; Whether any of you, © 
since the time of your profession, — 4 
hath gone out of this house to his | 
friends, or otherwise? iW 

35. Item; How often he did so, — 
and how Jong at every time ye tar- ‘ 
ried forth ? 

36. Item; Whether ye had spe~ i 
cial licence of your master so to go ; 
forth, or not? 

37. Item; Whether at any time 
of your being forth, ye changed or 
left off your habit, or any part 
thereof ? 

38. ltem; Whether ye, or any of 
you be, cr hath been, in manifest 
apostasy ; that is to say, fugitives 
or vagabonds? 

39. Item; For what cause or 0¢= 
casion ye have so gone forth, and 
been in apostasy? and whether the 

cause 


sause of your going forth was by 
eason of the great cruelty of your 
naster, or by his negligence, not 
zalling you home to your cloister? 
AO. Item ; Whether ye be weekly 
shaven, and do not nourish or suf- 
fer your hair to be long? and 
whether ye wear your apparel ac- 
sording to the rule, not too exces- 
ive, nor too exquisite ; and in like 
wise the trappings of your horses, 
and other your bearing beasts? 

Al. Item; Whether the master 
and head of this house do use his 
brethren charitably, without par. 
tiality, malice, envy, grudge, or dis- 
pleasure,, more shewed to one than 
another? 

42. Item; Whcether he do use his 
disciplines, corrections, and punish- 
ments upon his brethren, with mer- 
cy, pity, and charity, without 
cruelty, rigorousness, and enormous 
hurt, no more favouring one than 
another? 

_ 43. Item ; Whether any brother, 
or religious person of this house, be 
incorrigible ? 

_ 44. Item; Whether the master of 
this house do use his brethren cha- 
ritably when they be sick and dis- 
eased? and whether, in time of their 
sickness, he do procure unto them 
physicians, and all other necessa- 
kes? 


_ 45. Item; Whether he make his 
accompts (as he ought to do) once 
every year before his brethren, and 
iefly the seniors and officers, to 
e intent they may be made privy 
the state and condition of the 
use, and know perfectly the due 
ministration thereof ? 
46. Item; Whether the prior, 
sub-prior, cellerar, kitchener, fer- 
Ture, sacristan, or any such-like of- 
r, having administration of any 
| Manner revenues of this house, do 
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make his whole and true accompt, 
according as he is bound to do, not 
applying any thing by him received 
to his own proper use or commo.~ 
dity? 

47. Item ; Whether any religious 
person of this house do bear, occu- 
py, or exercise, more offices than 
one, for and to his own singular 
‘commodity, advantage, or profit, 
by the partial dealing of the mas- 
ter? 

A8, Item; Whether all and sin- 
gular the revenues and profits of this 
house be converted and employed 
to the behove and use thereof and 
of the brethren, and according to 
the founder’s mind and giver? 

49. Item; Whether the master 
do make sufficient reparations upon 
his monastery, as the church and all 
other housing thereto adjoined, and 
also upon all other the lands, granges, 
farms, and tenements belonging to. 
the same, and whether he suffer any 
dilapidation, decay, or ruin, in any 
part of them ? 

50. Item; Whether there be any 
inventory made of all and singular 
the moveable goods, which from 
time to time have been, and yet be, 
in this house, as of jewels, reliques, 
ornaments, vestments, ready money, 
plate, bedding, with other utensils ; 
also of cern, chattels, and other 
commodities, to the intent the state 
and condition of this house may be 
always known? 

51. Item; That ye express truly 
and sincerely the whole state and 
condition of this house, as in money, 
plate, cattle, corn, and other goods? 

52. Item; Whether this monas- 
tery be indebted? to whom? and 
for what cause ? 

53, Item; Whether any of the 
Jands be sold, or mortgaged? and 
for what sums? 

54. Item ; 
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54. Item; Whether any be let to 
farm by the master of this house for 
term of years, and for how many 
years; and especially whether they 
be Jetten for sma!i sums, or for less 
sums than they were wont to be 
letten for, to theintent to bave great 
sums of ready money before-hand ? 

55. litem; Whether he do en- 
force, compel, or constrain his 
brethren, or any of them, to con- 
sent to the sealing of any leases, 
grants, farm-holds, annuities, corro- 
dies, or any other alienations ? 

56. Item; Whether the plate and 
jewels, or any part or parcel there- 
of, or of any other moveable goods 
of this house, be laid to pledge, 
sold, or alienated for a time, or for 
ever? for what cause, and to 
whom ? or otherwise embezzled or 
consumed ? 

57. Item; Whether the master of 
this house be wont to give, under 
his seal of office, or conyent-seal, 
farms, corrodies, annuities, or of- 
fices, to his kinsfolk, alliances, 
friends, or acquaintance, for term 
of years, or otherwise, to the 
hurt, hindrance, damage, and impo- 
verishment of this house ? 

58. Item; Whether he be wont 
to grant any patent, or covent-seal, 
without the consent of his brethren ? 

59. Item ; Whether the covent- 
seal of this house be surely and 
safely kept under three keys ; that 
is to say, one remaining and being 
in the custody of the master, and 
the other two in the custody of two 
seniors ? 

60. Hem; Whether the muni- 
ments and evidences of the lands, 
rents, and revenues of this house, 
be safely kept from vermin and 
moistness ? 

61. Item; Whether the master 
do keep hospitality, according to 
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the ability of his house, and in like @) 
manner as other fathers hereof haw 
done heretofore ? 

62. item; Whether the masta 
of this house, in receiving any no- § 
tice, being of willing and toward 
mind to enter into religion, hath de- 9) 
manded or received, or convented to} 
receive, any money, rewards, or any 
other temporal commodities, of him 
so entering, or willing to enter, o 
of any other his friends? and whe | 
ther, for not promising, granting, § 
or giving such rewards or gifts, any 9 
hath been repelled and not received 2 @ 

63. Item; Whether the novices, § 
and others received into religion, 
have a preceptor and master deputed | 
unto them, fo teach them grammy 
and good letters ? 

64. Item; Whether any senior 
of this house be deputed to declare, 
inform, and instruét them their rules, 
and whereunto they shall be bound- 
en to observe and keep, after their 
profession ? 

65. Item ; Whether any of you 
have taken upon him the habit and 
profession of your religion, chiefly: 
for the intent, hope, or trust, to be 
made head and master of this house ? 

66. Item; Whether the master of 
this house, in giving any advocation, 
nomination, presentation, or colla- 
tion, of any parsonage, vicarage, 
chapel, or benefice of the patronage. 
and gift of this house, do take, or- 
use to take, any manner of pension, 
portion, or other commodity or 
gains ; or else doth make any con- 
vention or compaction, whereby 
any Iucre may ensue to him in that 
behalf ? - 

67. Item; Whether he do receive 
or use to receive, the fruits and re- 
venues of every such benefice vacant, 
or use to borrow any money of him 
to whom he intendeth to give such 

benefice 


as unto, expressly covenant- 

ing or intending, that he so obtain- 

‘ing the said benifice, shall freely 

|) and clearly remit the said money so 

borrowed ? 

68. Item; What and how many 
benefices the master of this house 
doth pUotey: and keep in his own 
hands? 

69. Item; Whether the same be- 
mefices be appropriate and united 
to this house by sufficient authority ? 

70. item; Whether the master of 
this house doth make distributions 
‘amongst the parishioners of the be- 
mnefices appropriate, and doth keep 
and observe all and singular other 
provisions and ordinances specified 
and expressed in the appropriations 
of the same benefices ? 

Exhibeant omnes et singulas Appro- 
priotiones, una cum Ordinationibus 
et dolationibus Vicariatuum. 

71. Item; Whether he do.pro- 
“mote unto such benefices as be of 
his gift, sufficient and able persons in 
earning, manners, and virtue ? 

72. ltem; Whether any brother 
‘of this house do serve any parish 
_ church, being appropriate and united 
to the same, and how many churches 
appropriate be so served ? 

_ 73. Item ;. Whether the master of 

this house hath and possesseth any 
benefice with cure, or any other 


$7 aliquod tale habet, Dispensationem 
exhibeat. 

74. Item; Whether the master of 
is house, at any time since he was 
first made abbot, or master, did 
know or believe that he was sus- 
pended, or excommunicated, either 
by the Jaw, or by any judge; and 
whether he, knowing or supposing 
himself so to be, did sing mass in 
the mean time, and before he was 
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In visitatione Monialium ad premis- 
sa addantur hee. 

75. ftem; Whether this monas. 
tery hath good and sufficient enclo- 
sure, and whether the doors and 
windows be diligently kept shut, so 
that no man can have entry into the 
same, or any part thereof, at in 
conyenient times ? 

Propter quod necessarium erit Via 
sttatort circumire monasterium, ae 
videre, ac rimare dispositionem 
edificiorum, et an sint aliqua loca 
pervia per que secrete intrari pos- 
sit; e€ una secum habeat abbatis- 
sam cum duabus aut tribus senio- 
ribus monialibus, a quibus tum in- 
terroget, an ostia monasterit sin- 
gulis quibusque noctibus sub clavi- 
bus clausa teneantur, et que earum 
monialium senis confectarum, vel 
an abbas ipsa clavium custodiane 
tempore nocturno habeant et te- 
neant: nam non est tutum claviune 
custodiam juniorébus committere. 
76. Item; Whether strangers, 

men or women, useth commonly to 
have communication with the sis- 
ters of this house, without license 
of the abbess or prioress, specially 
in secret places, and in the absence 
of their sisters ? 

77. Item; Whether any sister of 
this house were professed for any 
manner of compulsion of her friends 
and kinsfolk, or by the abbess or 
prioress ? 

78. Item; Whether any of the 
sisters of this house useth to go forth, 
any whither out of the precinct 
thereof, without special licence of 
their abbess or prioress ? 

79. tem; Whether any sister 
doth use her habit continually out 
of her cell? 

80. Item; Wherein every one of 
you occupicth herself, beside the 
time of divine service ? 

$1. Item ,;. 
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81. Item; Whether any sister of 
this house hath any familiarity with 
religious men, secular priests, or 
lay-men, being not near of kin unto 
them? 

82. Item ; Whether any sister of 
this house hath been taken and 
found with any such accustomably 
so communing, and could not shew 
any reasonable cause why they so 
did ? 

83. Item; Whether any of you 
doth use to write any letters of love 
or lascivious fashion, to any person, 
or receive any such, or have any 
privy messengers coming and resort. 
ing unto you, or any of you, with 
tokens or gifts, from any manner of 
secular person or other ? 

84, Item; Whether any of you 
doth use to speak with any manner 
of person, by night or by day, by 
grates or back windows, or other 
privy places within this monastery, 
without licence of your head ? 

85. Item ; Whether the confessor 
of this house be a discreet man, of 
good learning, virtue, and honest 
behaviour, of good name and fame, 
and whether he hath been always so 
taken 2? 

86. Item; Wow ofttimes in the 
year the sisters of this house useth 
to be confessed and communicated ? 


I. General Injunctions to be given on 
the King’s Highness’s behalf, ix all 
Monasteries and other Houses, f 
whatsoever Order or Religion they 
be. Cott. Libr. Cleop. EK. IV. 


First ; that the abbot, prior, or 
president, and all other brethren of 
the place that is visited, shall faith- 
fully, truly, and heartily, keep and 
observe, aud cause, teach, and pro- 
cure to be kept and observed of 
wether, as much as in them may lie, 
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all and singular contents, as well 
in the other of the king's highnes 
succession,given heretofore by them 
as in a certain profession lately seal-_ 
ed with the common seaJ, and subs | 
scribed and signed with their own | 
hands: also, that they shall observe | 
and fulill, by all the means that 
they best may, the statutes of this 
realm, made, or to be made, for the 
suppression and taking away of the 
usurped and pretended jurisdiction 
of the bishop of Rome, within this) 
realm; and for the assertion and cons 
firmation of the authority, jurisdicti- 
on,and prerogative of ourmostnoble | 
sovereign lord the king, and his suce 
cessors; and that they shall dili 
gently instruct their juniors andy 
youngers, and all other committed)}y 
to their care, that the king’s power) 
is, by the laws of God, most excels | 
lent of all under God in earth; andy) 
that we ought to obey him afore ally} 
other powers, by God’s prescript 3} 
and that the bishop of Rome’s jus 
risdiction or authority, heretofore 
usurped, by no means is founded or” 
established by holy scripture: but 
that the same, partly by the craft 
and deceit of the samesbishop of 
Rome, and by his evil canons and | 
decretals, and partly by the tolera- 9. 
tion and permission of aes by 
little and little hath grown up; and_ 
therefore now, of most right and 
equity, is taken away and clean ex- 
pelled out of his realm. — } 
Also, that the abbot, prior, or 
president and brethren, may be de- 
clared, by the king’s supreme power | : 
and authority, ecclesiastical, to be) 
absolved and loosed from all manner 
of obedience, oath, and profession; | 
by them heretofore perchance pro=_ 
mised or made to the said bishop o! tl 
Rome, or to any other in his stead, @ 
or occupying his authority, or to 
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any other foreign prince or person. 
And, nevertheless, let it be enjoined 
to them, that they shail not promise 
or give such oath or profession to 
any such foreign potentate hereafter, 
And if the statutes of the said order 
religions, or place, seem to bind them 
to obedience or subjection, or any 
other recognizance of superiority to 
‘the said bishop of Rome, or to any 
other foreign power, potentate, per- 
Son, or place, by any ways,. such 
Statutes by the king’s grace’s. visi- 
tors be utterly annihilate, broken, 
and declared yoid and of none effect; 
and that they be in no case bounden 
‘or obligate to the same; and such 
Statutes to be forthwith utterly put 
forth and abolished out of the books 
-ormuniments of that religion, order, 
or place, by the president and his 
brethren. , 

Also, that no monk or brother of 
this monastery by any means go forth 
of the precinct of the same, 

Also, that women, of what state 
or degree soever they be, be utterly 
excluded from entering into the li- 

-mits or circuit of this monastery or 
place, unless they first obtain li- 
cence of the king’s highness, or his 

_ Visitor. 

___ Also, that there be no entering 

_ into this monastery but one, and that 
by the great fore-gate of the same, 

which diligently shall be watched 
and kept by some porter, specially 
appointed for that purpose, and 
Shall be shut and opened by the 
same, both day and night, at con- 

Sresient ‘and accustomed hours; 

which porter shall repel all manner 
of women from entrance into the 
| said monastery. 

Also, that all and singular bre- 
_thren and monks of this monastery 
take their refections altogether, in 

_a place called the Misericorde, such 
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days as they eat flesh, and all other 
days in their refectory : and that at 
every mess there sit four of them, 
not of duty demanding to them any 
certain, usual, or a¢customed duty 
or portion of meat, as they were 
wont to do; but that they be con- 
tent with such victuals as is set be- 
fore them, and there take their re~ 
fections soberly, without excess, 
with giving due thanks to God ; and 
that at every such refection, some 
chapter of the New Testament, or 
Old, by some of the said brethren, 
be read and recited to the other, 
keeping.silence and giving audience 
to the same. 

Also, that the abbot and presi- 
dent do daily prepare one table for 
himself and his guests thither resort- 
ing, and that not over-sumptuous, 
and full of delicate and strange dish. 
es, but honestly furnished with-com- 
mon meats: at which table the said 
abbot, or seme senior in his stead, 
shall sit to receive and gently enter- 
tain the strangers, the guests. 

Also, that none of the brethren 
send any part of his meat, or the 
leavings thereof, to any person; 
but that there be assigned an almo- 
ner, which shall gather the Jeavings, 
both of the covyent and strangers 
tables, after that the servants of the 
house have had their convenient re- 
fections, and distribute the same to 
poor people ; among whom special 
consideration be had of such, before 
other, as be kinsfolk to any of the 
said brethren, if they have like pow- 
er and debility as other be; and 
also of those which endeavour them- 
selves, with all their will and labous, 
to get their living with their hands, 
yet cannot fully help themselves, 
for their chargeable houshold and 
multitude of children: yet let not 
them be so cherished, that they shal! 

leave 
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leave Iabour and fall to idleness; 
,with consideration also specially. to 
be had of them, which by weakness 
of their limbs and body be so impo- 
tent that they cannot labour; and 
by no means let such alms be given 
to valiant, mighty, and idle beggars 
and vagabonds, as commonly use to 
resort about such places ; which ra- 
ther, as drove-beasts and mychers, 
should be driven away and com- 
pelled to labour, than in their idle- 
ness and lewdness, against the form 
of the king’s grace’s statute in this 
behalf made, cherished, and main-~ 


Sir Philip Sydney’s Funeral, (Extracted from the Book of Funerals of Ni« 
cholas Dethick, Windsor Herald, son of Sir Gilbert Dethick, Garter King” 
at Arms.) From an original MS. in the Possession of the Marquis © 


Buckingham. 


The order of the funerall of Sir Phillipp Sydney, knight, L. governor | 
of Flushing, whose funeral was solemnised in Powles, the 16 of February, 
1586, and the proceading from sir Wm. Pellam’s house thorough London. - 


The 2 conductors 


Gents. of Greyes Inne, 2 by 2. 
Poore men, 2 by 2. 


Tow sargents for the horsemen, 


Covered with black 
beyes. 

In a cloth mandilion or 
cassock. 


The lieutenant of the horsemen, } Mr. Thebauld. 


The corporalle for the horsemen, 


Trompets, 4, allowed black cloth cassocks. 
William Bulstrod, in a black velvet cassock, 
long sleeves. 


The gydon, 


Thelieutenant forthe horsemen, 
Tow yomen, conductors, 


The standart, borne by } Mr. Richard Grome. 
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The drummes and fyfes, } 4 
The ensigne harer, } Henry Whitton. 


tained, to the great hindrance and : 
damage of the common weal. a 
Also, that all other almses or dise 
tributions due, or accustomed to be — 
made, by reason of the foundation, 
statutes, or customs of this place, be 
made and given, as largely and as 
liberally as ever they were at any 
time heretofore. 
Also, .that the abbot, prior, or 
president, shall find wood and fuel 
sufficient to make fire in the refec- 
tory, from All-hallow-even to Goud- 
Friday. 


H 


John Davis. 
John Duff. 


John Thomas. 
Henry Powell. 


Alexander Williams. 


Mr. Crispe. 


Robert Snowe. 
Tho. Jenkinson. 


Servants fj 
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Servants to the deffunct 
in black robes. 


£5 -e, 6S ee = 


The Surgion, ) Wm. Kelly. 
The Phisicion, { Mr. Doctor James. 
The steward, Mr. Griffin Madock. 
The essquieres in gownes, 2 by 2, 
The knights in gownes, 2 by 2. 
Towe chaplins, } hei Shee 
A page, riding on the horse for the feld, baring the 
broken staff in a black velvet cassock. 
The bard horse, Daniel Bacheler, baring the ax or septer, in a black 
velvet cassock. 
Tow yomen usshers fen viet 
y > § Robt. Johnes, 


The Deane of Powles. 


Henry Davers, 


Windsor and Chester kept “the The great banner, capitaine Whytt. 
ehurche, and placed all as they came Officers of armes. 
in, divers of the Qn*. Mags: garde Portcullis the spoures. 
and of my L. of Lester’s men with Blue mantel] bare the gauntlete. 
their halberds to kepe the dores, Rouge dragon bare the helme and 


and at the corpse coming to the creast. 

west end, was gaye this watch Richemond bare the sword and the 

_word, ‘‘ Open, the soure fruit is targe. 

+ ome.” Sommerset bare, the coat of armes of 
dammaske. 


A gent. ussher, Mr. Linley, 
~Then Clarencieux. 


Assistant, Assistant, 
! Mr. Tho. Dudley. Mr. Foulks Grevell. 
Mr. Henry Sydney. Mr, Pagenham. 


The corpse, raised on 2 beare, 
blackt, and 14 yomen with 
eache of them a black staff 
with a couch of yron on the 
end to rest. 


Assistant, Assistant, 
; Mr. Edward Wotton. Mr. Edward Dyer. 
Mr. Wm. Sydney. Mr. Walsingham. 


Sir Robt. Sydney, cheff mourner. 
Mr. Tho. West, Sir Wm. Fitzwilliams. 
Tn gowns and hoods, Mr. Jo. Harrington, + Sir Hen. Harrington. 
Mr. Hen. Goodwin. J Mr. Tho. Sydney, 
Tow gent. usshers, 


Vou. XLVII. 3N The 
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Long black rcebes. 
The L. North. 


Then the States of Holland, in long black robes, 
' Then the swordbearer. 
Then the L. mayor in blacke. 
Then the aldermen, 2 by 2. 
Then the company of the grosers, 2 by 2. 
Then 300 shott. 
Then the pykemen and halberdyers. 


The said Sir Phillipp was slaine 
with a musket shot in his thigh, and 
decesed at Arnim, beyond seas, the 

of October, 1586, and 

“was hurt the of Septem- 
ber in the said yeare ; whose corpse 
was, the 4 of November, brought up 
the river of Themmes in his barke, 
all blacke sayles, masts, yardes, &c. 
with black auncient stremers of 
black silk, and the said ship was 
hanged all with blacke bayes, and 
scochions thereon on past bord, 
(with his and his wyfes in pale, helme 
and crest) ; in the cabin where he 
lay was the corpse covered with a 
pall of blacke velvet, escochions 
thereon, his helmet, armess sworde, 
and gauntlette on the corpse. So 
the said Fryday at night, being the 
4 of November, was brought to the 
Myneries tosir Wm. Pellam’s, with. 
out Algat, and there continued till 
the day of the funerall; the said 
place wherethe corpse remayned, was 
hanged downe to the ground, and all 
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The erle of Lecester. 
The erle of Essex. 


the erle of Honntington. 
the L. Willoughby, of Erby. 
Mr. Wm. Knowles. ; 


the stairs downe to the porche with — 
black bayes, (escochions thereon,) © 
the body wascered, lided,and coffined. | 
The said deffunet married ; i 
daughter to sir Francis Walsing- 7} 
ham, and had issue. , P| 

Atter the funerall was done, the 
lords, &c. went to the earle of Les- — 
ter’s house to dinner, and the he- — 
raulds had ther messe of meat in Mr. | 
Tho. Dudley’s chamb. 

The body was not put into the 


ground ’till Fryday the 14th of Fe. |} 


bruary, at night, by Mr. Clarenci- 
eux, the chaplin of the commons. 
This Valliant Knight lieth buried in | 
Powl’s church, at the stand behind — 
the common tabell, in the walle, by — 
2 pillers, 

The day the hearse was taken | 
downe, which was with a topp, &c. 
of 6 principalls, the velvet, &c. 

(& For this funerall, Mr. Cla- — 
rencieux agreed for a hundred and © 
seventy peunds. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. ~ 


‘ 


Two Emssys on the State of the 
Argument, for the Existence of a 
Derry, by the late Dr. Paley. 


Rely, wo" 
4 crossing a heath suppose I 


pitched my foot against a stone, 
and were asked how the stone came 


to be there, 1 might possibly an- 


*’ answer, 


swer, that, for any thing I knew to 
the contrary, it had lain there for 
ever ; nor wouldit perhaps be very 
easy to shew the absurdity of this 
But suppose I had found 
a watch upon the ground, and it 
should be enquired how the watch 


‘happened to be in that place, I 


should hardly think of the answer 


' which I had before given, that, for 


any thing I knew, the watch might 
have always been there. Yet why 
should not this answer serve for 
the watch, as well as for the stone? 
Why is it not as admissible in the 
second case, as in the first? For 
this reason, and for no other, viz. 
that when we come to inspect the 
watch, we perceive (what we could 
not discover in the stone) that its 
several parts are framed and put 
together for a purpose, e. g, that 
they are so formed and adjusted as 


_ to produce motion, and that motion 
‘Ao reguiated as to point oul the 


hour of the day; that, ifthe several 
parts had been differently shaped 
from what they are, of a different 
size from what they are, or placed 
after any other manner, or in any 
other order, than that in which they 
are placed, either no motion atallk 
would haye been carried on in the 
machine, or none which would have 
answered the use that is now served 
by it. To reckon upa few of the 
plainest of these parts, and of thefy 
offices, alk tending to one result. 
We see a cylindrical box, containing 
a coiled elastic spring, which, by its 
endeayour to .relax itself, turns 
round the,box. We next observe a 
flexible chain, (artificially wrought 
for the sake of flexure,) communi- 
cating the action of the spring from 
the box to the fusee. We then find 
a series of wheels, the teeth of which 
catchin, and apply to each other, 
conducting the motion from the 
fusee to the balance, and from the 
balanceto the pointer; and atthe 
same time, by the size and shape of 
those wheels, so regulating that ma. 
tion, as to terminate in causing ar 
index, by an equable and measured 
progression, to pass over a given 
space in a given time, We take 
notice that the wheels are made df 
brass, in order to keep them from 
rust; the springs of steel, no other 

3N2 metal 
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metal being soelastie ; that over the 
face of the watch there is placed a 
glass, a material employed in no 
other part of the work, but in the 
room of which, if there had been 
any other than a transparent sub- 
stance, the hour could not be seen 
without opening the case. This 
mechanism being observed, (it re- 
quires indeed an examination of the 
instrument, aud perhaps some pre- 
vious knowledge of the subject, to 
perceive and understand it; but 
being once, as we have said, ob- 
served and understood,) the in- 
ference we think is inevitable ; thai 
the watch must have had a maker; 
that there must have existed, at 
some time and at some place or 
other, an artificer or artificers, who 
formed it for the purpose which we 
find it actually to answer ; who com- 
prehended its construction, and 
designed its use. 

1. Nor would it, I apprehend, 
weaken the conclusion, that we had 
never seen a watch made; that we 
had never known an artist capable 
of making one; that we were alto- 
gether incapable of executing such a 
piece of workmanship ourselves, or 
of understanding in what manner it 
was performed : all this being no 
more tham what is true of some 
exquisite remains of ancient art, of 
seme lost arts, and, to the generality 
of mankind, of the more curious 
productions of modern manufac- 
ture. Does one man ina million 
Know how oval frames are turned ? 
Ignorance of this kind exalts our 
opinion of the unseen and unknown 
artist’s skill, if he be unseen and 
unknown, but raises no doubtin 
our minds of the existence and 
agency of such an artist, at some 
former time, and in some place or 
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other. Norcan I perceive that it 
varies at all the inference, whether 
the question arise concerning & 
human agent, or concerning an 
agent of a different species, or an 
agent possessing, in some respects, a 
different nature. ' p 

2. Neither, secondly, would it 
invalidate our conclusion, that the 
watch sometimes went wrong, or 
that it seldom went exactly right. 
The purpose of the machinery, the 
design, and the designer, might be 
evident, and in the case supposed 
would be evident, in whatever way 


we accounted for the irregularity of — 


the movement, or whether we could 
account for it or not. It is not 
necessary that a machine be perfect, 
in order to shew with what design 
it was made: still less néeessary, 
where the only question is, whether 
it were made with any design at all, 


3. Nor, thirdly, would it bring 


any uncertainty into the argument, 
if there were a few parts of the 
watch, concerning which we could 
not discover, or had not yet dis- 
covered, in whatmanner they con- 
duced to the general effect ; or even 
some parts, concerning which we 
could not ascertain, whether they 


conduced to that effect in any man. — 


ner whatever. For, as to the first 
branch of the case, if, by the loss, 
or disorder, or decay of the parts 
in question, the movement of the 
watch were found in fact to be 


stopped, or disturbed, or retard. 


ed, no doubt would remain in our 
minds as to the utility or intention 
of these parts, although we should 
be unable to investigate the manner 
according to which, or the connec- 
tion by which, the ultimate effect 
depended upon their action or assis- 
tance: and the more complex is the 

machine, 
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machine, the more likely is this ob- 
security to arise. Then, as to the 
second thing supposed, namely, 
. that there were parts which might 
be spared without prejudice to the 
movement of the watch, and that we 
had proved, by this experiment, 
these superfluous parts, evenif we 
were completely assured that they 
were such, would not vacate the 
reasoning, which we had instituted 
concerning other parts. The indi- 
cation of contrivance remained, with 
respect to them, nearly as it was 
before. 

4. Nor, fourthly, would any 
man in his senses think the existence 
of the watch, with its various machi- 
nery, accounted for, by being told 
that it was one out of possible com- 
binations of material forms ; that 
whatever he had found in the place 

where he found the watch, must 

have contained some internal con- 
figuration or other; aud that this 
configuratioa might be the struc- 
ture now exhibited, viz. of the 
works of a watch, as well as a dif- 
ferent structure. 

5. Nor, filthly, would it yield his 
enquiry more satisfaction to be an- 
swered, that there existed in things a 
principle of order, which had dis- 
posed the parts of the watch into 
their present form and situation, 
He never knew a watch made by the 
principle of order, nor can he form 
to himself an idea of what is meant 
by a principle of order, distinct 
from the intelligence of the watch- 

_ maker. 

6. Sixthly, he would be surprised 
to hear that the mechanism of the 
watch was no proof of contrivance, 
only a motive to indyce the mind to 
éhink so. 
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7. And not less surprised to be 
informed, that the watch in his 
hand was nothing more than the 
result of the laws of metallicnature. 
It isa perversion of language to 
assign any Jaw as the efficient ope- 
rative cause of any thing. A law 
presupposes an agent ; for it is only 
the mode, according to which an 
agent proceeds, it implies a power 5 
for it js the order, according to 
which that power acts. Without 
this agent, without this power, 
which are both distinct from itself, 
the law does nothing; is nothing. 
The expression, ‘¢ the law of metallic 

nature,” may sound strange and 
harsh to a philosophic ear, but it 
seems quite as justifiable as some 
others which are more familiar to 
him, such as, ‘* the law of vegetable 
“* nature,”---“¢the law of animal 
‘¢ nature,” or indeed, as, ‘¢ the law 
‘‘of nature,” in general, when 
assigned as the cause of phenomena, 
in exclusion of agency and power 3 
or when it is subeti(uted into the 
place of these. 

8. Neither, lastly, would our ob- 
server be driven out of his conclu. 
sion, or from his confidence in its 
truth, by being told, that he knew 


nothing at all about ‘the matier. He 


Wnows enough for his argument. 
He knows the utility of the end: he 
knows the subserviency and adapta- 
tion of the means to the end. These 
points being known, his ignorance 
of other points, his doubts concern- 
ing other points, affect not the cer- 
tainty of his reasoning. The con- 
sciousness of knowing little, need 
not begeta distrust of that which 
he does know. 
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Suppose, in the next place, that 
the person who found the watch 
should, atter some time, discover 
that, in addition to all the properties 
which he had hitherto dbserved in 
it, 1 possessed the unexpected pro. 
perty of producing, in the course of 
its movement, another, watch like 
‘itself; (the thing is conceivable ;) 
that it contained within it a me- 
chanism, a system of parts, a mould 
for instance, or a complex adjust- 
ment of laths, files, and other tools, 
evidently and separately calculated 
for this purpose; let us enquire, 
what effect ought such a discovery 
to have upon his former conclu- 
sion ? 

1. The first effect would be to 
increase his admiration of the con- 
trivance, and his conviction of the 
consummate skill of the contriver. 
Whether he regarded the object of 
the contrivance, the distinct appa- 
ratus, the intricate, yet in many 
parts intelligible, mechanism by 
which it was carried on, he would 
perceive, in this new observation, 
nothing but an additional reason for 


doing what he had already done; 


for referring the construction of the 
watch to design, and to supreme art. 
If that construction without this 
property, or,which is the same thing, 
before this property had been no- 
ticed, proved intention and art to 
have been employed about it ; still 
more strong would the proof ap- 
pear, when he came to the know- 
ledge of this further property, the 
crown and perfection of all the rest. 

2. He would reflect, that though 
the watch before him were (in some 
sense) the maker of the watch 
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which was fabricated in the course 
of its movement, yetit wasin a very 
different sense from that in whicha 
carpenter, for instance, is the maker 
of achair; the author of its con- 
trivance, the cause of the relation of 
its parts to their use. With respect 
to these, the first watch was no 
cause at all to the second: in no 
such sense as this, was it the author 
of the constitution and order, either 
of the parts. which the new watch 
contained, or of the parts by the 
aid and instrumentality, of which it 
was produced. We might possibly 
say, but with great latitude of ex- 
pression, that a stream of water 
ground corn: but no latitude of 
expression would allow us to say, 
no stretch of conjecture could lead 
us to think, that the stream of water 
built the mill, though it were too 
ancient for us to know who the 
builder was. What the stream of 
water does in the affair is neither 
more nor less than this: by theap- 
plication of an unintelligentimpulse, 
to a mechanism previously arranged, 
arranged independantly of it, and 
arranged by intelligence, an effect | 
is produced, viz. the corn is ground, 
But the 


arrangement. The force of the 


‘stream cannot be said to be the 


cause or author of ‘the effect, still — 
less’ of the arrangement. Uader- — 
standing and plan, in the formation — 
of the mill, were not the less neces= — 
sary for any share which the water — 
has in grinding the corn: yetis this — 
share the same as that which the — 
watch would have contributed to- 
the production of the new watch, — 
upon the supposition assumed in — 
the last section. Therefore, 

3. Though it be now no longer 
probable, that the individual watch — 
which our observer had found was 

; made 


efiect results from the | 
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made immediately by the hand of 
an artificer, yet doth not this alte- 
ration in any wise affect the in- 


, ference, that an artificer had been 


originally employed and concerned 
in the production. The argument 
from design remains as it was. 
Marks of design and contrivance 
are no mere accounted for now 
than they were before. In the 
same thing, we may ask for the 
cause of different properties. We 
may ask for the cause of the colour 
of a body, of its hardness, of its 
heat ;---and these causes may be all 
different. We are now asking for 
the cause of that subserviency to 
an use, that relation to an end, 
which we have remarked in the 
watch before us. No answer is 
given to this question, by telling us 
that a preceding watch produced it. 
There cannot be a design without a 
designer ;  eontrivance without a 
contriver ; order without choice ; 
arrangement, without any thing ca- 
pable of arranging; subserviency 
and relation to a purpose; means 
Suitable to an end, and executing 
their office in accomplishing that 
end, without the end ever having 
been contemplated, or the means 
accommodated to it. Arrangement, 
disposition of parts, subserviency 
of means to an end, relation of in- 


_ Struments to an use, imply the pre- 


— .. So aew* 


senceof intelligence and mind. No 
one, therefore, can rationally be- 


lieve, that the inseusible, inanimate 
watch, from which the watch be- 


fore usissued, was the proper cause 
of the mechanism we so much ad- 
mire in it; could be truly said to have 


_ constructed the instrument, disposed 


its parts, assigned their office, de- 
termined their order, action, and 
mutual dependency ; combined their 
several motions iato one result, and 
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that also a result connected with 
the utilities of other beings. All 
these properties, therefore, are as 
much unaccounted for as they were 
before. 

4. Nor is any thing gained by 
running the difficulty further back, 
i. e. by supposing the watch before 
us to have been produced from ano- 
ther watch, that from a former, and 
so onindefinitely. Our going back 
ever so far brings us ne nearer to 
the least degree of satisfaction upon 
the subject. Contrivance is still un- 
accounted for. We still want a 
contriver. A designing mind is 
neither supplied by this supposition, 
nor dispensed with. If the dif- 
ficulty were diminished the further 
we went back indefinitely, we might 
exhaust it. And this is the only 
case to which this sort of reasoning 
applies. Where thereisa tendency, 
or, as’ we increase the number of 
terms, a continual approach to- 
wards a limit, (there) by supposing 
the number of terms to be what is 
called infinite, we may conceive the 
limit to be attained: but where 
there is no such tendency or ap- 
proach, nothing is effected by 
lengthening the series. Thereis no 
difference as to the pointin question, 
(whatever there may be as to mang 
points,) between one series and ano- 
ther; between a series which is 
finite, and a series which is infinite, 
A chain composed of an infinite 
number of links, can no more sup. 
port itself than a chain composed of 
a finite number of links, And of thig 
we are assured, (though we never can 
have tried the experiment, ) because 
by increasing the number of links, 
from ten for instance to a hundred, 
from a hundred to a thousand, &c. 
we make not the smallest approach, 

3N4 we 
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we observe not the smallest ten- 
dency towards self support. There 
is no difference in this respect, (yet 
there may be a great difference in 
several respects,) between a chain 
of a greater or Jess length, between 
one chain and another, between one 
that is finite, and one that is inde- 
finite. This very much resembles 
the case before us. The machine, 
which we are inspecting demon- 
strates, by its construction, contri- 
vance th design. Contrivance 
must have had a contriver, design a 
designer ; whether the machine im- 
mediately proceeded from another 
machine or not. That circumstance 
alters not the case. That other 
machine may, in Jikemanuer, have 
proceeded from a former machine: 
nor does that alter the case: con- 
trivance must have had a contriver. 
That former one from one preceding 
‘it: no alteration still: a contriver 
is still necessary. No tendency is 
perceived, no approach towards a 
diminution of this necessity. Ji is 
the same withany and every succes- 
sion of these machines ; a succession 
of ten, of a hundred, of a thousand ; 
with one series as with another; a 
series which is finite, as with a series 
whichis infinite. In whatever other 
’ respeets they may difier, in this they 
donot. In all, equally, contrivance 
- and design are unaccounted for. 
The question is not simply, 
How came the first watch into exis- 
tence? which question, it may be 
pretended, is done away, by sup- 
posing the series of watches, thus 
produced from one another, to have 
been infinite, and consequently to 
have had no such first, for which it 
Was necessary to provide a cause. 
This, perhaps, would have beea 
nearly the state of the question, if 
nothing had been before us but an 
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unorganized, unmechanized subs 
stance, without mark or indication 
of contrivance. It might be diffi- 
cult to shew that such substance 
could not have existed from eternity, 
either in succession (if it were pose 
sible, which I think it is not, for 
unorganized bodies to spring from 
one another,) or by individual per- 
petuity. But that is not the ques- 
tion now. To suppose it to be so, 
is to suppose that it made no, dif- 
ference whether we had found a 
watch or a stone, As it is, the 
metaphysics of that question have 
no place ; for in the watch which 
we are examining are seen contri- 
vance, design; an end, a purpose; 
means for the end, adaptation to the 
purpose. And the question which 
irrisistibly presses upon our thoughts 
is, whence this contrivance and de- 
sign? ‘The thing required is the in- 
tending mind, the adapting hand, 
the intelligence by which that hand 
was directed. This question, this 
demand, is not shaken off by in- 
creasing a number or succession of 
substances, destitute of these pro- 
perties ; nor the more, by increasing 
that number to infinity. If it be 
said, that, upon the supposition of 
one watch being produced from 
another, in the course of that other’s 


‘movements, and by that means of 


the mechanism within it, we have a 
cause for the watch in my hand, 
viz. the watch from which it pro- 
ceeded, I deny that, for the design, 
the contrivance, the suitableness of 
meansto anend, the adaptation of 
instruments to an use, (all which we 
discover in the watch,) we have any 
cause whatever. It is in vain, there- 
fore, to assign a series of such causes, 
or to alledge, that a series may be 
carried back to infinity ; for I do 
not admit that we have yet any 

cause 


culated for that purpose. 
effect would this discovery have, or ° 
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eause at all for the phenomena, still 
less any series of causes, either finite 
or infinite. Here is contrivance, 
butno contriver: proofs of design, 
but no designer. 

5. Our observer would further 
also reflect, that the maker of the 
watch before him was, in truth and 


‘reality, the maker of every watch 


roduced from it, there being no 
difference (except that the latter 
manifests a more exquisite skill) 
between the making of another 
watch with his own hands, by the 
mediation of files, laths, chisels, &c. 
and the disposing, fixing, and in- 
serting, of these instruments, or of 
others equivalent to them, in the 
body of the watch already made, in 
such a manner as to form a new 


watch in the course of the move- 


ments which he had given to the 
old one. Itis only working by one 
set of tools instead of another. 

The conclusion which the first 
examination of the watch, of its 
works, construction, and movement 
suggested, was that-it must have 
had, for the cause and author of that 
construction, an artificer, who un- 
derstood its mechanism, and de- 
signed its use. ‘This conclusion is 
invincible. A second cxamination 
presents us with a new discoyery. 
The watch is found, in the course of 
its movement, to produce another 
watch, similar to itself: and not 
only so, but we perceive in ita sys- 
tem of organization, separately cal- 
What 


ought it to have, upon our former 
inference? What, as hath already 
Deen said, but to increase, beyond 
Rieasure, our admiration of the 
skill which had been employed in 
the formation of such a machine? 


__ Or shall it, instead of this, all at 


”, 
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once turnus round to an opposite 
conclusion, viz. that no art or skill 
whatever has been concerned in the 
business, although all other evi- 
dences of art and skill remain as 
they were, and this last and supreme 
piece of art be now added to the 
rest? Can this be maintained with- 
out absurdity? Yet this is atheism. 


View of Manners and Society in Hol- 
land, in three Papers, translated 
from the Dutch Spectator, a cele- 
‘brated Periodical Work, and en- 
titled, ‘* Natural Courtship.” 


In my earliest youth I experienced 
in myself,as well as in my compani- 
ons, during that blossom of life, that 
those who had their share of wit 
were so wonderfully vain of it, as 
to suppose it to be the pivot ou 
which all society turns, and that no- 
thing can be well executed without 
it. 

Full of these thoughts, I often 
considered how peasants, labourers, 
handicraft-men, in short, stupid and 
ignorant fellows, when they were 
in love, could manage so as to ac- 
quaint the object of their love with 
their inclinations; and to make such 
communication agreeable. <A de- 
claration of love, of which I had 
read many adorned and pleasant 
specimens in novels and tales of gal- 
lantry, appeared to me as a master- 
piece of human understanding, and 
I imagined that a lover, who in this 
respect acquitted himself uncouthly 
and clownishly, would immediately 
be dismissed and forbidden ever to 
return to the charge. 

i obtained some knowledge of 
artless courtship whilst on a visit to 
a nobleman, at his country house: 
during my stay, a fair was held at 

the 
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the village, which was resorted to by 
a great nomber of young country- 
men and women, who were after. 
wards entertained at the scat. I 
listened to several loving couples, 
and although (gaining “somewhat 
more experience) I clearly saw that, 
amongst those unmannerly clowns, 
love was no less tender and vehe- 
mentthan amongst the best educated ; 
still their manner of expressing it 
appeared to me ungentle and even 
Joathsome, and I was willing to be- 
Jieve that if it made any impression 
on the minds of the women, it should 
be wholly ascribed to their being 
equally void of sense and delicacy. 
My seeing these matters in this 
light, was because I did not compare 
their courtship to nature, but to the 
aforesaid politeness of fashionable 
gallants. However | soon correct- 
ed my mistake, and learnt that love, 
which so often makes the most 
shrewd dall, as often renders the 
most innocent subtle; and causes 
talents to appear which had till then 
fain dormant, and unknown even to 
themselves. As soon as that all- 
conquering passion has taken pos- 
session of the heart, it immediately 
hanishes from thence all rusticity, 
at least towards the beloved object. 
Neyer is it more eloquent, nor bet- 
ter able to represent itself in the 
most forcible and lively manner, 
than when left entirely to itself, un- 
controled by the understanding. It 
then, by the expressions which its 
energy creates, appears in its uative 
truth and sincerity, and can hardly 
fail to make itself understood and 
felt. , The heart is interested, and 
infallibly causes the beloved object 
to attend to it. Of this truth T not 
long since found an agreeable speci- 
mien, which I shall endeavour to 
paint in its true colours, 


1803, 


Sitting one evening in a parlour — 
next the street, at a window, in or~ — 
der to enjoy a beautiful moonlight — 
night, 1 saw, from behind the blind, 
without being seen myself, my next- 
door neighbour’s daughter, asweet, 
modest, and orderly young girl, 
eizhteen or nineteen years of age, 
stand on the steps before her door, 
with a stove under her apron, [a 
stove is a small wooden box (a hollow — 
cube of ten inches) with holes in the 
top, _ containing an earthen pan 
with hghted turf, which the women in 
Holland place under their Ject inwin- 
ter,] probably waiting for her mo- 
ther, a worthy decent widow, who, 
assisted by this her only child, cre- 
ditably gained her living by ncedle- 
work, While she was standing 
there, a carpenter’s apprentice, a 
well-made young Jad, apparently 
not much older than the girl, but 
somewhat clumsy, approached her, 
with his hat in his hand, and with 
every sympton of bashfulness. She 
immediately retreated towards the 
door, a little surprised, when the 
young man: accosted her thus:— 
On! neighbour, I beg you will not 
be afraid of me; I would not hurt 
a child, much less you; I only re- 
quest, my dear girl, that you will 
permit me to light my pipe at your 
stove, These words, spoken witha 
trembling voice, and which rather 
appeared to proceed from one who 
was himself afraid, than who wished 
to make others so, made Agnes easy. 
© yes, friend, answered she, ‘tis 
much at your service, but what ails 
you, you appear to be disordered. 
(She then handed him the stove.) 
That I am, my dear child, replied 
he. and if you will allow me a few 
minutes, I will tell you the reason, 
In the mean time he was busy in at- 
tempting to light his pipe as slowly 

as 


as possible, and every puff ended 
with asigh. At last being a little 
-recovered, Do not you know me 
then, neighbour ? said the poor lad. 
Well, I own I have some slight 
knowledge of your person, says she, 
as I have seen you pass this way 
more than once. No wonder, 
surely, replied the young man, 1 
have passed by this door above a 
hundred times, but I never dared 
_ to speak to you: ‘twas as if Thad 
“anague-fit, when I only attempted 
to move a foot towards you. But 
now I have taken courage. Listen, 
I must break the ice, without which 
I cannot rest night or day, for your 
sake, and I hope, my dear girl, you 
will take it in good part, anit ot 
be angry with me, because I love 
you, which cannot possibly do you 
any harm..... 
_, Ah! do but hear this mad boy, 
interrupted Agnes, how nicely he 
_wheedles; one might think him in 
- earnest. ‘Come, come, my lad, that 
' pipe-lighting lasts too long, you 
_ have not met with the proper. person 
I assure you; had 1 known you 
came here to make a fool of me, 
_ you should not have had the use of 
my fire ; come quickly friend, re- 
‘turn the stove, and march off to 
other girls who may believe such 
stories.--I_ make a fool of you! I 
ake afool of you! see, when Il 
hear such words from you, ’tis as if 
knife was piercing my heart. Oh! 
y angel, my dear soul, do not be- 
lieve that of me; there is nota bit of 
alsehood in my whole heart from 
op to bottom: every one who 
nows me will bear witness to that, 
y dearest girl. Come, come, said 
the, don’t dally, give me my stove 
directly ; I must go in doors, and 
moreover I am not called dearest 
ior angel, and Ido not permit you 
MY 2 
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to call me by those names any more, 
Agnes was | christened, and so must 
you call me, if you have any thing 
to say to me.’ Well, now theny my 
dear Agnes, resumed the lad, ap- 
parently hurt by the spitefulness of 
the girl, [did not know I thereby 
offended you: those words issued 
from my mouth of their own ac- 
cord, I never sought for them, they 
were at my tongue’s end. I am 
quite inexperienced in the world, 
and you are, as trueas I live, the 
first young woman I ever spoke to. 
I shall take better care in future, 
my dear Agnes; here is your stove, 
but I beg you will grant me leave to 
saya few more words : what would 
you gain by my becoming sick 
through sorrow ? you need not be- 
lieve what [ tell you of myself, but 
only hear me. My parents live just 
by, in the next street, and are 
esteemed as worthy, honest people, 
Iam their only son, and have one 
sister, They are in easy circum- 
stances, and Tamof a good pros 
fession, which I diligently follow : 
moreover I have an old aunt, who 
lives warmly on her income; she 
loves me as if I were her own child, 
and my sister and [are her heirs : 
so that in time I may be master- 
carpenter, and make you a happy 
wife, my dearest Agnes. Nobody 
ever sees me in taverns or alehouses. ° 
I go to church every Sunday, and at 
Easter [ hope to make my confes- 
sion. You will, on enquiry, find all 
this to be exactly as I have stated, 
and if Lhave told you the smallest 
fib, 1 am content never more to see 
your pretty face, and that is all L 
can say. 

The young woman had listened 
with too much attention to all this, 
to have heard it with indifference. 

, Neighbour, says she, in a more 
friendby 
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friendly tone, all that you have now 
told me may be true ; I have not 
such a bad opinion of you, even to 
doubt it. But there is no reason 
for me to enquire about the matter ; 
I have nothing to do with it; it is 
none of my business. You have 
parents and arich aunt; so much 
the better for you; I wish youa 
good night, Imust retire. I expect 


my mother every minute, and if she-- 


found me here so Jate in the evening 
talking with aman, she would make 
a fine uproar, and in which she 
would certainly not be to blame. 

Upon this the young man took 
Agnes by the hand with a friendly 
force, and entreated her, sobbing, 
(and [ really believe the poor fellow 
shed tears) not to send him away so 
comfortless. I beg of you, dearly 
as I love you, sweet Agnes, to re- 
main here a little longer; how can 
you have the heart to part with me 
in this manner, good natured as you 
are. .. Do but see now, said Agnes, 
laughing, this is too foolish to mind: 
how can you kuow whether I am 
good natured or not, when this is 
the first time you ever spoke to me, 
orhave you been enquiring about 
me, as you want me to do about 
you? 

Enquire about you, my dear 
Agnes! about you! J had rather 
lose my life. I want no information; 
T am certain that you are good na- 
tured, that you are virtuous, and 
that you are as deserving a young 
woman as any living. Do not ask 
me how I[ know it; I see it in your 
dear face, and I feel it in my heart: 
that cannot deceive me, and | would 
stake my life for its truth. But 
hearken, Agnes, I should he sorry 
your mother should scold you upon 
my account, and I also feel your 
little hands grow as cold as ice 5 
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only let me ask yon one question: 
Is there another lover who may 
have spoken to you first? if so, L 
would drop the affair, notwithstand- 
ing the hardship it would be to me, 
because | am too honest to endea-~ 
vour to be another man’s hinder- 
ance. 

As to this, says Agnes, I will give 
you a direct answer. No, I have 
never had any lover, neither do I 
want any, be he whom he will; I 
can easily wait eight or ten years 
for that, and | love my mother too 
much to leave her so soon, There- 
fore, neighbour, do nat give your- 
self any fruitless trouble about me. 
In the situation you have represent- 
ed yourself, you will soon find a 
handsomer girl than 1 am, and per- 
haps a pretty penny into the bar- 
gain, which you will not get with 
me, for my mother and I have 
enough todo, with economy, to 
get through the world creditably. 

So much the better, my dear 
Agnes, said the young man; so much 
the more pleasure I shall have, if I 
may be so happy as to enable you to 
live more comfortably. Oh! if I 
might obtain from you, my dear 
Agnes, leave to visit you now and 
then: if you would only grant me 
this favour, I would not wish to 
change with the richest Burgermas- 
ter’s son in the whole city.—At any 
rate, said Agnes, you cannot ask 
that of me, but of my mother. But 
you need not trouble yourself about 
that, because she would not listen 
to it, and if she did, I should not 
allow it. Once is as good asa thou- 
sand times, and I tell you I will 
have nothing to do with lovers.— 
But, my dear Agnes, may not I 
now and then pass by your door? 

Well, silly boy, says she, laughs 
ing, can I hinder that? is not the 

street 
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streetsas free for you as for ano- 


ther ?—Yes, but you know, cun- 


ning Agnes, what 1 want, which is 
to see you atthe door. That might 


_ possibly happen, said she, but ifit 
' did, you are not to speak to me, or 


_ I should take it very ill. 


No, you won’t, my dearest Agnes. 
—You shall findit so, only venture. 
This she said with a kind of peevish- 
ness which appeared to me affected; 
and with this, after the good-tem- 
pered youth had in vain begged for 
a kiss, which however he did not 
dare to press much for, from the 


_ respect peculiar to honest and heart- 


felt tenderness, the courtship of the 


_ evening ended. But what I thought 


a good omen in favour of the young 


_ man, was, that Agnes, having shut 


po ae 


the door after her, opened it again 
as softly as possible in order to have 
a peep at him, and afterwards as 
softly shut it. 


Da veniam fasso, vir patienter amo, 
Ovip. 


Ah! sweetest maid, my flame approve, 


_ And pardon an impatient love. 


. 


After this first attack of our ap- 
prentice on the heart of the good 
Agnes, I thought he would not fail 


_ to take his chance of renewing it on 


the following Sunday. In this I 
did not mistake, and in the after- 


_ moon, as soon as service was ended, 


I beheld him slowly approaching, 


_ neatly dressed and his hair powdered, 


which greatly mended his appear- 
ance. ut the poor lad’s trouble 
was fruitless. Agnes’s door and 
windows still remained shut, which, 


_ when he strolled past the house for 


the third time, made him dejectedly 
east his eyes up to heaven, as if in 
reproach for Agnes’s cruelty and 
waatof feeling, 1 am sure if the 
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lass had seen him in that condition, 
she would have pitied him. How. 
ever it was not her fault, as she was 
just gone out with her mother, a 
prayer-book under her arm, proba- 
bly to attend evening-service. My 
compassion was excited for the poor 
hopeless youngster, who, as all real 
and tender lovérs always fear the 
worst, certainly fancied that Agnes 
disliked, and would never have a fa- 
yourable opinion of him. 

During the restof the week I was 
either from home, or engaged, so 
that [learnt no more of the matter 
till the Sunday following ; when, on 
returning from church, I saw the 
young man walk before me towards 
our street; but was surprised to find 
he accompanied a young woman, 
with whom he was earnestly dis- 
coursing. She appeared to be about 
the age of Agnes, and as pretty, but 
although not more fashionably, she 
was more expensively drest, and — 
wore various golden trinkets. I 
doubted not but his view was to out- 
brave Agnes, and to revenge himself 
for her crossness, by showing her 
that he needed not be so much con- 
cerned for her, and although she . 
slighted him, he could be well re- 
ceived by other girls, her equals at 
least. 1 followed them gently, and 
to my great astonishment saw this 
young couple knock at Agnes’s 
door: this astonishment however 
subsided, when I heard him call the 
young woman sister. I then im- 
mediately understood the matter, 
and perceived that James must have 
acquainted his sister with his distress, 
and that love had inspired him with 
sense enough to discover, that there 
could be no means more certain of 
obtaining access to his sweetheart, 
than by making the two girls ac- 
quainted witheach other, Whether 

this 
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this visit was under pretenge of be- 
speaking some linen, or that the 
coast was already clear, 1 know 
not; but I perceived that the door 
was opened by the mother herself,’ 
and brother and sister entered, the 
jatter a little startled, the former as 
pale-as death, and doubtless with a 
palpitating heart. After they had 
staid about an’‘hour, I could hear 
that they rose to depart, and I went 
immediately tomy window. When 
the door opened Eheard the mother 
say: well then, Agnes, ’tis charm- 
ing weather, Ihave no objection, 
child; but do not stay out long. 
No, mother, was the answer, as 
Kitty desires me, we shall only take 
a turn, and be back in half an 
hour. On this they marched off, 
and really returned within the time. 

Agnes was going to knock, but 
was prevented hy her‘’gallant, who, 
in the most moving tone, begged to 
take leave with a single kiss. Not- 
withstanding he appeared to have 
greatly forwarded his suit, 1 doubt 
whether he would havé succeeded, 
if sister Kitty had not interfered, 
Well,emy dear Agnes, said the 
friendly girl, that is no such great 
matter ; any young lass will readily 
grant so slight a favour, even toa 
stranger who had seen her safe 
home : besides, a kiss is nothing ; if 
you don’t like it, wipe it off. Upon 
this Agnes submitted, and I counted 
distinct)y, by the smacking, that it 
cost her three*kisses, the first, as I 
firmly believe, she had ever granted 
to a man, and which f do not think 
the enraptured James would have 
missed for three thousand florins, 
Since that day Kitty visits her new 
friendat least three times a week 3 
her brother never fails coming to 
fetch her home, and when the wea- 
ther permits, takes a walk with his 


sweetheart: pleading the cause of his 
honest love, even in presefice of his 
sister. Not only my maid-servants, 
but also all the women in the neigh- 
bourhood, have discovered the whole 
affair, and knowing James to bea 
sober young man, and in circum. _ 
stances that the girls would be glad 
of him for themselves, as well as the 
mothers for their daughters, speak 
spitefully of the imprudence of my 
neighbour, who suffers such an in. 
tercourse. One of my maids even 
told me that some of them, under 
pretence of friendship, had been try- 
ing to persuade Agnes’s mother‘that 
James could not mean honourably, 
and that, if he did, his father, who is 
proprietor of several houses, and 
master of a lucrative profession, 
would never permit his only son to 
marry a girl without any fortune : 
but our dame, who does not want 
sense, coolly thanked them for their 
advice, begging that they would 
not trouble themselves about her 
affairs, which she was very able to 
manage without their interference. 
It is hardly to be imagined how 
much our young man is altered, 
since his suitgoes on so swimmingly. 
He is as close as a rose-bud,. and 
though he was formerly a mere 
milk-sop, with his head hanging, his 
arms and legs used forno other pur- 
pose than to work, ‘and change his 
piace, he now marches as erect, and 
with as easy anair as most young 
men: his hair is neatly and fashion- 
ably cut, his hat cocked, and al- 
though he wears the same clothes, 
diay Miva to fit him very different- 


ly. His method of speaking is no 


‘longer the same, and his tongue is 


loosened and voluble. 

It is exactly the same withkAgnes: © 
all her features, however beautiful, 
were dull and’ womeaning, from her 


innocence @ 


innocence and insensibility ; at pre- 
sent they are animated and expres- 
sive, and her bright eyes begin to 
jearn their proper language, and at 
times shoot forth glances, unex- 
' pected, and heretofore unknown to 
them. Perhaps I may be asked how 
I became acquainted with. this total 
change in the manners of these 
_ young people, which | shall shortly 
answer. I soon learnt that James’s 
father wasaman with whom I was 
well acquainted, having served him 
inmy character of counsellor many 
times with success, which caused 
him frequently to solicit my advice 
and assistance in other affairs not re- 
lative to my profession. 
One day I received an unexpected 
_ visit from the good old man, pur- 
_ posely to know my opinion about 
his son’s courtship. You have so 
i _ frequently successfully assisted me, 
_ Mr. Counsellor, said he, that I trust 
you will not refuse hearing me now, 
_ about a matter of importance to me. 
_ You certainly know, as the whole 
' eee uesshaod talks of it, that my 
son courts your neighbour Agnes. 
| He i is crazy after her, which is no 
y ‘wonder ; we have been in the same 
; situation, and I must say, that he is 
so careful, so orderly, and pleases 
me and his mother so well, that we 
_ should be sorry to cross his inclina- 
j tions, which would certainly render 
him miserable, and —s lead him 
to the grave. 
You probably are oseedtintoed with 
your neighbours, and may be able 
to inform me what they are.—I 
now thought the good man wished 
to know if the girl had any money, 
so that I answered him that I did 
_ not think they possessed much ; that, 
_as far as I could see, the young wo~ 
tan had plenty of clothes, but that [ 
did not suppose that the mother 
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could give her daughter any mar- 
riage-portion. 1 do not ask you 
that, replied my honest client ; the 
daughter herself told the very same 
thing to James at the first outset, 
and that is a matter of |indifference 
to us ; the sweetest, money is what 
one earns one’s self. My sou un- 
derstands his profession, and is in- 
dustrious: I shall shortly let him 
exhibit his masterpiece, and undergo 
his examination ; and between you 
and me, I have with care and cco- 
nomy accumulated much more than 
people think for; L only want you 
to tell me, whether Agnes conducts 
herself with propricty, andespecially 
if she is good-tempered, for my 
James is a sheepish boy, and if he 
married a vixen it would break his 
heart. This, however, I cannot be- 
lieve of the girl, pleasing as she is : 
our Kitty is almost as much in love 
with her, as her brother is, and my 
dame is already as fend of her as if 
she were her own daughter. (J an- 
swered him, that his and his family’s 
friendship could not be better be- 
stowed, than.on Agnes; that I durst 
venture to be answerable for her 
good temper; ‘that she was well-edu- 
cated, and that, although I.could in 
my house hear almost every thing 
that was going forward next door, 
Thad not, during six years, heard 
the least noisy word between mother 
and daughter ; that she was as duti- 
ful as possible to the old lady, and 
as to neatness and economy, my 
neighbour was well grounded in 
both, ard that her daughter, sen- 
sible as she was, must have learnt 
the same from her. In a word, that 
I did notdoubt but James had made 
an excellent choice, and would with 

Agnes bea happy man. 
Well, Lam heartily glad you give 
the girl such a good character, said 
the 
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the worthy man, but do not you 
think it better the young folks 
should wait a year or two before 
they marry? at present I fear it 
would only be children’s play. 

No, my dear neighbour, said I, 
that is not by any means my opinion. 
These matters must not be kept 
drawling, or we risk their non-com- 
pletion through envy and slander. 
1 would immediately bring every 
thing to a conclusion, and the 
sooner the better. Your son, who 
has hitherto lived so temperately, 
will now, as I firmly believe, ap- 
proach the nuptial chamber with a 
purity equal to that of Agnes. You 
understand me, but you will per- 
haps hardly believe how much this 
reciprocally contributes to a stead- 
fast wedded love. 

Well, then, Mr. Counsellor, it 
will be best to conclude the wedding 
directly : but I have one request to 
make you, which Lhope you will 
not refuse: Ihave invited Agnes 
and her mother to dine with us to- 
morrow. Our aunt will likewise 
be of the party ; one of these days, 
the children will inherit a pretty sum 
from her, but it is better to wait 
than to fast for it, for she may, as 
you know, bequeath it from them. 
So much for this. My request is, 
therefore, that you partake of our 
meal, and then we may come to 

some resolution” on the subject. 
You will not be sumptuously enter- 
tained; we know nothing of such 
things; we shall send some ribs of 
beef to the oven, and my dame will 
prepare a dish of grey pease, and 
some other trifles ; at any rate there 
will be enough. 

I was much pleased with this 
invitation, and promised that I 
should certainly attend at the hour 
appointed. 
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Ante omnia oultus , 
Accessere boni, nec iners pauperque te- 
luntas. Ovip. 

We found to make a happy party, 
A chearful face, and welcome hearty. 

As I endeavour to avoid the repe- 
tition of unnecessary compliments, 
when I visit my friends, I never am 
the first comer of the guests, so that 
I suited myself to the precise dinner — 
hour of my worthy client, and made 
my appearance with the first dishes. 
I was the only person waited. for, 
and I do not remember to have been 
received any where with more natu- 
ral tokens of unfeigned regard. 
The company consisted of Agnes 
and her mother, and the family, 
which with myself and the old aunt, 
(whose presence | thought a good — 
sign) made the number eight. The 
old man took my hand, which, from 
mere frank-heartedness he squeezed 
roughly. His dame came and of- 
fered me her lips, which I kissed 
with a loud smack, as well as those 
of our aunt, who mumbled ten times 
that I was heartily welcome. 

For this slightly disagreeable job, 
I was amply made amends, by three 
kisses, without guile, which each of 
the young girls exchanged for as 
many of mine, and which I enjoyed 
with less noise and more leisure than 
the former. Agnes, who doubtless 
knew I had used my best endea- 
yours to forward the match, seeing 
me approach her, turned as red as 
scarlet, although her beautiful brown 
eyes appeared very friendly. But 
I cannot express the hearty kindness 
with which James received me, for 
the. same reason: I could hardly 
loosen my hands from his. Had he 
not bethought himself, I really be- 
lieve he would have kissed them, 
and his gratitude was plainly legible 
in every feature, The 
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The father and mother*in their 
Sunday clothes looked neat, though 
ouly as common tradespeople. The 
aunt wore brownish tresses under her 
cap, which, like the rest of her dress, 
appeared to be at least half as old as 
herself. Agnes, sister Kitty, and the 
young suitor, were in new clothes, a 
degree smarter than they had ever 


before worn; and the mother was. 


dressed Jike a respectable citizen’s 
widow, without any ornaments, bat 
perfectly nice. 

As she appeared to have been 
brought up rather better than the 
people of the house, I dare sayahe 
had given them both her advice and 


assistance towards arranging the 
table. Every thing was in exact or- 


der. The table-cloth was fine and 
large, and the napkins curiously 
folded, with a roll of bread in each. 
On the side of every pewter-plate 
lay a new-fashioned knife, with a 
silver fork and spoon, which looked 
as if just come from the shop.— 
Whilst I was making these obser- 
vations, the first course was brought 
in, which consisted merely of a very 
Jarge bason of broth, containing a 
Knuckle of veal, with a dish of 
force-meat balls, and sausages. 

Come, friends, says the old man, 
don’t let the victuals cool, but take 
your places, if you please. 

Let me manage this, says the mo- 
ther; I shall soon settle the matter 


_asit should be: Mr. Counsellor isa 


bachelor; he shall sit between the 
girls; James next to Agnes, then 
the widow, and aunt, and we shall 
find our places. So said, so done; 
and in a minute this skain was un- 
rayelled and wound up. Agnes, 
her mother, and I, immediately took 


-something on our plates, in which 


James, who, like the others, had be- 
gun to sup the broth from the ba- 
Vos. XLVII, 
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son, imitated us, instigated by Ag- 
nes, who softly said te him, ‘* fye 
James !” 

After the soup was removed, a 
large sirloin of beef was set upon 
the table, between two dishes of 
grey pease, a sallad, and stewed ap- 
ples. There, my friends, you see 
the whole, said the father ; there is 
a venison pasty in the middle, and 
the more you eat, the more pleasure 
you will give me. After this hearty 
compliment, as I found nobody ven- 
tured to attack the beef, I, although 
an indifferent carver, undertook to 
help the company, which I did to 
their satisfaction, James, who saw 
his beloved, her mother, and me, 
eat with a fork, being upon his 
guard, after his mistake with the 
spoon, likewise tried to do so, and, 
considering it was his first essay, 
succeeded tolerably ; indeed, what 
cannot love teach! ‘lhe father took 
notice of his son’s dexterity: well, 
my lad, says he, where have you 
learnt to eat witha fork ? and you 
do it well too! well, keep to that 
new fashion; I would do so like- 
wise, were | not too old to alter my 
habit; I have not been accustomed 
to it. Your mother and I, my boy, 
(never forget it, in whatever sta- 
tion you may hereafter be) were 
brought up here in the Orphan’s 
Hospital, and we have raised our- 
selves from the ground, without ever 
having, thank God! wronged our 
consciences, or any person; and, 
as we have saved a pretty penny for 
our children, we are very willing 
they should fare better thap we did. 
*¢ ‘Tell me what I am, and not what 
1 was,” says the old Dutch proverb: 
what say you, mother? Honour be 
to your heart, father, said the good 
woman ; we will not give ourselvgs 
out for what we are not, as many 
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do who come floating on a straw: 
nobody has any claims on us, not 
even for a farthing. 

In the mean time James hardly 
eat or drank any thing; he satiated 
and intoxicated himself with gazing 
at his beloved, He eyed her inces- 
santly, as if he beheld her for the 
first time in his life, or rather as if 
he should never see her again. One 
would have sworn he was deaf and 
dumb, except towards what related 
to Agnes.. Although he certainly 
did not grudge her her dinner, he 
continually took hold of her ‘hand, 
and looked at it as if he were going 
to eat it, but let go his hold ten 
times in a quarter of an hour, after 
one or other of the following repri- 
mands:—Are not you ashamed, 
James? be quiet; let me loose; what 
will people think? upon which 
James immediately begged pardon, 
and the next minute was at it again. 
When the dishes, which were all 
good of the kind, were removed, 
the whole family, except Agnes and 
James, retired into the next room 
for a few minutes; and, as I only 
remained with the lovers, James, 
who had, instead of one, drank fiveor 
six glasses of wine to Agnes’s health, 
transported with love, and over- 
powered with wine, took hold of 
his angel’s arm, and attempted to 
ravish afew kisses. But the sweet 
girl was much displeased, and pushed 
him gently aside. Is that well done, 
my dear Mr. Counsellor, now we 
have got so far? said James, with 
a distressed look. Well James, an- 
swered J, the lass is not so much in 
the wrong: remember the old saying, 
** Wise before people, and mad in'a 
corner.”—In a corner, interrupted 
he, that is worse; but, sir, you are 
such a worthy man that I appeal to 
you, whether, as the bargain is now 
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almost concluded, there can be any 
harm in her granting me a trifling 
favour now and. then by way of 
earnest. Hark, James, was - my 
answer, Agnes behaves exiremely 
well, for, in general, in these kind of 
bargains, the more earnest is given, 
the less they are stood to. Thad no 
sooner said this, to the great sur- 
prise of James, who thought it im- 
possible for his patron to give if 
against him in a thing which ap- 
peared to him so. very reasonable, 


than the company returned, and I, 


after having privately exchanged a 
few words with the father and mo- 
ther, took my leave, as I had some 
pressing business to transact, but on 
condition of supping with them. 
When I returned, I found my 
friends in another apartment, play- 
ing a round game at cards, and was 
told that James had been conti- 
nually making mistakes, as_ his 
thoughts were otherwise engaged, 
Soon efter we returned to the din- 
ing-room, where we found. the ta- 
ble covered with the cold beef, a 
small ham, a sallad, pickled her- 
rings, smoked beef, butter and 
cheese, almonds and raisins, neatly 
placed. We seated ourselves as at 
dinner; our, aunt, who seemed to 
relish the wine much, after declar- 
ing that the sight of the young peo- 
ple’s courtship renewed) her youth, 
began to sing: | took the opportu. 
nity, as much for my own sake as 
that of James, of asking the good 
old soul if she did not remember 
any song of old times where kissing 
was mentioned, 4 
She was immediately ready, and 
chaunted one in her best manner, 
wherein kisses were stuck as thick 
as hail-stones.. The girls, especially 
Asnes, were ai first extremely shy, 
bet L had no sooner assured them 
that 
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that such was the usual custom, 
among the most virtuous girls, when 
the men did not behave too grossly, 
than James added, see now, my dear 
Agnes, the gentleman himself says 
so, and every thing went on as 
smoothly as rain slides from aslated 
pent-house. ‘This game pleased me 
wonderfully well, but no tongue 
can tell how James fed in clover: 
his happiness was so great, that it 
might be said he was hardly able to 
bear it. 

When this had continued a little 
while, the father knocked on the 
table with the haft of a knife; hark, 
my friends, said he, there is a time 
for all things . .... Here the 
mother interrupted him: come hus- 
band, let me speak. You see, Mr. 
Counsellor, the young people are 
not ayerse to each other; my master 
and I do not object to their mar- 
riage, neither does Agnes’s mother. 
Mereover, our aunt is very fond of 
Agnes, and loves James so much, 
that she thinks, and so do we, mat- 
ters should be concluded, the sooner 
' the better: but mention is made of 
marriage conditions ; with these we 
are unacquainted, and beg, as you 
have always been our friend, you 
will lend us your assistance. 

Hearken mother, said I, I shall 
give you my sentiments candidly : 
what neetl we trouble ourselves 
about marriage settlements? the 
young people love each other, and 
where heart and body are in com. 
mon, money ought likewise to be 
so. You express yourself well, said 
the father; an angel speaks out of 
your mouth, echoed James; but, 
requesting their attention a little 
Jonger, I thus continued :—AlI- 
though I do not certainly know, 
yet I have reason to suspect that 

Agnes’s mother is not in. such af- 
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fluent circumstances as my client, 
and that probably the young woman, 
besides her economy and know- 
ledge of housekeeping, possesses 
little or nothing, but The 
arnt here burst out, How, little or 
nothing ? no, no, that shall not go 
thus: £ do not understand it so, 
and shall never permit it if it was 
ever so: not atall. 

Not a little astonished at such an 
unexpected interruption, and think- 
ing no otherwise than that she want. 
ed to put a clog to the wheel ; how, 
said I, what do you mean by this ? 
I always thought the match was to 
your liking; from whence, then, 
arises this sudden and unaccounta- 
ble change ? 

Who says I have altered my mind ? 
says aunt; but I again repeat, that 
1 will not suffer the girl to bring no- 
thing for her portion: if her mo- 
ther cannot give her any thing, I 
shall. I know James is to have a 
thousand rix-dollars, and she shall 
have the like, and this will be no 
hindrance to you, niece Kitty, for 
if you meet with a worthy young 
man, although he has not a doit in 
the world, you shall have the same. 
Upon this the whole company re- 
covered their spirits, especially 
James, who, on hearing his aunt’s 
first words, grew as pale as a crimi- 
nal who had just heard his sentence 
of death pronounced. 

A general silence still continuing, 
she resumed, well, what do you 
stare at me for? I hope you do not 
think I am become so suddenly ge- 
nerous because [ have drank a glass 
too much: what I say I mean; send 
for a notary to write itdown: what 
f am now doing J always intended, 
for I am old, and not accustomed 
to live expensively, so that IT cannot 
spend all my money, and ’fis all the 
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same to me whether ye have it now, 
or after my death. No sooner had 
she said this, than James, overjoyed 
with such unexpected good fortune, 


flung himself,crying,about his aunt’s © 


neck ; | made a sign to Agnes to 
do the same, and, notwithstanding 
she was disordered, she acquitted 
herself of that duty with tokens of 
unailected and tender gratitude, in 
which we all followed her. I could 
not help shedding tears as the others 
did. Aunt cried too, through joy 
that she had accomplished such a 
good deed. She persisted in her de- 
sire of having a notary sent for, 
and, although I thoughtit might ap- 
pear dishonourable, as if mistrusting 
her word, we were obliged to com- 
ply, especially as she added, that hay- 
jug no other near friends than those 
present, the wedding might aswell be 
concluded that same evening. Every 
thing she wished was done in a very 
short time, which raised James’s 
rapture to the highest pitch. He 
caught Agnes in his arms, crying 
now, however, you are mine. She 
fell into his, so agitated as hardly 
to know what she did, and she ap- 
peared to be just on the point of 
fainting, had not her lover restored 
her spirits with a thousand loving 
kisses. It may easily. be imagined, 
that the rest of the evening. and part 
of the night, passed with redoubled 
pleasure. 


Perplexities of q Man of Letters: 
(from the German.) 


Goodwin to his friend. 

‘¢ I will endeavour to describe 
€¢ to you, my dear Parker, as well 
“¢ as f am able, the ridiculous eveuts 
¢ of yesterday afternoon and even- 
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‘ with what ease canst thou restore 


. with the openness and impar- 


ing, in which I passed five hours 
in the agony and perturbation of 
spirit, which we suppose a fish 
feels when it is out of water, 
They were the first, (and J hope 
they will be the last) hours [| 
spent at court ; and the thought | 
that a night of undisturbed re- 
pose has passed since the unea- 
siness | then endured, makes me 
feel as light and.easy as one who 
has just discharged a debt of 
long standing to a troublesome 
creditor. 
** O sleep! how great, how be- 
nign is thy power over mortals! 


composure to the rufded mind, 
smooth its roughest, and brighten 
its darkest prospects! How gent- 
ly dost thou Jull the agitated 
heart into the tranquil state that 
was disturbed by unexpected in- 
cidents! and how quickly doth 
thy lenient hand restore us to 
ourselves again, obliterate every 
painful recollection of our for- 
mer agitation (if the cause of it 
did not proceed from within) 
enable ns to stand as upright as 
a healthy tree after a storm, and 
recount, and Jaugh at our former 
embarrassments, with the same, ~ 
ease as we should relate and 
smile at a troublesome dream !} I | 
thank heaven that I am at pre- 

sent able to do so, and I will 
strive to inferm you of my late 
adventures, and the pleasure I-- 
feel at being myself again to-day, 
for I yesterday, at times, fancied 
myself the most helpless and awk- 
ward being that eyer existed, 


tiality, as.if I was speaking of an 
indifferent person. I have long 
been a letter in your debt, and 
I wish that this may make you 

s¢ amends 


well known to you. 
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amends for my long silence. 
Laugh at me as much as you 
please, and be assured that you 
cannot do so more than I have 
done at myself. 

‘¢ My attachment to my old 
friend Thompson, at Henning- 
stone, and my extreme partiality 
to the plain, but the heartfelt 
enjoyments his house affords, are 
His estate 
is situated near the town, and the 
various beautiful scenes which 
his upper windows command, his 
neat farm-yard, well stored with 
al! kinds of poultry, the various 
implements of rustic labour, and 


‘his lowing, well-fed cattle, are 


objects which I always greatly 
admire; but what pleases me 
most of all, is the domestic hap- 
piness my friend enjoys, the 
smile of content that is painted 
on every countenance, and his and 
his wife’siudustry and hospitality, 
the latter of which would always 
tempt me to think myself at home 
at their house, if their polite at- 
tentions, and constant study to 
oblige, did not frequently make 
me feel myself both their guest 
and debtor. I, therefore, when- 
ever my aflairs will permit, with 
pleasure accept of ‘Thompson’s 
annual invitation, and usually 
spend a week at his house every 
spring and summer. 

‘¢ My journey, the day before 
yesterday, was as agreeable as a 
fine day, good roads, and a con- 
tented mind could make it. [ 
arrived at Henningstone without 
meeting any accident, and was 


received by my friend and his . 


wife with their usual cordiality. 
The evening was spent in inte. 
resting enquiries, pleasing rela- 
tions, and reciprocal assurances 
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of the satisfaction of the expec- 
tation of spending a whole week 
as happily as that evening, gave 
us; but, as Thompson says, 
‘ tares will spring up with the 
finest wheat.? He certainly is 
in the right, and I was in the 
wrong to expect a week of un- 
ruffled felicity. 

‘¢ Yesterday mourning the duke’s 
private secretary came with a 
message from his highness to my 
friend ; and, as soon as his busi- 
ness was over, Thompson brought 
him into the parlour, where his 
wife and I were sitting, and in- 
troduced me tohim. As soon as 
the stranger heard my name and 
place of abode mentioned, he en- 
quired if he had the honour of 
speaking with the author of se- 
veral moral treatises, and a book 
of devotion, which he named ? 
and, on my replying in the affir- 
mative, he politely commended 
my works, said the duke had 
read them, and that they met 
with his entire approbation. 

‘¢ The conversation then became 
general, till he went away, and 
when he took leave, he assured 
me, with great volubility, that he 
esteemed himself very fortunate 
in having made sucha yaluable 
acquaintance that morning; and 
that, if it was ever in his power to 
be any ways useful to me, he 
begged I would command his 
services without reserve. I re- 
garded his profession of friend. 
ship as words of course, and for- 
got both them and him as soon as 


* he was out of sight. 


*¢ But, to my no small surprise, 2 
note from my new friend was 
brought to me, whilst I was at 
dinner, in which he informed me 
that hehad told the duke of my 
303 ‘6 being 
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‘* being at Mr. Thompson’s, and 
** that his highness wished to see 
** me; he, therefore, desired me to 
** come to him at four o’clock, that 
**\ he might present me to him, and 
*¢ added, that the porter would 
*¢ shew me to his room. I had 
*¢ above an hour’s time to dress and 
&¢ prepare myself for the part I was 
*¢ going toact. Asa man of learn- 
*¢ ing, and one who was entirely 
** independant, I determined to de- 
‘¢ Jiver my sentiments with modest 
*¢ freedom, assume an air of grace- 
*¢ ful dignity, preserve the equa- 
‘¢ nimity of my mind, and not suf. 
“ fer myself to be dazzled by the 
“¢ glare of royalty. 

‘¢ I intended to avoid contra- 
¢ dicting the duke as much as was 
*¢ in my power, and equally resoly- 
** ed to assert my opinion, with the 
*¢ same ease and franknessas if I was 
*¢ speaking to an equal. ‘That he 
*¢ would mention my literary pro- 
“¢ ductions was certain; that sub- 
*¢ ject would afford me a desirable 
** opportunity of making several 
“ Jearned and interesting observa- 
** tions, which I carefully recorded 
** in my mind; and they would 
‘* insensibly lead to a train of in- 
*¢ structive and amusing ideas, with 
‘* which I determined to entertain 
¢¢ the duke, and in a manner repay 
‘¢ him for his kind attentions to 
‘© me. I had finished. my dress be- 
€* fore I had settled my plan of 
6¢ operations, although the care 
6¢ with which I curled and powdered 
“¢ my hair, brushed my clothes, and 
*¢ adjusted every part of my dress, 
- had required a.considerable time. 
‘¢ Thus adorned, I began my pere- 
*¢ gyination with such hasty strides, 
** that my friend’s eldest son, a 
© yosy-cheeked boy, whe had ef- 
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fered to shew me the way to thé 
palace, could hardly keep pace 
with me. 

*¢ My curiosity to know what 
would happen in a sphere that 
was entirely new to me, and, to 
own the truth, some movements 
of vanity that the hope of ap- 
pearing to advantage in it ex- 
cited, were not powerful enough 
to suppress a certain uncomfort- 
able and confused idea of my 
mind’s not being quite at its ease, 
although I would not own to my- 
self that that was the case; but 
it certainly was, and my whole 
being was as much ovt of its 
place as the hat that I held in my 
hand, that it might not disorder 
my hair, was. 

‘¢ J unfortunately fancied that 
there was an awkwardness in my 
gait, as well as in the manner of 
carrying my hat; and my atten- 
tion to myself, and endeavours to 
assume an easier air, gave me an 
appearance of pedantry and af- 
fectation, that, I believe, is not 
natural to me. I looked like a 


* lad who is strutting about ina 
> new suit of clothes: and even my 


litile guide discovered (probably 
by my answers to his questions 
being shorter than usual) that I 
was not quite the same person 


* who had walked out with him i 


the morning. 
‘* We told me, as we went along, 
that the boys at school were 
obliged to make orations twice 
a-year, to accustom them to 
speak in public, and that the last 
time he had rehearsed a fable. 
The reason of his telling it to me 
did not strike me at the time, 
but it occurred to me afterwards, 
that I probably appeared to him 
© as 
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as fine, as stiff, and as anxious 
to gain applause, as he felt when 
he was going to mount the ros- 
trum. 

‘¢ In this manner we arrived at 
the palace gate. You must go 
in there, said the friendly lad, 
pointing to it, and running back. 
The enquiries of the centry who 
I was, and what I wanted? be- 
fore he would allow me to enter, 
and the porter’s interrogations 
before { had time to desire him to 
conduct me to my new friend, 
confused. me a good deal ; for 
immaterial as the questions they 
asked were, and easily answered, 
yet they flurried my spirits, and 
made me feel the uncomfortable 
sensation of being ont of my own 
element, in which 1 could come 
aud go unquestioned, as every 
one knew who [ was. I, there- 
fore, when shewn into the secre- 
tary’s room, found myself less 
composed, and less eloquent, than 
I was an hour before. 

‘¢ The man was buried in papers, 
and informed me that some un- 
expected business, that he was 
obliged to dispatch immediately, 
prevented, his having the pleasure 
of entertaining me till the duke 
could see me, but that he would 
conduct me to two noblemen, 
whose names he mentioned, that 
wished to be acquainted with me, 
and that he had no doubt of my 
spending my time very agreea- 
bly with them, till the duke sent 
for me, which he believed would 
be in about an hour, Ie desired 
me to follow him, without giving 
me time to recover from the sur. 
prise his unexpected reception 
had thrown me into, or even to 
answer him, ran down stairs, 
opened a room door, mentioned 
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my name in a hasty manner, and 
immediately disappeared. 

‘¢ The magnificence of the apart- 
ment, the beauty of the hangings 
and cieling, the number of orna- 
naments, and the richness of the 
furniture, confused me, as [ had 
not time to regard tiem distinct. 
ly ; and my perplexity was in- 
creased by the extreme civility of 
the two strange gentlemen (one 
was old and the other young) 
and their frequently: saying the 
politest things at the same time, 
to which I could only reply with 
a humble, and, L believe, a clumsy 


bow. Another vexatious cir- 
cumstance was, that I had en- 
tirely forgotten their names 


and long titles; and the fear of 
their thinking me familiar or 
impertinent, if I only said sir, 
greatly inereased my ridiculous 
distress. 

‘¢ Oh! that those who are placed 
in the higher ranks of life pos- 
sessed humanity and perspicuity 
enough not to judge too harshly 
of their inferiors, who happen to 
be thrown among them sometimes 
for an hour or two, because they 
appear a little awkward, unpo- 
lished, and unentertaining ; or, 
if the cystoms seem as strange to 
them, as the etiquette that is ob- 


‘ served at the emperor of China’s 


court, would appear to the most 
polished courtier, if he was-sud- 
denly transplanted froma Ger- 
man Prince’s to that of Pekin! 
Something of this kind darted 
confusedly through my head, 
whilst the gentlemen were sur- 
veying me’ with curious eyes ; 
but that reflection was far from 
tranquillizing me, for I, perhaps 
unjustly, fancied that their want - 
of feeling would not suffer them 
304 te 
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to think as I did. Their frigidity 
formed such a contrast to my 
warmth, and their composure to 


‘ my uneasiness, that my disgust 


increased every moment, and 
with it my taciturnity and re- 
serve. I endeavoured to collect 
myself once or twice, but failed 
in every attempt; for, whatever 
IT said, even when I was convinced 
of its propriety, seemed to me, as 
I pronounced it with hesitation, 
either affected or rude, pedantic 
or frivolous, that made me dis- 
satisfied with myself, and when 
we are so, we are utterly incapa- 
ble of pleasing others. 

‘6 ¢ You are probably an admirer 
of fine prospects!’ said the young 
gentieman. Fle opened the win- 
dow as he spoke, made a motion 
with his hand for me to approach 


* it, and stepped back, to make 


way for me, with a look of indif- 
ference. 
‘© Had f been left alone a quar- 


* ter of an hour, or, what would 


have been still more desirable, in 
your company that space of 
time, I should have recovered 
myself, and thought and acted 
in my usualmanner. ‘The view 
was enchantingly beautiful, and 
thawed, although only for a mo- 
ment, my frozen mind: an ex- 
tensive prospect, that inclosed 
some towns, and several villages, 
with their domains, majestic 
mountains, -covered with dark 
groves on one side, and on the 
other fields and meadows, deck- 
ed in the gay and variegated at- 
tire of summer, and striped with 
different hues of pleasing colours; 
just under the window the duke’s 
elegant garden, in which nature 
was so happily assisted by art) 
that the improving hand of the 
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latter was hardly perceptible ; 
and the éout ensemble formed the 
most picturesque scene that cam © 
well be imagined.- 

‘¢ The river gently flowed along 
one side of the garden, then me- 
andred through a grove, and at 
last formed an extensive angle 
that encompassed part of the 
town ; and the busy pusile that 
in the town amused 
my mind, which, at the same time 
was lulled into a pleasing melan- 
choly, by the various lights the 
whole prospect appeared in ; for 


‘ one side of it glittered in sun- 


shine, whilst the other was co- 
vered with an awful gloom, that 
was caused by the dark clouds 
that were gathering in the west, 
and between both jong streaks 
of light and shade were to be 
seen, 

‘¢ 1 turned round to the room 
with a head full of confused — 
ideas. The two gentlemen were | 
standing near the fire-place, and 
looking at some figures in bass- 
relicf that were over it. It did 
not strike meat the moment that 
persons to whom the prospect 
was familiar, could not admire 
its beauty with the rapture I 
did ; but my warmth, and, per- 
haps, the secret wish to prove to 


them that I was not devoid of 


seusibility, made me express my- 
self in terms that I felt the im- 
propriety of, the moment I had 
uttered them:—* Good God! 
exclaimed [, ‘ is it possible for 
any heart to be cold and unfeel- 
ing enough to view such a prospect 
as this with indifference! those 
who can, are, in my opinion, ob- 
jects of pity.’ 
“© The eldest of my companions 
looked at me with contracted 
6 eye. 
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eyebrows, as if he was curious to 
know if any still greater absur- 
dity would follow; the other 
smiled; and 1 stood as much out 
of countenance, asa child that 
has just broke a glass. ‘That 
was foolish, very foolish indeed, 
thought I, and I felt as if fought 
to make anapology for my seem- 
ing rudeness. I stammered some- 
thing, that was intended to cir- 
cumscribe my former unlimited 
assertion, which, as well as I am 
able to recollect, was not much 
wiser than what [I said before; 
and I felt so depressed, and so 
much out of humoar with myself, 
thatI was not able to turn my 
eyes towards the window, nor to 
look at the prospect, the fatal 
cause of my present confusion, 
again, which must have made the 
gentlemen fancy my former vio- 
Jent admiration either affected, 
or very transient. They, how- 
ever, did all in their power to 


_keep up the conversation, and 


asked me anumber of questions 
about the village I lived in, and 
my house, garden, and family--- 
subjects that were totally indif- 
ferent to them; nor would they 
probably have made any en- 
quiries of the kind, if they had 
not ‘seen, and wished to relieve, 
my distress. 

‘¢ My replies were frequently in- 
coherent and foreign to the pur- 
pose ; and I[ once so entirely for- 
got myself, that I talked aboutmy 
neighbour, John Morris, witha 
prolixity as if the man had been 
their cousin. I then recollected 
that I was tedious, and, to avoid 
that fault, ran into the contrary 
extreme ; for my answers were so 
short and unconnected, that 1 am 
certain [ must have been utterly 
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ce 
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unintelligible to them. In short, I 
every moment committed some 
fresh blunder, and my endeavours 
to repair my fault never failed 
leadicg me into new ones. My 
thoughts continually wandered 
from the society of strangers I 
was in, to that of my old ac- 
quaintance, and from the duke’s 
place to my own village; it was, 
therefore, an impossibility for me 
to be entertained, or entertain. 
ing. 

‘¢ This company does not suit 
me!—Was a thought that fre. 
quetly started into my mind ; but 
I now perceive how much I was 
in the wrong, and that the noble- 
men were quite in the right if 
they said, as soon as my back 
was turned,—this man does not 
suitus! for it was I alone who 
was in fault. 

‘¢ Our mutual reserve increased 5 
and the conversation at last be- 
came so insipid and triffing, that 
the monosyllables in which it 
chiefly consisted, seemed to be 
rather an attempt to conceal a 
yawn, and keep ourselves awake, 
than any thing else. 

‘¢ Oneof the gentlemen fixed his 
eyes upon a picture, and the 
other walked slowly up and 
down the room, and atljusted his 
cravat or the frill of his shirt, als 
though they were both in the 
nicest order ; and my looks were 
the dark clouds, 
(those emblems ef my mind) that 
were gathering in the sky, with 
inward discontent ; and I wished 


‘ myself at home; or at my friend 


Thompson’s, 
‘6 Jf the communication of ideas 
cannot unite the minds of men, 


‘¢ who knows if a pinch of snuff 
‘¢ may not be able to do so!— were 


“6 probably 
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probably the walking gentleman’s 
thoughts, when he presented his 
box tome. My refusal was ac- 
companied with a profound bow; 

but at that very instant the 

thought darted like lightning 
across my mind, that there was a 
possibility of his misconstruing 
my declining his offer into an of- 

fence, and made me stretch out 
my hand to accept it. 

*¢ He had shut his snuff-box, but 

opened it again, and offered it to 
me. I had in the mean while 
withdrawn my hand. I bowed, 
just as I had done before, and 

raised my hand the second time, 

exactly in the same manner as I 

had done the first, at the moment 

he drew his back. He made ano- 

ther attempt, I did the same, but 

neither of us succeeded ; and the 

ridiculous motion of our hands 

was a Striking picture of our 

vain endeavour to entertain and 

be useful to eachother ; for each 

of us wished to do so, but nei- 

ther of us could devise the pro- 

per means of doing what he in- 

tended. f 


“© Nor did I even succeed in my 


« 
n 


attempt to attain the pinch of 
snuff ; for whilst the old gentle- 


man and I were engaged in the” 


manner just described, a servant 
entered, aid informed me that 
the duke desired I would come to 
him. I felt like a young parson 
who hears the bells ring for 
church the first time he is goihg 
to preach, and followed the foot- 
man with a palpitating heart, and 
the renewed determination to act 
and speak with becoming courage 
and presence of mind. Perhaps 
IT should have succeeded in doing 
so, for the duke’s affable, humane 
countenance inspired me with 
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confidence as well as respect, i 
Thad not stumbled, and uearl 
fallen on the dry-rubbed floo 
of the room the duke was in, th 
moment I set my foot upon it. 
‘¢ ¢ Take care how you walk, 
said the duke, ‘ for the floor is 
slippery.” I, unfortunately, a 
that moment, remembered the re~ 
solution I had formed of speakin 
my mind freely and without re- 
serve, and therefore replied, with- 
out the least hesitation—‘ Your 
highness is perfectly in the right. 
Courts are generally slippery 
places 
‘¢ ¢ That may be,’ returned the 
duke, without seeming to notice 
the true meaning of my words 5] 
‘ but it is not my fault; it is 
my servants who polish the 
boards, and custom enables us | 
to walk on them without stum- | 
bling.’ . 
‘¢ ‘This answer, and the appre. 
hension I justly felt that he 
might think what I said trite and 
rude, threw me intoa panic; and Lt 
was as confused as an actor, who} 
forgets himself in the midst of} 
his part, and felt just as stupid 
and awkward, as If had done in 
the other room. 
¢¢ ¢ Youare theauthor of several}, 
excellent performances?’ conef 
tinued the duke, after a pause. 
‘¢¢Yes, your highness,’ replied I, 
with a low bow: the duke smiled. 
‘¢ That was foolish of me again, 
said | to myself; but [ did not 
intend to say what I had written 
was exccllent, 1 only meant to 
avow mysélf the author of them. 
Had I been less embarrassed than 
I really was at the time, I should], 
have found it rather difficult to 
give the duke a proper answer 
to what he said ; for a good deal 
66 of 
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of keenness is necessary to enable 
a person, who is speaking toa 
stranger, and one who is greatly 
his superior, to give a proper re- 
ply to a question, which we must 
assent and deny at the same time. 
My courage and firmness entirely 
forsook me, and all my efforts to 
re-gain my usual equanimity 
proved ineffectual ; nor was it in 
my power to uiter one of the 
many sentences, that I had framed 
with so much careand reflection 
in my owh mind, whilst 1 was 
dressing, 

‘¢ ] then set it down as a. cer- 
tainty that the duke would name 
my book of devotion, which 
would give me an opportunity of 
making several mora} and reli- 
gious observation ; and to them I 
meant to annex, as the first step 
towards. the improvement of the 
minds of the lower classes of the 
people, an amendment in the 
public and charity schools. But 
the duke.did not make the least 
mention of that work, andinstead 
of doing so, enquired, with 
seeming interest, if 1 did not soon 
intend to publish something new ? 
That question led me. into the 
same error that I had so lately 
committed ; for I was sometimes 
too circumstantial, and at others 
too concise. 

*¢ At one moment I mentioned 
every circumstance relating to my 
next publication, with as much 
precision as if I was talking to the 
editor; and then recollecting 
myself that doing so was impro- 
per, I the next minute spoke 
of my manuscript in such ge- 
neral terms as if the duke had 
copied it. 

‘*¢ This inconsistency in my be- 
behaviour, and some ill-chosen 
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expressions, as well as two or 
three familiar terms that escaped 
me, and which | unfortunately 
felt the impropriety of the moment 
| had uttered them, increased my 
confusison. J am certain my 
face must have glowed as if I had 
been standing near a furnace, my 
hands trembled, large drops of 
sweat trickled down my fore- 
head and cheeks, and I pressed 
my toes so close together, that 
they pained me as much as if 
they had been pinched by tight 
shoes. 
s* ‘he duke seemed to perceive 
and pity the uncomfortable situa, 
tion I wasin, and which every 
moment became more painful. 
His qnestions were fewer and 
more studied, and my perturbas 
tion and wish for deliverance 
increased to the highest pitch. 
An attendant.at last entered, and 
said something to the duke, but 
the words * just arrived,’ were all 
I understood. She duke bowed 
to me in a polite and gracious 
manner, and hastily left the room 
with the servant. 
‘¢ That which I had the moment 
before so fervently prayed for 
was granted, for Lstood alonein 
the midst of the room. A deep 
sigh escaped me; I wiped my 
forehead, fanned myself withmy 
pocket handkerchief, and re- 
proached myself for my stupidity 
and awkwardness. Why did I 
not reflect at the time how I 
should feel, and in what light I 
shoald be in the transactions of 
the last hour in aday or twe 
hence, and how I should be 
amused and heartily laugh, at 
what had just vexed me? But it 
was not in my power to do so at 
pat moment: besides, L had a 
** certain 
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certain dark presage, that my 
perplexing adventure was not yet 
concluded. I raised my eyes 
and looked timidly round the 
lofty room: the sound of my 
footsteps made me start, and { 
did not know which way to go. 
I remembered the secretary had 
told me, that he would conduct 
me to the concert reom, as soon 
as my audience with the duke was 
over, and that he was certain 
(if L was a. judge of music,) of 
my being delighted with the ex- 
quisite performance of the duke’s 
band. But how was it possible 
fora stranger, like me, to find 
the way to the concert-room, in 
such a large and intricate building 
as the castle was. 

*¢ I crept along upon my toes as 
softly as possible, as if | was con- 
scious of treading on forbidden 
ground, and, not knowing which 
way to steer my course, went 
as chance directed. I passed 
through several rooms that I had 
never seen before, through va- 
rious halls that were unknown 
to me, and along many passages, 
without knowing where they Jed 
to: sometimes Tr went forwards, 
and after advancing aconsiderable 
time, fancied I must be wrong, 
and turned back: sometimes I 
turned to the right, and at others 
to the Jeft, without discovering 
a clue by which I could ‘find my 
way out of the labyrinth I was 
in. Sometimes I ran as fast as 
my feet could carry me, and at 
others, stood as still as a post in 
the middle of a room, and after 
musing some time} I turned 
round, examined the fwd sides of 
it, peeped out ata window, strove 
to reconnoitre where I was, and 
thought asd re-thought, without 
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‘ yified than she was, started back. 
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knew before, that L had lost my 
way, and that | must endeavou 
to findit. I then impatiently be 
gan my peregrination again, tro 
the paths that had before failed, 
and tried what I had just found 
vain, till at last, without knowing 
how I came there, I perceived L 
was in-a wing of the castle, 
which, as my endeavours to find 
the stair-case were ineffectual, 
increased rather than removed my | 
difficulties. 
*¢ T knocked at several doors, 
without receiving an answer, and 
opefied many without finding a 
single person, when, to my no 
small satisfaction, [ at last came 
to one where I heard the sound 
of voices. I gently tapped at it, 
perhaps so gently that it was im- 
possible for the persons in the 
room to hear me; but my ime 
patience did not permit me t@ 
ask admittance a second time, for 
I opened the door, and popped 
my headinto a room, where the 
appearance of a feinale head was 
as unwelcome as unexpected. 

“ Two Abigails, (for 1 suppose 
they were so,) were busily em- 
ployed in adorning themselves. 
One of them, who was half naked, 
screamed, and ran intoa corner 
of the room, and I, not less ter- 


The other, whose dress was 
finished, a very fine lady, with a 
pair of arch black eyes and ver- 
million cheeks, rushed forward, 
slamed the door in my face, and 
burst intoa loud laugh, in whic 
the other joined. 

‘¢ This was the first time in my 
life that I had ever heard myself 
laughed at; and to escape fro 


the mortifying sound, ] ran a 
46 


. fast, 
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or perhaps” faster, than 
many do to get clear of a bailiff. 
latlength came to adoor that 
stood ajar, and thinking that it 
might possible lead to the stair 
case, I thurst it open, and bolted 
into a room, and ran through 
that into a third, that had no 
other door but the one I entered 
at, Iturned back into a second 
room, which was a bed chamber, 
and !ooked about me, ‘The bed 
was unmade; upon the pillow 
lay a greasy night-cap, and upon 
achair a powdering-gown, that 
was a gooddeal the worse for the 
wear. Upon the table stood a 
wash hand bason, with dirty 
water and combs, powder, poma- 
tum, razors, shoes, stockings, 
buckles, tooth-powder, brushes, 
and a number of other apparatus, 
of the same kind, lay huddled 
together ina very slovenly man- 
ner, which greatly lessened the 
high fiown ideas I entertained 
of the magnificence that I sup- 
posed reigned in every part of 
the palace, and restored my 
mind to some degree of tran- 
quillity. 

“ Was [ not a fool, said 1 to 
myself, with my veneration, and 
the diffidence it caused! how ab- 
surd was the exalted opinion I 
had of others, and the tov mean 
aone I entertained of myself! 
Am [not among mortals, who 
sleep, wash, and dress ihemselves 


* the same as Ido, and have not 


some of them adirtier night cap, 
and raggeder morbing gown than 
mine ? 

*¢ Such were my reflections when 
the owner of the room I was in 
entered it, and perceiving a stran- 
ger, sprang towards me ina hasty 
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and suspicious manner, with these 
words. 

‘© ¢ What do you want in my 
room 2’ 

‘¢ [ replied, witha profound obei- 
sance, that I was looking for the 
concert-room. 

‘¢ ¢ Theconcert room ! exclaim 
ed the man, ina paso, ‘ The 
concert-room here! who are you 
sir ?—you hesitate !—ha! what's 
the meaning of this ?’ 

‘¢ Tendeavoured to appease his 
wrath, and remove his suspicion 
of my being a thief, by telling 
him, as plainly as T could, which 
I suppose was aninéelligible 
enough, who I was, and the 
reason of my straying into his 
room: my dress, my honest coun. 
tenance, and white kid gloves, 
which I had not yet pulled off, 
seemed to convince him of my 
honesty, although he could not 
pardon my intrusion ; and he told 
me, in a peevish, dissatisfied man- 
ner, the way to the concett- 
room. ITleft himin a tremor, 
without having profited by his in- 
structions, for his directions to 
turn to the right when I came 
to the little ball-room, and to the’ 
left as soon as [ had passed the 
blue saloon, were useless to a poor 
fellow, who was so unpardonably 
stupid, as not to know where 
the little ball-room and blue 
saloon were. 

‘¢ Then I find, said I to myself, 
that there are people in palaces 
as well as in streets and cottages, 
who do not understand the art. 
of giving a plain direction, And 
I began to grumble in my own 
mind, at the man’s stupidity, 
when I recollected that [had cer- 


* tainly thatday given no great proofs 
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of my own cleverness : and that I 
therefore ought not to judge 
others too hastily. A few mo- 
ment after I espied my friend the 
secretary, at the end of the long 
gallery : I hastened to him: he 
expressed his surprise at finding 
me there, and told me that he was 
just going to the duke’s apartment 


© to look for me: he returned with 


me, and opened a door that { had 
knocked at several times, without 
venturing to openit, which led to 
the stair-case, and on my telling 
him so, he laughed and said, ‘ay! 
ay! that’s often the case; we fre- 
quently miss the right path, by 
our too great circumspection and 
fear of going wrong.’ Le con- 
ducted me to a seat, and then left 
me. 

‘¢ | now began to breathe freely, 
and flattered myself with the 
pleasing hope that my disasters 


* were entirely over, and that the 


harmony which would soon greet 
my ear, would reward me for it, 
and make me forget the thirst 
that tormented me. But my 
parched tongue reminded me, 
every moment, that it would be 
infinitely more agreeable to drink 
first and hear afterwards, and I 
could not help thinking, that it 
was strange, very strange indeed ! 


* to be invited, in a formal manner, 
* toa royal palace, without being » 
* réfreshed with a glass of wine or 


even water. 

‘* Ay! thought I, as I looked at 
my watch, if I was at my friend 
Thompson’s now, I should be 
sitting with him and his amiable 
family at tea, in the great honcy- 
suckle arbour. 

*¢ During this monologue, I per- 


ceived that every persoa in the 


room was in motion, and a gen- 
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tleman, who ‘stood. near me, 
jogged me with his elbow, and 
said, ‘the duke! the duke!’ I 
turned round, and perceived the 
duke, leading a strange lady, 
followed by the duchess, and a © 
swarm of courtiers close to me. — 
I unluckily fancied it wasmy duty 
to make a profound reverence, — 
and stepping forward, as] am 
accustomed to do, when I makea 
bow, [almost impeded the duke’s 
passage. 

«¢ ¢What does theman want?’ said 
the duches, (who certainly took 
me fora beggar) in alow voice, 
but loud enough for me to hear. 
I started back with a vacant stare 


‘ like a person who is disturbed in 


a dream. ' Many persons smiled, 
others whispered, and I returned 
to my seat, without knowing how 
I got thither. ‘This was worse, 
a thousand times worse than all 
the rest! What malignant demon 
urges me to do whatever I wish 
to avoid to-day? sure there never 
was such a blundering, stupid 
blockhead as lam! What will 
the duke, what will every person 
in the room think of me? These 
were my thoughts, as I wiped 
away the large drops of sweat 
from my forehead, with a vio- 
lence that made it smart. 

‘¢ What does the man want? 


* sounded continually in my ear, 


My pride was hurt by those 
words: and J felt how wretched- 
ly he acts his part, who, without 
intending to ask a favour, gives 
others reason to suppose he does ; 
and how mortifying it isto be 
refused , that which we — never 
thought of requesting. I made 
a number of sagacious re- 
marks on the occasion: but pru- 
dence and I were at variance at 

** the 
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the time, and reflection always 
comes too Jate. However, the 
soothing sounds of the music, which 
was remarkably fine, and every 
eye fixed, not on me, as I sup- 
posed would be the case, but on 
the orchestra ; the awful silence 
thai reigned during a, beautiful 
solo on the violoncello; the at- 
tention and tranquillity that the 
hearers’ countenances expressed, 
which formed a striking contrast 
to the expressive pleasure that 
animated the performers’ eyes 
and features ; the elegant decora- 
tions of the room, and judicious 
distribution of the lights, which 
likewise rivetted my attention, 
calmed the tempest that raged in 
my bosom, and made me forget 
my last blunder, sooner.than I 
had done my former ones. 

“6 The duke turned his head 
round once ortwice, and] fancied 
he looked at me, and that his 
countenance expressed displea- 
sure. My perturbed imagination 
immediately suggested the idea, 
that he was offended at the im- 
proper liberties I had taken, and 
the ennué I had occasioned him. 
For, at that moment,| was far from 
supposing that more important 
concerns had probably oblite- 
rated every trace of me from his 
mind ; and that. had my manners 
been as polished as they were the 
reverse, he would have remem- 
bered them as little as he did my 
awkwardness, [reviewed my past 
conduct with shame and indigna- 
tion, and could not conceive how 
it was possible for me to act and 
speak in the thoughtless, stupid, 
and incoherent manner I had 
done. 

‘¢ Was the same opportunity to 
offer again, said | to myself, I 
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am certain I should conduct my- 
self ina very different manner. 
How easily could I have made a 
polite reply to that compliment, 


‘ —given a pertinent answer to 


that question,—introduced this 
and that witty thought,—and 
could I not, without any impro- 
priety, have given a different 
turn to the conversation, which 
would have enabled me to intro- 


‘ duce the ideas that I had so care- 


fully collected in my mind, and 
which are now entirely lost! 

‘* These dismal reflections were 
sometimes interrupted by the re- 
collection of the enjoyments 
that awaited me at my return to 
my friend Thompson, and I com- 
forted myself with the thought, 
that his conversation and supper 
would make me amends for all 
my disappointments and suffer- 
ings, and | alternately listened to 
the music, and the heavy shower 
of rain that rattled against the 
windows. Much asI knew that 
rain was wanted, and heartily as 
IT had joined with my friend in 


‘ wishing for it at dinner time, yet 


IT cannot say the sound was 
agreeable to me at that moment 5 
aud how I should get home was 
a fresh source of uncasiness to 
my agitated mind. 
«s ‘The concert was over about 
nine o’clock ; every body left the 
room, and I slowly followed the 
crowd. Had I been lucky enough 
to have met with the bustling se. 
cretary, he would probably have 
lent me a great coat, and ushered 
me out of the castle. He pro- 
mised to come to me again before 
the concert was finished ;. but he 
was. too consequential a person, 
and had always so much of some- 
thing like business on his hands, 
** that 
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that it was impossible for him to 
remember what he said a quarter 
of an hour before, or rest quietly 
two minutes in the same place. 

‘“ Most of the people, who left 
the room with me, dispersed 
themselves in different parts of 
the castle; the rest, sheltered with 
went several ways, 
without troubling their heads 
about me; and [ again stood 
helpless and forlorn, under a 
portico, fronting the great gate. 
** The fear of spoiling my clothes 
made me at first determined to 
remain there, till the rain was 
over; but the wish to see my 
friend, and the craving in my 
stomach, soon made me alter my 
intention, and after I had button- 
ed my coat, and covered my 
best hat with my pockct-hand- 
kerchief, I ran as fast as I was 
able across the court yard to the 
guard room. Iam ignorant ifit was 
my excessive speed, which I be- 
lieve is something uncommon at 
court, or what other reason 
brought the last and greatest of 
all my misfortunes on me, but 
before I reached the centry box, 
I heard a dog bark, and the mo- 
ment after a hideous shaggy mas 
tiff, of a monstrous size, rushed 
forward, and jumped upon me 
with such impetuosity, that my 
feet slipped and I fel] backwards. 
There I Jay in the dirt, with the 
animal’s two fore-paws on my 
breast: he barked and howled in 
the most frightful manner, and I 
trembled and roared as Joud as it 
was possible for a person with 
sound lungs to roar. ‘The centry, 
instead of hastening to my assis- 
tance, hooted and burst out into 


| a horse laugh, and I continued to 
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scream out, help help ! for God’s 
sake, help ! 

& One of the soldiers called to 
me, and said, ‘ don’t be afraid, 
the dog won’t bite you!’ But I, 
far from being pacified by his 
assurances, continued to vocife- 
nated, help, help! I was at Jast 
freed from the beast’s clutches, 
and lielped up, but I was in such 
a tremor that I could hardly 
stand. I, however, hurried away 
as fast as 1 could, without stop- 
ping to thank my deliverer, or to 
pick up my hat. I fancied the dog 
was still at my heels, and, as 
soon as I recovered my breath, I 
ran as fast as ]-had done before, 
without venturing to look behind 
me or sideways. 

« Whata miserable life a court 
life is ! mnttered I to myself ; and 
Iam, to be sure, the stupidest 
and most untoward being that 
ever existed ; incapable of extri- 
cating myself out of the Jeast dif- 
ficulty: 1 believe I surely must be 
quite altered from my former 
self, and that I shall never again 
be what I was? 

‘¢ Inthe panic I was in, it is no 
wonder that I missed the way 
Charles Thompson brought me ; 
aud who knows how far I should 
have strayed if my career had not 
been stopped by my running 
against a tree. I started, looked 
up, and perceived myself in a 
lonely place, where there were 
only a few miserable hovels. 

‘¢ T hastened to the first, with the 
intention of desiring somebody to 
shew me the way totown. I 
saw a faint glimmering of light, 
through the broken casement, 
and I gently pushed open the 


** door, that was unlatehed; but 
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the scene that presented itself to 
my view, prevented my pro- 
ceeding for somé moments; a 
gentleman, plainly, but genteely 
dressed, stood with his back to- 
wards me, before a poor old 
lame woman, whose hands were 
raised to heaven, and her eyés 
bathed in tears. 

*¢ ¢ God bless your honour,’ said 
she, in broken sentences, ‘ for 
your goodness to me !—I must 
have perished for want, when 
my poor son James died, who 
maintained me and my blind 
daughter, if it had not been for 
your honour! 

*¢sT hope God Almighty will ro- 
ward you, for your bounty to me 
and her! But dear young gen- 
tlenian, 1 am afraid you distress 
yourself on our account, for you 
have no parents, nor an indepen- 
dant fortune, and I know how 
many wants ayoung nobleman, 
who lives at court, has.’ 

¢¢ ¢ Make yourself easy on that _ 
account, good woman,’ was his 
reply; ‘what I give you I can 
spare without any inconvenience 
to myself. The money | give 
you, L used to apply to another 
purpose, but now it is better em- 
ployed.’ 

66 ¢We will pray for your ho- 
nour as well as for his highvess 
the duke, who is likewise a friend 
and benefactor to the poor,’ was 
the woman’s reply, ‘ God bless 
both you and him !’ 

*¢ f was sd much affected that I 
could hardly help joining in the 
poor woman’s ejaculation ; tears 
started into my eyes, and I. was 
happy to find that I was myself 
again. 

¢¢ ¢ Jam glad that I was at court,’ 
said I to myself. Hew can the 
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court help my being unacquaint. 
ed with its customs ; good peo- 
pie are to be found at court, as 
every where else, but their man- 
ners differ from ours. In my 
own sphere LI believe I am toler. 
able, and I hope I shall never 


* soar. beyond it again.’ 


** The young man, after bidding 
the old woman farewell, turned 
round and approached the door ; 
and you may judge of my sur- 
prise, when I perceived that he 
was one of the two gentlemen 
that had endeavoured to enter- 
tain me a few hours before. His 
voice seemed familiar to me before 
Isaw his face, but the flurry I 
was inat the time, and his having 
changed his coat, prevented my 
entertaining the least idea of his 
being one of my former com. 
panions. He was as much sur- 
prised at finding me there, asT 


‘ was at seeing him. 


‘6 ¢ This isan unexpected plea- 
sure indeed, said he, shaking my 
hand: ¢ you was called away so 
abruptly, that we had not time to 
take, leave of you! but where are - 
you going to now ?’ 
* IT now told him that I had 
missed my way to Henningstonc, 
and that [ was in search of a 
He immediately offered 
to conduct me there, and on my 
objecting to his doing so, .he 
politely assured me, that I should 
deprive him of a pleasure, if I re- 
fused to let him go with me. 
‘ Itis not/our supper-time yet,” 
said he; ‘ the rain is over, the 
evening pleasant, and I assure 
you the satisfaction your com- 
pany will afford, will amply 
reward me for the trouble of 
going a little out of my way.’ 
We went, and his entertaining 
3 F. ‘© gouversation’ 
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conversation shortened the road; 
he enguired, as we went along, 
what was become of my hat, 
which led to a relation of some 
of my disasters. He pitied, 
without laughing at me, and 
blamed the secretary, for his, what 
he called, unpardonable neglect. 
He desired me, when I came to 
Henningstone again, to pay him 
a visit, which he said he flattered 
himself he should be able to 
render more agreeable to me than 
this had been. Wesoon, almost 
sooner than I wished, arrived at 
my friend’s hospitable mansion, 
and he left me with the assurance 
that he would send me my hat 
the next morning. 

*¢ I hastily opened the gate: 
Charles, who was watching at the 
window for my return, ran to 


* meet me, as soon as he heard the 


creaking of the hinges. He 
caught hold of my hand with a— 
‘come! come!—the supper is 
ready,’ and we hurried across the 
farm yard together, as fast as we 
could. The cattle lay in supine 
repose, and Basto, my friend’s 
spaniel, wagged his tail, and ran 
barking to announce our ap- 
proach. 
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«¢ Mrs, Thompson met me at the | 
door with a smiling infant in her 


arms, and received me with these | 
words,—* Welcome! thrice wel- | 


come from court to our frugal | 
meal! Come, the supper waits. | 
Charles, call your father.’ 4 
‘6 The cloth was laid, and a dish | 


of asparagus and a shoulder of | 


lamb, that were leftin the kitchen | 
to keep warm, were added to the 
sallad and currant tart that | 
already stood upon the table. 
My friend entered the room soon — 
after, with a jug of ale in one © 
hand, anda bottle of wine in the 
other, and welcomed me in the 
same hearty manner as his wife 
had done. We sat down to sup- 
per. My friends laughed at the © 
recital of my woes more than I 
was able to do myself, for the | 
wounds were still sore. How- 
ever, a few hours sleep has en- — 
abled me to view every perplex- 
ing circumstance in the same lu- 
dicrous light, and I am now able 
to join in the laugh, and assure 
you that I am reconciled to the 
world, to courts, and myself; and 
that I am, 
*¢ Your contented, 
*¢ And sincere friend, 
“¢ Goodwin.” 
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POETRY. 


ODE for the New Year, 1805: 


By Henry James Pye, Esq. Poet-Laureat. 


1 
+S ayiesmaep ast ia ’mid the stormy sky, 
Dread when the livid meteor’s glare, 
: The faded cheek, the languid eye, 
Pale Terror’s awful reign declare ; 
And as athwart the face of heaven 
The blazing coruscations fly, 
From the green mead and pasture driven, 
The flocks and herds affrighted hie : 
For on the lightning’s flash await 
The fiery messengers of fate ; 
And the loud tempest’s thundering breath 
Wafts the terrific bolts of danger and of death. 


i: 
But when the golden orb of day 
High in the arch of heav’n appears, 
And with its salutary ray 
The smiling face of Nature cheers, 
Each grove a livelier verdure wears, 
The beams the woodland gloom pervade ; 
While shining through the dewy glade, 
As smooth the riv’let glides along, 
The lowing herds, in peaceful throng 
Assembled on the rushy brink, 
Graze on its sides, or from its bosom drink ; 
And bursting from each parent root, 
Myriads of embryo scions shoot, 
Myriads of insect tribes their wings display, 
And rise to light aud life, wak’d by th? inspiring ray. 
>> 3 P 2a Fell 
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Ill. 

Felli despotism’s giant form ; 

Shews to the subjugated mind, 
As glares the meteor of the storm, 

The dread, the horror of mankind ; 
Baleful as through the darken’d skies 
With livid gleam the lightning flies, 
Fierce as the fiery torrents flow 
From the rent mountain’s torrid brow, 
When o’er Sicilia’s plain and dedal towers 
#itna the stream of desolation pours, 
And far as horror throws th’ astonish’d eye, 

The wasted regions round in smoking ruins lie. 


IV. 

But diff’rent far the happy scene, 
’Mid fertile vales and sky serene, 
Where rules a King with peaceful sway 3 

A people’s good his patriot aim ; 
Who, like the radiant source of day, 

Sheds glowing light and vital flame: 
And as along th’ ethereal space 
Eternal laws the course celestial trace ; 
So Freedom’s rule, and Virtue’s high behest, 
Direct the councils of the royal breast ; 
And as the day- -star’s influence bland 
Sheds plenty o’er the teeming Jand ; 
Now from th’ irriguous marsh and sea-beat coast, 
Raising of vapoury mists a fleecy host, 
To fall z again, again with genial power, 
In balmy dew or gentle shower : 
So grateful Albion, through each fruitful plain, 

Proclaims, with heartfelt joy, her George’s prosp’rous reign. 


ODE for his Majesty’s Brntu Day, 1805. By the Same. 


IGH on the * winding shores sublime, 
That Thames’ Imperial waves divide, 
Majestic in the garb of time, 
Where yon proud dome frowns o’er the silver tide 5 

Honour’s and Knighthood’s bright abede, 
By nobles, warriors, patriots trod, 
What time from Gallia’s vanquish’d coast, 
Returning with his victor host, 


* The name of Windsor isderived from “ winding shore.” 
Triumphant 
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Triumphant Edward rear’d on high 
The banner’d meed of chivalry ; 
While eminent above the rest, 
With sable arms and snowy crest, 
The youthful hero grac’d his side, 
His country’s and his sovereign’s pride ; 
From ev’ry clime, lo! glory calls 
Her vot’ries to yon trophied walls ; 
Binds her fair guerdon round each loyal breast, 
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And bids them combat pride, and succour worth oppress’d, 


The notes of triumph swell again ! 
Lo! Windsor boasts as bright a train 
Of royal youths, as brave as those 
Who frown’d defeat on Edward’s foes 5 
Of royal nymphs as. fair a race 
As crown’d Philippa’s chaste embrace ; 
Around their king, their sire, they stand, 
A valiant and a beauteous band. 
Conspicuous, shining, ’mid the rest, 
In chivalry’s first honours dress’d, 
For Cambria’s prince, for George’s heir, 
Albion prefers this ardent pray’r: 

Thine be the sacred wreath of virtuous praise, 


Thine youthful Edward’s fame, but crown’d with length of days. 


Oh! still as this auspicious morn 

Awakes the muse’s votive lays, 
May peace, and health, and fame, adorn 

The tributary strain she duteous pays: 
And while, where’er her navies ride, 

Where’er his legions bend their course, 
Oppressive rage, and giant pride, 

Yield to his firm, but temperate force ; 
Guarded he stands from inroad’s fear, 
By Freedom’s shield, by valour’s spear ; 
Though dark despair, and shame, and woe, 
Lurk in the wreaths that bind the guilty brow ; 
In George’s diadem resplendent shine 

Glory’s unsullied beams, and Virtue’s gems divine. 
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A POEM ON THE RESTORATION OF LEARNING IN THE ‘EAST ; 
Which obtained Mr. Bucnanan’s Prize. 
By Cuarres Grant, Esq. M. A. Fellow of Magdalen College. 


Nec remorantur ibi ; sic rerum summa novatur 
Semper.— Lucrerius. 


“ QHALL these bright hours of rapture roll away, 
‘¢ And mournful years their gloomy wings display ? 

‘* These beauteous realms shall tyrant War deface, 
‘** And fierce oppression crush my favor’d race ?”? 
Thus Ganges’ Genius spoke, while yet, sublime 
With arts and muses, smil’d his native clime, 
And rich with science, round the plains he loved 
The golden hours in blooming circle moved. 
With grief he saw the future ages rise, 
Dark with their sad and fearful destinies ; 
Mark’d bleeding Science pinion’d to the ground, 
And all her blasted trophies withering round ! 
With gricf he saw, through Time’s unfolding shade, 
The fated chiefs in India’s spoils array’d, 
‘The might of Cassim, either Mahmud’s sword, 
And firm Cothbeddin, Delhi’s earliest lord ; 
Stern Taimur, and th’ imperial thrones that tower 
O’er groaning Mathra and the walls of Gour. 
Nor midst that brood of blood, a fiercer name 
Than Aurungzebe th’ indignant eye could claim, 
More bold in act, in council more refin’d, 
A form more hateful, or more dark a mind. 
Skill’d to deceive, and patient to beguile 
With sleepless efforts of unwearied toil, 
His youth he shrouds in consecrated bowers, 
Where prayer and penance lead the hermit hours ; 
Yet not to him those bowers their sweets impart, 
The mind compos’d, smooth brow, and spotless heart; 
No sun-bright visions with new hues adorn 
Eve's purple cloud, or dewy beams of morn ; 
But Fancy wakes for him more grim delights, 
‘War’s imag’d pomp and Murder’s savage rites, 
And, like the Genius of some nightly spell, 
Peoples with shapes accurs’d the wizard cell : | 
Keen Hate, Revenge, Suspicion’s arrowy glare, 
And all the blood-stain’d joys of Guilt are there : 
Thus by fell visions roused, th’ usurper springs 
Fierce from his lair, to lap the blood of kings. 

Go, count thy spoils, thy trophies grim rehearse, 

Three - 
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Three brothers murder’d, and a father’s curse = 
Go, rear the musnud o’er the gasping mound 
Of trampled hosts, while India weeps around : 
On Hindoo shrines thy bigot fury pour, 
And quench the darts of sharp Remorse in gore. 

Tis done. Lo Persecution lights from far 
Her streaming fires, and terrors worse than war ; 
Where mystic hymnings awed the midnight air, 
Strange sounds, that breathe or that.inflict despair, 
Areheard. Thedespot, throned in blood, presides 
O’er havock’s work, and all the ruin guides. 
As from the realms that own stern Yama’s* sway, 
Some fierce Asura rushes to the day ; 
While swift his wheels divide the deeps on high, 
The clouds, like wreaths of foam, around them fly : 
Wide as he glares, his eyeballs scatter woe, 
And terror lightens from his clanging bow. 

Alas! how dark the baleful ruins spread ! 
What filial tears the sons of Science shed ! 
While in each bower the widow’d Arts repine, 
And Learning clasps her violated shrine. 
Sad on his staff, mid Casi’s+ blasted scenes, 
Himself how fallen! the aged Pandeet { leans, 
Exalts th’ insulted Vedas § high in air, 
And prays, and pours his soul into the prayer : 
<< Say why, Narayen, || while thy votary weeps, 
<¢ Thus wrapt in dumb repose thy thunder sleeps ? 
<¢ Oh, where that arm, with countless trophies crown’d, 
<< In heaven’s dread lists o’er vanquish’d Gods renown’d : 
<¢ Whose vengeance dash’d proud Rahu’s @ impious crest, 
<< And tore, with lion ** fangs the tyrant breast a” 
In vain, O sage, thou weep’st thy country’s fate: 
Een now new woes her wasted plains await. 
Tis ever thus,—one ravage urges more ; 
Warriors, like vultures, track the scent of gore. 
Still fight to fight, to battle battle leads, 
Still conqueror to conqueror succeeds 5 


# Yama is the judge of Hell. The Asuras, or evil Genii, are under his dominion. 

4 Casi is aname of Benares, the principal seat of Hindoo learning. 

‘t Pandeet is a Hindoo doctor or professor of learning. 

§ The Vedas are the sacred books of the Hindoos, and are supposed to have 
been promulgated by Brahma at the Creation. : tes 

|| Narayen, or Vishnu, is the second person of the Hindoo Triad, which is com- 
posed of Brahma, Vishnu, and Sceva, 

Rahu was ove of the Asoors, who, in order to drink the amoreet or nectar, 

assumed the shape of a good Genius, but was slain by Vishnu. : 

#* The fourth descent of the Deity incarnate, in Hindoo mythology, was 1n 2. 
form half lion, half map, for the destruction of a tyrant rajahe 


‘ 
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While states unwounded long remain secure ; 
A bleedjng empire is resistless lure. ; 


* Hark ! ?tisa voice on Meshed’s + holy walls, 
His fierce Afshars + impetuous Nadir calls. 
From Gebal’s mountains, whose rude summits shade ° 
Nohavend’s§ dark and melancholy glade ; 
From fragrant Persis, gemm’d with orient flowers; 
From Seistan’s mines of gold and palmy bowers 5 
From thirsty Kerman, and Balsara’s strand, 
Where Susa’s lawns to western suns expand, 
Swells the disastrous sound to Media’s vales, 
Where health on Tabriz || breathes with all her gales ; 
To wild Araxes’ yet untam’d career, 
And Teflis, to the nymphs of Georgia dear, 
Thy sons, Shirvaun, have heard on Bacu’s shore, 
And Derbend’s © iron barrier frowns no more; 
While the proud Russ**, on Neya’s banks aghast, 
Starts at the echoes of the distant blast. 
Back the dread echoes roll through climes of day ; 
Kings shrink to dust, and armies fade away : ; 
High Candahar, on castern ramparts bold, 
Imperial Gazni, seat of monarchs old, : 
Cower at the peal ; astonish’d Cabul yields, 
Lahore recoils through all her floating + + fields. 
Ah! be the shadows deep on Karnal’s ¢{ meads, 
There, there, the towering pride of Delhi bleeds. 
But e’en when, far‘from India’s ravag’d wastes, 
To other deaths impatient Nadir hastes, 
Still social war, in gloomy wrath array’d, 
Succeeds the fury of the Persian bladg : 
As when the lightning rush’d along the wind, 
Touch’d by its stroke, the mountain flames behind. 
From realm to realm the howl of havock swells, 
As lawless rage or rebel pride impels ; 


* The following lines give a general sketch of the route of Nadir’s conquests. 

+ Meshed means the “tomb of martyrs.” 

} Afskars, the tribe to which Nadir belonged. 

§ Nohavend, the scene of the last decisive battle, which lasted for three days, 
between the Persians and Arabs, and terminated the empire of the former, in the 
seventh century. cin 

| ‘Labriz or Tauris, remarkable for the purity of its air, 

4 The ancient Caspie Porta, called by the Turks, The Gate of Iron. 

*#* The Russians sent an embassy to Nadir. ‘ 

tt Lakore is watered by the five‘branches of the Indus, and is thence called 
Panjab. 

tT} Karnal, thirty leagues fron Delhi. Here was fought the decisive battle be- 
tween Nadir and Mabouimed the Mogul emperor, ‘i 
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Beneath th’ usurper’s frantic sceptre bow’d, 

How droop thy hallow’d vales, romantic Oude} 

Bahar wears mournfully the servile chains ; 

And tyranny o’erwhelms fair Hoogley’s plains. 

Ah, beauteous Cashmere*, love’s enchanting vale ! 

What new Abdallah + shaljl thy woes bewail ? 

En vain thy snowy mountains, swelling round : 

For peace alone would guard the holy ground: 

Oh, once for thee the rosy-finger’d Hours 

Wove wreaths of joy in Pleasure’s echoing bowers 5 

Once round thy limpid stream and scented grove, 

The haunts of Fancy, Freedom loved to rove ; 

And, moulded by the hand of young Desire, 

Thy daughters shone amid the virgin choir : 

Not fair Circassia touch’d her blooming race 

With tints so tender of impassion’d grace, 

With all their glances wove such artless wiles, 

Or breath’d such brightness round their angel smiles, 

Ah! at the tyrant’s frown those beauties die ; 

Filed is the smile, and sunk the speaking eye: 

Nor harp nor carol warbles through the glade, 

Nor pensive love-notes soothe the plane-tree shade; 

But the steel’d savage revels in thy woes, 

And round his temples twines thy brightest rose, 

Science and Learning deck thy scenes no more, 

But heavily some safer spot explore : 

Yet not to Varanasi’s ¢ loved retreat 

The exiles bend their melancholy feet ; 

There, too, the ruffian spear and step profane, 
From shrines long clferish’d, scare the sister train. 

Through every shade the horror rolls around, 

And war-worn India bleeds at every wound: 

Indignant Learning droops her blasted head, 

Her noblest worthies mingled with the dead: 

No more to awful thought the soul aspires, 

But grief extinguishes the Muse’s fires: 

No more, while all her listening groves rejoice, 

Enraptur’d wisdom lifts th’ instructing voice ; 

Nor Knowiedge gives her philosophic eye 

To read the blazing wonders of the sky ; 

Unmark’d the stars of morn or evening glow, 

And suns unnotic’d arch the showery bow : 

A dumb despair weighs down the Arts sublime, 

And Taste and Genius fly the sadden’d clime. — 


* The Vale of Cashmere is the favourite theme of profuse pamegyri¢e with al 

Eastern authors and travellers. 

_ + A celebrated Persian poet, who died A, D, 1520. 
} An ancient name of Benares, 
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Ill fated India! yet thy plains have known 
The sage’s voice, and harp’s enraptur’d tone ; 
Oft have thy proud pagodas heard the sound 
Of hallow’d minstrelsy, wide warbling round ; 
And Learning’s footsteps printed every vale, 
Where Jumna’s waves their long-lost joys bewail. 
Een when thy towers confess’d the tyrant’s pride, 
Thy native'arts the Moslem spear defied ; 

Oft, as it gleam’d around, from age to age 

The smile of Learning sooth’d the batile’s rage; 
Oft, while the sceptre graced some milder name, 
Thy gladden’d Genius sprung to ancient fame. 
Though fain the song thy varying fates would trace, 
And tell the triumphs of thy subject race, 

What arts reviving mark’d each glorious reign, 
What poets waked the tributary strain ; 

What thoughts divine, and Fancy’s glancing ray, 
Consol’d the rigours of a foreign sway : 

More pleased, the Muse to earlier years ascends, 
And o’er the steps of kings and sages bends, 
Thy native kings and sages all thy own, 

Wise ‘in the grove, or mighty on the throne. 
Where Time remote his shadowy troop displays, 
She hears the voices of departed days. 

Age blest with all that life or decks or cheers, 
Refines, instructs, ennobles, soothes, endears. 
Then rose the triple Ramas*, names ador’d, 

To wield alike the sceptre and the sword. 

Then thought Gautami +, India’s peerless boast, 
Bright leaderf the philosophic host : 

Though ages interpos’d their dark’ning flight, 
His distant beams illum’d the Stagirite. e 
Then Science smiled on man, and for his use 
Arts intricate unveil’d, and lore abstruse ; 
Learning with all her stores enrich’d his mind ; 
Mild laws his will corrected, not confin’d ; 
Astronomy her high career begun, 

And bade him rise from earth, to watch the sun ? 
To purify with pity and with dread, 

Sage ‘Tragedy her moral lesson spread ; 

And History t round her curious glances cast, 
And to the future reason’d from the past ; 
While Valmic’s § cpic song, with heavenly art 
Inspir’d, dilated all the gen’rous heart. 


* Of the three Ramas, two were universally allowed to be Avatars, or incarne- —— 
tions of the Deity ; and the third was also supposed to be so. ; 

+ Probably the most ancient founder of a philosophical school. 9 ] 

t No histories are extant, written in any part of India, except Cashmere. , 

§ One of the two great poets of India. He wrote an epic poem on the exploits 
of Raina, and is said to have been the first composer of Sanscreet verse. 
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Nor less inspir’d and bold, in Jater time 
Flow’'d the full melody of Sanscreet rhyme, 
Which tells what hosts on Kirket’s * plains engag’d; 
What ruthless wars fraternal chieftains wag’d. 
Here the fierce Kooroos all their thunders pour, 
Bheem’s dreadful shell, and Bheeshma’s lion roar : 
There Pandoo’s sons their fayour’d ranks expand, 
The fiery gandeev + bends in Arjun’s { hand. 
Lo, gods and demigods, a countless throng, 
Blaze in the verse, and swell the pomp of song. 
High Casi’s groves the rapt’rous measures hail, 
And distant calpas § kindle at the tale. 
Such was thy strain, Vyasa ||, saint and sage, 
Th’ immortal Berkeley of that elder age. 
Like him, with flames of holiest rapture fir’d, 
To thoughts sublime thy daring mind aspir’d, 
And, nature opening to thy ardent glance, 
Saw God alone through all the vast expanse. 
Mysterious theme! Beneath the peipal {@ shade, 
His aged limbs the reverend Brahmin laid ; 
Fall on his brow the holy ointment glow’d **, 
The snow-white zennar ++ o’er his shoulder flow’d ; 
The pointed cusa t+ deck’d his green retreat, 
And Ganges’ billow kiss’d his sacred feet : 
Serene he view’d the laughing scenes around, 
Bright Magadh’s vales with floating chawla $$ crown’d, 
The sunshine calm on Casi’s turrets shed, 
And clouds reposing on Heemala’s head ; 
Then all entranc’d, recall’d his wand’ring eye, 
And fix’d the gather’d beams on Deity : 
From height to height his musing spirit soar’d, 
And speechless thought || || th’ unutter’d name ador’d: - 
Till words unconscious flowing from his tongue, 
He swell’d the strain, and mystic measures sung. 


a 


* The other great epic poet of India, besides Valmic, was Vyasa. 

+ The gandeev was Arjun’s bow. 

J Arjun, one of the Pandoos, was the favourite and pupil of Crishna, who acted 
as his charioteer in this battle. 

§ Acalpa isa day of Brahma. 

|| Vyasa was not. only a poet. He founded the most celebrated philosphical 
school in India, called the Vedanti Schoo}. 

4 The sacred fig-tree. 

** The Brahmins painta streak of yellow oker on their foreheads: some sects 
horizontally, and others perpendicularly. ; 

tt The zennar is the sacyed thread worn by Brahmins. 

Tf The cusa is the most sacred species of grass. 

§§ Chawla the Indian name of rice. 

||| The Om, or name of the Deity, never to be uttered but in silence. 

: 1 abit 
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Ae 
‘Tis alidelasion: Heaven and earth and skies, 
“ But air-wove images of lifeless dyes. 
“¢ He only lives—Sole Being—None beside— 
“6 The Self-existing, Self-beatified : 
“ ATl else but wakes at Maya’s* fairy call; 
*¢ For All that is, is not ; or God is All. 
“¢ Stupendous Essence! obvious, yet unknown; 
~ “6 For ever multiplied, for ever One, 
‘¢ I feel thee not, yet touch on every side ; 
*¢ See not, yet follow where thy footsteps guide ; 
‘* Hear not thy voice, yet own its mystic power 
*< ¥n breathing silence of the midnight hour. 
*¢ Oh, what art thou? since’all this bursting scene, 
“¢ Unnumber’d isles, and countless waves between ; 
‘¢ This fabric huge, on floating pillars rais’d, 
*¢ With suns and fiery elements emblaz’d ; 
*¢ And thy own pedma +, roseate flower of light, 
‘* Emblem and cradle of Creative Might; ~ 
‘¢ Live only on thy sleepless eye reclin’d, 
‘S Embosom’d deep in the abyss of Mind. 
** Close but th’ all-seeing Mind, no splendor burns ; 
* Unfeld, and all the Universe returns. 
*¢ Oh, what art thou? and what this darkiing ray, 
“¢ Whose sadden’d lustre mourns in shrines of elay ? 
‘¢ Sprung from thyself, though quench’d in human frame, 
= ‘ Faint emanation of th’ Eternal Flame. 
*¢ Oh, fade these scenes, where phantom beauty glows, 
‘* And bid th’ uncumber’d soul on Thee repose 3 
‘« Expanse how dread, immeasurable height, 
¢ Depth fathomless, and prospect infinite.” a 
Yet whence this progress of the Sage’s mind, 
Beyond the bounds by Nature’s hand assign’d > 
Whence, every form of vulgar sense o’erthrown, 
Soars the rapt thought, and rests on God alone 3 
Perhaps, by smooth gradations, to this end 
All systems of belief unconscious tend, 
That teach the infinite of nature swarms 
With Gods subordinate, through endless forms, 
And every object, useful, bright, malign, 
Of some peculiar is the care or shrine. 
Ask the poor Hindoo if material things 
Exist: he answers, Their existence springs 
From Mind within, that prompts, protects, provides, 
And moulds their beauties, or their terrors guides. 


¥ %* Maya, or Delusion; supposed to be a Goddess sprung from Brahma." Mit 
+ Pedmay, the sacred name of the /ofos ; an object of supreme venexatioa in all 
the mythological systems of the East, especially in that of the Hindds, 
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Blooms the red flow’ret? Durva* blushes there. 
Flash lightnings fierce? dread Indra + fills the air. 
The morning wakes, or high the white wave swells, 
That Surya ¢ brightens, Ganga § this impels. 
Thus, in each part of this material scene, 

He owns that matter leans ow Mind unseen 5 

And in each ebject views some God pourtray’d, 
This allin all, and that but empty shade ; 

The mind extinct, its shadows teo must flee, 

And all the visible forget te be. 

But when the Sage is taught these Gods to deem 
The powers personified of One Supreme, 

He not destroys their functions, but transfers 5 
‘Their titles changes, not their characters ; 
Content, for many, enc Great Cause t’ adore, 

He now terms attributes what Geds before : 

Yet still untouch’d that principle retains ; 

Mind, ever present, in all mretter reigns 5 

His creed the same, whate’er chat Mind he call, 

In each imprison’d, or diffus’d through all. 

Still of this whole cach portion, every hour, 

Asks instant energies of local power. 
_If in himself the Infinite comprise 

The varying powers of countless Deities, 

Say, should not he, with equal ease as they, 
Through objects numberless those powers display ? 


But turn, my Muse, where softer themes invite, 
And lyrjc measures court to gay delight: 
‘There Jayadeva’s || mystic transport flows, 
And Crishen smiles, and Radha weeps her woes: 
Bright o’er the bard, sublime on lory plumes, 
Love’s youthful God, celestial Cama Z, blooms: 
Sad from his winged throne he bends te hear, 
And mingles with the strings a heavenly tear ; 
While, sportive at his side, the virgin choir 
FJoat in light measures round the thrilling lyre. 


% Durva is the most beautiful species of grass, and supposed to be the residenc 
of a Nymph of the same name. Its flowers, says Sir William Jones, seen throwslM 
fens, are like minute rubies, 

+ The God of the firmament. 

} The Deity of the Sun. 

. § Ganga is the Goddess of the Ganges, who sprung, like Pallas, from the head of 
the Indian Jove. 

jj The famous lyric poet of India. His age is uncertain, but he lived betweea 
Vyasa and Calidasa. 

q The Hindoo Cupid. He rides on alory or parrot. Among other appendages, 
he has five arrows tipped with herbs of a healing quality, and is attended hy twelve 
damsels. 

; Yet 
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Yet brighter lustres gild Avanti’s* towers, 
Where Vicramadyt + sways his subject powers. 
See, round his throne what Arts and Graces bow! 
What Virtues diadem his godlike brow ! 

In sacred band, nine hallow’d bards prolong 

Unwearied warblings of accordant song : 

So move the ninefold spheres } their radiant rounds, ~ 

With sleepless melodies of angel sounds.. 

But Fancy chief for Calidasa’s Muse 

From groves of Indra §. steals celestial hues, 

Hues || ever-blooming, with whose blushes sweet 

Th’ immortal Apsars tinge their snowy feet. 

Haste, in sad pomp the tragic scene extend ; 

Rise, weeping dames, and mailed chiefs ascend 5 

‘There let Dushmanta’s volant car advance, 

And throne dominion on his ample glance ; 

And there, by Malini’s sequester’d stream, 

In Love’s warm youth let softer virtue gleam, 

Now flush’d with smiles, and bright in vernal glow, 

Now victim pale of solitary woe. 

Is there who knows how Love’s soft thrillings burn, 

When Hope, half dubious, whispers sweet return ? 

O’er the flush’d cheek what sudden blushes roll, 

When meeting eyes confess the mingling soul ? 

Is there whose anguish mourns a hopeless fire, 

By sighs and tears consum’d of sad desire, 

Tears of the heart, that flow in secret there, 

And sighs just waked and smother’d by despair ? 

For these ascends the sympathetic strain, 

True to the joy and faithful to the pain ; 

For these the song shall stream from age to age, 

Their raptures kindle and their griefs assuage. 
Hail, happy years! when every lyre was strung, 

And every clime with mirth and music rung, 

While Asia’s voice her Calidasa blest, 

Hark! kindred spirits answer’d from the West. 


* The modern Oujein, the capital of the dominions of Scindia, the well-known 
Mahratta chief. 
gt Vicramaditya, the most celebrated of Indian kings. He died B.C. 57. His 
reign forms the era from which the Hindoos calculate. 
t Novem tibi orbibus, vel potius globis, connexa sunt omnia. Cic. in Som. Scip: 


Milton says in his Arcades: 
ce 


———when drowsiness 
Hath lock’d up moral sense, then listen I Mf 
To the celestial Sirens’ harmony, 
That sit upon the nine enfolded spheres, 
Andthose that hold the vital shears. Ly 
§ Indra resides in the lower heavens, situated in the north pole. The Apsaras 
art he damsels of his court. : 
\| The hint of this image is borrowed from the “Sacontala, or Fatal Ring.”’ 
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There all his lofty tones Lucretius gave, 

And epic transports burst on Mincio’s wave, 
While rov’d the Matin bee o’er sweetest flowers, 
And all Hymettus bloom’d in Tibur’s bowers. 
Oh, could some God have rent the veil away, 

And join’d in one the masters of the lay ! 
Illustrious names! though breath’d| the mutual tone 
In distant climes, unknowing and unknown, 

Yet haply, by a viewless touch impell’d, 

Your choral symphonies responsive swell’d, 

And some spher’d seraph, with the song beguil’d, 
Lean’d from his rolling orb to hear, and smil’d. 


to 
2 


How swift, O India, fled those happy years! 
Tow soon thy palmy glories sunk in tears! 
What Muse, unwarm’d, their early bloom can eye, 
Or sing their alter’d fates without asigh? 

Such thy sad trophies, War! by thee dismay’d, 
The classic Graces fly their cherish’d shade. 
Peace still they love, the moonlight hour serene, 
Th’ unwitness’d musings of some tranquil scene, 
Where all is calm and joy, within, around, 

No care to ruffle, and no grief to wound. 

Oft their. bright train, ere yet the war arise, 
F’en from its distant rumour shrinks and flies = 
So, ere it touch the steel, the solar ray 

Plays off from the keen edge, and glides away. 
But'not alone the trumpet’s madding roar 
Expell’d the weeping Arts from Ganges’ shore 5 
Lo! nurs’d in Superstition’s gloomy bower, 
Vice * wings with added speed the fatal hour; 
Thick and more thick her blighting breath she sheds, 
And Learning sickens as the mildew spreads, 
For still this sovereign principle we find, 

True in the individual as the kind, 

Strong links and mutual sympathies connect 
The moral powers, and powers of intellect 5 
Still these on those depend by union fine, 
Bloom as they bloom, and as they fade, decline. 
Talents, ’tis true, gay, quick, and bright, has God 
To virtue oft denied, on vice bestow’d ; 

Just as fond Nature lovelier colours brings 

To paint the insect’s than the eagle’s wings. 
But of our souls the high-born loftier part, 

Th’ etherial energies that touch the heart, 


_ » The inevitable tendency of vice to degrade the faculties of, the soul is most 
éloquently insisted on by Longinus, in the last section of his celebrated treatise, 
p Conceptions 
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Conceptions ardent, labouring thought intense, 
Creative Fancy’s wild magnificence, 

And alt the dread sublimities of song, 

These, Virtue, these, to thee alone belong ; 
These are celestial all, nor kindred hold 

With ought of sordid or debasing mould : 

Chill’d by the breath of Vice, their radiance diés; 
And brightest burns when lighted at the skies ; 
Like vestal flames to purest bosoms given, 

And kindled only by a ray from heaven *. 


But lo! once more return the happy hours 5 
Learning revisits her forsaken bowers. 
To greet her lov’d approach, her chosen band 
In joyful ranks unites on Ganges’ strand. 
Twas thus of old, when swell’ 'd the rushing Nile 
From Nubian hills, or Meroe’s sun-burnt isle, 
At once, with all her priests, an awful train, 
Transported Memphis issued on the plain ; 
The white-rob’d pontiff watch’d the sinking vale, 
And wav’d his wand, and bade Osiris hail. 
Not with less rapture Learning’s votaries burn, 
And court her steps, and bless her glad return. 
Full in their front, with eye that upward soars, 
Apart the mighty Hierophant adores, 
Accomplish’d Jones ! whose hand to every art } 
Could unknown charms, and nameless grace impart. 
His was the soul, by fear nor int?rest sway’d, 
The purest passions, and the wisest head : 
The heart so tender, and the wit so true, 
Yet this no malice, that no weakness knew ; 
The song, to Virtue as the Muses dear, 
Though glowing chaste, and lovely though severe. 
What gorgeous trophies crown his youthful bloom, 
The spoils august of Athens and of Rome. 
And lo! untouch’d by British brows before, 
Yet nobler trophies wait on Asia’s shore : 
There, at his magic voice what wonders rise 5 
Th’ astonish’ East unfolds her mysteries : 
Round her dark shrines a suddew blaze he showers,;: 
And all unveil’d the proud Pantheon + towers. 
Where, half unheard, Time’s formless billows glide, 
Alone he stems ‘the dim discover’d tide ; 


* The author has been prevented from proceeding to state other causes of the } 
decay of science, from want of time. 
+ This alludes to the various elucidations which Sir W. Jones has given of Hindéa | 

Mythology, and particularly to his “ Essay on the Gods of Greece, Italy, and Wide 
16 


- 
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Wide o’er the expanse, ‘as darts his radiant sight, 
At once the vanish’d ages roll in light. 
* Old India’s Genius, bursting from repose,’ ’ 
Bids all his tombs their mighty dead disclose ; 
Immortal names, though long immers’d in shade, 
Long lost to song, though destin’d not to fade. 
O’er all the master of the spell presides, 
Their march arranges, and their order guides ; 
Bids here or there their ranks or gleam or blaze 
With hues of elder or of later days, 
See, where in British robes sage Menu * shines, 
And willing Science opes her Sanscreet mines ¢ 
His are the triumphs of her ancient lyres, 
Her tragic sorrows, and her epic fires 5 
Her earliest arts, and !carning’s sacred store, 
And strains sublime of philosophic lore : 
Bright in his view their gather’d pomp appears, 
The treasur’d wisdom of a thousand years. _ 
Oh, could my verse, in characters of day, 
The living colours of thy mind pourtray, 
And on the sceptic, midst his impious dreams, 
Flash all the brightness of their mingled beams ! 
Then should he know, how talents various, bright, 
With pure Devotion’s holy thoughts unite ; 
And blush (if yet 4 blush survive) to see 
What genius, honour, virtue, ought to be. 
Philosopher, yet to no system tied ; 
Patriot, yet friend to all the world beside ; 
Ardent with temper, and with judgment bold ; 
Firm, though not stern, and though correct, not cold; 
Profound to reason, or to charm us gay ; 
Learn’d without pride, and not too wise to pray. 
Such, too, was Chambers +, ever honour’d name! 
What needs the Muse to give thy worth to Fame. 
To thee the nymphs of Eastern song display’d 
The haunts of Hafiz in the Persian shade, 
And early taught thy curious steps to rove 
Through Hejaz’ bowers, or Yemen’s odorous grove. 
But holier fires illum’d thy favour’d breast, ° 
With arts divine, and saintly virtues blest. 
Alas! those saintly virtues languish’d here, 
And, worn with exile, sought their native sphere. 
Nor long a brother’s ¢ woes bedew’d thy urn, 
Too soon by kindred fate forbid to mourn. 
Oh, crown’d with learning, and refin’d by art, 
The generous mind, the uncorrupted heart! 


y * In reference to Sir W. Jones’s celebrated translation of “The Institutgs of 
@ Menu,” the great Indian legislator. 
+ Mr. William Chambers. t Sir Robert Chambers. 
Vox. XLYIL. 3Q Still , 
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* Lewis Mackenzie, Fsq. of the Bengal civil establishment. He died at Cal- 
ceutta, in 1800, just after he had been honoured with a medal for his proficiency i 
the College lately established there. He was the sow of Mr, Mackenzie, the cele 
brated author ef “ The Man of Feeling.” bs) 
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Still Isis, hallow’d streany! his name reveres, 
And British Themis sheds her awful tears. 

There, Wilkins, to the sons of Brahma known, 
With great Vyasa’s triumphs blends his own : 
While the dark tales of elder ages lie 
Unravell’d to sage Wilford’s classic eye. 

Who can forget how Davis lov'd to trace, 

By ancient sages Jed, th’ etherial space, 

What laurels wave round either Colebrooke’s brow, 
O’er Cleveland’s tomb what sacred sorrows flow, 
Or Scott's historic wreath, or Rennel’s praise, 

Or, studious Hamilton, thy modesf bays, 

Or Shore, to grace and govern empire born, 

With laws to strengthen, or with arts adorn, 
Friend to the Muse, and by the Muse belovw’d, 

By Britain honour’d, and by Heaven approy’d ? 

Nor these alone: But, lo! as Wellesley leads, 
Rise other names, and a new race succeeds, 
Rous’d by his call, the youthful bands aspire 
To Jones’s learning or to Jones’s fire ; 

In clust’ring ranks the meed of song they claim, 
And toil and brighten up the steep of Fame. 
Thou too, had Heaven but listen’d to our prayer, 
Thou too, Mackenzie*, shouldst have brighten’d there. 
Oh, hopes dissolv’d! oh, prospects all decay’d! 
Oh, dawn of glory, opening but to fade! 

Pleas’d we beheld thy early laurels bloom, 

Nor knew they wove a trophy for thy tomb. 

By Hoogley’s banks, from kindred dust how far! 
On thy cold stone looks down the Kastern star. 
But still Affection views thy ashes near, 

The mould is precious, and that stone is dear : 
Her nightly thought surmounts the roaring wave, 
And weeps and watches round thy distant grave. 
Yet say, why on that dark eventful day, 

That call’d thee from the shores of Thames away, 
When friendship’s warmth mid parting sorrows burn’d, 
Hand press’d in hand, and tear for tear return’d, 
Though Hope was there all credulous and young, 
Why on thy brow a cheerless shadow hung ? 

F’en at that hour did dark forebodings shed 

O’er shivering nature some unconscious dread ? 
And felt thy heart new wounds of sadness flow, 
Prophetic sadness and a weight of woe? 

How dark, though fleeting, are the days of man! 
What countless sorrows crowd his narrow span! 


Fer 
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For what is life? A groan, a breath, a sigh, 
A bitter tear, a drop of misery, 
A lamp just dying in sepulchral gloom, 
A voice of anguish from the lonely tomb. 
Or wept or weeping all the change we know 3 
?Tis all our mournful history below. 
Pleasure is Grief but smiling to destroy, 
And what is Sorrow but the ghost of Joy? 
Oh, haste that hour, whose rustling wings shall play 
To warn the shades of guilt and grief away! 
Meantime, what dubious contest on those plains 
With the faint dawn reluctant Night maintains ! 
Britain thy voice can bid the dawn ascend, 
On thee alone the eyes of Asia bend. 
High arbitress! to thee her hopes are given, 
Sole pledge of bliss and delegate of Heaven ; 
In thy dread mantle all her fates repose, 
Or bright with blessings, or o’ercast with woes ; 
And future ages shall thy mandate keep, 
Smile at thy touch, or at thy bidding weep. 
Oh! to thy godlike destiny arise ! 
Awake and meet the purpose of the skies! 
Wide as thy sceptre waves let India learn 
What virtues round the shrine of empire burn ; 
Some nobler flight let thy bold Genius tower, 
Wor stoop to vulgar lures of fame or power ; 
Such power as gluts the tyrant’s purple pride, 
Such fame as reeks around the homicide. 
With peaceful trophies deck thy throne, nor bare 
Thy conquering sword, till Justice ask the war : 
Justice alone can consecrate renown, 
Her’s are the brightest rays m Glory’s crown ; 
All else nor eloquence nor song sublime 
Can screen from curse, or sanctify from crime. 
Let gentler hearts awake at thy behest, 
And science soothe the Hindoo’s mournful breast. 
{n vain has Nature shed her gifts around, 
For eye or ear, soft bloom or tuneful sound ; 
Fruits of all hues on every grove display’d, 
And pour’d profuse the tamarind’s gorgeous shade. 
What joy to him can song or shade afford, 
Outcast so abject, by himself abhorr’d ? 
While chain’d to dust, half struggling, half resign’d, 
Sinks to her fate the heaven-descended Mind, 
Disrob’d of all her lineaments sublime, 
The daring hope, whose glance out-measur’d time, 
Warm passions to the voice of Rapture strung, 
v And conscious thought that told her whence she sprung. 
3Q2 At 
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At Brahma’s stern decree, as ages roll, 
New shapes of clay await th’ immortal soul ; 
Darkling condemn’d in forms obscene * to prowl, 
And swell the midnight melancholy howl. 
Be thine the task his droopiag eye to cheer, 
And elevate his hopes beyond this sphere, — 
To brighter heavens than proud Sumeeru + owns, 
Though girt with Indra and his burning thrones. 
Then shall he recognise the beams of day, 
And fling at once the four-fold chain { away 5 
Through every limb a sudden life shall start, 
And sudden pulses spring around his heart ; 
Then all the deaden’d energies shall rise, 
And vindicate their title to the skies. 

Be these thy trophies, Queen of many Isles! 
On these high Heaven shall shed indulgent smiles, 
First by thy guardian voice to India led, 
Shall Truth divine her tearless victories spread ; 
Wide and more wide the heaven-born light shall stream, 
New realms from thee shall catch the blissful theme, 
Unwonted warmth the soften’d savage feel, 
Strange chiefs admire, and turban’d warriors kneel, 
The prostrate East submit her jewel’d pride, 
And swarthy kings adore the Crucified. 
Fam’d Ava’s walls Messiah’s name shall own, 
Where haughty splendour guards the Birman throne. 
Thy hills, Tibet, shall hear, and Ceylon’s bowers, 
And snow-white waves that circle Pekin’s towers ||, 
Where, sheath’d in sullen pomp, the Tartar lord 
Forgetful slumbers o’er his idle sword : 
O’er all.the plains, where barbarous hordes afar 
On panting steeds pursue the roving war, 
Soft notes of joy th’ eternal gloom shall cheer, 
And smooth the terrors of the arctic year : 
Till from ‘the blazing line to polar snows, 
Through varying realms, one tide of blessing flows. 
Then shall thy breath, celestial-Peace unbind 
The frozen heart, and mingle mind with mind ; 
With sudden youth shalj slumb’ring Science start, 
And call to life each long-forgotten art, 
Retrace her ancient paths, or new explore, 
And breathe to wond’ring worlds her mystic lore. 


* The Hindis of the lowest class firmly believe themselves to be of the sam 
species as the jackals; and are taught, that through eternal transmigrations the 
shall never rise higher than those animals. ; 

ft Sumeeru is the mountain on whieh Indra’s heaven is placed. 

t In allusion to the four castes. 


. Fhe White River. 
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Yes, it shall come! e’en now my eyes behold, 
In distant view the wish’d-for age unfold. 
Lo, o’er the shadowy days that roll between, 
A wand’ring gleam foretells th’ ascending scene! 
Oh, doom’d victorious from thy wounds io rise, 
Dejected India, lift thy downcast eyes, 
And mark the hour, whose faithful steps for thee 
Through Time’s press’d ranks bring on the jubilee. 


Roll back, ye crowded years, your thick array, 
Greet the glad hour, and give the triumph way. 
Hail First and Greatest, inexpressive name, 
Substantial Wisdom, God with God the same! 
Oh Light, which shades of fiercest glory veil, 
Oh human Essence, mix’d with Godhead, hail! 
Powers, Princedoms, Virtues, wait thy sovereign call, 
And but for Thee exists this breathing all. 
Then shake thy heavens, thou Mightiest, and descend, 
While Truth and Peace thy radiant march attend. 
With wearied hopes thy thousand empires groan, 
Our aching eyes demand thy promis’d throne, 
Oh cheer the realms from life and sunshine far! 
Oh plant in Eastern skies thy seven-fold star! 


Then, while transported Asia kneels around, 
With ancient arts, and long-lost glories crown’d, 
Some happier Bard, on Ganges’ margin laid, 

Where playful bamboos weave their fretted shade, 
Shall to the strings a loftier tone impart, 

And pour in rapturous verse his flowing heart. 
Stamp’d in immortal light on future days, 

Through all the strain his country’s joys shall blaze ; 
The Sanscreet song be warm’d with heavenly fires, 
And themes divine awake from Indian lyres. 


ODE ON THE BATTLE OF THE NILE. 


By the Right Honourable the Eant.or Canysront, §¢. &¢, 
(Original. ) 


coe 
XULTING in his martial name, 
In Arcole, and Lodi’s fame ; 
Th’ unconquer’d chief, proud Gallia’s boast, 


Surveys his gallant naval host ; 
3Q 3 What 


2 
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‘What triumphs in his ardent mind, 

What glorious conquests are design’d ! 

Beneath his prow the billows roar, 

Which break upon th’ Egyptian shore, 
Where once the walls of fair Canopus rose, 
And ancient Nile with amplest current flows, 


Il. 

Ye Julian laurels droop and fade ! 

Thou mighty Macedonian shade, 

Hence from thine ancient realms retire !' 

« The glories of thy name expire. 

With what a shout old Memphis rings, 

While treading on the necks of kings ; 

A new Sesostris moves to war, 

And spreading his proud reign afar, 
From high Ecbatana, or Susa’s tow’rs, 
‘Awes with loud threats Byzantium’s trembling shores! 


IL. r 
Arabia’s yet uuconquer’d Jand 
Bows her strong neck to his command ; 
See Tigris too her tribute pour, 
. And vaunt th’ Abassine lords no more. 
Indus and Ganges, sacred streams ! 
That front the sun’s ascending beams, 
To th’ Erythrean deep proclaim 
His future congu’ror’s awful name. 
‘¢ Spread every sail,” th’ impetuous warrior cries, 
‘¢ And swiftly bear me to the glorious prize !” 


 A¥s 
When le! the winds are lock’d in sleep, 
And sudden darkness veils the deep ; 
Surpris’d the chief—but void of fear, 
Beholds a giant form appear, 
About whose cloud-encircled head 
Impenetrable night is spread : 
Dreadful above, below, around, 
Is heard the rushing waters’ sound, 
While forth he hurls the mighty flood, whose roar 
Makes deaf the nations on his echoing shore. 


¥ 
In thunder now the phantom speaks— 
(All nature at the portent shakes) 
«¢ Pursued by every peoples’ curse, 
“+ In evil hour, with fates averse, - - 
BR 
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«¢ And doom’d, ere yet thy life began, 

“ A warning to presumptuous man, 

*¢ Thou dar’st my mystic realms invade! 

‘¢ Hear, then—and shake with conscious dread.— 
‘¢ The potent, fix’d, irrevocable word, 
‘¢ Th’ eternal edict of Heaven’s awful Lord. 


VI. 

¢¢ Vengeance, whose fury shall devour 

«¢ The proud blasphemer of his pow’r! 

*¢ To millions food and health I bring, 

¢¢ The bounties of th’ Eternal King; 

*¢ On thee, destruction I bestow, 

*¢ Disease, repentance, shame, and woe! 

€¢ See’st thou not in the lurid air, 

“¢ With’ring thy strength with fatal glare, 
¢¢ Fell Pestilence, whose hot and tainted breath 
sé Shall heap thy groaning camp with loathsome ! 


Vil. 

&< Where’er thy desperate march is bent, 

‘¢ See the swift foe thy course prevent, 

«¢ Like lightning in the van appear, 

¢¢ Or rush tempestuous on the rear. 

** In crowds they rush, in crowds they die! 

‘¢ New swarms th’ enthusiast realms supply 5 

‘¢ Thy troops no more th’ assault sustain, 

s¢ Vain is their skill, their courage vain ; 
‘¢ Their fainting limbs refuse their arms to wield, 
** And victors yet, they press the torrid field. 


Vill, 
“¢ Fly, then—Destruction meets thy view, 
«< Wilt thou not fly though shame pursue ? 
‘¢ Safe yet in port thy navy rides ; : 
‘¢ A remnant yet may stem the tides ; 
s¢ Though dumb be every warrior’s boast, 
s¢ A remnant yet may reach the coast! ss 
“ Ah, wretch! and impotent of mind! 
s¢ Whom angry Heav’n has render’d blind ! 
«< Has ne’er the clear-voic’d trump of Fame 
s¢ Fill’d thine astonish’d ear with Britain’s name ? 


IX. 
‘¢ Her sons—no Atheist crew are they, 


‘© Noslaves to Superstition’s sway, 
3Q4 _ Before 
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* Before the awful throne of God 
‘¢ They bow, and wait upon his nod ; 
2 < Blest if his power their arms employ, 
*¢ The proud and impious to destroy, 
‘¢ Hark! what.a peal of thunder roars ! 
*¢ How vast a tumult shakes my shores! 
‘¢ Pale Horror shrieks, Confusion, Rout, Dismay 
‘¢ Appal the night, and dim the morning ray, 


a, ° a 
*¢ How deep the anguish and despair! 
¢¢ Who shall to France the tidings bear ? 
\ *¢ Scarce one escapes the bloody fight! 
‘* Scarce one is say’d by shameful flight. 
‘* To Heaven the pious victors raise, 
‘© With gratefal hearts, the shout of praise. - 
‘¢ Europe exulting, lifts her voice; 
‘¢ ‘The Nast’s barbarie thrones rejoice.” 
To impious Pride, short triumph thus remains, 
Unerring Wisdom sees ; Eternal Justice reigns. 


LINES, 
For the Grave of a Prostitute, written by Herself in her last Illness. 
(Original.) 


Ta willing victim of a quick deeay, : 
Here tranquil on an humble bed of clay, 
(The sure and sole asylum of my woes) 
A lost, Jove-ruin’d female, I repose. 
Early seduc’d by men’s perfidious snares, 
Their crimes I expiate : would my pangs were theirs. 
‘ . From the sad moment, when by oaths misled, 
T fell, half fore’d, on my deceiver’s bed, 
To that, whose veil obscuring ev’ry fault, 
Shelter'd my suff’rings in this welcome vault, 
Pamper’d or starv’d, despairing or in drink, 
My thoughts all rack? d in striving not to think ; 
Frantic or sullen—ever in extremes, r 
Wild and abandon’d in my very dreams ; 
Ne’er could rejected couscience claim the pow’r 
T’impose a respite of one serious hour. 
Of eye undaunted, and of touch impure ; 
Old, ere of age; worn out when searce mature ; 
Hourly debas’dto stifle my disgust 
Of fore’d enjoyment in affected lust ; 
’ Canker’d | 
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Canker’d with filth, infection, debt and want ; 
My home a brothel, and the street my haunt ; 
Full seven long years of infamy I pin’d, 
And fondled, loath’d, and prey’d upon mankind : 
Till, all the drudgery of vice gone through, 
My batter’d fabric fails at twenty-two ; 
And Death, with ey’ry terror in his train, 
Here clos’d the scene of riot, guilt, aad pain. 

Ye fair associates of my op’ning bloom, 
O come and weep, and profit at my tomb ! 
Let my short youth and blighted beauty prove 
The fated venom of unlawful love : 
O think how quick my foul career I ran, 
A sacrifice to falsehood, lust, and man ! 
Then shun the paths, where Passion’s meteors shine 
Your’s be the lesson ; all th’ experience mine! 


THE TURKISH LADY, 
_ (A BALLAD.) 

By T. Camppertr, Esq.* 
(Original. ) 


i yt the hour when rites unholy 
Call’d each Paynim voice to pray’r, 
And the star, that faded slowly, ; 
Left to dews the freshen’d air, 
. 


Day her sultry fires had wasted, 
_ Calm and sweet the moonlight rosoy 
E’en a captive’s spirit tasted 

Half oblivion of his woes. 


Wot ye then, in Turkish vallies, 
How an Eastern lady bright, 

Spite of tyrants round her palace, 
Spoke a bold and British knight : 


“ Tell me, captive, why, in anguish, 
Foes have dragg’d thee here to dwell, © 
Where poor Christians, as they languish, 
Hear no sound of Sabbath bell.” 


‘¢ "Twas on ‘Transylvania’s Bannat, 
When the crescent shone afar, 

Like a pale, disastrous planet, 
O’er the purple tide of war.” 


In 
* The celebrated author of the “ Pleasures of Hope,” See. 
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*¢ In that day of desolation, 
Lady, I was captive made, 

Bleeding for my Christian nation, 
By the walls of high Belgrade.” 


‘*¢ Captive, could the brightest jewel 
From my turban set thee free ? 

Lady, no! the gift were cruel, 

| Ransom’d yet, if reft of thee.” 


‘¢Say, fair Princess, wouldit grieve thee 
Christian realms should we behold ? 
No, fond knight, I would not leave thee, 

Were thy ransom paid in gold,” 


‘Stranger, know, my mother taughtme, 
Georgia’s princely name she bore, 

Ne’er to wed a chief that sought me, 
Save the holy cross he wore.” 


‘¢ And her spirit would reprove me, 
Should a Paynith share my hand; 

Love me, then, for ever love me, 
Gentle knight of English land.” 


Now in ‘heaven’s bright expansion 
Rose the midnight star to view, 
When, to quit her father’s mansion, 

Thrice she wept and bade adieu, 


Tyrant foes in vain ye hover, 
Turkish prows in vain ye ride, 
Safe and far the joyaus lover 
Clasps his blooming Eastern bride. 


ON AN OAK, | 
In View of a Seat in Oxfordshire. 
(Originul.) 


dhe yon old venerable tree 

As emblem of its owner see; 

Aloft he rears his reverend head, 

Wide through the lawn his shadow spread; 
Shelter affords alike to all, 

The rich and poor, the great and small, 
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Wor age nor tempest yet could wound— 

His root so deep, his heart so sound. 
Thus Parker, thro’ his life’s whole race, 

In every station, every place, 

Pursu’d the sure, unerring plan, 

A learned judge, an upright man ; 

Ne’er could the statesman’s smile or frowe 

Warp him in favour of the crown 5 

Or wish of popular applause 

Pervert his judgment of the laws. 

Unmovy’d by either, fix’d he stood 

On this firm base, his country’s good: 

And all he acted, thought, or spoke, 

Prov’d his true heart, a heart of oak. 


ON A PARROT 
THROWN DOWN A 


(Original) 


“WW ERE lies interr’d 
The remains of a bird, 
Who was kill’d by all conq’ring Fate, 
Whose master took care 
To teach him to swear, 
As his mistress had taught him to prate. 


If objection be made 

To the place where he’s laid, 
Poor Betty is only in fault ; 

For Betty, to save 

The expence of a grave, 

Laid him ‘safe in the family vault. 


To adorn his sad tomb, 

For ages to come, 

His mistress, still kinder and kinder, 
Declar’d, with a tear, 

‘That she ne’er would come near 

But she'd always leave something behind her. 


MORAL 
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MORAL RHAPSODIES, 
IN TWO PARTS, 


By Sir Wana Youne, Bart. 
(Never before published.) 


Ast. THE MORNING ON THE ALPS.—1775, - 


“ Despicere unde queas ulius, passunque videre 
“ Errare,—atque viam palantes quaerere vila,” 
Lucret. E, 2d. 
i) Bien dawn now faintly glimmers from the east, 
‘Slowly it breaks the misty web of night : 
Rise, sluggard, rise—to Nature’s noblest feast ! 
A beauteous world unfolding to the light. 


- And now the sun his orb in blushes shews ; 
And, as he speeds the chariot of the day, 
Over yon soaring mount’s eternal snows, 
Myriads of nascent pearls adorn his way, 


And now he strippeth the frost-clothed leaf, 
And the thrush grateful doth his bounty hail ; 
Nor sight of woe is seen—nor note of grief, 
Saddens the echoes.of the distant vale. » 


For now the wanton kid may safely play, 
Brouze on the Arbutus—or sip the flood ; 

Sport on the rocks, or through the thickets stray, 
Nor fear the lurking savage of the wood. 


Adown the slipp’ry clift, the rugged bear 

Slinks from the breaking morn, and homeward hies ; 
The wolf’s low growl hangs faintly on the ear, 
And much he starts, and fears discovering eyes. 


Let murder, haunting the incantious foe, 

Veil in the shrowd of night the vengeful deed, 
Bid the pale moon direct the trembling blow ; 
And scarce in conscience view its victim bleed ! 


Let treach’ry prowl through the domain of sleep, 
Unseen—unknown, but by the mischief done! 
Let low-born theft nocturnal vigils keep, 

When strength and caution all to rest are gone! 


POETRY. it 


Tis not for such—with pleasure to descry 
Th ascendant lumin’ry of day : 

Emblem of ’ts great Creator’s piercing eye, 
What crime dare face the penetrating ray! 


Hark ! ’tis the rustling of the pine, whose Jeaf 
Gathers the rude breath of the coming storm! 
Mark—how yon cloud doth robe in vest of grief 
’ The glorious orb, and all his scenes deform! 


So oft retires the good man’s blasted fame 

From Envy’s scowl, or low’ring Fortune’s frown, 
Yet in some happier period to reclaim 

Its native rank i’th’ records of renown. 


The noblest worth of patriots and of kings, 
Bears not the palm, til! mix’d with common clay : 
"Tis from the ashes that the Phcenix springs, 
Which claims our wonder, anti the poet’s lay. 

‘ 


List! how the hail doth beat the babbling brook! 
Mark !—where the whirlwind bears yon mist of snow ! 
The fir-beam crackling waves—the rock is shook— 
Fly tray’ller fly! nor shelter there below ! 


Full many a deep-fetch’d, heart-broke sigh shall heave ! 
And many a dragging weary step be told ; 

And torrents stop—and treach’rous snows deceive 

Thy listless foot, e’er thou thy home behold. 


With fear'thou’lt pause to view the nodding clift ; 
With pain oft shudder on the icy lea ; 

With sad despondency thy wan look lift 

From yon high hill, an higher hill to see! 


Sad emblem of thy days! thus fair and frail 
The visionary path of life is seen! 

Thus hope doth mock, and danger doth assail, 
And anguish shadow o’er the motley scene! 


Each to some distant point a look directs, 
Whilst Fancy talks of gardens there behind, 
Speeds fondly to the summit—nor suspects 
The guest disconselate, he there shall find. 


There sad Dxperience, pond’ring o’er her glass, 
Marks the vain pilgrim struggling from below, ~ 
1 Shakes 
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Shakes her sear’d brow, and dooms,—‘ IIc ne’er shall pase 
“© The barriers of weakness and of woe }” 


And doubt’st thou this? go ask at yonder shed, 
For there an aged man of sorrows dwells : 

Oft hath the pilgrim left his mossy bed, 

To ponder o’er the tale which Aldran tells { 
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Born of a noble line of warlike sires, 

Full ripen’d honours seem’d his just bequest ; 
But all he lost, to which high birth aspires, 
For treasons blotted out his father’s crest. 


With all the virtues gen’rous blood could give 
Without the fault, which tarnish’d o’er its fame, 
He sought once more its lustre to retrieve, 

Or in the field of honour bury shame, 


But Fortune, erst propitious to the brave, 

Frown’d on his hopes ; and him who well had borne 
The swords keen edge,—she doom’d a hapless slave 
To bleed and shrink beneath the kash of Scorn! 


Two, whom like sad captivity made dear, 

Taught him to know the names of Friend and Love, 
More than the names, he knew not; for the fair, 
The friend to wanton perfidy did move, 


Nor heeded Aldran now his master’s threat ! 
Nor heeded Aldran now his scornful blow ! 
From morn to ev’n in sorrow would he set, 
Mute,—as attention to a Syren’s woe! 


Dang’rous is deem’d the madd’ning son of care,— 

’T was when the billows foam’d, and heav’ns were dark 4 
As quick arose this captive of despair, 

The corsair push’d him headlong from the bark. 


’T was near to fam’d Liguria’s rocky shore, 
And thither borne upon the rushing wave, 
?T was still his lot to live—and to deplore 
In pensive grief,—or frantic wildness rave. 


The woods his mansion, and its herbs his feast, 

Long did heart-broken Aldran wildly roam ; 

Loathing the sight of man,—he onward pac’d 

’Till there, at length he fix'd his lonely home ! 
3 
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<< Oft may’st thou see him on the icy brink 

< Of yon quick stream,—or ’gainst that Cedar’s rind 
<¢ Recline and think,—or rather seem to think ! 

<< For melancholy vacateth his mind ! 


<< __He looks about,—yet heedeth not the while,— 

<¢ Then some old proverb spouts,—arraigning man ! 
<<: Then knits his brow,—then seems to force a smile— 
<< Then ends his day in tears,—as it began! 


«¢ __Yet doth benevolence his bosom warm, 
<¢ And he will give thee all his humble fare ! 
<¢ Yet doth meek piety his sorrows charm: 

*¢ And hark ! his matin song assails the ear ! 


<¢ As thy sun rises splendid to the day, 

<¢ Father of light,—be all thanksgiving thine! 

_ *¢ Asthy cloud shadows nature from the ray, 
<¢ Just Resignation, be the worlds,—and mine! 


“< Mine to the tempests from thy chast’ning hand, 

*< As hilland valley to thy ‘winds and rain! 

<‘When nature labours,—shall frail man withstand ? 
<< When thy frown darkens all—shall one complain 2 


<¢ Quick from the earth this cloud shed mist shall go, 
<¢ And all the brilliant scene appear again : 

¢¢ And man,—the storms of life shall weather thro’; 
<‘ In the bright glories of thine eye to reign! 


«¢ Thanks then for all the iils my soul hath known! 
<¢ For the rude blast that chills this bosom so ; 

*< Fer the sharp lash that made this body groan ; 
*¢ For all,—that love and perfidy could do! 


“ Thanks then, O God—for all my hapless days, 
“< For every pang, this world of woes has given! 
*¢ My griets I cherish,—and thy bounty praise,— 
“« Their great reward,—’for ever thee and heaven! 


RHAPSODY 
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RHAPSODY THE SECOND. 
THE EVENING, 


At the Source d’Orleans, 1775.* 


2%) 
OF hue youll Romie. 


NOW lowers the murky evening o’er the grow, 

A flight of horrors dark’ning in her train : 

Throvgh nature’s wilds the magic offSpring rove, \ 
Breath from each tree,—and glimmers in the plain, 


Each sound,—cach varying object, doth but seem, 
*Tis nature’s spirit hovers in the gloom ; 

Plays on each sense, and heightens ev’ry dream, 
That wildly wandering fancy may assume ! 


Th’ attendant genius of departed friends ; 


Swims on the eye, and murmurs on the ear, 


To its own heav’n the enraptur’d soul ascends, 
¢ While sweet afiections shut the gate on fear !? 


In such an hour a youth to fame unknown, 
(Nor envied he the man, whom fame hath blest,) 
Here oft would come, to stroll and muse alone, 
Here feed on nature’s stores aforcign guest. 
’ 
Here would his eye with wandering rapture stray, : 
Where Loire and Loirct wanton thro’ the mead ; 
Now seek, now fly, yet on in amorous play, 
Glide coyly to the self same fragrant bed! 


Hence would he mark the sun’s departing ray, 

Clothing proud Orleans in a brighter shene : 
And—then, he’d think,—* thus ends the good man’s day, 
‘Thus virtue gilds ev’n life’s last awful scene ?? 


For oft was he a slave to fancy’s reign 5 

Oft would he rove in meditative mood, : 
Course the round earth, and seas, and heaven’s domain, 
And look through painre’s wonders to their God. 


Or trace the flight of Virtue to her skies, 
Thro’ each gradation in the mind of man: 
From others follies, study to be wise 5 
From others failings learn his own to scan, 


* The seat of Lord Bolingbroke, during his exile, 
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Or view the shifting and delusive scene 

Of this vain life,—and all its transient state : 
Think, that yon begging dotard once has been, 
Think, that yon starving orphan may be, great ! 


Or, pity throned on the melting eye, 

Weep o’er each sad reverse the good have known; 
Or muse exultant o’er their days of joy, 

And in their happiest feelings find his own ! 


Yet ’twas but specious trifling of the mind, 
This unsubstantial dream of solitude, 

To social man, a social part’s assign’d, 
For others wise,—and profitably good. 


Doth justice prompt and reason guide thy will ¢ 
Doth strong persuasion kindle on thy tongue? 
No selfish thought,—no dastard passion chill 
Thy soul ?—as arm in resolution strong. 


Go, stem the torrent of oppression’s stream, 
In public virtue and in freedom great ; , 
Rouse a brave people with the glorious theme, 
Then, give it action,—and preserve the state ! 


Or to the milder virtues dost thou tend, 

Of gentler passions, and of humbler bent, 
The pattern husband, brother, father, friend, 
In life’s sequester’d region of content? 


Go,—raise oppressed goodness from the earth, 
In misery comfort, and in danger save ; 
Go,—give the hidden lights of genius birth, 
And rescue merit from oblivion’s grave. 


Then hither take thy solitary way, 

And as thou shad’st thy head in yonder wood, 
Thro’ every cordial scene bid memory stray, 
And know the heart-felt pleasure,—to be good. 


Can there a thought from tow’ring greatness spring, 
The hero’s force, the politican’s art, 

Potent the charm’d felicity to bring, 

As from the infelt merit of the heart ? 


Can the loose revel of distemper’d sense 
Cope with exulting virtue’s hour of joy ? 


Vor. XLVIL. 28 One 
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One moment conscious of benevolence, 
More worth than luxuries eternity ! 


Say, St. John say,—for sure thy spirit stil] 

Must haunt these solitudes, these blest retreats, 

Those spotted lawns,—this grove,—that murm’ring rill, 
For ’twas thou gave to nature all these sweets. 


Thy hand did plant the many a twig, which now 
Spreads to the sky, nor fears the tempest force ; 
For thee yon mound did rise, yon stream did flow, 
And wanton in its self-enliven’d course! 


For thy lone hours of deep musing-thought 
Yon solitary ally stretch’d a way ; 
There, hast thou oft a peaceful hour sought, 
There, calm reflection clos’d thy busyday. 


Say,—in that hour did e’er thy fancy glean 

One grain of mental bliss from greatness past ? 
When fortune frowning yeil’d the splendid scene, 
Say,—did it precious to thy memory last? 


Or, if recoil’d some deed of private worth, 

Happy intruder on thy musing vein ; 
Say,—wouldst thou barter that, for what this earth, 
Its thrones of power, its mines of wealth contain ? 


No,—then away ye scenes of splendid toil; 

Away ye slaves to factions not your own; 

I'll fear nor fortune’s frown, nor court her smile,— 
Passion my subject, and content my throne. 


But now the shadow, length’ning on the plain, 
Bids the lone wand’rer to his home retire,» 
And evening’s gloom speaks out in solemn strain, 
And many a holy thought its shades inspire. 


To watch the parting of the brilliant day, 

To bid the jocund scene of life adieu ; 

Tho’ but a night, seems awfully to say, 

** Think of the night of death, which shall ensue.’* 


Think well upon that long and fearful night, 
And for the eternal dream thy soul prepare ; 
Reason the darksome way shall poorly light, 
A Locke shall wander,—and a St. John err. = 
ow 
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How then shall man, so frail, his way pursue, 

How, not bewilder’d in the gloom, despair? 

How light the holy lamp, to light him through ? 
Cease,—Reasoner cease, and mark the wanderer’s prayer. 


The moral path, O God, by thee design’d, 

Still may I tread,—nor tread with fatal pride: 
Whate’er my worth,—to thee be praise assign’d: 
To thee,—who art its maker and its guide. 


“¢ If to the sapient page I turn mine eye, 

Deep be my Search of wisdom, not of fame ; 
Its end,—thy glorious system to descry, 

To laud thy bounties, and thy power proclaim! 


¢¢ Not forits splendour, or its ardent force, 

We bless the sun,—but for its genial heat ; 

And theu shalt bless the good man’s pious course, 
Nor heed the boasted glories of the great. 


May then no Series of heroic deeds, 

Dazzle the nations with my rising fame ! 

But let me sooth the wretched heart that bleeds, 
And may the poor man’s prayer repeat my name! 


So shall] wisely pass,—‘ my day on earth,’ 
The morn,—in infant innocence and glee ; 4 
The noon,—in pious thoughts, and deeds of wort! 


Vs 
The ev’n,—in giving u the account to thee ! 
> g gs p 


EPISODE OF CARADOC AND SENENA, 


From Manoc, by Soutury. 


N AID of the golden locks, far other lot 
:: May gentle heaven assign thy happier love, 
Blue-eyed Senena! .. She, though not as yet 
Had she put off her boy habiliments, 
Had told Goervy] all the history 
Of her sad flight, and easy pardon gained 
From that sweet heart, for guile which meant no ill, 
And secresy, in shame too long maintained. 
With her dear lady now, at this still hour 
Of evening, is the seeming page gone forth, 
Beside Caermadoc mere. ‘They Toitered on, 
Along the windings of its grassy shore, 
‘ aR2 In 
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In such free interchange of inward thought, 
As the calm hour invited ; or at times, 
_ Willingly. silent, listening to the bird 
Whose one repeated melancholy note, 
By oft repeating melancholy made, 
Solicited the ear ; or gladlier now 
Harkening that cheerful one, who knoweth all 
‘Phe songs of all the winged choristers, 
And, in one sequence of melodious sounds, 
Pours all their music. But one wilder strain 
At fits came o’er the water ; rising now, 
Now with a dying fall, in sink and swell 
More exquisitely sweet than ever art. 
Of man evoked from instrument of touch, 
Or beat, or breath. It was the evening gale, 
Which, passing o’er the harp of Caradoc, 
Swept all its chords at once, and blended all 
Their music into one continuous flow. 
The solitary bard, beside his harp 
Leant underneath’ a tree, whose spreading boughs, 
With broken shade that, shifted to the breeze, 
Played on the waving waters. Overhead 
There was the leafy murmur, at his loot 
The lake’s perpetual ripple, and from far, 
Borne on the modulating gale, was heard 
The roaring of the mountain cataract. 
A blind man would have loved the lovely spot. 
Here was Senena by her lady led, 
Trembling, yet not reluctant. They drew nigh, 
Their steps unheard upon the elastic moss, 
Till playfully Goervyl, with quick touch, 
Ran o’er the harp-strings. At the sudden sound 
He rose. . . Hath then thy hand, quoth she, O bard, 
Forgot its cunning, that the wind should be 
Thine harper? . _ Come! one strain for Britain’s sake ; 
And let the theme be woman! .. He replied, 
But if the strain offend, O nee fai: 
Blame thou the theme aut me!,. Then to the harp 
He sung, . . Three things a wise man will not trust, 
The wind, the sunshine of an April day, ; 
And woman’s plighted faith. I have beheld 
The weathercock upon the steeple point 
Steady from morn till eve, aud I have seen 
The bees go forth upon an April morn, 
Secure the sunshine will not end in showers ; 
But when was woman true? 
False bard! thereat, 
With smile of playful anger, she exclaim’d, 
False 
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False bard! and slanderous song! Were such thy thoughts 

Of woman, when thy youthful lays were heard 

In Heilyn’s hall? . . But at that name his heart 

Leaped, and his cheek with sudden flush was fired. 

In Heilyn’s hall, quoth he, I learned the song. 

There was a maid, who dwelt among the hills 

Of Arvon, and to one of humhler birth 

Had pledged her troths not rashly, nor beguiled, . . 

They had been playmates in their infancy, 

And she in all his thoughts had borne a part, 

And all his joys. The moon and all the stars 

Witnessed their mutual vows ; and for her sake 

~ The song was framed ; for in the face of day 

She broke them. .. But her name? Goervyl cried. 

Qnoth he, The poet loved her still too well, 

To couple it with shame. 

O fate unjust 
Of woman-kind! she cried, our virtues bloom. 
Like violets, in shade and solitude, 
While evil eyes hunt all our failings out, 
For evil tongues to bruit abroad in jest, 
And song of obloquy! . . I knew a maid, 
And she too dwelt in Arvon, and she too 
Loved one of lowly birth, who ill repaid 
Her spotless faith ; for he to ill reports, 
And tales of falsehood cunningly devised, 
Lent a light ear, and to his rival left 
The loathing maid. The wedding-day arrived, 
The harpers and the gleemen, far and near, 
Came to the wedding-feast ; the wedding guests 
Were come, the altar dressed, the bridemaids met } 
The father, and the bridegroom, and the priest 
Wait for the bride. But she the while did off 
Her bridal robes, and clipt her golden locks, 
And put on boy’s attire, through wood and wild 
To seek her own true love ; and over-sea, 
Forsaking all for him, she followed him, 
Nor hoping nor deserving fate so fair ; 

_ And at his side she stood, and heard him wrong 
Her faith with slanderous tales ; and his dull eye, 
As it had learnt his heart’s forgetfulness, 

Knew not the trembling one, who even now 
Yearns to forgive him all ! 

He turned, he knew 

The blue-eyed maid, who fel! upon his breast. 

3R3 
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EROM THE SAME. * 


HE mariners, meantime, at Ririd’s will, 
Unreeve the rigging, and the masts they strike ; 
And now ashore they haul the lightened hulks, 
Tear up the deck, the severed planks bear off, 
Disjoin the well-scarfed timbers, and the keel 
Loosen asunder ; then to the lake-side ~ 
Bear the materials, where the ocean Jord 
Himself directs their work. Twelve vessels there, 
Fitted alike to catch the wind, or sweep ° 
With oars the moveless surface, they prepare ; 
Lay down the keel, the stern-post rear, and fix 
The strong-curved timbers. Others from the wood 
Bring the tall pines, and from their hissing trunks 
Force, by the aid of fire, the needful gum ; 
Beneath the close-caulked planks its odorous stream 
They pour ; then, last, the round-projecting prows 
With iron arm, and launch, in uproar loud 
Of joy, anticipating victories, 
The gallies, long and pup: The masts are reared, 
- ‘The sails are bent, and lo! the ready barks 
Lie on the lake. 
It chanced, the Hoamen found 
A spy of Aztlan, and before the prince 
They led him. But when Madoc bade him tell, 
As his life-ransom, what his nation’s force, 
And what their plans ; the savage answered him, 
With dark and sullen eye, and smile of wrath, 
If aught the knowledge of my country’s fukte’ 
Could profit thee, be sure, ere | would let 
My tongue play traitor, thon shouldst limb from limb 
Hew me, and make each separate member feel 7 
A separate agony of death. O prince! 
But I will tell ye of my nation’s force, 
That ye may know, and tremble at your doom ; 
That fear may half ‘subdue ye to the sword 
Of vengeance. .. Can ye count the stars of heaven ? 
The waves whibh ruffle o’er the lake ? the leaves 
Swept from the autumnal forest? Can ye look 
Upon the eternal snows of yonder height, 
And number cach particular flake that formed 
The mountain mass ? . . so numberless they come, 
Whoe’er can wield the sword, or hurl the Jance, _ 
Or aim the arrow; from the growing boy, 
Ambitious of the battle, to the old man, 
Who to revenge his country and his Gods * 
Hastens, 
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Hastens, and then to die. By land they come}; 
And years must pass away ere on their path 
The grass again will grow: they come by lake; 
And ye shall see the shoals of their canoes 
Darken the waters. Strangers! when our gods 
Have conquered, when ye lie upon the stone 
Of sacrifice extended, one by one, 
Half of our armies cannot taste your flesh, 
Though given in equal shares, and every share 
Minced like a nestling’s food ! 
: Madoc replied, 
Azteca, we are few; but through the woods 
The lion walks alone. The lesser fowls 
Flock multitudinous in heaven, and fly 
Before the eagle’s coming. We are few 5 
And yet thy nation hath experienced us 
Enough for conquest. Tell thy countrymen, 
We can defend the city which we won. 
So saying, he turned away, rejoiced at heart 
To know himself, alike by lake or land, 
Prepared to meet their power. The fateful day 
Draws on; by night the Aztecas embark. 
At day-break, from Patamba, they set forth, 
From every creek and inlet of the lake, 
All moving toward Aztlan ; safely thus 
Weening to reach the plain before her walls, 
And fresh for battle. Shine thou forth, O sun! 
Shine fairly forth upon the scene so fair ! 
Their thousand boats, and the ten thousand oars, 
From whose broad bowls the waters fall and flash, 
And twice ten thousand feathered helms, and shields, 
Glittering with gold and scarlet plumery. 
Onward they come, with song and swelling horn ; 
While, louder than all voice and instrument, 
The dash of their ten thousand oars, from shore 
To shore, and hill to hill, re-echoing rolls, 
“In undistinguishable peals of sotnd, 
And endless echo. On the other side 
Advance the British barks ; the freshening breeze 
Fills the broad sail ; around the rushing keel 
The waters sing, while proudly they sail on, 
Lords of the water. Shine thou forth, O sun; 
Shine forth upon their day of victory ! 
Onward the Cymry speed. The Aztecas, 
Though wondering at that unexpected sight, _ 
Bravely made on to meet them, seized their bows, 
And showered, like rain, upon the pavaised barks, 
The rattling shafts. Strong blows the auspicious gale ; 
Madoc, the lord of ocean, leads the way ; 
He holds the helm; the galley where he guides 
3R4 Flies 
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Flies on, and full upon the first canoe 

Drives, shattering ; midway its long length it struck, 
And o’er the wreck, with unimpeded force, 

Dashes among the fleet. The astonished men 

Gaze in inactive terror. They behold 

Their splintered vessels floating all around, 

Their warriors struggling in the lake, with arms 
Experienced in the battle vainly now, 

Dismayed, they drop their bows, and cast away 
Their unavailing spears, and take to flight, 

Before the masters of the elements, 

Who rode the waters, and who made the winds 
Wing them to vengeance! Forward now they bend, 
And backward then, with strenuous strain of arm, 
Press the broad paddle. .. Hope of victory 

Was none, nor of defence, nor of revenge, 

To sweeten death. ‘Toward the shore they speed, 
Toward the shore they lift their longing eyes: . . 

O fools, to meet on their own element 

The sons of ocean! . . Could they but aland 

Set foot, the strife were equal, or to die 

Less dreadful. But, as if with wings of wind, 

On fly the British barks! , . the favouring breeze 
Blows strong; . . far, far behind their roaring keels 
Lies the long line of foam; the helm directs 

Their force: they move, as with the limbs of life, 


- Obedient to the will that governs them. 


Where’er they pass, the crashing shock is heard, 
The dash of broken waters, and the cry 

Of sinking multitudes. Here one plies fast 

‘The practised limbs of youth, but o’er his head 
The galley drives ; one follows a canoe, 

With skill availing only to prolong 

Suffering ; another, as, with wiser aim, 

He swims across, to meet his coming friends, 
Stunned by the hasty and unheeding oar, 

Sinks senseless to the depths. Lo! yonder boat, 
Graspt by the thronging strugglers ; its light length 
Yields to the overbearing weight, and all 

Share the same ruin. Here, another shows 
Crueller contest, where the crew hack off 

The hands that hang for life upon its side, 

Lest all together perish ; then, in vain 

The voice of friend or kinsman prays for merey ; 
Imperious self controls all other thoughts ;! 

And still they deal around unnatural wounds, 
When the strong bark of Britain over all 

Sails in the path ofdeath. .. God of the lake, 


Tlaloc! and thou, O Aiauh, green-robed Queen ! n 
Low 
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How many a wretch, in dying agonies, 

Invoked ye in the misery of that day! 

Long after, on the tainted lake, the dead 
Weltered ; there, perched upon his floating prey, 
The vulture fed ii daylight ; and the wolves, 
Assembled at their banquet round its banks, 
Disturbed the midnight with their howl of joy. 


THE SUPPLIANT. 
From Sports of the Genti. 
By Mrs. J. Hunrer. 


“ I TAKE thy gift, and hear thy vow,” 
Cry’d Cupid, as he bent his bow ; 

‘* And soon thy charming foe shall find 

‘¢ We are not, as she thinks us, blind.” 


“¢ Alas !” the suppliant Youth reply’d, 
‘¢ She’s guarded by a host of Pride ; 

*€ And Avarice, who never sleeps, 

“¢ The watch and ward continual keeps. 


‘¢ I weep to think thy golden dart 

*¢ Can never reach her frozen heart : 
“< Or, if it should, the flames that play 
*¢ Around its point, would die away.” 


“* If open force will not succeed,” 
Return’d the God, ‘‘ we must proceed 

‘¢ By stratagem :—from Fortune’s wheel 
** We'll take our aim, and make her feel. 


*¢ From thence the feather’d shaft shall fly, 
“¢ And, haply, strike upon her eye: 

‘¢ By random shots some hearts are won : 
** For Beauty’s Queen assists her son. 


‘© Report shall whisper in her ear 

‘* Hopes of some thousand pounds a-year. 

*¢ Two of the sentinels our own! 

“€ Courage! my boy—we’ll take the town.” 


THE 
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THE CAPTIVE. 
FROM THE SAME. 


« TRORBEAR! forbear!’ Compassion cry’d ; 
‘¢ Nor treat with cold insulting pride 
‘¢ The Captive in thy pow’r. 
*¢ Behold her form, in beauty gay ; 
‘¢ Nor, in thy cruel, thoughtless play, 
** Abridge her little hour. 


‘¢ Poor trembling insect! easy caught ! 

** How distant, in thy simple thought, 
‘¢ The danger when most near! 

*¢ Perhaps on Clytie’s golden breast 

** Thou sought for safety—hop’d for rest 5 
*¢ And sorrow found thee there! 


‘¢ The muse shall mourn thy hapless fate ; 
*¢ For love can torture more than hate, 
*¢ And will—because he may. 
*¢ O may some star propitious beam, 
«¢ And save thee from the dire extreme, 
** Speeding thy flight away !” 


THE OCEAN. 
Written at Scarborough, in the Summer of 1805. 


FROM POEMS BY JAMES MONTGOMERY. 


‘Ai* hail to the ruins,* the rocks and the shores! 
Thou wide-rolling ocean, all hail ! 

Now brilliant with sun-beams, and dimpled with oars, 
Now dark with the fresh-blowing gale, 

While soft o’er thy bosom the cloud-shadows sail, 
And the silver-wing’d sea-fowl on high, 

Like meteors bespangle the sky, 

Or dive in the gulph, or triumphantly ride, 

Like foam on the surges, the swans of the tide. 


From the tumult and smoke of the city set free, 
With eager and awful delight, 
From 


* Scarborough Castle. 
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From the crest of the mountain I gaze upon thee ; 

{ gaze,—and am changed at the sight ; 

For mine eye is illumin’d, by genius takes flight, 

My soul, like the sun, with a glance 

"Embraces the boundless expanse, 

And moves on thy waters, wherever they roll, 

From the day-darting zone to the night-shadow’d pok. ~ 


My spirit descends where the day-spring is born, 
Where the billows are rubies on fire, 

And the breezes that rock the light cradle of morn 
Are sweet as the Pheenix’s pyre = 

O regions of beauty, of love, and desire ! 

O gardens of Eden! in vain . 

Placed far om the fathomless main, 

Where nature with innocence dwelt in her youth, 
When pure was her heart, and unbroken her truth. 


But now the fair rivers of Paradise wind 

Through countries and kingdoms o’erthrown 5 
Where thé giant of tyranny crushes mankind, 

Where he reigns,—and will soon reign alone ; 

For wide and more wide, o’er the sun-beaming zone, 
He stretches his hundred-fold arms, 

Despoiling, destroying its charms ; 

Beneath his broad footstep the Ganges is dry, 

And the mountains recoil from the flash of his eye- 


Yhus the pestilent Upas, the hydra of trees, / 
Its bough o’er the wilderness spreads, 

And with livid contagion polluting the breeze, 

its mildewing influence sheds ; 

The birds on the wing, and the flowers in their beds, 

Are slain by its venomous breath, 

hat darkens the noon-day with death, 

And pale ghosts of travellers wander around, 

While their mouldering skeletons whiten the ground. 


Ah! why hath Jehovah, in forming the world, 
With the waters divided the land, 

His ramparts of rocks round the continent hurl’d, 
And cradled the deep in his hand, 

If man may tramsgress his eternal command, 

And leap o’er the bounds of his birth 

To ravage the uttermost earth, 

And violate nations and realms that should be 
Distinct as the billows, yet oneas the sea H 


There 
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There are, gloomy ocean ! a brotherless clan, 

Who traverse thy banishing waves, 

The poor disinherited outcasts of man, 

Whom avarice coins into slaves ! 

From the homes of their kindred, their forefathers’ graves, 
Love, friendship, and conjugal bliss, ie 

They are dragg’d on the hoary abyss ; 

The shark hears their shrieks, and ascendingto day, 
Demands of the spoiler his share of the prey. 


Then joy to the tempest that whelms them bencath, 

And makes their destruction its sport! 

But woe to the winds that propitiously breathe, 

And waft them in safety to port! 

Where the vultures and vampires of Mammon resort 5 

Where Europe exultingly drains 

The life-blood from Africa’s veins ; ’ 
Where man rules o’er man with a merciless rod, 

And spurns at his footstool the image of God! 


The hour is approaching,—a terrible hour ! 
And vengeance is bending her bow ; 

Already the clouds of the hurricane lour, 

And the rock-rending whirlwinds blow : 

Back rolls the huge ocean, hell opens below : 
The floods return headlong,—they sweep 

The slave-cultur’d lands to the deep : 

In amoment entomb’d in the horrible void, 

By their Maker Himself in his anger destroy’d. 


Shall this be the fate of the cane-planted isles, 
More lovely than clouds in the west, 

When the sun o’er the ocean descending in smiles 
Sinks softly and sweetly to rest ? 
—NO!--Father of mercy ! befriend the opprest ; 
At the voice of thy gospel of peace, 

May the sorrows of Africa cease ; 

And the slave and his master devoutly unite 

To walk in thy freedom and dwell in thy light !* 


As homeward my weary-wing’d fancy extends 

Her star-lighted course through the skies, 

High over the mighty Atlantic ascends, 

And turns upon Europe her eyes ; 

Ahme! what new prospects, new horrors arise! 

I see the war tempested flood 

All foaming, and panting with blood ; 7" 
€ 


* Alluding to the glorious success of the Moravian Missionaries among the 
~ Negroes in the West Indies, 3 
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The panic-struck ocean in agony roars, 
Rebounds from the battle, and flies to his shores. 


For Britannia is wielding her trident to-day, 
Consuming her foes in her ire, | 

And hurling her thunder with absolute sway 

From her wave-ruling chariots of fire ; 

—She triumphs ;—the winds and the waters conspire 
To spread her invincible name ; 

The universe rings with her fame ; 

—But the cries of the fatherless mix with her praise, 
And the tears of the widow are shed on her bays! 


O Britain! dear Britain! the land of my birth; 

O isle, most enchantingly fair! 

Thou pear! of the ocean? Thou gem of the earth! 

O my mother! my mother! beware ; 

For wealth is a phantom, and empire a snare: 

Olet not thy birth-right be sold 

For reprobate glory and gold: 

Thy distant dominions like wild graftings shoot, 

They weigh down thy trunk,—they will tear up thy root :— 


The root of thine oax, O my country ! that stands 
Rock-planted, and tlourishing free ; 

Its branches are stretch’d over far-distant lands, 
And its shadow eclipses the sea : 

The blood of our ancestors nourish’d the tree; 
From their tombs, from their ashes it sprung ; 

Its boughs with their trophies are hung ; 

Their spirit dwells in it :—and hark ! for it spoke ; 
The voice of our fathers ascends from their oak. 


*¢ Ye Britons who dwell where we conquer’d of old, 
Who inherit our battle-field graves ; 

Though poor were your fathers,—gigantic and bold, 
We were not, we would not be, slaves ; 

But firm as our rocks, and as free as our waves, 

The spears of the Romans we broke, 

We never stoop’d under their yoke ; 

In the shipwreck of nations we stood up alone,— 
The world was great Cesar’s—but Britain our own. 


** For ages and ages, with barbarous foes, 

The Saxon, Norwegian, and Gaul, 

We wrestled, were foil’d, were cast down, but we rose 

With new vigour, new life from each fall ; 

By all ®e were conquer’d :——We CONQUER’D THEM ALL! 
—The 
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—The cruel, the cannibal mind, 

We soften’d, subdued, and refined ; 

Bears, wolves, and sea-monsters, they rush’d from their den ; 
We taught them, we tamed them, we turn’d them to men. 


<¢ Love led the wild hordes in his flower-woven bands, 
The tenderest, the strongest of chains! 

Love married our hearts, he united our hands, 

And mingled the blood in our veins ; 

One race we became :—on the mountains and plains, 
Where the wounds of our country were closed, 
Theark of religion reposed, 

The unquenchable altar of liberty blazed, 

And the temple of Justice in mercy was raised. 


‘¢ Ark, altar and temple, we Jeft with our breath 
To our children, a sacred bequest ! 

O guard them, O keep them, in life and in death ! 
So the shades of your fathers shall rest, 

And your spirits with ours be in Paradise blest : 
—Let ambition, the sin of the brave, 

And avarice, the soul of a slave, 

No longer seduce your affections to roam 

From liberty, justice, religion, ar Homr!” 


THE COMMON LOT. 


FROM TILE SAME, 


ON in the flight of ages past, 

There lived a man :—and wo was he? 
—Mortal! howe’er thy lot be cast, 

That man resembled thee. 


Unknown the region of his birth, 

The land in which he died unknown : 
His name hath perish’d from the earth, 
This truth survives alone :— 


That joy and grief, and hope and fear, 
Alternate triumph’d in his breast ; 

His bliss and woe,—a smile, a tear! 
—Oblivion hides the rest. 


The bounding pulse, the languid limb, 
The changing spirits’ rise and fall ; ve 
e 


/ 
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We know that these were felt by him, 
For these are felt by all. 
He suffer’d,—but his pangs are o’er 5 
Enjoy’d—but his delights are fled ; 

_ Had friends,—his friends are now no more ; 
And foes,—his foes are dead. 


He loved,—but whom he loved, the grave 
Hath lost in its unconscious womb : 

O she was fair !—but nought could save 
Her beauty from the tomb. 


The rolling seasons, day and night, 

Sun, moon and stars, the earth and main, 
Erewhile his portion, life and light, 

To him exist in vain. 


He saw whatever thou hast seen, 
Encounter’d all that troubles thee ; 
He was—whatever thou hast been ; 
He is—what thou shall be. 


The clouds and sunbeams, o’er his eye 
That once their shades and glory threw, 
Have left in yonder silent sky 

No vestige where they flew. 

The annals of the human race, 

Their ruins, since the world began, 

Of um afford no other trace 

Than this,—THERE LIVED A MAN! 


_ WAR. 
From the SABBATH, a Poem 
BY JAMES GRAHAM. 


O* all the murderous trades by mortals plied, 
Tis war alone that never violates 

The hallowed day by simulate respect,— 

By hypocritic rest: No, no, the work proceeds. 
‘From sacred pinnacles are hung the flags,* 


That give the sign to slip the leash from slaughter. a 
he 


* Church steeples are frequently used as signal-posts, 
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The bells, whose knolla holy calmness poured 

Into the good man’s breast, whose sound consoled 
The sick, the poor, the old—perversion dire— 
Pealing with sulphurous tongue, speak death-fraught-words : 
From morn to eve destruction revels frenzied, 

Till at the hour when peaceful vesper-chimes 

Were wont to sooth the ear, the trumpet sounds 
Pursuit and flight altern ; and for the song 

Of larks, descending to. their grass-bowered homes, 
The croak of flesh-gorged ravens, as they slake 

Their thirst in haof-prints filled with gore, disturbs 
The stupor of the dying man: while death 
Triumphantly sails down the ensanguined stream, 

On corses throned, and crowned with shivered boughs, 
That erst hung imaged in the crystal tide.* 


And what the harvest of these bloody fields ? 
A double weight of fetters to the slave, 
And chains on arms that wielded freedom’s sword. 
Spirit of Tell! and art shou doomed to see 
Thy mountains, that confessed no other chaind 
Than what the wintry elements had forged,—s 
Thy vales, where freedom, and her stern compeer; 
Proud virtuous poverty, their noble state 
Maintained, amid surrounding threats of wealth, 
Of superstition, and tyrannic sway— 
Spirit of Tell! and art thon doomed to see 
That land subdued by slavery’s basest slaves ; 
By men, whose lips pronounce the sacred name 
Of Liberty, then kiss the despot’s foot ? 
Helvetia! hadst thou to thyself been true, 
Thy dying sons had triumphed.as they fell : 
But ’twas a glorious effort, though in vain. 
Aloft thy genius, ’mid the sweeping clouds, 
The flag of freedom spread ; bright in the storm 
The streaming meteor waved, and far it gleamed ; 
But, ah! ’twas transient as the Iris’ arch, 
Glanced from Leviathan’s ascending shower, 
When mid the mountain waves heaving his head 
Already had the friend] y-seeming foe 
Possessed the snow- piled ramparts of the land ; 
Down like an avalanche they rolled, they crushed 
The temple, palace, cottage, every work 
Of art and nature, in one common ruin. 


The 


* After a heavy cannonade, the shivered branches of trees, and the corpses of 
the killed, are seen floating together down the rivers. 
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The dreadful crash is o’er, and peace ensues,— 
The peace of desolation, gloomy, still : 

Each day is hushed as Sabbath ; but, alas! 

No Sabbath-service glads the seventh day } 

No more the happy villagers are seen, 

Winding adown the rock-hewn paths, that wont 
To lead their footsteps to the house of prayer ; 
But, far apart, assembled in the depth 

Of solitudes, perhaps a little groupe 

Of aged men, and orphan boys, and maids 
Bereft, list to the breathings of the holy man, 
Who spurns an oath of feaity to the power 

Of rulers chosen by a tyrant’s nod. 

No more, as dies the rustling of the breeze, 

Is heard the distant vesper-hymu ; no more 

At gloamin hour, the plaintive strain, that links 
His country to the Switzer’s heart, delights 

The loosening team ; or if some shepherd boy 
Attempt the strain, his voice soon faultering stops ; 
He feels his country now a foreign land. 


O, Scotland ! canst thon for a moment brook 
The mere imagination, that a fate 
Like this should e’er be thine! that o’er those hills, 
And dear-bought vales, whence Wallace, Douglas, Bruce; 
Repelled proud Edward’s multitudinous hordes, 
A gallic foe, that abject race, should rule! 
No, no! Jet never hostile standard touch 
Thy shore : rush, rush into the dashing brine, 
And crest each wave with steel ; and should the stamp 
Of slavery’s footstep violate the strand, 
Let not the tardy tide efface the mark ; 
Sweep off the stigma with a sea of blood. 


Thrice happy he who, far in Scottish glen 
Retired (yet ready at his country’s call, } 
Has left the restless emmet-hill of man! 
Ile never longs to read the saddening tale 
Of endless wars ; and seldom does he hear 
The tale of woe; and ere it reaches him, 
Rumour, so loud when new, has died away 
Into a whisper, on the memory borne 
Of casual traveller ;—As on the deep, 
‘Far from the sight of land, when all around 
Is waveless calm, the sudden tremulous swell, 
That gently heaves the ship, tells, as it rolls, 
Of earthquakes dread, and cities overthrown. 


Vor. LXVIT. 3s O Scotland 
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O Scotland! much I love thy tranquil dales; © 
But most on Sabbath eve, when low the sun | 
Slants through the upland copse, ’tis my delight, 
Wandering, and stopping oft, to hear the song 
Of kindred praise arise from humble roofs; 

Or, when the simple service ends, to hear 
The lifted Jateh, and mark the grey-haired man, 
The father and the priest, walk forth alone 
Into his garden-plat, or little field, 
To commune with his God in secret prayer— 
To bless the Lord, thatin his downward years 
His children are about him: Sweet, meantime, 
The thrush, that sings upon the aged thorn, 
Brings to his view the days of youthful years, 
When that same aged thorn was buta bush. 
Nor is the contrast between youth and age 
To him a painful thought ; he joys to think 
His journey near a close,—heaven is his home. 
More happy far that man, though bowed down, 
Though feeble be his gait, and dim his eye, 
Than they, the favourités of youth and health, 
Of riches, and of fame, who have renounced 
The glorious promise of the life to come,— 
Clinging to death. 

Or mark that female face, 
The faded pictare of its former self,— 
The garments coarse, but clean ;—frequent at church 
I’ve noted such a One, feeble and pale, 
Yet standing, with a look of mild content, 
Till beckoned by some kindly hand to sit. 
She has seen better days; there wasa time, 
Her hands could earn her bread, and freely give 
Yo those who were in want ; but now old age, 
And lingering disease, have made her helpless. 
Yet isshe happy, aye, and she is wise, 
(Philosophers may sneer, and pedants frown,) 
Although her Bible is her only book ; 
And she is rich, although her only wealth 
Is recollection of a well-spent life— 
Is expectation of the life to come. 
Examine here, explore the narrow path 
In which she walks; look not for virtuous deeds 
In history’s arena, where the prize 
Of fame, or power, prompts to heroic acts. 
Peruse the lives themselves of men obscure :— 
There charity. that robs itself to give ; 
There fortitude in sickness, nursed by want ; 
‘There courage, that expects no tongue'to praise ; 

There 
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There virtue lurks, like purest gold deep hid, 

With no alloy of selfish motive mixed. 

The poor man’s boon, that stints him of his bread, 
Is prized more highly in the sight of him, 

Who sees the heart, than golden gifts from hands 
That scarce can know their conntless treasures less : 
Yea, the deep sigh that heaves the poor man’s breast 
To see distress, and feel his willing arm 

Palsied by penury, ascends to heaven ; 

While ponderous bequests of lands and goods 
Never rise above their earthly origin, 


REFLECTION. 


FROM ENGLISH LYRICS, BY SMYTH, 


HE ball of last night, say, my Emily, say, 
Did it please us, my love, tho’ so brilliant and gay ?— 
Twas not the bright region, which once it had been, 
When we fluttered around it, to see and be seen. 
In thy looks, (I could read them) were painfully shewn, 
The thoughts of thy bosom—the thoughts of my own. 


And still on those looks, tho’ the morning is here, 

Soft tinges of lingering sadness appear ; 

For the tale of thy heart is too heavy with truth, 
—Gone, gone, are the hours of enchantment and yout $ 
They smiled as they pass’d—but so gaily they flew, 
That we heard them not bid us for ever adieu. 


Yet say, do not others advancing appear ? 

Oh! turn and behold them, more kind, more sincere, 
More gentle are these, and tho’ modest their mien, 
Tho’ near them no frolics, no raptures are seen, 
Content, the calm pleasures, the virtues are nigh, 
And a form that instructs them and points’to the sky. 


A world have I known thy attractions admire, 
And thy spirits no toil, and no gaicty tire ; 

‘Thy triumphs [ shar’d—yet must youth pass away, 
And life, asit blossom’d, mature and decay, 
Regret for the past may the present destroy, 

But no art can their pleasures united enjoy. 


When the fruits of the autumn thy senses invite, 

No longer can spring with her promise delight, 

When the hearth brightly blazes, the winter to cheer, 

When the song, and the dance, and the viol we hear, 
352 Ask 
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Ask not for the beams which the summer adorn, 
The soft sighs of eve, or the smiles of the morn. 


Look, Emily, look, thro’ creation’s wide range, 
All is life and extinction, succession and change ; 
Advancing—retiring—our pleasures we see, — 
They are fleeting, my love, and as fleeting are we ; 
The reasoner may sigh, and the beauty repine, 
—’Tis the law of our being, enjoy and resign. 


Yet come, yecold glooms, and ye clouds gather round, 
My bosom a refuge, a shelter has found, 
Thee, Emily, thee ; swiftly rolls on the year, 


‘But it finds thee more honoured, and leaves thee more dear : 


To thee my heart turns in all changes unmoved, 
And when dying shall bless thee—as living it loved. 


THE POET. 
FROM THE enw, 


i he towering thought, theliviug lyre, 
The soul that wings the song with fire, 

The listening world, the deathless name, 

Are these fond youth, thy daring claim ? 

Then take thy wreath—yet calm survey 

The perils of the muse’s sway ; 

And while for thee I twine the bays, 

Oh! hear the warning voice I raise. 


Ne’er shall the temperate virtues find 

A welcome in thy thoughtless mind ; 
Those virtues that maturely rise 

To shield the good, and grace the wise : 
Each feverish hope—each fretful woe, 
Vach passion wild, thy heart shall know ; 
Nor feel the self-controlling power, 
That counsels for the distant hour. 


Thy soaring spirit shall despise 
Kach humble bliss, that life supplies ; 
To thee the world shal] withered seem, 
When dragged from fancy’s finer dream ; 
Yet must thy heart be doomed to skare 
Theills thy fellow mortals bear ; 
And vain thy sickly wish to fly 
From tasteless cold reality. 
Thou 
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Thou canst not tread, (’twere sorrow vain) 
The tedious path of lowly gain; 

Yet proudly shall thy jealous mind ; 

Repel the aid of bounty kind ; 

Frien¢ship in vain shall o’er thee bend, 
Nor know to counsel or defend ; 

Een they, who love the muse’s lyre, 

Shall from thy helpless woes retire. 


Wayward and lone, the nectar’d bowl 
Gives thee the trance of soft control, 

The pause from care, the rest from pain, 
Which hapless thought no more can gain: 
—But on thy waking eyes shall glare 
Disease, afd anguish, and despair, 

And poverty with squalid mein 

And feeble cry, shall close the scene. 


Who then shall for thy genius feel, 
Thy virtues rouse, thy spirit heal ? 
Dulness shall see thy vessel torn, 

And safe on shore shall smile in scorn ; 
The world, that loved to hear thy woe 
Melodious in thy numbers flow, 

Shall careless from thy misery turn, 
Nor further seek thy giiefs to learn. 


Tn vain by thee this world unkind 
It charmed, instructed, and refined ; 
Itleaves thee by thy worti: alone 
‘To build an happiness thine own ; 
And sunk in ruins shal] expire : 
The mind that winged the song with fire, 

Tho’ still the song may live to fame, 

And guard the hapless poet’s name. 


Why draining deep the poison’d bowl, 
With flashing eye, and bursting soul, 
Ah! why did Chatterton expire, 

—He struck the muse’s fatal lyre— 
What heart but felt his powerful sway, 
Who mourned o’er Auburn swept away ! 
But what the meed which genius gave ? 

A life enslaved—an early grave. 


And he whose voice of Jaffier sung, 
And he, whose harp the passions strung, 
Ce And 
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And dying Burns—our praise, our sighs, 
In incense vain, too late arise ! 

—But thou, fond youth, go, wiser thou, 
To prudence bear thy timely vow ; 

The poet’s fame, the lyre divine, 

But not the poet’s fate be thine. 


ON THE DEATH OF 

* * * 4FTER A SHORT ILLNESS. 
FROM POEMS BY 

THE HONOURABLE WILLIAM HERBERT. 


F manners mild with mirth ¢ombined, 
If truth adorns a female mind, 
And fond domestic love, 
Sweet maid, adieu ! the farewell tear, 
Which friendship pays thine early mee 
Shall every saint approve. 


_ For not the brightest fairest rays, 
Which beauty’s slippery form displays, 
So reason can enthrall, 
As the chaste heart, devoid of pride, 
The smile to gentle joys allied, 
When harmless pleasures call. 


Thy name amidst the circle gay, 
Who in life’s idle sunshine play, 
Shall soon be heard no more ; 
+» Butthose, who loved thy gentle form, * 
Whose hearts can prize each socia] charm, 
Willlong thy loss deplore. 


Friendship, when many a winter’s blast 
Shall o’er thy mouldering tomb have pass’d 
Will still thine image view ; 
Still will the mind, which draws to light 
Each fleeting scene of past delight, 
The tender thought renew. 


Sweet majd, farewell! thy smiling face 
The mournfal friend no more shall trace 
Amidst the moving crowd ; 
3 But 
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But oft the bitter hour recall, ‘ 
Which saw thee in life’s springtime fall 
And wrapp’d thy fatal shroud. 


TO THE MEMORY OF MY FRIEND 


THOMAS BRIGSTOCK. 
FROM THE SAME, 


EAR lost companion of my earliest joys ! 

If lingering yet thy spirit haunt the fields, 
Where blithesome once we strayed, and young in care, 
Thou see’st me still unchanged ; this mindful heart 
From all the pomp and turmoil of the world 
Still faithful turns to thee ; and oft retires 
In the dark covert of some aged grove, 
To muse with solitude and sad regret: 
What time the nightingale in shady brake, 
Where the low hazel or the tangled thorn 
Veils her from vulgar eye, with querulous note 
Warbles, as mindful of a gentle friend. 
And soothing is her lay, to one, who grieves 
In placid sorrow, at the fall of eve 
Marking the ruddy light that fades away, 
And the still moonbeam steal upon the leaves, 
Tlow oft retiring from the giddy crowd 
At sober evening, when the setting sun 
Skirted the western clouds with varied light, 
We mused unseen upon the goodly forms 
Of smiling nature! Sometimes, when the year 
Put forth its budding charms, we lov’d to mark 
The pale anemone, that softly rear’d 
Its modest head beneath the leafless brake, 
Delightful herald of returning spring. 
Then as we'saw the year roll slowly on, 
Breathing new sweets, and opening fresh delight 
Of shade and pasture, bloom and luscions fruit, 
Led by delusive rapture oft we stretch’d 
Our anxious thoughts into the viewless maze 
Of that wide world, through which our journey lay 
Doubtful and distant ; now with sorrow dark, 
Now gilded with bright hopes and fancy gay. 
But ever as I mark’d the secret hand 
Of baneful sickness, slow and unrestrained, 
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Prey on thine alter’d form, (which late had glow’d 
With beauty and with strength above thy peers) 
A bodeful tear would rush into mine eyes ; 
And a wild thought would beat against my heart 
That life’s eventful journey must be trod 
Without that loved companion, whom my soul 
Had chosen in the guileless hour of youth ; 
Who should with me have stretch’d the towering wing 
E’en to ambition’s height; and should (if ere 
Propitious fortune smiled) have shared the meed 
Of that fair fame, we panted to deserve. 
Thy lamp soon wasted ; it had burnt too bright, 
And sunder’d the frail tenement of life, 
‘hat shrowded its pure beams. O! thouart gone ; 
Thy grave has long been strewn 3 and those, who erst 
Sported with thee in youth er turn’d the page 
Of infaut learning, have well nigh forgot 
That once thou wert, and did’st in all excell. 
But never from this breast, this mindful soul, 
Shall pass thine image, which is graven there 
With friendship’s first impression ; nor the thou 
Of those delightful days, when life was new, 
And we together cull’d its budding sweets 
Careless of coming woe. But ne’er for thee 
Pale sorrow spread her melancholy board ; 
Thou ne’er didst taste of grief. The tender down 
Of manhood scarce had tinged thy blooming cheek, 
When the cold hand of all-consuming death ~ 
Nipp’d thy fair promise. ‘Thoudidst never learn 
The treachery of joy, the loss of friends, 
The pangs of hapless love: thy glowing heart 
Imagin’d days of rapture, fondly dream’d 
Of more than mortal charms ; nor ever waked 
To wipe fell sorrow’s tear :—for few are they, 
Whose earliest fancy crowns their days with joy ; 
But oft through woe, and anguish, and despair, 
Man wanders t’wards the port of tranquil bliss. 
Thou didst not hear the deadly cry of France, 
Which, like the crash of an upbreaking world, 
Appall’d all Kurope, from the utmost bound 
Of Finisterre to Moscow’s forests hoar, 
And shook old ocean’s reign ; thou didst not sce 
The impious fiend of democratic war 
Let loose its havoc, tearing from their base 
‘he monuments of power, the massive seats 
Of ancient empire and religious sway ; 
Thou didst not mark from every mangled realin 
‘The pang of horror vibrate to the heart 

Of 
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Cf thy dear country; else the piteous groan 

Of sullied freedom and dismember’d states 

Had rung e’en to thy soul. For thou wast kind 
In nature, and thy breast would throb to hear 
Of high achievements, and the valor old 

Of chiefs recorded in historic page, 

Who by fair deeds and honourable strife 

Upheld our England’sfame. ‘Therefore I deem, 
Though torn untimely from our fond embrace, 
Thee blest above thy peers ; whose sleep of death 
(Ere fate had dealt one night of restless woe) 
Stole unperceiy’d on thy delighted youth. 
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Account of Books for 1805. 


The present State of Peru, §c. drawn 
from Original Documents, chiefly 
written in the Peruvian Capital, 
with Engravings, dc. 4to. 


HE war now existing with 
Spain, and the probability of 
its operations being extended into 
the wide spread, but little known 
regions of South America, induce 
us to regard the publications which 
have appeared, in the course of the 
year, relating, in any degree, to the 
Spanish empire in that division of 
the new world, as peculiarly in- 
teresting to the British reader, and 
worthy, inaneminentdegree, of our 
early and most marked attention. 
The preface to the work now be- 
fore us, to which is signed the 
name of ‘‘ Joseph Skinner,” gives 
us to understand, that it has becn 
wholly compiled from a most valu- 
able body of materials, which ori- 
ginally appeared at Lima, in the 
form of a periodical work, entitled, 
6s Ei Mercurio Peruano,’* and 
which fell into the editor's hands by 
the chance of war. 

_ Anacademical society, established 
in the capital of Peru, appears, about 
the commencement of the year 
1791, to have -determined upon 
publishing a series of essays, the 


1 


‘and also to Jay the: foundation of a 


main tendency of which was to 
elucidate the moral, political, and 
natural features of that country, 


regular system of future national 
improvement. he result of their 
labours were given, at stated times, 
to the world, and from those essays 
which appeared during the first six- 
teen months, Mr. Skinner has com-_ 
posed this singular volume, not 
without, he says, having also re- 
ferred himself, in the progress of his — 
undertaking, to various other authen- 
tic sources of information. ; 
‘¢ Whatever can tend to interest_ 
or amuse the British reader, has been — 
selected, and given, in amore or Jess — 
abridged form, according to the re- — 
Jative importance and curiosity of © 
the objects of inquiry.” But an — 
event, which befell Mr. Skinner, in — 
the course of his pursuits, with a — 
view to render the Peruvian Mer. — 
curies intelligible to his country- 
men, put it in his power to render — 
the work, at once, much more en-_ 
tertaining, instructive, and orna-— 
mental. His stumbling on a painting © 
representing the Indian festival, in~ 
the great square of Lima, on the — 
event of the accession of his present — 
Catholic majesty,Charles the fourth, — 
to the throne. ‘* The painting in 
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question, 
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question, the production of an un- 

tutored native,” enabled the editor 
to illustrate many of his subjects 
with appropriate engravings, in 
which the design of the artist has 
been strictly adhered to; but it must 
be remémbered, that as he was 
placed on an eminence, his picture 
presents whatis termed, by painters, 
a bird’s eye view, which will account 
for the species of perspective pre- 
served in them. — 

We certainly agree with the edi- 
tor, that sucha society as we have 
described, establishing itself under 
the peculiar circumstances of the® 
country, in the capital of Peru, the 
members of which, in treating the 
diversified subjects of literature, 
philosophy, hist ry, and ethics, and 
displaying a profound knowledge 
of ancient and modern learning, is a 
novelty as welcome as it was unex- 
pected. Whether it still exist at 
Lima, is not accurately known, but 
the Peruvian Mercury, as may well 
be supposed, after having met with 
a variety of restraints, was discon- 
tinued about five or six years after 
its commencement, 

We shall now proceed to give our 
readers such extracts from this sin- 
gular volume, as appear to us best 
calculated for their amusement and 
instruction. 

The following general idea of 
Peru, not determined to any parti- 
cular either of its history or litera- 
ture, is well worthy notice, and may 
be considered a fair specimen of the 
merit of the work itself. 

*¢ This great empire, the foundation 
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of which by tne Incas remains en- 
veloped in the obscurity of a series 
of fables, and of an uncertain tradi- 
tion, has lost much of its local grans 
deur since the time when it wae 
stripped, on the north side, of the 
provinces which form the kisgdom 
of Quito,* and afterwards of those 
which, towards the east, constitute 
the viceroyalty of Buenos Ayres.+ 
Its present extentt in length rans, 
north and south, ever a space of 
from four hundred and twenty to 
four hundred and fifty leagues, 
from two degrees to nearly twenty- 
three degrees of south latitude ; and 
its greatest breadth is from one hun- 
dred to one hundred and twenty 
leagues, east and west, from two 
hundred and ninety-seven to three 
hundred and ten degrees of west 
longitude, the first meridian being 
taken at the Peak of ‘leneriffe. ‘The 
river of Guayaquil divides it from 
the new kingdom of Granada on the 
north side. ‘The depopulated ter- 
ritory of Atacama separates it from 
the kingdom of Chile towards the 
south. Another horrible desart, of 
more than five hundred leagues ex- 
tent, separates it towards the east 
from the provinces of Paraguay and 
Buenos Ayres ;. and lasily, the Pa- 
cific Sea washes its western shores. 

‘¢ A chain of barren and rugged 
mountains; several sandy plains, 
which in a manner reach from one 
extremity of the coast to the other ; 
and several lakes of many leagues 
in extent, some of which are situated 
on the summits of the above chain 
of mountains, occupy a great part of 
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{ The geographical map of Santa Cruz, and the hydrographical chart of Don 
Ulloa, inserted in the third volume of bis voyage to South America, have been use- 
ful to us in fixing the longitudes and latitudes, respecting which Busching, Lacroix, 
and various other geographers, differ most essentially. 
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the Peruvian territory. Through- 
out, the breaks, and the vallies, 
which enjoy the benefit ’of irriga- 
tion, present to the view an exten- 
sive range of dclightful plains, re- 
plete with cities and towns, and the 
climate of which is highly salu- 
brious. ‘That of the elevated spots 
of La Sierra is extremely cold. In 
the pampas, or plains, of Bombon,* 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer is con- 
stantly at from thirty-four to forty 
degrees above zcro. 

‘¢ The population of Peru, so faras 
relates to the original casts, is com- 
posed of Spaniards, Indians, and 
negroes. ‘Ihe secondary specieses 
best known, and proceeding from a 
mixture of these three, are the 
mulatto, the offspring of the Spa- 
niard and negro. woman ; the Quar- 
teron, of the mulatto woman and 
Spaniard ; and the Mestizo, of the 
Spaniard and Indian woman. The 
final subdivisions which are formed 
by the successive mixtures, are as 
many as the different possible com- 
binations of these primitive races. 

_ 66 The rural operations of sowing 
and planting, as well as domestic 
employments, have constantly fallen 
to the lot of the negroes. It is 
true, indeed, that within these four 
years past several white people have 
engaged in these different tasks. 
Prior to this, any one, neither a 
negro nor a®nulatto, who should 
have hired himself as a valet or a 
labourer, would have been in a man- 
ner reputed infamous: to such a 
length was prejudice, or it may per- 
haps be said, pride, carried on this 
head. There are many enlightened 


* These are plains of fifteen leavues in length, and five or six in breadth, which 
form a part of the sub-delegaticn of Tarma, and of the intendency of the same name : 
they are distant from Litaa, in an eastern direction, forty leagues. 
Chincha-y-cocha intersects them in their length; and they constitute the most lofty 
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pOoliticans, who think it would be 
very unfortunate for the kingdom, 
and more especially for the capital, 
Lima, if this prejudice were to be 
entirely done away. 

‘¢ The commerce of Peru has been) 
considerably augmented,, since it! 
has, by the arrival of the merchant 
vessels of Spain by Cape Horn, and 
by the grant of an-unrestrained com- 
merce, freed itself from the oppres- 
sion under which it groaned in the 
time of the Galeons, and of the fairs 
of Porto-Bello and Panama. Prior 
to that epoch, the bulky and over. — 
grown capitals circulated through, 
and were ina manner lostin, a few 4! 
hands; and while the little trader | 
tyrannized over the people, by re- | 
gulating, at his own will, the prices 
of the various productions and com- 
modities, he himself received the 
law from the monopolizing whole- 
sale dealer. The negociations of 
the capital with the interior were 
then, in a great measure, dependent 
on the intelligence and the decisions 
of the magistrates; and the com- 
merce with Spain owed its best se- 
curity to the circulation of the silver 
entered in the bills of lading. Com- 
merce, on the other hand, being at 
this time subdivided into so many 
smaller branches, maintains a greater 
number of merchants ; at the same 
time that the fortunes which accrue 
fromit are notno numerous. Itis 
necessary that a commercial man 
should combine his plans skilfully, 
and extend his speculations, to be 
enabled to acquire a handsome pro- 
perty. 

“* {hemanufactures,of this country 
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nsist almost entirely of a few 
friezes, the use of which is in a man- 
ner confined to the Indians and ne- 
groes. ‘There are besides an incon- 
siderable number of manufactures 
of hats, cotton cloths, drinking 
glasses, &c. which do not, however, 
occupy much space in the scale of 
the riches of Peru. Sugar, vicuna 
wool, cotton, Peruvian bark, cop- 
per, and cocoa (it is to be observed, 
however, that the two latter arti- 
cles, as well as a considerable part 
of the Peruvian bark, are sent 
hither from Guayaquil, &c.) are the 
only commodities, the produce of 
our mines excepted, which we ex- 
port. 

*¢ The mines are the principal, it 
may indeed be said, the only source 
of the riches of Peru. Notwith- 
standing the little industry which is 
employed in working them, and the 
small help which commerce affords 
to the miners, 534,000 marks of sil- 
ver, and 6,380 of gold, were smelted 
and refined last year (1790) in the 
royal mint of Lima; and 5,206,906 
piastres,* in both materials, were 
coined there. + 

‘*Krom the mines of Gualgayoct, 
and from that of Pasco§, about the 
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+ In the former year, 1789, 3,570,000 
were coined. 
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one half of the silver which is 
annually smelted, coined, and 
wrought, is extraéted. ‘he mine 
of Guantajaya|| is abundant in ores 
and rich metallic veins, but does 
not yield in proportion, in conse- 
quence of the dearness of every 
necessary, as well for working as 
for convenience and subsistence. 
On account also of its distance from 
the capital, the benefits which would 
otherwise arise from it are Jost: 
the ores of thirty marks the cax- 
on, do not pay themselves; and 
the same may be said of the pro- 
du&ts of the smaller and more 
superficial veins, which occasion- 
ally present themselves, and in 
which the silver is chiselled out. 
It is greatly to be hoped that the 
plan of transporting the produce 
of this mine to Calloa may be 
adopted, since such an expedient 
would not only canse the mine 
to flourish, but would be beneficial 
to all the adjacent provinces. 
“¢That of Guarochiri**,the effedis 
of the abundance of which are 
more immediately felt in the- ca- 
pital, does not flourish in a degree 
which should apparently corres- 
pond with the richness of its ores, 


piastres in silver, and 766,768 in gold, 


{ These mines are in the intendency of Truxillo, one hundred and seventy-cight 
leagues distant from Lima, and from Truxillo sixty-eight. 


§ Otherwise called the metallic mountain of Lauricocha. 


Tt is situated at the 


northern extremity of the plains of Bombon, and is distant from Lima forty-five 


leagues, and from Tarma twenty-two. 


_ || This mine, which, in opposition to the laws Nature generally observes, is 
situated in a very hot and sandy soil, is comprehended in the province of Tarapacé, 
in the intendency of Arequipa. It is distant from that intendency eighty leagues, 
from Lima three hundred, and from the port of Iquique nearly two leagues. 


q The caxon contains 6,250 pounds, 


we OD a: a fe : Nira 
Phis mine extends, in a manner, over the whole of the province hearing its 
ali the capital of which is the town of Guarochiri, distant from Lima seventeen 
agues, and trom ‘Varma twenty-eight.’ It belongs to the intendency of Lima. 
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and the abundance of its metallic 
spots and veins. ,The adoption 
of the newly introduced method of 
amalgamation ; the employment of 
a sufficient number of Ind.an labour- 
ers, Who may be engaged without 
difficulty ; and a few reforms ‘in 
the practical part of the laborious 
Operations ; these are the only prin- 
ciples on which this ‘mine, as well 
as allthe others in the kingdom, 
can be broughtintoa truly flourishing 
condition. 

‘he navigation of Peru is limited. 
Our commerce in corn carries us 
to the ports of Chile ; with Guay- 
aquil we carry on a trafic in timber, 
&e. ; and, Jastly, we make a few 
voyages to Chiloe, Juan-Fernandes, 
Valdivia, and Panama. We na- 
vigate with economy and with ease ; 
but are deficient in the scientific 
part, deriving no aid whatever 
trom astronomy. Those who have 
the charge of our trading vessels 
have no skill beyond imitation. 
The hydrographical charts which 
are consulted, are, on many ac- 
egunts, defective ; and the situation 
of the coasts is more parallel than it 
is represented on them. On ano- 
ther hand, the fogs which almost 
constantly hover over the land, and 
hide it from the navigator’s view, 
oblige him to make a circuitous 
course, by which his voyage is con- 
siderably protraéted. Until about 
the year 1780, it was a source of 
vast riches to a commercial house 
to Keep a pes of its own employ- 
ed in the coasting trade; but -in 
ariieantion as mercantile specula- 
tions have been since multiplied, 
the price’of freightage has been 


* This dane t the circumference of w Asche is not more than seventeen leagues, is_[ 
Atunjauja is the capital of the province of that name, depen~_ \ 
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lowered, and the profits divided 
among a greater number of adven- 
turers, 

“The fishery is a branch of indus- 
try exclusively belonging to the 
ladians situated on the coast ; but 
they are destitute of skill, and, 
being at the same time unprovided 
with proper boats and fit instru- 
ments, keep constantly within 7 
sight of the coast, venturing but 7 
a very small distance to sea. Hence ¥ 
arise the scarcity and dearness of 
fish, so often experienced at Li- 
ma, and in all the places along the ] 
coast. A few years ago several 
boats of a particular constru¢tion | 
were built, for the purpose of | 
fishing throughout the whole extent | 
of these seas; but this scheme was | 
shortly afterwards abandoned. | 
The lakes of Peru afford but few 
fishes. Were the Indian to resort 
to them, he would not estimate the 
fruit of his labours: content with | 
his maize and his dried pease, he | 
considers the multiplicity of foods 
asa voluntary surrender of health 
and life. 

*‘ Acriculture might, generally 
speaking, be made to supply our” 
wants, insomuch that our subsist- 
ence ought not to be so precarious 
as itis, mor so dependent on foreign 
aid. In the vallies adjacent to the 
capital, wheat may be cultivated 
with the greatest success. ‘The 
bad, uneven roads, together with 
the delays and expence of car. 
riage, almost entirely obstruét the 
internal circulation of this king- 
dom, aud are so many obstacles | 
in the way of agriculture. The 
valley of Jauja*, affords many } 

- proofs | 


dent | 


roofs in support of this proposi- 
ion: the facility with which it 
ends its maize and other produéts 
o the mine of Pasco, keeps itina 
ost flourishing condition, 
‘The natural history of Pera is 
fertile in prodigies. All the ‘sys- 
ems which have been formed in 
urope on this subject, are capa- 
ole of a thousand amplifications, 
henever their theories shall be 
ipplied to our natural productions. 
fhe mountains of Chanchamayo, 
uanuco, Lamas*, &c. are so ma- 
y privileged spots of Nature, re- 
atively to the surprising gaudiness 
and beauty of their productions. 
Lhe intervention of several humid 
nd hot climes, and the dread of 
e hostile Indians who inhabit 
em, have contributed to with-hold 
rom us much information on this 
ead: there is, however, a great 
cope for investigation and descrip- 
ion; and accordingly the natural 
history of Pera will occupy no 
Small space in our work. 
*‘Knowledgeis general throughout 
Peru, as well on account of the na- 
tural quickness and penetration of 
its native inhabitants, as through 
their fondness for study. In 
whatever does not require a me- 
ditated combination of ideas, the 
fair sex has commonly the advantage 
over ours. The Royal University 
of St. Mark of Lima, and, pro- 
portionally, the other universities 
of this kingdom, forma centre of 
literature, which diffuses an abun- 
dant light to the whole of the cir- 
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cumference. Under their auspices, 
the moral and philosophical sciences 
have, latterly, made an incredible 
progress, having found their way 
into all the schools, and thence dif- 
fused themselves rapidly into every 
order of the state. It is our ear- 
nest wish that this philosophical 
light may, by its permanence and 
efticacy, influence and ameliorate 
the common system of education. 
It is on that score alone, in the 
acceptation which embraces the 
whole extent of the kingdom, that 
Peru isin some measure defeétive. 
A good taste, arbanity, and a social 
disposition, are the hereditary qua- 
lities of every Peruvian.” 

We pass over the two following 
heads, namely, the ** Monuments of 
Ancient Peru,’ and its ‘* Physical 


Geography,” as a review of them 


would too much extend our limits, 
contenting ourselves with stating, 
that the first contains many singular 
facts, with respect to the ancient 
sculptures, as well as-to the vestiges 
of civil and military architecture of | 
the country; the roads cut through 
the Cerdillera mountains, the mum- 
mies, and the catacombs, With 
respect to the second, our satisfac- 
tion has not been so complete; 
owing, principally, to the bombastic 
and intlated style in which it is writ- 
ten; the view, however, it affords 
of the great natural features of that 
wonderful country, is curious and 
interesting. 

The next division of the work 
belongs to the natural history of 


Ment on the intendency of Tarina, from which it is distant ten leagues, and from Li- 


* The mountains of Chanchamayo are distant from Tarma twenty-five leagues. 
Those of Huanuco are distant from Lima about eighty leagues. The mountains of 
Lamas extend from Tefé, the boundary of the Portuguese possessions, to the con- 
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Peru, in which is first considered its 
betany, the most satisfactory part of 
which is, the history of the founding 
the botanical garden at Lima, under 
the extended and munificent patron- 
age of the late Spanish monarch, in 
which ten years of unceasing appli- 
cation and of profound study, of the 
noble personages to. whom it was 
entrusted, have succeeded in the ac- 
quisition of immense botanical riches, 
and have supplied to the parent 
country the materials for that great 
national work, the Flora of Pera! 
** The benciits which will accrue,” 
it is well remarked by our author, 
** to the arts and sciences, from the 
labours of Don Juan ‘Tafaya, and 
the lucubrations of the academical 
society of Lima, are invaluable. 
Agriculture. will be ameliorated by 
the lights which will be thrown upon 
it, and will cease to be neglected, as 
it has, unfortunately, hitherto been. 
The commerce of Pern will, conse- 
quently, be augmented ; as well by 
the increase of agricultural produce, 
as by the discovery of vegetables, 
calculated, to nourish and promote 
the breeds.of quadrupeds.* ‘This 
observation applies equally to the 
plants and shrubs for dycing, and 
other purposes, the catalogue of 
which will be proportionably en- 
Jarged.+ ‘The limits of natural his- 
tory, physics, and medecine will 


* In the plains of Bombon’is found an herb, named by the Indians callua-callua 3} 
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be extended, and the latter scien 
will, more especially, be enriched 
not only by new specifies, but, like 
wise, by the knowledge of plants, 
hitherto neglected among us, which 
may be profitably substituted fo 
those of Europe.” t 

The following divisions of this par 
of the work relate to the zoology 
and anthropology of Peru; both o 
which are very meagerly discussed. 
The description ofa Peruvian giant, 
now living, is the only matter con- 
tained in them the least interesting. }¥ 
Part the 3d. which contains the mi- 
neralogy of Peru, opens with an ac-. 
count of the actual slate and enume-. 
ration of the diflerent mines of vari- 
ous metals, within the viccroyalty of | 
‘Peru, at the commencement of the | 
year 1791; which, as containing | 
much valuable iuformation, we shall 
give at length. : 
“In the intendency of Lima, with 
its dependency of Guarochiri, there 
are four mines of gold; onchundred } 
and thirty-one of silver; one of 
quicksilver ; and four of copper ; all 
of which were worked in 1791, 
when this enumeration was taken. 
Seventy silver mines had then, for 

various reasons, been abandoned. 
‘<In the intendency of Varma, with | 
its dependencies of Pasco and Hual- 
lanca, two hundred and twenty- 
seven mints of silver were wrought, 
and 


which being given every third day to sheep, beginning three months before the shear- 
ing time, augments very considerably the growth of their wool. The hualgua, or 
barba jovis, a species of psoralea, is highly efficacious as a preservative against the 
rotin sheep, | : 

+ Among the indigenous shrubs which grow spontancously on the mountains of} 
Peru, is that which bears the coffce : it was discoveyed, in the year 1785, by the Peru- 
vian botanists, Ruiz and Pavon, at the foot of the mountain of Carpis, in the province 

of Huanuco, The coffee when prepared was found to be of an excellent quality. 

{ In Peru, there are several kinds of Hyperieum, Senna, Valerian, &c. which are 
employed with efficacy by the Indians, in several of their establishments in the Sierras, 
but which are rejected in the capital, where a blind preference is given to those 1u- 


ported from distant countries. 
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’ gold, eighty of silver, two of quick- 


and twenty one were in a neglected 
state. There were, besides, two lead 
mines, which yielded an abundant 
supply of that metal. 

“¢ Jn the intendency of Truxillo, 
with its dependency of Chota, of 
three gold mines two were worked. 
One hundred and thirty-four silver 
} mines werealso worked ; and no less 
than one hundred and sixty-one 
abandoned. 

“¢ In the intendency of Huamanga, 
with its dependency of Lucanos, 
sixty mines of gold, one hundred and 
two of silver, and one of quicksilver, 
were wrought. Of the first of these 
metals, three mines had been aban- 
doned ; and of the second, sixty- 
three. 

‘¢ fu the intendency of Cuzco, with 
its dependency of Curahuasi, the 
only mines which had been discover- 
ed, at that time, were of silver. They 
were nineteen in number, and were 
all of them successfully wrought. 

*¢ In the intendency of Arcquipa, 
with its dependency of Caylloma, 
one mine of gold and seventy-one 
of silver were wrought. Of the for- 
mer metal four mines had been aban- 
doned; and of the latter, twenty- 
eight. 

‘¢In the intendency of Guantajaya, 
with its dependency of ‘Tacna, one 
mine of gold and twenty of silver 
‘were wrought; at the same time, 
that no less a number than nineteen 
of the former metal had been aban- 
doned. Thirty mines of silver were 
in the latter state. 

‘¢In the intendency, of Huancave- 
lica, with its dependéncies of Cas- 
trovirreyna and Lircay, one mine of 
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silver, and ten of lead, were worked. 
Two ofgoldand two hundred and fif- 
teen of silver, were in an abandoned 
state. The multiplicity of unservice- 
able silver mines may be accounted 
for by the abundance of water, in the 
districts in which they are situated, 
having gained on them, from time to 
time, so as at length to have choked 
them completely. 
<¢ From the above statement it re- 
sults, that, in the eight intendencies 
into which the viceroyalty of Peru 
is divided, there were, in the year 
1791, sixty-nine serviceable mines of 
gold, seven hundred and eighty-four 
of silver, four of quicksilyer, four of 
copper, and twelve of lead ; at the 
same time that twenty-nioe gold, 
and five hundred and eighty-eight 
silyer mines had, by various accidents 
and casualties, been rendered upser- 
viceable. In this statement, the 
mines contained in the kingdom of 
Quito, and in the viceroyalty of Bu- 
enos Ayres, although these domains 
may be considered as constituting a 
part of the Peruvian territory, are 
not comprehended. | 
«During a space of ten years, from 
the commencement of 1780 to the 
end of 1789. the above mines yielded 


_ thirty-five thou-and three hundred 


and fifty-nine marks of gold, twenty~ 
two carats fine: and three millions 
seven hundred and thirty-nine thou- 
sand seven hundred and sixty-three 
marks of silver.* inthe year 1790, 
the silver mines yielded four heaudred 
and twelve thousand one hundred 
and seventeen marks of that metal ; 
being an excess of thirty-eight thou- 

: sand 


* The mark of gold being estimated at a hundred and twenty-five piastres, and 
that of silver at eight piastres, the total amount, in sterling money, of the produce of 
the mines, during the above ten years, will be found to haye been of the value of 


7,703,5451. 
Vor, XLVI, 
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sand one hundred and forty.seven 
marks over the average produce of 
the ten antecetient years. 

“ Tt would appear that the mines of 


Mexico are much more productive 


than those of Peru, since, im the 
above year of 1790, which was 
far from being reckoned one of 
the best, five thousand and twenty- 
four marks of gold, and two mil- 
lions one hundred and seventy- 
nine thousand four hundred and fifty- 
five marks of silver, the produce of 
the mines, were coined in the Royal 
Mintof Mexico. The proportion of 
silver was, consequently, in the ratio 
of more than five to one greater than 
that afforded by the Peruvian mines.” 

The historical and topographical 
description of the mountaimous terri- 
tory of Lauri-Cocha, the mineral] 
territory the most abundant in the 
production of the precious metals, 
which next follows, is extremely 
interesting ; as is the account of the 
great quicksilver mine of Huanca- 
velica, which has produced, since its 
discovery, in the year 1556, to the 
commencement of the year 1790, 
the prodigious quantity of one mil- 
lion forty thousand four hundred 
and fifty-two quintals, twenty-five 
pounds, and two ounces of mercury, 
which gives an average to each ycar 
of four thousand seven hundred and 
fifty quintals, twenty-nine pounds, 
and five ounces. The total value of 
which, deducting every expence at- 
tending it, yielded to Spain nearly 
thirteen millions sterling in theabove 
space oftime. This mine enjoys the 
exclusive privilege of supplying to 
the proprietors of the gold and silver 
mines of Peru, the quicksilver em- 
ployed in the extraction of the metals 
from the ores. : 

Two essays are here subjoined 
pon the condition of the miners, 
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which throw much light on their can 
dition and on the internal conduct 
and mconomy of the mines. ‘They 
point out, in the clearest and 
most incontrovertible manner, the- 
cause why the mines of Mexico 
are in a flourishing condition, 
while those of Peru are hourly 
decreasing in valuc, not from a defi- 
ciency in the metal, but from the im- 
politic treatment of the native Indi- 
ans, in the latter country, who are 
diminishing in numbers to an alarm- 
ing degree, and who are alone cal- 
culated to work them, to the abso- 
lute exclusion of the Spaniards, ne- 
grocs, and mixed. breeds, to whom 
the laborious operations of the mines 
are intolerable. ‘The necessity of a - 
milder course, anda more encourage 
ing line of concuct being taken by 
the government towards the former, 
as well from motives of policy as of 
benevolince, is thencemost ably and 
most convincingly argued. 
A dissertation upon the commerce 
of Peru, by one of the members of the 
institution,to which we have already 
adverted, under allits various heads, 
is next presented to the reader. This 
essay, at once able, elaborate, and |; 
conclusive, is particularly directed 
to the solution of a question of poli- 
tical economy, which seems to have 
been, about this period, warmly agi-« 
tated: namely, Whether, in the pre- 
sent “¢ abject” condition of Peru, the 
encouragement of agriculture, and 
the extension and angmentation of 
the natural productions and primary 
substances connected with it, should 
be pursued, or the preferable encou- 
ragement of the abundant source of 
riches which the working of the mines. | , 
give to that extraordinary country. 
To enable the reader to decide for 
himself, the author commences with 
asurvey of the topography of the 
3 viceroyalty y 


viceroyalty, its natural productions, 
and its mete rology; and how far its 
commerce is affected by the peculia- 
jrities of its soil, rivers, mountains, 
nd atmosphere. 

The population of Peru, its decrease, 
nd the causes of the sensible diminu- 
ion thereof, are next stated, to 
hich follows a calculation of the ac- 
tual state of its commerce, and the 
alance of trade, as between it and 
the different provinces and countries 
with which it traficks ; the result of 
which enguiry leads the writer to the 
conclusion, that the government of 
Peru have to seek riches-in the 
bosom, not on the superficies, of the 
fearth. 

The following enumeration of the 
produce of the mineral kingdom 
may not be uninteresting. ‘¢ Alum, 
}copperas, and ochre ;—crystal, ba- 
saltes, and sulphur ;—the Cope, a 
species of black naphtha, as hard as 
} asphaltum;—copper, lead, and iron, 
jand lastly, and pre-eminently, gold 
and silver, the general instruments 
of equation in every description of 
commerce.” (By a singular over- 
sight, quicksilver is not mentioned in 
this catalogue).—‘* At the com- 
mencement of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, eighteen thousaud spots of mi- 
neral territory, in which were com- 
prehended one hundred and twenty 
thousand mines, were registered in 
Peru !” 

In conclusion, the writer of this 
admirable treatise says, 

*« It appears, therefore, to be de- 
monstrable, that Peru, for want 
cither of an internal or extraneous 
consumption, as well as on aecount 
of its local position, and of the differ- 
ent invincible obstacles which have 
been deduced, cannot aspire to an 
extensive commerce of productions. 
It ought, consequently, to confine 
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itself to a greater extraction of gold 
and silver ; and should so proportiom 
the importations from the mother 
country, as that the introduction of 
merchandizes should not exceed the 
annual produce of these metals, that 
being the sole ruie of a just and sa- 
lutary equipoise. ‘The Peruvian 
mines are well kaown to abound in 
metallic riches of every kind. The 
attention bestowed on them ought 
to correspond with this natural pri- 
vilege ; instead of which, many pros 


-ductive mines have been unnecese 


sarily abandoned, asis proved by the 
very diminished consumption of 
quicksilver in Pern. 

‘¢ Jt cannot be denied that the dis« 
position of the lands, which, from the 
summit of the Cordilleras, observe a 
constant declination towards the sea, 
has frequently occasioned the inun- 
dation of very extensive and distin- 
guished tracts of minegal territory. 
That the smali produce of many 
mines, and the low estimation of 
their ores, have occasioned them to 
be abandoned by their proprietors, 
who were not repaid the expences of 
working them. And that the scar- 
city of hands, which has been gene- 
ral in all the provinces, must neces- 
sarily have occasioned a smaller exe 
traction, and a less assiduous eul- 
ture. 

That many of the mines, to come 
at which deep excavations have been 
made in the carth, are occupied by 
running waters, is rather to be ascri- 
bed to the want of cultivation and 
encouragement, than to any defecs, 
tiveness of the soil. This mischief 
may therefore be remedied by a cer- 
tain share of intelligence, and a pros 
per management. !n the mean time, 
a speedy compensation may be found 
in the immense number of those 
which present themselves in an un- 

323 wrought 
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wrought state, in the greater number 
of thre: mountains. If, in thecase of 
others, the inferior quality, of the 


ores does not repay the expences of 


refining, it is because; in Peru, me- 
tallurgy has been reduced to a tradi- 

tional practice, in which the waste 
has been greater than the riches that 
have been collected. 

** A century anda half have clapsed 
since this immense loss was A 
lamented by a native writer, whose 
work is of high authority on this 
subject: In his Treatise on the Art 
of refining Metals, Don Alonzo 
Barba, rector of San Bernardo in 
“Potosi, mokes the following obser- 
vations: “It may be asserted, with- 
out exaggeration, that many thou- 
sands of piastres have been lost, as 
well in the extraction of the metallic 
substances from the ores, the quali- 
ties and differences of which have 
not been well understood ; as in the 
disproportionate expenditure of 
quicksilver, of which upwards of 
two hundred and thirty-four thou- 
‘sand seven hundred quintals have 
been consumed, in the space of sixty- 
three years,* in the imperial city ‘of 
Potosi. Those who have been en- 
gaged in this pursuit, have, in the 
management of the ores, proceeded 
at random, and without any funda- 
mental rules, or certain information 
relative to the silver they contained, 
and might be made to yield.” 

** Notwithstanding the ignorance 
of mincralogy was attended by such 
prejudicial consequences, it would be 
dificult to believe, that it reached 
the unfortunate extreme which is 
described in an ancient and authentic 
document by Don Francisco Texada, 
intendant of the mine of Guadal- 
canal, dated in 1607. Speaking of 


* The treatise from whieh this quetatien is nrade, was published in 1637. 
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the productiveness of many of the 
ores dug from the silver mines of 
Murope, each quintal of which yield- 
cd, fifteen, thirty, and even sixty 
marks of the pure metallic substanee, 
he adds as follows: ‘ in the cele- 
brated mountain of Potosi, which is 
now working, there is not a greater 
produce than one ounce and a half of 
pure and limpid silver, from each 
quintal of metallic earth, or stone, 
which is extraéted ; or, in other 
words, one thousand six hundred 
ounces of the above mentioned earth, 
yield an ounce and a half only of sil- 
ver.” It is not, however, possible 
to reconcile so smal] a gain with the 
annual produce of four millions two 
hundred and fifty thousand and forty- 
three piastres, resulting from an aver- 
age estimate of the first ninety-three 
years during which themines of Po- 
tusi were wrought. This was the 
amount of the coinage; but the ex- 
traction of silver was still greater, it 
having been annually carried to five 
thonsand quintals, 

This facundity was calculated to 
draw the public attention exclusively 
to the above mineral territory, and 
to throw a discredit-on all the other 
mines of Peru, which were not capa- 
ble of yielding, collectively, more 
than a thousand quintals of silver. 
Of this produce, Oruro supplied 
seven hundred quintals ; Castro Vir- 
reyna, two hundred; and the re- 
mainder belonged to the excavated 
mountains. At Potosi, however, the 
encouragement was equal to the 
abundance of the acquired riches. 
Thirteen thousand Indians were plac- 
ed on a permanent establishment, 
and constantly engaged in the differ- 
ent tasks assigned to them; at the 
same time that five thousand quintals 
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of mercury wereannually consumed, 
in separating the metal from the ores. 
This extraordinary consumption was 
owing to the ignorant method of as- 
siguing to each quintal of silver, -an 
equal quantity of _that necessary 
iegredient. 

** [t wouldappear that the epoch is 
not very distant, when the clonds 
which have hitherto obscured the Pe- 
ruvian horizon in this docimastic part, 
as well as inall the other branches 
of mineralogy, will be dispersed. 
The expedition which has, with this 
view, been confided by his Catholic 
majesty to the direction of baron 
Northenflicht, holds out a prospect 
of the highest improvements.” If, as 
there can be little doubt, it should 
realize the flattering expectations the 
publichas formed, it will not amelior- 
ate the conditionof the miner, with- 
out, at the same time, giving prospe- 
rityboth tocommerceand agriculture. 

“The latter ought not, on any con- 
sideration, to be abandoned. We 
have inculcated the preference that 
should be bestowed on the working 
of the mines, which must engage our 
particular attention, because they 
are the sources of our riches; but 
we ought not te neglect the precau- 
tions to which our plains are en- 
titled. To know how to profit by 
them ; to better their quality; to 
give them the advantages of irriga- 
tion ; and to facilitate the transport 
of their productions; such are the 
principles of the prosperity of our 
agriculture, from which greater ad- 
vantages may be derived than our 
commerce can be made to afford.” 

- The description of Lima, its 
population, and public buildings, 
its courts of justice, and iis mu- 
nicipal regulations—the present 
state of its establishments, civil, 
ecclesiastic andliterary, its public di- 
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versions, together with its charitable 
institutions, occupy a very consider- 
able portion of the remaining part 
of the volume, and abound in novel, 
curious, and interesting matter. On 
the customs and manners of the in- 
habitants no particular detail occu:s, 
save what can be collected from three 
or four satirical essays which appear- 
ed in the Peruvian Mercury, and 
which are here given at length. 
They principally consist of severe 
invective and caricatura description 
of the luxury, passion for dress, 
and overruling influence of the wo- 
men, and the effeminacy, indclence, 
and want of energy of the male 
inhabitants ; upon the whole, though 
rather trifling, they are worth the pe- 
rusal ofour readers, more particular- 
ly asthey convey also, noinconsider- 
ablespecimen of Peruvian literature. 

The sixth part ef the work is 
appropriated to the description of 
the manners and customs of the 
Indian, and other inhabitants of 
Peru ;—which commences with an 
essay on the idolatry and super- 
stitions of the Peruvian natives. 
It is a pleasing circumstance, con- 
nected with this subject, to find, 
that the ecclesiastical government 
of the country have-long aban- 
doned any other means, save those 
of persuasion and clemency, to 
open the eyes of those deluded poor 
people; that the happiest conse- 
quences have arisen from this mild 
and beneficent system, numbers of 
proselytes having been made. and 
that, to use the words of our au- 
thor, ‘* the respeétable prelates, 
the fathers of the Peruvian church, 
are seen direéting their steps on 
every side, not like the thunder 
bolt, which carries terror in its 
train, but like the lovely light of the 
morning, dissipating the dark shades 
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of ignorance, instilling confidence 
ito every breast, and presenting 
the august spirit of religion beneath 
the semblance of the charity which 
constitutes its essence.’ 

The subject of the foregoing 
paragraph is, however, to be ‘un- 
‘derstood as with reference to those 
natives who are intermingled with, 
or immediately under the dominion 
of, their Spanish masters. In the 
Andes mountains, however, and in 
the vast plain, which separates 
them from the Cordillera of Brasil, 
are to be still found the aborigi:es 
of the country, who retain their 
own religion, customs, and man. 
ners, in their primitive barbari. 
ty. The view which is here given 
of this descriptios of people, is 
carricd to some length, and is 
throughout wosthy of attention. 
After describing their religious 
ceremonies, amusements, and pur- 
Suits, the mode of carrying on the 
warfare, which is perpetually 
alive between some or other of the 
tribes, is well and animatedly de- 
scribed as follows. 

_ But the ruling passion, the ob- 
jeét of their rejoicings, of their 
pleasures, and of their greatest 
felicity, is war. To undertake it, 
a general congress of all the nation, 
presided either by the cacique, or 
by the individual who is to com- 
mand the warlike hosts, is assem- 
‘bled. The pipes of tobacco are 
lighted, the pots of masato are 
handed round, and when Bacchus 
has already taken possession of their 
senses aud faculties, they deliberate 
on this important point, and on 
the nation which is to be the ob- 
Ject of their vengeance, ‘I'he causes 
are, either a desire to plunder ;. or 
because they deem themselves af- 
@ronted ; or, lastly, because they 
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have received an injury from other 
tribes on which they dare not seek 
revenge. The expedition being 
resolyed on, they recommend to the 
Mohan certain fasts, to which he is 
to subjeét himsel! most rigorously. 
For this purpose he retires from all 
human intercourse, and immures 
himself in a solitary hut, which he 
usually quits half dead. He replies 
by urging the necessity of entering 
on the campaign. Ifit be prosper. 
ous, they bestow on hima thousand 
praises, and the best of the spoil ; 
but if it terminate unfortunately, 
he receives from them as many 
stripes and execrations, When 
the day arrives on which they are 
to march, they invest themselves 
with all the trappings and offensive 
weapons that have been pointed 
gut, carrying, as defensive ones, 
bucklers made with interwoven 
reeds, and lined with the skins of 
animals. That they may have a 
clear sight to desery the enemy, 
they rub the eyes with red pepper. 
Haying formed in column, the 
general delivers a short harangue, 
exhorting his people to valour and 
constancy ; and from time to time 
bestows a few taps on the legs of 
those whom he observes to be slug- 
gish, or to be ont of their station. 
This disposition having been made, 
they set out for the enemy. 

‘¢ As these piracies are frequent 
and unexpeéted, the towns they 
inhabit are as many fortifications 
prepared for defence. They are 
formed of several large buildings, 
with two doors of communication, 
one at the side of the steep ascent, 
and the other next the level ground. 
The whole represents a half moon, 
with the convex part turned towards 
the forest. In this way, while they 
are assailed at one of the doors, and 
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while a part of them repress the 
-enemy’s impetuosity, the rest gain 
the forest by the other outlet, and, 
having divided themselves into two 
wings, maintain advantageously the 
defence of the piace. With the 
same view, decp excavations are 
made in tie centre of the half moon, 
and, in other parts, brambles and 
stones are heaped together, and co- 
vered over with earth and palm- 
leaves, to the end that, by entang- 
ling the feet of the incautious in 
their progress, they may be pre- 
vented from advancing with promp- 
titude. At a certain distance, 
drums made oi hollow trunks are 
suspended from the trees: being 
slightly secured in the ground, the 
passage of the enemy disengages 
the cord, and the noise they make 
in their fall gives notice of the dan- 
ger. As all these Indians are, 
however, of the same stamp, they 
are acquainted with and deride these 
stratagems. 

** Assoon as the invaders imagine 
themselves near to the populations 
they mean to assault, they halt, 
and dispose themselves in a column, 
The general now harangues them a 
second time, and inflames their 
courage. They then proceed to 
adjust carefully the Jdlautos, or 
plumes, as well as the collars and 
bracelets, preparing their weapons, 
and rushing impeiuously on each 
other, with a view to render them. 
selves formidable. After these 
‘preliminaries, they send out their 
scouts to reconuoitre the ground 
and the trees, and to ascertain the 
path by which they may proceed 
with security. Waving found it, 
they advance with the utmost 
silence, towards the dwellings, 
which they assail with a terrible 
war-whoon, maiming and decapi- 
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tating all they encounter, with the 
exception of the children, whom 
they lead into captivity. After 
having satiated themselves with the 
spilling of human blood, and having 
plundered whatever is within their 
reach, more especially the heads of 
those they have slain, they return 
victoriously to their homes? The 
invaded sometimes stand on the 
defensive; but usually those who 
attack are the vanquishers. Their 
most common practice, therefore, 
is to fly to the forest, and having 
assembled there, to proceed to the 
encounter of the invading foe, 
whose progress they arrest. Hav- 
ing in their turn become the assail- 
ants, the issue of the contest is 
frequently so much in their favour, 
that they do not leave any one of 
the adversaries to carry to his nation 
the tidings of the defeat. But 
whether their attempt be prosperous 
or unsuccessful, they complete the 
destru€tion of the town which the 
enemy had assaulted, and remove to 
another part. 

*¢ Tf those who engage in an ex- 
pedition of this nature succeed in all 
the stratagems of the warfare, they 
dispatch a messenger to their nation 
to announce their victories. The 
instant these are made known, all 
who remained behind, the women 
more particularly, collect together, 
and sally forth to meet the war- 
riors, bestowing on them welcomes 
and encomiums in proportion to 
the number of heads each brings 
with him, and reprehending and de- 
riding him who comes without them. 
This operates so powerfully on 
these barbarians, that they would 
suffer death sooner than enter their 
house without the head of an 
enemy, or some other extraordinary 
token of their prowess, Those 
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who maintain that the Indian does 
not pique himself on his honour, of 
which, according to them, he is 
devoid of every sentiment, certainly 
have not studied his heart. ‘The 
Itvcalis, in proportion as they de- 
capitate their enemies, divide the 
skin which coyers the bridge of the 
nose, and by the introduétion of the 
small husks of the palm into the 
incised parts, form warts, or ex- 
crescences, ine number of which is 
from time to time augmented, until 
at jength they extend from the 
Space between the brows to the tip 
of the nose, and occasion an uneven 
outer ridge, by which these Indians 
are extremely disfigured. The first 
process they perform on the heads 
they bring. with them, is to boil 
them, and having stripped the skin 
from the head and visage, it is 
stuffed with straw, and dried in the 
smoke, thus forming a mask. The 
teeth they extraét for their coliars, 


and the skulls they suspend as» 


trophies from the roofs of their 
dwellings. 

‘ Their victories are celebrated 
with much solemnity, i in the house 
of the captain, or cacique, on a 
particular day appointed for that 
purpose. For these joyous occa- 
sions a provision is made of a great 
number of jugs of masato, which 
are placed in rows. in q large 
saloon, having different seats, ac- 
cording to the quality of the guests. 
At the appointed time all the 
people assemble, decked with a 
thousand ridiculous and extravagant 
inventions. i. 

‘¢ The warriors constantly bring 
with them the masks which have 
been above pointed out, and which 
they grasp by the hair. Being 
assembled at the door of the ban- 
quetting-house, they prepare their 
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weapons, and having made a feint 
attack, retire backward, as if they 
were repulsed: at the third assautt 
they break their rauks, and pro- 
ceed to forma circle. The danc- 
ing and singing now commence, the 
principal aim of the latter being’ to 
insult the masks, and to tax them 
with cowardice, and with not hay- 
ing either fasted, or anointed the 
eyes with red pepper. While they 
vent these reproaches, they com- 
mend the prowess of those by 
whom they were subdued. The 
dance concludes by copious draughts 
of masato; and in this alternation 
of dancing, singing, and drinking, 
they remain for Several days and 
nights without intermission, until 
all the jars are empty. Father 
Figueroa pleasantly observes, that 
he is at a loss to conjeéture how 
they have a head for so much 
noise, a throat for so much ex- 
clamation, and a tooth for so muck 
liquor. 

‘* The whole being terminated, 
they rise, form into two columns, 
the one opposite to the other, and 
begin to dance, mutually attacking 
each other, dragging the adverse 
party by the hair, and striking him 
furiously. In this praélice they 
resemble the Corybantes, the mad 
priests of CyzeLe, who introduced 
into their sacrifices to that goddess, 
armed dances, in the course of 
which they attacked and wounded 
each other with their weapons. 
They now depart peaceably for their 
homes. 

“The captives made by our 
barbarians are treated with infinite 
humanity, as if they were their 
brethren ; a quality which they ob- 
serve among themselves, begging 
pardon whenever they have given 
offence. They are very. attentive 

2 to 
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to their guests, whom they salute by 
kissing the points of the fingers, 
with which they afterwards stroke 
the chin, and then hold out the 
hand agreeably to the usage of civi- 
lized nations.” 

It would have been much our 
wish to have given an_ extract 
from the viry interesting account 
which our author now gives of the 
“public congregation of negroes,re- 
siding within the distriét of Lima,” 
and who form,in Peru, the great 
mass of the rural and domestic 
servants, but we have already given 
almost more than its due share of 
attention to a single article. 

The following part of the work, 
being the seventh, is occupied by a 
view of the particular topography 
of Pern, under the several heads of 
“¢ a description of the province of 
Turija, so catled after its benevolent 
discoverer.” ‘* Plan for gaining ac- 
cess to, and peopling the Andes 
mountains of the province of Gua- 
malies, proposed and set on 
foot by John Juan de Bezares,” 
and, ‘‘ the repopulation of the 
valley of Vitoc.” We could di- 
Jate, with pleasure, upon cach of 
these articles, particularly the se- 
cond, but, for the reason already 
given, we must content ourselves 


* This will not appear gptraordinary, 
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with recommending them to the 
perusal of our readers, as well for 
the information they afford of a 
vast, but hitherto unezplored tract 
of country, as also of the, rare 
instances of patriotism, and ecuergy 
of mind, exhibited by individuals, 
who are particularly mentioned, 
such as Don Juan de Bezares, and 
Don Juan Maria de Galvez, who 
appear to have been the real bene- 
factors oftheir country. 

Among the discoveries made by 
the former, ‘‘.after having clomb 
mountains, descended into abysses, 
penetrated forests, and gained 
heichts, at the manifest risk of 
falling from the precipice they 
presented, he then finally met, not. 
only with a convenient scite for the 
opening of a road, but also with 
many rivulets and streams, spacious 
plains, vestiges of ancient towns, 
immense pastures, abandoned plan- 
tations, dormant mines, above ail 
with mountains thickly covered 
with the * Cinchona, or Quina 
tree, the existence of which had 
never been ascertained, in that 
territory. In a word, he saw be- 
fore him an unexplored country, 
capable of becoming a new pro- 
vince, richer than many of those 
that are peopled.” 


when it is considered that a century and 


a half had elapsed, after the arrival of Colambus in America, when the first dis- 
covery of the quina was made. This happened in the year 1638, under the vice~ 
royalty of Count de Ciachon, whose lady then laboured under an obstinate tertian 
fever. The coregidor of Loxa, to whom, an Indian had just revealed the virtues 
of this remedy, having been informed of the countess’s illness, sent to Lima, a 
packet of the powdered quina, which was successfully administered by the phy- 
sician in chief, Juan de Vega, who was likewise captain of the armory. On the 
expiration of his government, in 1639, the count carried with him a quanuty of the 
pulverized bark to Spain, when it was named the countess’s powder. The jesuits 
conveyed another parcel to Rome, bestowing a portion on cardinal de Lugo, and 
distributing the rest gratuitously; on which account it was named, by some, the 


_ powder of the reverend fatMers, and by others, the cardinals’ powder. ne 
. a 
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*¢ We must not omit the discoveries 
made, in this undertaking,* to the 
advantage of the public, and of na- 
tural history. Bezares met with a 
description of very lofty trees, the 
wood of which is unknown, but 
valuable, not only because, with all 
its solidity, it yields with equal sup- 
pleness to the plane and the chisel ; 
but likewise on account of its semi- 
Wiolet colour, by which it appears 
to be, in preference to any other 
wood, adapted to the purpose of 
dyeing. He found another tree, 
which produces, in the shoots of its 
branches, a resinous substance in 
grains, of a greenish hue, which, as 
he proved it to be an effectual sub- 
stitute for sealing- wax, is apparently 
calculated for many uses. A kind 
of ozier or willow, which grows in 
this territory, is deemed by the 
Indians a specific in complaints of 
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the bowels, and is named by them 
calenture, because, in employing its 
decoction in cases of the most vio- 
lent rheumatic affections, the paticnt 
is subjected for three or four hours 
toa violent fever, which, terminas 
ting in a copious perspiration, leaves 
him free from every ailment. The 
few trials of this remedy which have - 
been made, have been extremely. 
successfu] against siphylis: and if 
the practical inquiries that have 
been recently instituted shoyld cor- 
respond with them, cures may be - 
effected by the means of one of the 
most surprising simples for which 
medicine is indebted to the Ameri- 
cancontinent. The production of 
a worm, which the Indians name 
sustillo, and by which a paper, very 
similar to that made in China, is fa. 
bricated, has been hiterto unknown 
to all the naturalists.+ Lastly, 


Bezares 


* About the year 1797. 

+ Even the great Reaumur included, there is not one of them who makes men- 
tion, either of th’s caterpillar, or of its production. Farther Calancha alone, in his 
Augustinian History of Peru (lib. i. p. 66,) gives an account of it, and observes, 
that it is peculiar to the valley of Pampateco, now Pampantico, in the vicinity of 
the Panatuas, now Panataguas, at a small distance from Huanuco, and ten days’ 
journey from Lima, where the Jesuits built the town of Ascension. This is pro- 
perly the site discovered by Bezares. Calancha adds, that he had in his possession 
a leaf of this paper, inscribed by father AlonsoGomez,and addressed to father Lucas 
Salazar, who was assured, by his correspondent, that it was cut from a piece a yard 
and a quarter in length, and that there were other pieces which measured a yard and 
three-quarters, &c. Next follow the details relative to the mode the worm pursues 
in weaving the paper. The loss of the towns above ref@pred to, and the scarcity of 
Calancha’s work, buried in oblivion the discovery: and remembrance of this pheno- 
menon, unfortunately not the only one which has been subjected to that lot. The 
degree of interest occasioned by so extraordinary a species, obliges us to relate what 
has been observed respecting the sustilto, which, it is to be lamented, is sought after 
by the Indians as a most delicious food. This caterpillar is bred in the pacae, a tree 
well known in Peru, and named by the Peruvian Flora, MS. mimosa inga. In pro- 
portion to the vigour and majestic growth of this tree, is the number of the insects 
it nourishes, and which are of the kind and size of thé bombyz, or silk-worns. When 
they are completely satiated, they unite at the body of the tree, seeking the part 
which is best adapted to the extension they have to take. They there form, with 
the greatest synmetry and regularity, a wed which is larger or smaller, according 
to the number of the gperants ; and more or less pliant, according to the quality of 
the leaf by which they have been nourished, the whole of them remaining beneath, 
v4 j ? 5 This 
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Bezares discovered that which has 
been so forcibly pointed out by the 
cabinet of Madrid, namely, the 
yellow bark, there named calisaya, 
which was thought to be peculiar to 
the province of la Paz, and which, 
having been already brought to 
Lima by Bezares, has been found to 
be of the same species, and to possess 
the same active qualities. Who 
could haveimagined that thecinchona 
‘grew in Guamalies, and of the two 
most esteemed kinds, the dusky red 
and the yellow, before the adven- 
turous spirit of Bezares led him to 
penetrate its intricate forests ?”” 

| The eighth and last part of the 
work comprehends, under the gene- 
ral head of miscellaneous subjects of 
literature and philosophy, an ac- 
count of the periodical works set on 
foot in the capital, and other large 
towns of Peru :—Political economy, 
biograghy, and meteorology; in 
all of which may be found subjects 
of general and particular interest. 
As articles of mere amusement, the 
following extracts may gratify our 
readers, 

‘¢ Friar Francisco del Castillo, a 
Jay brother of the order of Mercy, 
was born in Lima, where he was cut 
off a few years ago, in the meridian 
of his life. Jt is not certain whether 
he came into the world with an irre- 
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parable obstacle in the organs of 
vision, or was deprived of his sight 
in his infancy, so as to have been 
prevented from receiving the instruc. 
tions which are bestowed on chil- 
dren from the earliest dawn of rea- 
son, and are continued, with a con- 
stant application, during their lite- 
rary. progress, at atime when the 
external means of. collecting infor- 
mation preserve all their vigour. 
In despight of these invincible im- 
pediments, by which the channels of 
wisdom were choked, he was a pro- 
digy of intelligence and comprehen- 
sion. It was sufficient for him to 
hear a theme, however lofty, to be 
enabled to descant on it, and to 
bestow on it every illustration of 
which it was susceptible. He was 
delighted when the theologians ex. 
pounded to him the most abstruse 
points of their profession; and re- 
peated, without study or hesitation, 
what he had acquired without dif- 
ficulty. When, at his request, the 
students conferred together on the 
subjects of their tasks, he instantly 
became more effectually master of 
them than were those by whom they 
had been communicated. 

But what rendered his talent most 
conspicuous was versification. With- 
out any other knowledge of the 
poetic art than that which he de- 


This envelope, on which they bestow such a texture, consistency, and lustre, that 
it cannot be decomposed by any practicable expedient, having been finished, they 
all of them unite, and ranging themselves in vertical and even files, form in the 
centre a perfect square. Being thus disposed,each of thei makes its cocoon, 
or pod, of a coarse and short silk, m which it is transformed, from the grub 
into the chrysalis, and from the chrysalis into the papilio, or moth. In proportion 
as they afterward quit their confinement, to take wing, they detach, wherever it is 
most convenient to them, their envelope, or web, a pertion of which remains sus- ~ 

ended to the trunk of the tree, where it waves to and fro like a streamer, and which 
ese more or less white, according to the air and humidity the season and 
situation admit. A complete nest las already been transmitted to bis catholic 
majesty; and, by the hands of his naturalist, on Autonio Pineda, a piece of this 
natural silk paper, measuring a yard and a half, of an elliptical shape, which is pecu- 
diax to all of them, 


rived 
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rived from nature, he expressed 
himself in verse at once fluent, na- 
taral, beautiful, and copious. He 
proposed to himself subjects, and 
gave them extemporaneously in har- 
monious poetry. Without stop er in- 
terruption, he varied the kinds of 
metre at his own pleasure, orat the 
request of those who were present. 
The sublime theological, philosophi- 
cal, philological, and historical 
points which he learned in*conver- 
sation, flowed from his mouth, with- 
out quitting the company, in the 
richest vein of composition. Alone, 
he framed a comedy, either on a sub- 
ject given to him, or on one he drew 
from his fertile imagination: hese- 
lected the performers from among 
those “who were assembled, and 
happily suggested to each of these 
actors and actresses, what was best 


adapted to his extemporaneous 
drama. He engaged with men of 


genius and talents, in the composition 
of verses answering to each other in 
succession (carmina anoebea,) and 
constantly obtained the superiority 
and triumph. Mythology supplied 
him with ornaments, history offered 
to him a store of subjects, the sciences 
endowed him with mental illumina- 
tion, and he profited by the whole 
to display his inexhaustible facility. 
He played on various instruments: 
his common mode of versifying was 
to touch a guitar, and at the close 
of the day, to recapitulate all that 
he had done, said, treated, disputed, 
and discussed, without omitting any 
ef the circumstatices, which he con- 
stantly realized with grace and in- 
genuity, and preserved, in the in- 
tervening personages, their language 
and character. On this account, 
there was not any fashionable as- 
semblage, any festival, banquet, re- 
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joicing, or meeting, to which he 
was not invited and earnestly soli- 
cited.”’ 

“In the town of San Sebastian de 
Huaraz, the capital of the province 
of Huaylas, died on the 12th of 
December, 1790, Don Juan Modesto 
de Castro-Monte, at the remarkable 
age of a hundred and thirty-three 
years. He was a native of the above 
proviace, in which he resided until 
his death. Iie was twice married, 
and left behind him eight children, a 
multitude of grand-children, and a 
still greater number belonging to 
the third and fourth degrees. A 
daughter by his first marriage, had, 
during his life-time, three great 
grand-children already grown up. 
His second wife died at the age of 
ninety-six years, after having been 
eighty years the partner of his bed. 
He never on any occasion tasted 
either wine or strong liquors; and 
was never subject to the slightest 
ailment, not even toa pain of the 
head. Until his latest years he pre- 
served the use of his faculties free 
and entire. On the day of his de- 
cease there was not any visible change 
in his health: having received the 
sacrament from the hands of the 
Franciscan friars residing in the 


above place, he died without any — 


pang, beside that which the laws of 
human nature, when it has reached 
its precise boundary, bring with 
them. His equitable, compassionate, 
and liberal character, procured him 
the love and esteem of all the inhabi- 
tantsof the province, by whom his 
loss was sensibly felt. A frugal 
life, separated from the tumultuous 
passions of the world, and devoted 
to the innocent pleasures of agricul- 
ture, secured to him the enjoyment 
of that felicity, which in the ancient 

law 
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law was the benediction of heaven 
—a long life and a numerous pos- 
terity.”’ 

Upen the seieles we gladly re- 
commend this book toevery class of 
eur readers, as one which opens 
fresh and extraordinary views of so- 
ciety and the natural world, in 
climes to which we have hitherto 
been entire strangers. If some dis- 
gust should arise from the order of 
arrangement, orfrom the style of 
the translator and editor, the mat- 
ter, we are satisfied, will more than 
compensate the eyil. 


Letters from Paraguay, &c. with the 
Manners, Customs, and. religious 
Ceremonies, 5c. of the Inhabitants. 


Written during a Residence of 


Seventeen Months’ in that Couniry. 
By John Constance Davie, Esq. 8vo. 


The same causes which. deter- 
mined us in a preferential notice of 
the last article, operate in the pre- 
sent instance, and lead us to con- 
sider that now under our consi- 
deration with peculiar attention.— 
The advertisement to the volume 
gives the following account of thé 
author. 

The writer of the following let- 
ters,a gentleman of liberal educa- 
_tion and considerable property, 

having been disappointed in his 

hopes of happiness with a beloved 
female, to relieve the distress of his 
mind, resolved to travel; and leav- 
ing this country for New York, on 
his arrival commenced a correspon. 
dence with his most intimate friend 
Yorke, esq. of Tannton- Dean, 
in the county of Somerset, his half- 
brother. After remaining at New 
York a short time, he suddenly 
_ formed the resolution of embarking 
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on atrading voyage to Botany Bay 
—with which these letters begin, 

*¢Soon after they had sailed, a tre- 
mendous storm obliged the caiptaid 
to alter his course, and make for 
the river Plata. They safely reach- 
ed Monte Video, and afterwards 
went up to Buenos Ayres, to repair 
the vessel: where Mr. Davie was 
seized with a dangerous disorder, 
which usually attacks Europeans 
upon their first landing in that coun- 
try ; and the captain, having re- 
paired his damages and completed 
his stock of provisions, was under 
the disagreeable necessity of leaving 
him in the care of the fathers of the 
convent of St. Dominic, by whose 
unremitted attention he recovered 
in about three months. 

“The jealousy of the Spanish go- 
vernment causing him, upon his re- 
covery, to be confined to the limits 
of the convent, he, to obtain more 
liberty, took the dress of a novi- 
ciate ; and, in consequence, after 2 
short time, was permitted to visitin 
the town, and soon after to attend 
father Hernandez on a visit to some 
of the presidences in the interior of 
the province of Paraguay, which 
were understood to be in an un- 
settled state: this enabled him to 
make many observations, which he 
took every opportunily of com- 
municating to his friend in this coun- 
try, through his agent at. New 
York, by means of the American 
captains trading to South America. 

“ After his returntoBuenosAyres, 
it is certain that he went to Con- 
ception, in Chili; as he was last 
heard of from that place, in tlie year 
1803: but whether he lost his life in 
any insurrection of the natives, or 
was imprisoned by the government 
in consequence of his correspon- 
dence being detected, is unknown.” 

We 
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We own we are not perfectly 
satisfied with this statement, and 
various parts of the work itself 
have too romantica turn to convince 
us of the identity of the writer,orin- 
duce us to put implicit confidence in 
all the information conveyed; at the 
same time, there is strong internal 
evidetice of the letters in question 
having originated from actual ac. 
quainiance with the country, and 
we know too little of South Ame- 
rica, not to consider whatever is 
added to our knowledge upon that 
head, however trifling, as a serious 
acquisition. : 

We pass over the early letters 
dated from New York, as, although 
not uninteresting, there isno novelty 
in them to engage the reader’s at- 
tention, but proceed to those written 
from Monte Video, on the banks of 
the Plata, which bear a different 
stamp and character. 

Mr. Davie, having determined 
upon a voyage to New South Wales, 
with an investment of second-hand 
clothes, by way of a commercial 
speculation, finds himself, by an ex- 
fraordinary vicissitude of fortune, 
in a Spanish settlement of South 
America, widely distant from the 
place of his destination, and 
where events and circumstances, 
wholly unlooked for and unex- 
pected, were to give a new shape 
to his fortunes. But we will al- 
Jow Mr. Davie to speak for him- 
self. 

*« The morning afier my last com- 
munication to you I went on board 


the Anne and Sarah, bound to Port ° 


Jackson, with a determined resolu. 
tion to remain there for some 
months, in order to examineinto the 
climate, soil, produce, and colonial 
improvements, of the island of New 
Holland, if island it may be called. 
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Bat iastead of completing my de- 
sign—not to mention my commenc- 
ing trader, which might of itself 
have engrossed a great part of my 
time, and perhaps even turned my 
ideas intoa new channel—my whole 
arrangement was defeated by a vio- 
lent hurricane, which succeeded a 
tedious calm of six-and-thirty hours. 
It overtook us about six-weeks after 
our departure from New York, a 
short distance beyond the latitude 
of Rio Janeiro in Brazil. 1 had 
been for several days much indispos- 
ed, and during the calm particular'y 
uneasy ; but the fury of the wind 
soon created ideas more disagrecable 
even than sickness. [I have been in 
many storms, at sea, but never in one 
so alarming as this; we were borne 
over the surface of the water with a 
dreadful rapidity ; now elevated as 
if to pierce the clouds that lowered 
on our heads, and now again preci- 
pitated into an abyss that seemed to 
threaten instant annihilation, My 
illness prevented my being of any 
essential service, but every man on 
board was obliged to exert himself — 
for the general safety. For two 
days we ran as the wind directed us : 
on the evening of the second the 
vessel sprung her bowsprit, and in 
jess than an hour carried away her 
foretopmast, and to add to our 
distress, great part of our water 
casks had been staved. In_ this 
emergency captain H called a 
council of all the people on board, 
which consisted, besides himself, of . 
a supercargo, three passengers, a 
mate, five seamen, and two boys; 
when, after a short deliberation re. 
specting the latitude we were in, 
it was determined to make the best 
of our way for the isle of St. Cathe- 
rine’s. ‘Thither we accordingly 
attempted to steer our course 5 ve 

the 


he wind still continuing to rage 
jwith unabating violence, we were 
oon, in spite of every exertion, 
driven too far soxth to hope to gain 
}that hospitable asylum: a second 
ouncil was- therefore summoned, 
the result of which was, that, as it 
was impossible in our shattered 
state to think of reaching the Cape, 
we had no alternative but to pro- 
ceed immediately for the great river 
La Plata, and endeavour, if pos- 
sible, to gain Buenos Ayres, there 
jto repair our damage, and recruit 
our stock of water, and provisi- 
ons, the greater part of which had 
been materially injured. 

‘¢ This was no sooner decided on 
than put in practice. The wind, 
happily for us, a little subsided ; 
ant we steered for the largest river 
in the world, which we were for- 
tunate enough to reach without any 
fresh disaster. 

*¢ The accounts which we read of 
the Plata, so far from being exag- 
erated, barely cunvey an adequate 
idea of its immensity ; though I now 
find that its depth is by no means 
proportioned to its length and 
breadth. When we arrived at the 
mouth of the river—of which if 
I had not been told 1 should ne- 
ver have imagined it—I began 
to thank God that our perils were 
over; but JI soon found that 
mew ones awaited us, owing to 
the vast banks of sand dispersed in 
every direction. At our entrance 
under something more than a brisk 
gale, it was as much as all hands 
could do to steer the vessel clear of 
a most dangerous shoal called the 
English bank, a place as much 


dreaded in those parts as the rocks of - 


Scilly or the Goodwin Sands in our 
vicinity ; and we had scarcely passed 
‘itin safety when we struck upon 
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a smaller one, and thus we continu- 
ed, for want of a pilot, to run off 
one sandand on another, shaking, 
jumbling, working and cursing, tor 
near thirty leagues, with boats a- 
head sounding the whole of the 
course which we had to traverse be- 


‘ fore we could reach a place where 


we could hope for any assisiance ¢ 
however, by the help of a iresh 


‘breeze and constant watching, we 


made shift in four days to anchor 
in this harbour. Monte Video is 
the first port of safety in this won- 
derful river ; itis situated at the foot 
ofa conical mountain of a stupendous 
height, which serves as a land-mark, 
for another mountain there is not 
in a vast tract of coun.ry, many 
hundred miles in extent; and the 
river, even here, is so wide as to ap- 
pear to an inexperienced person 
more in the resemblatice of a sea, 

*¢ We found in this Port two 
Portuguese merchant-vessels, three 
French, and two __ privateers; 
which last had, like ourselves, been 
forced in by stress of weather. On 
a signal being made by our captain, 
the commander of the fort sent off a 
boat with three Spaniards in her to 
examine our papers; with which 
being satisfied, we were permitted 
to enter the harbour, and we imme- 
diately received every iccessary . 
assistance. It was evening when 
we arrived; and the next morning 
captain H. and we three pas 
sengers wentashore. Myself being 
an Englishman, and _ presently 
known as such, I observed an eye 
of suspicion glance on me which 
way soever I turned myself. But 
this I cared not for ; being resolved, 
since my destiny had Janded me in 
Spanish America, to see as much of 
their town as I possibly could: 
though, God knows, besides the ri- 
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‘ver and the mountain, there is but 
little to excitea traveller’s curiosity. 
The fort seems to be the only object 
on which any attention has been 
bestowed; it is large, handsomely 
built, and consists of four bastions, 
on which are apparently very good 
brass cannon. Another bastion is 
begun on the land side, and when 
that is finished the fosse is to be ex- 
tended a much longer way than 
at present on terra firma. I have 
not much opinion of thestrength of 
this fort, or the force that might 
be collected to withstand any deter. 
mined attack of the British arms. 
“Tt may, and I doubt not would, re- 
sist any effort of the Portuguese 
or native Indians; but they would 
not find it soeasy a matter to repulse 
a select body of Kuglish soldiers and 
sailors, determined upon conquest. 

‘© The church is the next principal 
building; it is large and clean, but 
has nothing remarkable about it; 
the houses, many of which lie scat- 
tered about in a very irregular man- 
ner, with very pleasing gardens and 
little plantations attached to them, 
are all low and meanly built, very 
few being higher than the ground 
floor ; but their tiled tops, with the 
green trees waving over them, have, 
taken altogether, rather a ‘pretty 
ellect. 

*¢ The country round has nothing 
interesting, being, I am told, one 
continued plain every way for ma- 
ny hundreds of miles; and must 
therefore, appear with peculiar dis- 
advantage to me, who have been so 
Jong accustomed to the rising 
hills and 
the northern continent: and 
for Monte Video itself, ] can com- 
pare it to nothing but a solitary 
rock in the middle of the Pacific 
Ocean. Iu native woods, too, they 
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are greally deficient ; almostevery | 
tree and shrub is of artificial cule © 
ture: and though the prospect on 
every side is luxuriantly beautiful 
in the humble walks and vegeta- 
tion, yet the eye seeks in vain for 
the thick, dark, waving forests, 
which in North America are regard- 
ed but as natural evils to obstruct 
the labour of the industrieus agri- 
cullurist, but which here would be 
valued alike for their novelty and 
beauty, and what is more for their 
utility, without being subject to 
the destroying axe, or more destruc- 
tive firebrand. ‘The Spaniards are 
not fond enough of i-zriculture to 
deprive themselves of shade ; on the 
contrary, they have laboured to the 
best of their abilitics to supply this 
greatnatural defect : nor have they 
Jaboured in vain, so favourable is 
this soil to-the hand of cultivation 5 
and groves of almost every kind of 
tree or shrub that could be imported 
now nod at one another in a very 
pleasing, though not very pictu- 
resque, manner: atleastitappears so 
to/my prejudiced taste. Another 
traveller might think and write 
widely different; but what others 
think of a scene or a_ subject 
never has nor ever will influence my 
pen. 

“ Yamno draftsman; butI have 
takeu a view of Monte Video from 
the most favourable spot I could 
select, and remit it for your edifica- 
tion. Lam only sorry ne subject 
is not more engaging. 

** Captain I reqienea permis. 
sion to lodge us in the house of a 
wine-merchant whom he had known 
at the Canaries, which place ‘his 
friend left about two years since, to 
settle at Monte Video. ' The re- 
quest was granted, and I was re- 
ceived with great hospitality. My 
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not understanding the Spanish lan- 
guage was rather an awkward cir- 
cumstance: but the Canarian, 
though he did not understand Kng- 
lish, had a smattering of French, 
and contrived to make us coimpre- 
hend that we should all be treated 
as part of his family. He hasa wife, 
and two daughters, sprightly lasses 
both: but our communication is all 
in dumb shew; very agreeable 
though, for all that. 

** We had not been settled above 
an hour when an order came for 
the three passengers to attend the 
governor. We immediately com- 
plied, and were conducted thither 
by a guard of one subaltern and six 
soldiers, allvery slovenly accoutred, 
and distinguished by nothing but the 
extraordinary length of theirswords 
and whiskers, and a most ludicrous 
affectation of majestic gravity. We 
found the governor, don Blas 
D'Hinojosa, taking a refreshment of 
fruit and coffee, attended by two 
negroes: he arose as we entered, 
and, slightly bowing in a very 
Stately manner, immediately re- 
seated himself, and gave some orders 
to one of the slaves, who left the 
apartment; and recently returned 
with two Spanish gentlemen and an 
officer very splerd dly dressed, who, 
I observed, regarded me, during the 
whole time f remained in the apart- 
ment, with a stern and scrutinising 
eye. After a short conversation 
with the governor, one of the gen- 
tlemen, in tolerable English, asked 
us several questions; as, who we 
were—whither we were going when 
we left New York—and what had 
occasioned our arrival at Monte 
Video. As the discourse was chiefly 
addressed to me, | answered tor my- 
selfand companions, who were both 
New Yorkists, and going on a voy- 
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age of speculation to Port Jackson. 
When their curiosity was satisfied, 
we were permitted to retire, and 
were conducted back in the same 
state as we had been brought thither. 
The governor appeared to beabout 
forty years of age, of a picasant 
aspect, and, though he assumed a 
gravity, there was a playfulness 
about the month that indicated it 
was not naturalto him. He is mar- 
ried, | find, and has a son and two 
daughters ; the former is at present 
at Cordovo in the province of ‘'ucu- 
man, where there isa fine college 
for education. On our return we 
found a plentiful repast provided by 
our hospitable host ; consisting of 
new cakes, fruit, coifee, and several 
sorts of wine. When we had ree 
freshed ourselves, | proposed to my 
companions that we should walk 
out to survey the town, and if pos 
sible ascend the conical mountain, 
being desirous to make the most of 
our short stay. and see as much of 
their country as possible: but our 
host, with concern in his counte- 
nance, informed me my desire could 
not be gratified; a Spanish soldier 
had been stationed at his door, and 
he had been ordered to consider me 
only as a prisoner of war during the 
remainder .of my stay at. Monte 
Video. My companions, however, 
not being Englishmen, were at per- 
fect liberty to go wherescever they 
thought proper. I cannot but say 
that this circumstance greatly 
chagrined me: not that I felt any 
great disappomtment in not being 
permitted to go abroad; but 1 felt 
like a Briton, and conld not digest 
the idea of coercive confinement. 
My fellow- passengers, finding that 
I was thus laid under an embargo, 
very quietly relinquished the idea of 
visiting the mountain, being ble-t 
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with too great a share of American 
hilosophy to feel greatly interested 
in the beauties of nature; and we 
set about making ourselves as com- 
fortable as our situation would ad- 
mit. Our friendly entertainer, who 
was extremely anxious to render my 
confinement agreeable, amused me 
yery much with the history of the 
contraband trade constantly carry- 
ing on at this settlement, in spite of 
every effort on the part of govern- 
ment to the contrary ; and this is 
one cause of the shyness of the 
Spaniards towards strangers, who 
are never permitted to perambulate 
the town until licence has first been 
obtained from the governor : indeed 
it seems admirably calculated for 
such kind of traffic as silver, drugs, 
hides, &c. and very conveniently 
situated, It would, I am of opi- 
nion, if once’in the possession of the 
English, be found avery valuable 
key to the riches of the southern 
world; and the proximity of the 
Portuguese would greatly facilitate 
our obtaining it. The only obstacle 
T can discover, is the difficulty there 
would be for our ships of war to pe- 
netrate thus far up the Plata with 
any degree of safety, the natural 
defects of the river affording a much 
better protection to the country 
than any artificial bulwarks the 
Spaniards could erect ; but, the ar- 
ticle of navigation alone excepted, 
I believe the conquest of the Plata 
might be effected with very little 
danger on the part of the inva- 
ders. 
' ¢In our way up theriver, I noticed, 
as we passed, an island that glowed 
with all the colours of the rainbow, 
being decked with, I think, every 
flower that art or nature hath pro- 
duced in any part of the terrestrial 
globe. Sucha prospect must be ex- 
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tremely grateful to the eye; and the 
sweet scents they emit when a fresh 
breeze egitates them, and béars their 
fragrance towards the land, would 
induce one to imagine that all the 
odours of Arabia were transplanted 
to this beautiful spot, which is with 
singular propriety called the Isle of 
Flowers. ‘There is likewise another 
island of a very different description 
in the Plata, which is called the Isle 
of Wolves, from being inhabited 
only by those animals ; but of that I 
saw nothing, for I was below deck 
when we passed it.”? * 

In addition to what kas been 
said above of Monte Video, little 
more can be gleaned, from the 
subsequent and only other letter 
written from that quarter by Mr. 
Davie. ‘This scarcity of informa- 
tion proceeded from the habitual 
jealousy of the Spaniards, ** who 
are never, at the best of times, dis- 
posed to grant any kind of indal- 
gence to an Englishman. They re. 
gard every individual of our nation 
with suspicion and dislike, and now, _ 
from the circumstance of our being 
at war with them, they are morg 
tiresomely vigilant than ever.” 

The vessel, in which Mr. Davie 
was a passenger, was now refitting, 
but was in the utmost danger in the 
harbour of Monte Video, where the 
tremendous gale of wind, called the 
Pampero, rages in its utmost force, 
in that unruly river, the Plata. It 
blows from the west, and isso called 
partly from its violence, and partly 
from its crossing the plains of Las 
Pampas, which lie to the south-west 
of Paraguay, and extend thence to 
Chili, in an almost uninterrupted . 
level of waving grass, for near nine 
hundred miles ! 

In the three weeks, which our 
traveller remained at this ie ne 
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he wa never once permitted to 
speak to any inhabitant of Monte 
Video,. with the exception of his 
host, and of his own knowledge he 
adds nothing further than his as- 
tonishment at the extraordinary 
cheapness of the provisions of the 
. country. 

It was at this moment, that a most 
serious indisposition began to affect 
Mr. Davie, probably the epidemic 
<lisease, brought on by the dense and 
heavy fogs, which are very trouble- 
seme at this time of the year, and 
which is freqnently fata] to Kuro-~ 
peans. In the language of the coun- 
try, this disorder is called the faitfa, 
—some linger init for many months, 
others but a few,—and some a few 
days, when it proves fatal. The 
symptoms are, unusual pain in the 
limbs, adifliculty of respiration, and 
an uncommon tenseness over the 
eyes ; black spots upon the tongue 
and roots of the nails, indicate a 
more than common malignity in the 
distemper. i 

Our traveller having been 
blooded, by the advice, and with the 
hand ofa very skilful and vener- 
able Indian surgeon, who performed 
the operation very dexterously, with 
‘a small and remarkably sharp 
flint, ground to an almost impercep- 
tible point, and set in a small bit of 
ebony and cedar, horizontally ; 
which being laid upon the vein, and 
struck with a small hammer, the 
blood flows copiously ; and so skil- 
ful are the Indian surgeons, that 
the patient runs no hazard of having 
the artery injured by this peculiar 
mode of bleeding.’’ He then proceeds : 

‘¢ When I had submitted to the 
eperatton of phlebotomy, and re- 
tired to bed, my doctor ordered an 
application of boiled herbs in a cot- 
ton bag to my stomach and bowels, 
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in which I began to feel the most ex- 

cruciating tortures, attended with a 

violentsickness. The water in which 

the herbs had been boiled was or- 

dered me to drink; but before it 

gould be administered 1 was seized 

with a vomiting, attended with a 

burning heat on my brain. In an 

interval of ease [ took the prescrip- 

tion, the father standing by the 

whole of the time; but neither ap- 

plication had the desired effect : 

other remedies were tried, but to no 

better purpose; the pain in my 

bowels and burning heat on my 

brain increased every moment. Ina 

this state 1 continued five hours, 

when suddenly the torment in my 

bowels abated, and the pain of my 

head became so excruciating as to ' 
bring on a delirium; and before 
midnight 1 was insensible to every 
thing around. 

‘¢ Brother Jerome, who was then 
at Monte Vidco, on business for the 
superigr of this convent, was one 
among the other religious in the town 
that attended me during the first and 
most dangerous paroxysms of my 
disorder, which lasted one and 
twenty days; the fever then abated, 
but my reason was pronounced ir- 
recoverably gone. In the mean 
time captain H , having re- 
paired his damage effectually, pre- 
pared to sail : but when he came to 
consultmy host and the fathers re- 
specting my removal, they were all 
of opinion it would be highly im- 
prudent for him to think of taking 
me on board, as they were certain I 
could not survive such a step four- 
and-twenty hours; but if I was left 
in their care there still remained a 
shadow of hope that { might reco- 
ver. In this dilemma my poor 
griend was almost distracted how to 
act: he was, as you may. suppose, 
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very unwilling to leave me behind, 
and equally averse to run the hazard 
of removing me, as in that case the 
fathers very charitably assured him 
they could consider him in ne other 
light than as my immediate mur- 
derer. At last, however, with great 
difficulty he was persuaded by fa 
ther Daro—the governor’s physi- 
cian—and M. Soderina, to confide 
me tothem:; at the same time as- 
suring him, in the most solemn man. 
ner, that nothing on their parts 
should be neglected to forward my 
recovery; and if, in despight of 
every endeavour, the disorder should 
at last prove fatal, a proper attested 
account of my death should be trans- 
mitted to New York. This satisfied 
him ; and, leaving with Soderina a 
letter of credit on his uncle at Phi- 
ladelphiafor whatever I might want, 
he leitme, though by Jerome’s ac- 
count with great reluctance; so 
much, indeed, that he even shed 
tears as he quitted the apartment. 
Worthy, affectionate creature ! and 
if heaven spare me but to see him 
once again, I wi!l amply recompense 
his disinterested triendship. — ~ 

‘¢ Before his departure he made the 
fathers a. present of rum and to- 
bacco; which, it seems, serves 
as barter between them and the In- 
dians. 

*¢ The father provincial at Monte 
Video kept me there until there was 
no longer any danger to be fearcd 
from the fever, and his wholeat- 
tention was then devoted to the res 
toration of my reason. My head 
was shaved, blisters apphed, and 
every otherremedy that came within 
the knowledge of my spiritual phy- 
sicians. The priesis in this part of 
the world are the only Europeans 
that profess any knowledge of medi- 
cine: they therefore administer to 
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the health of both soul and body 
with unremitting diligence; and [ 
will do them the justice tosay, that, 
notwithstanding the dissipated lives 
led by the generality, none can be 
more attentive to the sick than they 
are. Not that they study pharmacy 
with any degree of science, as our 
practitioners do; but their know. 
ledge in the ette cts and quality of 
herbs and siinples is very extensive. 
The virtacs of every plant they have 
discovered ; and as the waters of La 
Plata, when drank by Europeans, 
are in many cases fatal, providence 
has planted, for the benefit of man, 
in all the different islands on this 
wonderful river a vast varicty of 
medicinal herbs. which, when ‘ap- 
plied by a skilful botanist, serve as 
an antidote to the pernicious beve- 
rage, as well as for the dangerous 
efleéts arising from too great an in- 
dulgence in the eating of fruit—with 
every kind of which, peaches in pare 
ticular, this coun'ry abounds, 

** When my holy triends had ex- 
hausted their whole stock of pre- 
scriptions, and 1 still remained in 
the same melancholy state, it was 
judged proper by the governor—to 
whom my case had been daily made 
known—to have me conveyed to this 
town, which is the capital of the 
province of La Plata, and placed 
under the care of the fathers of St. 
Dominic, from whose monastery I 
now write. I was, in consequence, 
immediately removed hither. The 
letter of credit gained me admission, 
and at the same time particular atten- 
tion. My friend brother Jerome hav- 
ing had the careof mein a great mea- 
sure at Monte Video, obtained leave 
of the superior to continue that 
charitable office upon my coming 
here; which he has done, I am cer- 
tain, in a most exemplary manner. 

‘¢ But 
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¢¢ Butmy restoration to reason, he 
says, does not arise from any exer- 
tions of his, but the interposition of 
the blessed virgin, and a good In- 
dian, who, among many others, 
comes once a year to barter the 
herb paraguay—a leaf so called, 
which is here infused and drank in 
the same manner as tea in China, 
and which equally serves to counter- 
act the pernicious qualities of the 
water; with this difference, it does 
not give that ashy paleness to the 
countenance which is the certain\con- 
sequence of drinking an inordinate 
quantity of tea. 

‘* This Indian, being informed of 
my malady, gave to Jerome a paper 
of dried leaves; nearly beat to pow- 
der, and asmall bottle of liquid : of 
the first he bade him take a certain 
quantity and lay flat upon a stone 
made very hot; he should then 
sprinkle them with the liquid, and, 
when the fumes arose, hold my face 
over it, and endeavour to make me 
inhale as much of the smoke as pos- 
sible. Tsiis was to be repeated two 
or three times a day ; always remem- 
bering to cover my head quite over 
with cotton, and keep me for an 
hour warm in bed. 

‘+ All these instructions my atten- 

dant carefully observed. ‘The first 
application in a few minutes stupi- 
_ fied me; and he covered me up be- 
fore half the herb was evaporated, 
at the same time condemning himself 
as having actually killed me. I res 
mained in this state for near two 
hours and a half, when, to his great 
joy, 1 moved, sat up in the bed, and 
made signs that I wanted drink. 
This encouraged him to try again, 
and every succeeding trial answered 
better than the former , when in the 
space of four days, during which 
time he had fumigated my head 
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eleven times, he saw evident marks 
of returning reason: and before a 
fortnight had elapsed I was perfectly 
rational, though still weak, languid, 
and confused. My recovery, which 
had been for some time totally de- 
spaired of, seemed to give pleasure 
to the whole of the community. 
They are thirty-four in number, 
besides the superior; and very. 
much respected both in the town 
and adjacent country, being by 
far the richest order in these 
parts, that of St. Francis alone ex- 
cepted.” 

During his residence at Buenos 
Ayres, Mr Davie was treated by 
the monks with the utmost kindness 
and humanity, but the jealous cir. 
cumspection of the Spanish gover- 


‘nor condemned him to the dise 


agrecable situation of a prisoner ; 
although without confinement or 
any of the usual hardships of sucha 
state. Under the protection of the 
good fathers, our traveller rambled 
about the country, as much as his 
weak state of health would admit, 
and his health and strength were 
daily upon the increase.—The mode 
of living was not, however, much 
adapted to our traveller’s palate, nor 
indeed can we be surprised atit from 
the following remarks : 

‘* At present [ am very weak, 
but now my health returns my ap- 
petite returns with it, and } cannot 
help wishing for some of our delici- 
ous roast beef, with its usual apper- 
dages : but though beef is here more 
plenty by an hundred fold than in 
England, yet I believe it would be 
next to impossible for me to obtain 
my desire. They have not here the 
smallest conception of a large joint 
of meat served up as with us. They 
slaughter animals, it is true, for their 


tables : but then the Qesh is cooked 
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in such a mawkish way, or rather in 
no way at all that I can call cook- 
ing ; itis so messed up with fish, 
eggs, onions, oil, and garlic, that it 
requires the stomach of an Esqui- 
maux to relish what they set even 
before me, that aman invalid. lt is 
to no purpose I endeavour to make 
my friend father Jerome understand 
the meaning of roast beef; L might 
as well talk of friccaseed hare to an 
Abyssinian. 

“+ The fish here are delicious, pro- 
vided they.were not spoilt in the 
cooking ; but the people mix so ma- 
ny heterogeneous spices with their 
abominable oil, to make what they 
call sauce, that the real flavour of 
the fish is lost in the sousing : how- 
ever, I do all 1 can to swallow their 
salmagundi ; though my rebellious 
stomach will sometimes, in spite of 
good manners, and even hunger, 
persist in refusing to admit such dain- 
ties. ‘The beautiful gold fish that 
we admire so much in Europe are 
caught in shoals in the Plata: some 
af them a footlong, and proportion. 
ably large; one of these [ was fa- 
voured with to-day for dinner, 
cooked in plain water, and served 
up to me without any other sauce 
than pure unadulterated butter, in- 
stead_of oil: understand me right 
though; [do not mean butter such 
as we in Evrope use, made from 
cream, but the fat of an ox melted 
down and refined, not unlike what 
our cookmaids call dripping. You 
smile, but I assure you it makes an 
excellent substitute for real butter; 
indeed any thing is preferable to their 
everlasting oil, This was the best 
dinner I have made since I arrived 
jn this part of America. ‘The fish is 
‘delicately sweet, and the nearest to 
it Lever tasted in England is the red 
mullet. 
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‘¢ The fishermen say, that when 
the pampcro blows the gold fish hide 
themselves in the sands or holes of 
the rocks, and are never seen tilk 
the tempest occasioned by this dread~ 
ful wind is entirely subsided. Of this 
pampero, | am told, that it rises in 
the mountains of Cordillera, and 
crossing the plains of Las Pampas, 
nine hundred miles in length—dur- 


ing the whole of which it does not ~. 


meet a single tree or shrub to ob- 
struct its progress—proceeds with 
increasing fury till it reaches the 
banks of La Plata, when, collecting 
itself into a kind of stream or cur- 
rent, it rushes with incredible vio- 
lence down the river, sweeping all 
before it ; and unless the vessels in 
the harbours are secured with more 
than ordinary care they are sure of 
being driven from their moorings, 
and greatly damaged, if not lost, on 
the shoals in the river. It is this 
wind that has caused so many banks, 
by raising the sand from the plains 
and hurling it into the stream, where 
meeting with more or less objects to 
check its progress, it lodges or shifts 
about at the caprice of the wind. 
These sands, by. daily increasing, 
have destroyed the harbour of Bue- 
nos Ayres: no vessel can approach 
nearer to the town than three or 
four leagues distance ; the merchan- 
dise must of course be conveyed to 
land in small craft, made on purpose 
to navigate a little shallow river 
which conveys the goods to the town 
from the mouth of the harbour ; and 
even these lesser yessels—which are 
made long, narrow, and high, but 
so constructed as to require buta 
very trifling draft of water—are 
obliged to take a winding course; 
and double two or three points of 
land round which the little river 
flows. Several plans for deepening 
and 
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and widening this river have recent- 
ly been attempted, but I believe 
with very indifferent success.”’ 

The description.of the conventu- 
al discipline, and of the pursuits and 
studies, dress and manners of the 
Noviciates, intended for the mi- 
nistry, is very interesting. The Jat- 
ter were young men of {from seven- 
_ teen to three and twenty years of 
age, ‘* but not one of whom pos- 
sessed the natural gravity of the 
Spaniards :—their dress was more 
airy than in Old Spain, and in- 
stead of cloth, their trouse, doublet 
and cloak were of black cotton ; 
their hats Genoese velvet, and their 
stockings and shoes silk ; with large 
tufts in the latter of ribbon or flos.”’ 
But what surprised Mr. Davie most 
was, to see an English gold watch 
depending from a belt round: each 


_ one’s waist :—a circumstance which 


elearly evinced, that how much so- 
ever they might detest the English 
as anation, they had no dislike to 
their manufactures. 

Some particulars of the natural 
history -of Buenos Ayres will be 
found in the following extract : 

‘¢ One of the oldest fathers has 
conversed with me twice in the gar- 
dens of the convent, but his dis- 
eourse chiefly turned upon the pro- 
perties of plants, and perceiving by 
my remarks that I had some know- 
. ledge of natural philosophy, he de- 
scribed to me the nature and quali- 
ties of two very beautiful shrubs, 
natives of this province, and both 
antidotes against the bites of poi- 
sonous reptiles. The juice is ex- 
tracted by bruising the herb, Jaid 
flat between two large stoues, the 
bottom one of which is concave, to 
receive the juice, which is forced 
out by turning round the upper 
stone very guickly: the liquid thus 
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obtained is placed in a shogt stone 
bottle, and left to ferment two or 
three hours in the sun. When it 
ceases to emit a kind of white froth 
it is fit for use, and is carefully pre- 
served in small vials till wanted, 
which is not unfrequently the case. 
In using it, the wound or sting is 
first washed with clean spring water, 
when, being wiped dry, the prepa- 
ration is poured either into or upon 
it. A bit of dry cotton is then 
spread over the part affected, and 
banded carefully down. This is re- 
peated every two hours, until the 
cotton comes away green. ‘The 
poison is then known to be extract- 
ed, the wound is rubbed with bear’s 
grease, and the patient declared out 
of danger. One of these plants 
strongly resembles scurvy-grass ; 
the other, which is taller, has a leaf 
which, in look and feel, appears like 
the thickest velvet, and is of a dark 
heavy green colour: it bears a 
bright crimson flower, faintly tinged 
with gold, but in size-and shape very 
similar to the blue flag iris: both 
plants are esculent, and highly 
esteemed by the natives. | 
‘¢ | have endeavoured, with father 
Jerome’s assistance, to analyse the 
herbs left by my Indian physician, 
which so happily effected my resto- 
ration to reason: but we found it 
impossible to ascertain their species, 
as throughout the whele convent 
garden not oné appeared to bearany 
affinity to them, either in smell or 
taste. Iremarked this cireumstance 
to the botanical father, who said 
they were peculiar to the province 
of Tucuman, and that the Indians 
of the Tercero-river frequently 
brought small baskets full of them 
to Buenos Ayres for barter, toge- 
ther with a variety of other articles. 
That which had cured me, he said, 
3U4 was 
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was a fomposition of four herbs, 
which the Spaniards had vainly en- 
deavoured to propagate in the dis- 
trict @ La Plata, but never could 
succeed in rearing ; they being con- 
stantly destroyed, when about three 
inches high from the ground, by the 
anis. which infest al) the plantations 
in this province in such numbers as 
sometimes to cover and destroy al- 
most every plant and shrub in a 
space of several miles in extent : so 
cautious is Providence in bestowing 
its blessings without a proportionate 
- share of evils. 

‘* The soil here is light and sandy, 
but extremely rich and productive ; 
owing, in some measure, to the 
overflowing of the river during the 
rainy season, which, in much the 
same manner as the Nile in Egypt, 
Jeaves a nutritious slime on the 
earth; thereis, therefore, no great 
Jabour requisite on the part of the 
proprietor to prepare the ground for 
the reception of any kind of seed 
that he wishes to cultivate ; and 
matters are so contrived, that every 
garden is refreshed by water from 
the Plata, let in or out by a kind of 
sluice made of osiers woven very 
strong and thick, which open like 
our flood-gates used in the inland na- 
vigation. ‘lhe water thus admitted, 
is sent in smaller channels round the 
parterres; and most commonly a 
quantity of it is retained in a large 
basin or reservoir, of which there is 
one in every extensive garden. ‘The 
reservoir attached to our convent is 
formed of bricks, strongly cemented, 
and surrounded with a wall about 
five feet high, with steps on the out- 
side up to the margin, and down 
likewise on the inside to the bottom, 
which in ours is about twenty feet 
below the surface of the earth, 
‘When this supply is very low— 
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which is often the case when the pam. 

pero has blown any longer time than 

ordinary, by which means the wa- 

ters have been driven with greater 

violence towards the sea, and there- 

by prevented from dispensing their 

favours among the more remote gare 

den grounds—it is rather trouble« 

some to be got at; they therefore 
hasten to take advantage of any 

swell in the river, and fill the reser- 

voir at once. These water reposi- 

tories have likewise an opening, 

about two feet and a half wide, in 

the wall that surrounds them. This 

aperture is secured by a door let 

into grooves, on each side, to draw 

up and down at pleasure: when the 

water is low, they raise this door, 

and the gardener goes inside, where, 

descending the steps that lead to the 

bottom, he stands as on the brink 

of a well, and draws as much as he 
has occasion for. The. water here 
is beautifully clear amd sparkling ; 

but its coldness, when drank, is apt 
to bring on dysenteries and other 
dangerous diseases, such as I expe- 
rienced while at Monte Video: for 
though [I am now thirty leagues 
higher up the Plata, its good and 
bad qualities are the same, and even 
at this distance from the sea it is be- 
tween seven and eight Jeagues across. 
You may guess from hence of what 
an amazing size this river must be. 

‘¢ But nature, in these regions, 
as well as in North America, seems 
to have worked upon a most gigantic 
scale when engaged in their forma. 
tion, and to have studied well how 
the component parts could best be 
rendered worthy the immensity of 
the whole. She has played the nig. 
gard stepdame only with the feather- 
ed part of the creation, and even 
there whatis deficieut in size she has 
amply compensated for in variety 

and 


and numbers. The province of 
Paraguay is famous for producing 


‘ | birds of the most beautiful plumage ; 


the banks of the river being, as I 
am told by the fathers, nearly co- 
vered with those lovely little crea- 
tures, of almost every description 5 
among which the most remarkable 
is the celebrated humming-bird, so 
well and so often described by natu- 
ralists and travellers. Here they are 
natives ; and frequently, when [ am 
in the convent garden, I see swarms 


of them flying about on every side - 


like so many large wasps, or resting 
on the shrubs and sucking the flow- 
ers, which form the principal part of 
their sustenance. ‘hey are very 
tame; so much so, indeed, as. at 
times to be very troublesome, when 
they come by four and five together 
humming and buzzing round my 
head, till they confuse me to such a 
degree that I am obliged to lay 
about me in self-defence, and buffet 
them away as we do the blue-bottle 
flies in England.” : 

Perhaps the following account of 
the celebration of the festival of 
Corpus Christi, will give one of the 
best specimens of the author’s man- 
ner of description, that his book 
affords, 

On the eve of the day of the pro- 
cession, it was announced with 
great ceremony by the cannon of 
the citadel, and by bells ringing in 
every part of the town. The fol- 
lowing morning being the day of 
Corpus Christi, it was ushered 
in with a vast degree of pomp, 
ringing of bells, firing of can- 
non and other demonstrations of 
joy. Divine service was thrice per- 
formed with the utmost splendour ; at 
six, at half past seven, and at, nine. 

** At ten o'clock, upon a signal 
given at the governor’s house, the 
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community prepared to join in the 
general cavalcade ; and now, for the 
first time, I was to see the outside of 
the convent. We were arranged in 
order, in a large square, within the 
gates: first, the young choristers 
were divided into four bands, twelve 
in each ; these are the children un- 
der the tuition of the fathers. The 
first division was to precede the 
whole, singing a particular service 
appropriate to theday. On either 
side these children walked lay-bro- 
thers, bearing ensigns, or pictures 
representing the different achieve- 
ments of.their patron saint. Then 
followed the novices, among whom 
was myself ; every one bearing some 
precious relic or another, enclosed 
in boxes of ebony and ivory, curi- 
ously wrought. 

‘6 To us succeeded another band 
of music, accompanied by all the 
visitors of distinction, of which there 
were not a few, from the distant 
plantations. Next came the elder 
fathers of the convent, two and two, 
each carrying something relative to 
the festival ; and after them the su- 
perior, drest in all the regalia of 
his office, surrounded by the young 
students going to Cordovo, and six 
lay-brothers, bearing banners. The 
remainder of the community, cho- 
risters, and several newly-baptized 
Indians, brought up the rear ; every 
one in this procession being arrayed 
in their richest and gayest attire. 
The cavalcade, having cleared the 
conyent-gate, entered a large hand- 
some square ; on one side of which 
stands the cathedral, a very fine 
well-finished edifice, crowned with 
a cupola, and open on all sides to 
the view. Round this square were 
assembled the societies of several 
other orders, all dressed in para~ 
phernalis; and a more curious 

scene 
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scene I never witnessed. [t seemed 
as if people from all nations of the 
earth were collected together, pre- 
senting every different shade of ‘the 
complexion, from the silver-haired 
inhabitant of Denmark to the sable- 
hued native of Guinca, 

‘¢ Among the crowd some Indian 
caciques held a very conspicuous 
place. They wore party-coloured 
cotton habits, prettily decorated 
with a variety of feathers, arranged 
in a very judicious and elegant man- 
ner. Bands of wool, red, purple, 
and yellow, eneircled their heads, 
and supported some of the most 
beautiful plumes I ever beheld. Se- 
veral of the caciques wore glittering 
ornaments on their chins; others on 
their necks, arms, and legs. Butif 
these Indians pleased by the gaiety 
of their attire, another tribe interest- 
éd me no less by their simplicity. 
These were clad in white cotton 
vestments, with no other ornament 
than large full white feathers, rising 
one above another round the head. 
This dress, contrasted with the dark 
copper colour of their skins, was 
peculiarly striking, and gave a most 
singular, though extremely pleasing, 
appearance to the whole. 

“The outsides of the houses 
round the square were hung with 
festoons of flowers, and live birds, 
tied with strings, to prevent their 
escape, but long enough to admit of 
their fluttering sufficiently to expand 
their beautiful plumage ; a contri- 
vance which [ must confess had a 
very picturesque effect. ‘The porti- 
co of the church was decorated with 
an uncommon quantity of real and 
artificial flowers, in the disposal of 
which a great share of taste had been 
displayed. Under the principal arch 
was placed a band of musicians, who 
sung and played most enehantingly. 
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Indeed there is not a place in the 
world, not even Italy, where sacred 
music is more studiously attended to. 
Upon a volley being fired by ‘some 
of the soldiers—who were all drawn 
up on one side of the square—the 
procession commenced by the mili- 
tary, fully accoutred, marching off 
two and two, to the sound of 
drums, trumpets, and other martial 
music, at intervals halting, to dis- 
charge their pieces ; the bells of all 
the churches ringing, and the ships 
in the harbour returning the firing 


in the town: so that altogether you | 


may suppose the concert by no means 
a despicable one. 
soldiers came the order of St. Fran- 
cis, arranged in nearly the same 
manner as ourselves ; then followed 
a second division of the military, 
and the choristers of the cathedral : 
to them succeeded the order of St. 
James ; and, thirdly, we came in, 
Between our rear and the advanced 
guard of the fourth community was 
borne on a very high altar, richly 
decorated, the elements of the eucha- 
rist, surrounded by a vast number 
of people of the first rank and qua- 
lity ; some.of them bearing lighted 
wax-candles, highly perfumed ;. 
others incense, many banners, and 
not a few relics: the whole group 
flanked by soldiers on horseback, in 
their newest and best attire, firing 
alternately to the right and left; 
and wherever a cross was erected, 
which I believe was at the end of 
every street, the whole cavalcade 
halted to sing the appointed service. 

‘¢ After the eucharist came an- 
other division of soldiers, and after 
them all the remaining religious of. 
the town, while on either side of 
the street—for we took the middle— 
marcHed the mobility, men, women, 
and children, but, notwithstand- 


ing 


First after the 
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ing their numbers, all ranged in re- 
gular order, and observing a pro- 
found silence, except when they 
joined in the general choruses, and 
then blessed St. Dominic. What a 
din was there! Tach division of 
the whole processidn was attended 
by a band of music, which, halting 
at the crosses, played almost di- 
vinely ; and sorry enough I was, 
when the devotion of the multitude, 
breaking forth into audible sounds, 
spoiled such excellent harmony. 

‘¢ The decorations of the houses in 
magnificence surpassed any thing [| 
ever beheld in Europe on the like 
occasion. The streets are wide, 
and most of them ina straight line ; 
the houses in general low, with here 
and there a very elegant church or 
public building, finished according 
‘to the rules of European architec- 
ture. Every habitation was hung 
either with tapestry or coloured cot- 
tons of various dyes, ornamented 
with feathers in a very ingenious 
manner ; between which were sus- 
pended festoons of flowers, articles 
of plate, and even jewels, according 
to the riches of the owner. Across 
the streets, from side to side, were 
triumphal arches, composed of 
Doughs of trees artfully interwoven ; 
from which hung, as at the portico 
of the church, a great variety of 
living birds, all suspended in the 
most advantageous point of view, 
and some of them beyond description 
beautiful. Between thearches were 
set out a vast quantity of eatables ; 
such as cakes, pies, fruits, &c. all 
disposed in a very agreeable man- 
mer: and I could not help feeling a 
kind of peculiar English pleasure at 
this part of the exhibition. Close 
to the houses, on each side of the 
streets, were likewise placed living 
animals—young tigers, lions, wolves, 
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dogs, and even monkeys of a parti- 
cular large species—secured se care- 
fully as to prevent any possibility 
of their escaping, or hurting those 
that might come near them. From 
the windows were suspended bas. 
kets, very neatly wove, of a lovely 
green colour, containing every kind 
of seed or grain with which they 
mean to sow the land, that the sa- 
viour of the world might bestow his 
benediction on them as he passes, 
which they think will undoubtedly 
procure them a plentiful harvest ; 
and indeed they are seldom, if ever, 
disappointed. 

‘¢ There is not a street through 
which the procession passes but is 
adorned in this splendid manner : 
for on this festival the riches of 
every individual are displayed to the 
greatest advantage possible, and with 
a peculiar degree of art; which 
must, I should think, occupy acon- 
siderable time in preparation. 

‘¢ In one of the streets leading to 
the great square I saw three of the 
largest and finest peacocks I ever 
bebeld: also pheasants of an extra- 
ordinary size and beauty, not much 
unlike the peacocks in point of fea- 
ther, but taller, with more slender 
legs; and in lieu of a long sweeping 
tail, small tufts of feathers, com- 
posed of dark brown, beautifully 
shaded with green and gold; but 
their eyes and plumage, in beauty 
and variety of colours, far surpassed 
any of the biped kind that had ever 
before met my inspection. They 
all appeared very tame ; and, with 
several other large birds fastened in 
a similar way, were not in the least 
disturbed by the firing, the shouts. 
of the multitude, or the trampling 
of the horses. The ground was all 
over strewed with herbs and flowers, 


so regularly disposed as to resemble, 
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in many places, the most delicate 
Persian carpets. In fine, all, the 
sweets of nature seemed co!le¢ted in 
one spot, to honour the sacred fes- 
tival: and a greater assemblage of 
people of all ranks, ages, and con- 
ditions, | never witnessed, even in 
the most populous city in Europe ; 
nor so profound a silence and regu- 
Ja ity, except when the pious re- 
sponses were made. 

‘6 The governor was dressed in.a 
rich Spanish habit, tastily orna- 
mented with gold, jewels, &c. He 
was surrounded by a numerous and 
very splendid retinue, as none but 
the sick are exempt from assistance 
at this ceremony. 

‘6 When the procession reathed 
the cathedral the air was almost rent 
by the multitude of voices; and we 
entered the edifice during a heavy 
discharge of artillery from the gar- 
rison and ships in the harbour, also 
volleys of musquetry from the sol- 
diers in thestreets. Here high mass 
was celebrated, and the sacrament 
administered ; which ceremony, of 
course, occupied a considerable time, 
and when ended, the different com- 
munities retired in the same order to 
their respective convents. The prin. 
cipal visitors and caciques are iovit- 
ed to the governor’s, where a plen- 
tiful banquet is provided for them, 
composed of every delicacy the 
country affords. ‘he eatables, &c. 
with which the streets were adorned 
are taken down, and distributed by 
the parish priests among the inhabi- 
tants, who entertain all strangers that 
choose to partake of them. At night 
there is a general rejoicing ; when 
some very ingenious fire-works are 
displayed, and national games cx- 
hibited, such as hunting or baiting 
the wild bull, &c. and various mar- 
tial exercises, in which the inhabi- 
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tants of Buenos Ayres particularly 
excel. 

‘¢ Thesecustoms to an Englishman 
may appear strange, perhaps ridici. 
Jous ; but they are absolute'y neces- 
sary in all catholic countries, whereit 
is the object of the religious to make 
as many converts as possible. These 
public ceremonies, then, are posi- 
tively requisite :—you must attack 
the senses, not the judgment, of an 
ignorant people. ‘The Indians, in 
purticular, are powerfully attracted 
by church music: care is therefore 
taken by the clergy here to invite as 
many as possible to their splendid 
festivals, that by witnessing the 
grandeur and solemnity of the spec. 
tacle they might form a wish to be. 
come members of a church which, to 
all outward appearance, is so ex- 
tremely fascinating. 

‘* At our return to the convent 
we sat down to a very sumptuous 
and elegant dinner, composed of 
every delicacy of the year. This is 
a pecniiar indulgence granted them 
by his holiness the pope ; otherwise 
the order profess abstinence and 
mortification.” 

The condition of the Indian inha- 
bitants is repeatedly ‘toyiched upon 
by Mr. Davie, but in’toe loose and 
desnitory a manner to prove per- 
fectly satisfactory. It is however 
clear, that the arbitrary tyraany of 
the Spanish government is still exer- 
cised to an intolerable degree, and 
that force alone can keep the natives 
in subjection. The itinerant and 
adventurous missionaries dispersed 
over the whole of Paraguay mitigate, 
to the utmost of their power, the 
severities exercised upon these poor 
creatures by their unrelenting task- 
masters, but in no degree sufficient 
to alleviate the loss of liberty ; and 
but few Indians are now to be'seenin 

the 


he Spanish settlements, except the 
peculiar slaves of the state and of in- 
dividuals, They live at a considera- 
le distance from the towus,and studi- 
jously avoid holding any correspon- 

ence withstheir tyrants, save during 
the inafey come to exchange their 
commodittes for those of Kurope. 
jome of these trading Indians come 
}from an immense distance—many 
between six and seven hundred miles, 
bringing with them the annual tri- 
bute, and large quantities of the herb 
Paraguay, which is throughout in 
the greatest request, and used alike 
by the Spaniards and natives, being 
drank as tea, and is indeed the com- 
mon beverage of the country ; the 
wart ofwine in the province, much in- 
ereasing its consumption :—Mr. Da- 
vieadds, ‘¢ | frequentiy drink of it, 
and taste bul very litile difference be- 
tween that and tea. They are both 
astringents, but with opposite pro- 
perties : foras the latier relaxes and 
weakens the stomach, so the former 
strengthens, braces, and invigorates, 
the whole nervous system.” 

The individual wealth of the Spa- 
nish inhabitants of Buenos Ayres 
must be great indeed, to support 
the style in which even the middling 
classes of people here live :—whe- 
ther holding offices under govern- 
ment, merchants, trading to foreign 
countries, or Creoles, who carry on 
the interior commerce with the Indi- 
ans :—all appear to live as though 
the only business of their lives was 
pleasure, and Buenos Ayres the 
emporium of the world. This obser- 
vation, however, does not extend to 
the mongrel race, sprang from the 
native Indians and the meanest of 
the Spaniards, who are in a state of 
the utmost filth and poverty. Some 
of the latter have voluntarily put 
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themselyes under the protection of 
their conquerors ; others are attach- 
ed with the lands to the officers of 
state and superior grandees, and pass 
like the boors in Russia from one 
master to another, at the caprice 
and pleasure of the crown-or the go- 
yvernor of the province, who in those 
countries exercises an unlimited 
power of life and death over the mi- 
serable natives, whose situation, in 
many respects, is farinferior to that 
of the African slave in the British 
West Indies. 

‘The condition of the native Indi- 
ans under the Spanish government of ° 
South America is still farther eluci- 
dated in Mr. Davie’s 15th letter, still 
dated from the convent of St. Domi- , 
nic, at Buenos Ayres: and which it 
would be an injustice to our readers 
to curtail—He thus proceeds: 

‘© [ cannot help regretting that 
such immense tracts of fertile land 
between La Plata and Srazil should 
lie in a state of uncultivated nature, 
without contributing in the least to 
the comfort of any individual. Cer. 
tain 1 am that great and unmanly 
tyranny must have been exercised 
by the Spaniards over the natives, to 
cause such an universal indolence 
and imbecility ; nor, if | may judge 
from appearances, is this tyranny in 
the least abated. t 

‘6 Last Friday, I went again to Don 
Manuel Robledos’. After dinner 
we walked in his gardens, which are 
very spacious and beautiful, reach- 
ing down to the water’s edge. Next 
adjoining to these were the pleasure. 
grounds of the lieutcnant-governor, 
in which I saw three Indians at 
work, apparently sinking under the 
fatigue of a task to which their 
strength was inadequate; while a 
Spanish superintendant, who watch- 

ed 
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ed all their motions, punished the 
slightest remission of labour with the 
most inhuman stripes. 

*¢T enquired of Don Manuel if this 
was their usual custom. He answer- 
ed, yes: and when I expressed my 
surprise and abhorrence, by observ- 
ing, that even the negroes on the 
British plantations passed a life far, 
very far, less wretched; he coolly 
replied, * Very true, sir: and so do 
my domestic slaves, who ain but a 
merchant. “But what is the reason ? 

he Afr can we are obliged to pur- 
chase; and if through ill-usage he 
dies, there is so much moncy lost. 
Now the native Indian is the pro- 
perty of the state; and no one 
suffers by his loss but his majesty, 
who has it in his power to replace it 
immediately, without feeling the 
least inconvenience.’ Bad policy, 
thought I; but, from prudential mo- 
tives, said no more upon the subject 
till our return to the house, when, 
by repeated questions, I gained such 
information from the communicative 
Manuel, of the Spaniards’ inhuma- 
nity towards their unfortunate cap- 
tives as'made my blood run coldly 
through my veins, and my heart re- 
volt from the idea of owning such 
tyrannic beings for my fellow-crea- 


tures. 


‘* When the Spaniards first landed 
on this injured country the innocent 
inhabitants received them as gods 
from a distant region. Theo was 
the time for them to have established 
their reign on the immortal basis of 
justice and of mercy, and to have 
secured a certain empire over the 
minds as well as bodies of their new 
subjects, Lenity and kindness, it has 
ever been allowed, are far more efii- 
cacious in gaining the affections and 
governing the passions of an untutor- 
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_ tors enjoyed. unmolested for ages the 


ed savage than rigour and severity un- 
justly adopted, injudiciously applied. |# 
‘¢ In strong uncultivated minds é 


ardent love and the most deadly hate. |! 
Actuated by the former, he will |® 
share with you every thing he ji! 
possesses ; follow you, serve you, |) 
die for you: but once excite the |) 


latter, and never, never to the end |& 
t 


| 


son to the latest generation, and 
strengthens instead of decaying. 
Would it not have been wiser as 
well as more politic in the Spaniards 
to have wrapped in downy folds the 
galling chain of slavery, and Jearnt 
to consider these unhappy victims 
notas mere beasts of burden, formed 
bat to labour and to perish, but as 
men, bearing like themselves the 
stamp and image of a beneficent 
Creator ;. bora with an equal right 
to all his bounties, and whose ances- 


ground now wet with the tears of 
their oppressed and injured  off- 
spring ; and from which their inhu- 
man tyrants derive the whole of 
that immense wealth, which has 
long becu their only support and 
pride ? 

‘* There have, itis true, been many 
humane and salutary regulations 
madeand edicts issued at the court of 
Spain for the protectionand relief of 
the harassed Indians: but of what 
service are they, when so shamefully 
neglected, orso scandalously abused 
when put in execution? ‘The power 
which alone can remedy the evil is at 
too great a distance to perceive the 
extent of it ; and here, in the actual, 
scene of action, every one who has 
the smallest share in the concerns.of 
government is too much occupied 2 

is 


sver such a step might tend to alle- 
viate the sufferings of a wretched 
,ppcople, oppressed and injured be- 
tfyond the power of resistance, or 
{feven of complaint. 

“<The only object here of those 
)fin power is to make an immense and 
\jrapid fortune; at whose expence, 
and by what means, they care not? 
Every offcer that is sent from the 
mother country hither finds an allot- 
ted number of natives attached to 
| the situation provided for him : those 
he has liberty to employ, how, 
when, and where it best pleases 
him, and as fast as they perish he 
demands a new supply; of whom 
there are yearly sent many thou- 
sands from the inland presidencies to 
the Spanish towns, there to be em- 
ployed in the mines, state buildings, 
or the service of individuals, as go- 
yernment thinks most fitting. 

** Such a wanton im politic sacrifice 
of lives, joined to the dreadfulrava- 
ges made by that fatal disease the 
small-pox, which is peculiarly de- 
structive among the Indians, must 
‘naturally tend to diminish their num- 

bers, if not, at length, -to their total 
extermination. 
have becn already felt, and schemes 
are daily projecting to ward off the 
approaching evil. ‘This is useless. 
It is too late now to be prudent ; 
and Spain at large must be content to 
suffer for the turpitude of those in 
whom the interests of this southern 
world were vested. 

*¢ Great numbers of negroes are 
yearly imported for domestic servi- 
tude, but notwithstanding this the 
Joss of the Indians begins to be sen- 
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sibly felt; and was it not for the 
consciousness the court ofMadrid 
cannot but feel of the state of imbe- 
cility to which so many years of 
luxurious indolence have reduced its 
military power in this country, [ 
should entertain the most serious 
apprehensions for theliberty of those 
tribes, who, in the interior of the 
provinces, have yet preserved their 
independence uninjured, unsubdued. 


- Some of them, it is true, pay an an. 


nual tribute to the Spaniards for 
liberty to trade to their settlements ; 
but there are others stiil more re- 
mote, who hercically persist in hold- 
ing not the smallest intercourse 
ab, with the inyaders and en- 
slavers of their native land: and 
this implacable hereditary hatred is 
augmented rather than diminished 
by the aggravating reports of those 
Indians who, unable to bear the 
severity with which they are treated, 
contrive means of escape from their 
servitude in the Spanish towns ; and 
fly for protection to their happier 
brethren; who, by a long and firm 
resistance, have rendered themselves 
extremely formidable to their Kuro- 
pean task-masters, whom they now 
keep in a constant state of alarm. 
The arms which once awed them into 
silence time has rendered too fami- 
liar to be feared ; and the Spanish 
rulers perceive too late the fatal 
error of their predecessors, who 
barbarously rent asunder the bonds 
of faith and friendship with the na- 
tives, trusting only to a despotic 
tyranny, which in progress of time 
must inevitably work its own de- 
struction. Such ever be the effects 
of unfeeling avarice and thirst of 
power! Had the kings of Spain 
when first this country beeame theirs 
by right of conquest for by no other 
ean they claim it—duly appreciated 
the 
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the blessing, and, mindful of the 
future interests of both nations, 
adopted such measures only as were 
most likely te produce not only 
lasting but. increasing benefits, alike 
to their successors and their sub- 
jects, how widely different would 
have been the conduct of the merce- 
nary invaders ! 

‘6 It is the unhappy natives drawn 
from the presidencies that have erect- 
ed all the public buildings ; and like 
the thousands whom Peter the Great 
tore from their native villages, and 
condemned to work and perish in 
the bogs of St. Petersburgh, so these 
have laboured, and become unpitied 
victims, under the directions of the 
Spaniards.” 

After some ineffectual attempts of 
the good fathers to induce our tra- 
veller to take the vows of their or- 
der, he was allowed to resume his 
Yay habit, and mix in the gaieties of 
the city. At the house of one of 
the principal grandees he was parti- 
cularly well cntertained. He thus 
describes his host, and the festivity 
of which he was a witness,— 

“¢ He is an officer of considerable 
merit, and was one of those preserved 
by British humanity, at the siege of 
Gibraltar ; where he was wounded in 
the side by a splinter, which broke 
three of his ribsand his right arm just 
above the elbow, and likewise very 
considerably injured his face; but he 
recovered, and, at the peace, was 
sent hither to take the command of 
a regiment, and make his fortune. 

‘6 He lives in great splendour, and 
twice invited me to his house within 
these last ten days; each time there 
was a concert and a ball, for they 
are as fond of dancing here as in any 
part of Europe. Their treats are 
extravagantly sumptuous, and their 
politeness to strangers exceeds any 
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thing I ever met with. The ladies, 
in particular, vie with each other in 
obliging their guests. It is not at 
Buenos Ayres as in old Spain, where 
none are admitted to an assembly 


vited to the governor’s public en- 


terlainments ; and though the inha- | 
bitants are not so numerous as might © 


be expected in a town so situated as 


Buenos Ayres, which is, in taét, the | 


staple for all the produce of the dis- 
tant provinces, yet there was at the 
Jast ball given in honour of the go- 
vernor’s birth-day, a very numerous 
and brilliant assembly. ‘The dons 
were dressed in the usual Spanish 
taste, but with a greater variety of 
colours, and the ladies’ dresses differ- 
ed very widely from those in Old 
Spain ; their petticoats were of taf- 
feta, ornamented at the bottom with 
gold lace, or fringe, richly tasseled. 
The slippers of some were composed 
entirely of gold embroidery, and 
their stockings interwoven with the 
same metal in so fanciful a manner 
as to display the shape of the leg to 
the most luxuriant advantage ; and 
those that had pretty ones, by the 
shortness of their petticoats, seemed 
by no means disposed to conceal 
their beauties from their admiring 
partners. 
velvet fitted tight to the shape, and 
laced or buttoned in front, withlong 
points hanging down quite round the 


petticoat, and trimmed at the ends: 


with pearl tassels. On the shoulders 
of this jacket was fastened a cloak 


made of gauze, or some such light _ 


material, which hung as a loose train 
on the ground, and, was occasionally 
fastened to the side by a clasp of 
jewels. The general head-dress was 
cither a handkerchief of gold gauze, 
braided in with diamonds, or else 


here, © 


A kind of jacket madeof — 


chains, . 
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‘shains of gold and pearls twisted in 
and out with their shining black 
hair, which all the ladies have in 
great profusion; and their bosoms 
were covered with solitaires, com- 
posed of every different kind of 
jewels, pearls, and gold, but no fea- 
thers or flowers. 

‘« J danced a saraband with donna 
Josefina Theresia Iboriola, a young 
lady of great beauty and accomplish- 
ments ; she is a visitor with her 
father and mother at the com- 
mandant’s. They are residents at 
Cordovo, where Josefina was born. 

¢¢ Donna Louisa equalled in splen- 
dour the richest lady present. She 
is the most lively and entertaining 
_ female 1 ever conversed with ; and 
is, with her husband don Manuel, ad- 
mnired by all their acquaintance. 

*¢ The paltry distinétions of rank 
are here laid aside; and from the 
freedom of conversation f am inclin- 
ed to think that French liberty and 
equality have stolen into New Spain. 
If so, and the contagion should 
spread, I believe some very material 
alterations will take place before 
Jong.” 

After remarking upon the few 
things worth describing in Buenos 
Ayres, which, although itself the 
capital of so vast a country, and the 
_ see of a bishop, has but little in it 
worthy the attention of a traveller, 
Mr. Davie thus describes it : 

‘¢ Vts site, indeed, is considerable 
enough, if it were but better occu- 
pied. The suburbs, which are prin- 
cipally inhabited by mestizes and 
negroes, are, in appearance, some- 
what similar to that part of London 
which lies about Shoreditch and 
Whitechapel—LI mean the lowest 
part of it—but a hundred times 
more miserable and filthy. The 
middle of the city is better, and 
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some of the principal streets have a 
show of opulence and taste that is 
very agreeable; most of the houses 
that have been built within these last 
fifty years are of stone, but none of 
them exceed two stories in height, 
the greater number are but one. 
The calle del Santa Trinidada, or 
street of the holy Trinity, and the 
célle del San Benito, or street of St. 
Bencdicét, are by far the hahdsomest 
of the whole. The former, which 
faces the great door of the cathedral, 
and runs almost the whole length of 
the town, is very regularly built, — 
and occupied only by the better sort 
of the inhabitants. Almost every 
house has a garden both before and 
behind ; and all those that can afford 
it have balconies, with sun-shades 
and lattice-work, adorned with the 
most beautiful shrubs and flowers 
that the earth produces. Here the 
family sit best part of the day, and 
night too when they are not visiting, 
and take their coffee or chocolate, 
and play on their guitars and man- 
dolines: mostof the ladies have fine 
voices, so that the man who strolls - 
about the town in the evening may 
enjoy the pleasure of a concert gra- 
tis as he passes along. 

*¢ The cathedral, which is built in 
a kind of Grecian architecture, is a 
noble building, and deserves a better 
metropolis: it has a cupola of very 
excellent workmanship, and a pore 
tico to the western door, the design 
and execution of which would do 
honour to the most celebrated artist ; 
it resembles very strongly that of 
our St. Martin’s-in-the-fields, which 
The ca- 
thedral was, L understand, the work 
of the Jesuits before their expulsion, 
The interior of this edifice is, if any 
thing, too richly ornamented with 
earving and gilding, which gives it 
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rather a tawdry appearance ; but the 
inside of the dome is painted in a 
very tolerable manner, in compart- 
ments, representing the acts of the 
" apostles—a subject very appropriate 
to the conversion of the Indians. 
The choir is likewise adorned with 
paintings from the same subject ; 
and there was a very fine altar-piece, 
but it is now taken down to make 
room for a more valuable one, sent 
from Old Spain, but which is not yet 
ready to be put up. 

“‘ The bishop, governor, and 
major-general, have each a separate 


stall, very superbly decorated with” 


purple velvet, embroidered and 
fringed with gold: over that of the 
governor are the king’s arms in gold 
and coloured velvet, very ingenious- 
ly contrived. But the custom here 
of covering almost the whole inside 
of the churches with flowers and 
branches—which hang from one 
saint’s day to another, when the 
dead ones are taken down and fresh 
ones put up—though in itself it is 
pretty enough, yet entirely destroys 
the beauty of the architecture, while 
the effect of the flowers themselves 
is lost in the glare of the gilding. It 
is well gold is so plentiful on this 
continent, or these extravagant or- 
naments, without taste or judgment, 
por amore de Dios, would come very 
expensive. 

‘6 The church of St. Francis and 
that of the convent of Mercy are 
likewise very beautiful buildings : 
with cupolas and high steeples, much 
‘in the same style as the cathedral, 
and just as profusely decorated, but 
without any paintings except the 
altar-piece. The churchand convent 
of St. Francis stand in the street of 
that name, which runs obliquely 
from the water to the grand square in 
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the middle of the city, where the sols 
diers are sometimes exercised as on 2 
parade; on one side of this square 
stands the town-hall,a very large and 
handsome building, ercéted on a plan 
of the Jesuits, who certainly may be 
called the fathers of architecture in 
this part of the world. 

** There are a great many other 
convents and nunneries dispersed 
over the city ; some of them very 
large, and of a noble appearance, 


\ 


but all very well inhabited ; for 
nuns here areas plentiful as monks, * 


though they have not the same liber- 
ty of going into public. All these 
edifices, with the houses of the go- 
vernor and major-general—both 
very commedious—the receiver-ge- 
neral’s office, and a public hospital, 
are built of stone, beautifally white, 
which is found in a small plain in 
the vicinity of the town. ‘The bar- 
racks for the soldiers are of brick, 
as are some few of the houses, and 


have but a mean appearance when’ | 


contrasted with the whiteness of the 
public buildings, the fairness of 
which is preserved: in a great mea- 
sure by the frequent visits of the 
pampero, which wind is an excellent 
bleacher, ‘The fort, which com- 
mands the island of St. Gabriet, 
over-against Buenos Ayres, is large, 
strong and provided witha great many 
apparently very good brass cannon ; 
but itis awkwardly situated, and, 
with a little manwuvring, if there 
was but a sufficient depth of water, 
an enemy’s ships might very easily 
annoy the best part of the town 
without being much incommoded by 
the fire from the fort. But they 
have little danger to apprehend from 
an attack by water, the Plata is too 
well provided with natural barriers, 
it her sands and shoals, to admit of 

a ma- 
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a marine invasion ; unless, indeed, 
the French were to come here with 
the flat-bottomed boats they have 
been these three hundred years pre- 
paring for a descent upon England, 
and then | fear neither the fort, the 
governor, nor his half-clothed rag- 
ged regiments of long-haired Indi- 
ans, and whiskered Spaniards—who 
are without exception the dirtiest 
slovenliest set of soldiers I ever set 
my eyes upon—would be able to 
accomplish much in defence of the 
town: taken altogether, in some 
points of view, it alfords an agree- 
able prospect enough, from the gar- 
densand trees with whichit abounds, 
contrasted with the whiteness of the 
houses, which, in their colour, 
height, and yeas greatly resemble 
those i in the British colonies in North 
America. But the effect of every 
thing in this place is, ina great mea- 
sure, destroyed by the extreme dirti- 
ness of the inhabitants; who, from 
their natural indolénce and lazy 
habits, are beastly to an excess in 
every particular. Scrubbing and 


- scouring are not in the South Ame- 


rican dictionary, and J really think 
were never even heard of. The 
rooms of the wealthy are swept with 
a kind of broom, made from a pe- 
culiar sort of grass or flax which 
grows in the swamps where the wild 
sugar cane is found. This is collect- 
ed into a large tuft, not unlike a 
mop, and with this the slaves sw eep, 
or rather wipe the rooms, which in 
summer are covered with a beautiful 
matting wove by the Indians, and in 
winter with an [uropean carpet. 
Wh te-washing, scrubbing, and 
sousing, would be far more grateful 
here than in more northern climes, 
yet they are never even thought of. 


The whole life of a woman above the, 


common class is one continued scene 
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of indolent monotony; and she 
would think herself degraded to the 


‘lowest state of servitude were she, 


fora moment, to consider by what 
means any part of the house might 
be made more commodiously clean 
than the other. ‘The domestics fol- 
low the example of their superiors 
as sedulously here as in Europe ; 
and none of them will do an item of 
work more than their allotted por- 
tion, let what will be the conse. 
quence: nothing seems more irk. 
some to them than to be compelled 
to execute any thing out of the com- 
mon way. As no master is served 
here from principle or affection, 
coercive measures are the only 
springs which set these machines in 
motion ;—for, literally speaking, 
they are nothing but machines, and 
that as if formed by some bungling 
mechanic; for surely there never 
was such a lazy, dirty, stinking set 
olf mortals ever collected together in 
any other civilised city.” 

This unpleasant pictureis, howe- 
ver. alittle softened by a description 
of the delicious fragrance which is ex- 
haled from the trees and shrubs, with 
which the widely separated houses 
of the city are surrounded—*‘ for,” 
adds our traveller, ‘* more refresh- 
ing, or more odorifvrous scents, 
never regaled the sense of mortal. 
And this blessing of heaven, on the 
outsides of the houses, counteracts, 
in some degree, the disagreeable 
smells | often encounter within.” 

Perhaps the most instructive, .as 
well as entertaining, of Mr. Davie’s 
letters, is that in which he enters 
upon the government of Paraguay, 
by the Jesuits, a subject of the 
greatest interest, and one on which 
we have scarcely any information, 

“¢ The more I contemplate the 
filth and laziness of these people, 
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the more I regret that the miserly 
Henry, when applied to by Co- 
Jumbus, was not inspired by the 
demon of avarice, if no more Jau- 
dable motive could have actuated 
him, to have fitted out the noble 
adventurer, and by that means to 
have secured this country, this rich 
delightful country, to the crown of 
Britain. The Spaniards possess 
blessings they never did, nor ever 
will, know how to appreciate ; for, 
slaves to gold, they neglect every 
ether advantage. Had the English 
possessed this southern world, 
thousands and tens of thousands, 
nay millions, would have blest the 
hour when they became their con- 
querors. 

“The Jesuits, though now abo- 
lished, have shewn, in the immense 
superstructure they have raised in 
the interior of this and the adjoin- 
ing provinces, what wise legislators 
they could make if gifted with the 
rod of power, by the several large 
commonwealths (if I may use the 
word) which they have established : 
and when I consider the fragile 
foundation on which they erected 
an edifice that amazes and con- 
founds the world, | know not 
which to admire most, their zeal for 
religion, or their superior political 
wisdom and thorough knowledge 
of the human heart. The more I 
reflect upon it the more I imagine 
that the fathers who first attempted 
the conversion of the Indians must 
have been inspired : few could have 
persevered under such dreadful 
hardships as they suffered if they 
had not experienced a divine im- 
pulse: they knew the secret work- 
ings of the passions ; they possessed 
penetration beyond the depth of 
eommon men, and saw that cruelty 
and deceit were not the means to 
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win the hearts of rude untutored 
beings, living in a state of nature, 
and sensible of no laws but those 
which she, imposes, 

‘¢ But the hope of bringing over 
these poor people to a, knowledge 
of the true and only God was not 
the only motive that actuated these 
deep and cunning politicians ; they 
had a greater and more enlarged 
sphere of action in view. They 
daily witnessed the imprudence of 
exercising coercive measures over 
the poor conquered people, who 
had made such noble and _ heroic 
stands to preserve their native 
blessing, liberty, and repress their 
barbarous invaders: the fathers 
were convinced that men who had 
acted uniformly with such deter- 
mined valour would be much sooner 
won by mild and gentle treatment 
than by acts of violence and op- 
pression: they, therefore, about 
the middle of the sixteenth. centu- 
ry, petitioned his catholic majesty 


‘for leave ‘to enter the interior of 


Paraguay and Tucuman, and en- 
deavour, by means of persuasion 
only, to initiate in the principles of 
the christian religion the hordes of 
Indians who had fled from the 
persecutions of the Spaniards ; and 
by thus planting the gospel in these 
remote regions, bring over to the 
service of the state thousands that 
were then wandering far distant 
from any Spanish settlement. 

‘¢ Their petitions were granted ; 
and a vast number of missionaries, 
selected from the society of Jesus, 
were sent out at the king’s expence 
to put in practice the theory they 
had adopted ; and it was settled 
between his majesty and the mis- 
sion, that the state should be at the 
charge of transporting them to the 
seene of action, where they were 

te 
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to opén their spiritual campaign, in: 


which the governors of the pro- 
vinees, by order of the court, were 
not to interfere in any shape rela- 
tive to the establishment, nor was 
any Spaniard whatever to enter 
their districts without leave obtain- 
ed. 

‘¢ They were to be provided 
with necessaries of every kind for 
the arduous undertaking 3 and to 
be supplied from time to time with 
articles of clothing, furniture, and 
every other thing which the exigen- 
cy of their situation might require. 

‘¢ The missionaries, on their 
part, agreed to pay to the crown 
aunually a sort of capitation tax, 


‘of a piastre per head for every in- 


dividual they might bring over to 
the: faith of Christ; and, in pro- 
portion as their proselytes increas- 
ed, to send a certain number to the 
royal works or army whenever the 
state should think proper to make 
the demand, provided the converted 
Indians were sufficiently numerous 
to admit of drafts being made for 
that purpose, which was to be done, 
if I conceive the matter right, in 
much the same manner as the militia 
is drawn forewith us ; but with this 
difference, that the Indians are 
drafted for fe ; and the services 
required of them are severe in the 
extreme when compared to the 
employ of our militia, who are never 
calledinto action but on extraordi- 
nary occasions, and disbanded at 
the end of the war to return, if 
they think proper, to their native 
towns and families: but the poor 
Indians once sent from their peace- 
ful settlements never return to them 
more; they are condemned for 
the rest of their lives to toil and 
misery, either to work in the mines, 
or to form a kind of auxiliary 
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troop to fight against their unsub- 
dued brethren, who even now 
make frequent inroads on the Span- 
ish settlements. Others are doom- 
ed to labour incessantly at the pub- 
lic’ works, and many are consigned 
to the different offices of state, and 
pass like heirlooms from one master 
to another with the post to which 
they are attached. The present 
major-general, who lives adjacent 
to the fort and has the command in 
all military matters in this part of 
the world, has several hundreds of 
these wretched people at his dis- 
posal; and I wish I could add that 
his treatment of them is such as re- 
dounds to his credit as a humane 
man and a judicious officer; but 
truth compels me to say, that, on 
the contrary, the severity which is 
exercised over them is such as must 
shock the understanding and pain 
the heart of every person endowed 
with merely the common feelings 
of justice and humanity. 

‘* No wonder then that toserve a 
Spaniard is deemed by the natives 
the most dreadful of all calamities ; 
every Indian shrinks from the sound 
of a Spaniard’s voice, and among 
the unreduced, his religion is held 
in the utmost abhorrence. 

‘¢ The dispersion, or rather ex- 
pulsion, of the crafty Jesuits was 
become an act of state necessity, 
since they had established in the 
very centre of the southern pre- 
vinces an immense theocracy, which 
even threatened to overturn, at 
some future period, the power of 
the crown, if the various accounts 
1 have received may be relied on; 
for, at the time of their expulsion, 
they could command, as spiritual 
guides, several hundred thousand 
families, and among them no less an 
army of well.disciplined troops than 
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from eighty to a hundred thousand 
men, all properly trained, clothed, 
and accoutred, and ready to follow 
wherever their pastors should 
think fit to lead them. 

“< How far this estimate may be 
true I know not} I give it you on 
the report of father Hernandez ; 
and [have heard the same confirm- 
ed by don Manuel, who is of opi- 
nion that the present race of eccle- 
siastics have not at all mended the 
condition of the Indians, who are in 
fact worse off and more oppressed 
than before. He thinks, and says, 
that were the English to make a 
spirited attack on Buenos Ayres in 
conjunction with the Portuguese 
on the side of the Brazils, there is 
not a doubt of the Judians joining 
them; the face of things being: so 
materially changed since the dis- 
missal of the Jesuits, under whom 
they had been detached from a state 
of barbarism, instructed in the 
knowledge of our blessed christian 
faith, and taught the use of arms, 
agriculture, and commerce ; nay, 
even some of the fine arts are 
known among them; I myself have 
seen several specimens of drawings 
done by the Indians, which, from 
their correctness and beauty, I 
should readily. have taken for the 
work of an italian artist. I had 
sketched two or three views from 
the convent-garden, and thought 
them tolerably well done; but I 
found them very indifferent when 
compared with those examples of 
savage genius, which plainly evinces 
that great care must have been 
taken to instruct them, and proves 
that those very people we have 
heen taught to look upon as little 
better. than the -brute creation, 
possess not only a clear compre- 
hension of perceptible objects, how- 
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ever different from any thing they 
haye been accustomed to, bat ele- 
gant and refined intelleéis, and ca- 
pacities competent to execute what- . 


ever an enlightened European may 


boast as an exclasive accomplish- 
ment. ‘The Jesuits judged and 
aéted right ; mildness and persua- 
sion have succeeded in drawing 
forth from obscurity those gems of 
reason which, like the diamond, 
remained hid in darkness till the 
ingenuity of man found the means 
of disclosing their beauties. I 
hope it is not sinful to wish this 
oppressed and deeply injured peo- 
ple might make one more grand 
effort; and, by the aid of the still 
unconquered nations, assert their 
rights, and drive these barbarous 
tyrants from their lands. They 
are now brought to a knowledge of 
the true God, and human sacrifices 
are no Jonger known among them, 
The rights of nations, and the rela- 
tive duties of society, they are now 
informed of ; nor do they neglect 
the practice. Then will not divine 
vengeance be at length appeased by 
the deaths of so many thousands, 
as, since the conquest, have paid, 
through the upraised arm of powe- 
er, the debts due to offended Hea- 

ven ? q ' 
‘© J am certain, my friend, this 
great revolution might be accom- 
plished, could the British arms but 
gleam upon the plains of Paraguay : 
believe me, this is no idle chimera 
or phantasm. of the brain, but the 
result of critical enquiry and mature 
reflection. Had the Spaniards 
pursued their conquest with mild- 
ness and lJenity, no honest or good 
man would have envied them the 
possession of this rich and fertile 
country ; but every one would 
have rejoiced to see so many hn- 
Hf As man 
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man beings drawn from their savage 
life and barbarous customs to par- 
take in Christian occupations and 
rational enjoyments, and know that 
they were formed for nobler pur- 
poses than to be waging eternal 
war, and, iu their frantic triumphs, 
to sacrifice and eat each other. 
Such would have been the happy 
consequences of a humane policy 
ou the part of the Spaniards; but 
the direct contrary method has 
been pursued by those who term 
themselves the most zealous for the 
cross of Christ. Deceived, deluded, 
arrogating mortals! the sighs of 
the suffering Indians will yet be 
heard at the throne of Mercy, and 
their tears, ere long, be washed 
away in the blood of the Spaniards. 

*¢ Don Manuel assures me | must 
not draw conclusions from the In- 
dians I have seen at work here of 
what the natives are collectively ; 
for the appearance of these is dis. 
gusting in the extreme: but these, 
he tells me, are not real Indians, 
but a kind of mongrel breed between 
an African and a native.”’ 

‘© During the reign of the Jesuits, 
government did - not interfere in 
either spiritual or temporal affairs. 
The converted Indians, in their dif- 
ferent towns, were encouraged to 
exercise trade and commerce with- 
out the interference of the civil 
power ; and were permitted to sell 
whatever they chose to dispose of, 
without being burthened with duties 
on any one article. ‘They paid the 
annual piastres exacted of them on 
their first establishment, and sent 
from their communities the num- 
bers which the state demanded ; and 
this was all. ‘Their property, whe- 
therit consisted in land, cattle, or 
articles of barter, was exempt from 
the rapacity of tax-gatherers ; and 
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they yielded no account to any one 
but their spiritual governors, who 
laboured as well as the meanest In- 
dian for the general good. Inevery 
town they had a public store-house, 
in which was deposited the produce 
of every individual’s exertions ; and 
from this grand source was drawn 
the means of support for all. This 
was daily portioned out by their 
pastor, agreeably to the wants of 
every one, who was always sure of 
enough, but none to waste. The 
clergy saw the necessity of domestic 
regulation, and enforced it, till at 
length the people were also con- 
vinced of its utility ; and while each 
in his turn laboured for himself, he 
also provided fer the community at 
large. ‘The aged, the children, and 
the sick, were sure of being taken 
care of: all their wants were sup- 
plied from the grand repository, and 
the surplus was freely resigned to 
the church. It was such wise and. 
provident regulations as these that 
elevated Sparta, Rome, and Athens, 
from a mere handfal. of aspiring 
men, to republics that governed the 
world. But now, ifmy information 
is founded on truth—and I have no 
reason to donbtit—this wise system 
of things is entirely overturned. The 
Indians have, it is true, ecclesiastics 
as usual, to superintend them and re- 
gulate their affairs ; but those eccle- 
siastics are now themselves subordi- 
nate to the civil power, and not, as 
heretofore, guided by their own 
laws exclusively. They must now 
pay a heavy duty for every article 
they make use of in the presidency, 
and all they dispose of is taxed ina 
similar manner. The clergy are 
answerable for the strict payment of 
the duties ; and if injustice is exer- 
cised, it is of no use to complain, 
Their parish priests are appointed 
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by the state, and are amenable to 
it for their couduét. Every step 
they take is watched, and the ut- 
most vigilance observed by the civil 
magistrate. The military comman- 
dant is no longer a cacique, but a 
Spaniard; so is their corrigidore, 
alcalde, alquazils, &c. | All is now 
in the power of thestate ; and though 
the ancient forms are apparently 
kept up, yet itisin appearance only. 
Formerly no Spaniard was per- 
mitted to come among them ; and if, 
through business or accident, any 
one or more did arrive at the pre- 
sidency, they were obliged by law 
to limit their stay to three days ; at 
the expiration of which, if they did 
notdepart peaceably, they were by 
force compelled. 

«¢ Now young people are sent from 
all parts of the province to visit the 
presidencies, and likewise to study at 
Cordovo, under professors of other 
orders, who are, I understand, in- 
structed to implant in the minds of 
their pupils an abhorrence of the 
jesuitical tenets, in hopes that in a 
few yearsall ideas of their different 
republics will be done away, How 
this system will succeed I will not 
pretend to say; but, if I may judge 
from the manner, of the young 
Spanish students who aceompained 
our superior to Cordovo, very little 
geod will result from it to either 
party. These young men seemed to 
me to have imbibed a strong tinc- 
ture of modern French philosophy, 
and many expressions which escaped 
them plainly ‘indicated very liberal 
sentiments on the art of governing. 
I very much doubt if the rising ge- 
neration of Spaniards will pay any 
more respect toa crowned head than 
their volatile neighbours have done. 
Let but those principles be dissemi- 
nated over this new world, and fare- 
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well to the monarchy in the old one. © 
The resources now daily drawn by 
the mother country from this once 
stopped, or even suspended, and 
Old Spain must speedily become the 
prey of any power that chooses to 
invade her. It is the riches of these 
injured nations, which alone sup- 
ports the pride of his Catholic ma- 
jesty, and without which Spaia 
would Jong since have become a pro-. 
vince of Irance, or else have been 
parcelled out, like that devoted 
country Poland, among different na- 
tions of Europe. Ouradmirals, un- 
der Elizabeth, put the death-stroke 
to their maritime greatness, and our 
succeeding victory over their arro- 
gant designs at Gibraltar completed 
it. Indeed, it would be stamping 
the dispensations of heaven with in- 
justice were they ever again to be a 
powerful nation. ** Blood will have 
blood,” as Shakspeare expresses it. 
Their horrid auto de fés, and daily 
sacrifice of thousands in the mines, 
call aloud at the throne of heaven 
for retributive justice. The former 
evil, it istrue, ceased with the reign 
of the Jesuits; but the latter still 
exists, and that in a much wider ex- 
tent than ever. There is not a visit 
] make in the town but [ am told of 
the immense quantities of silver 
drawn from the mines, and prepar- 
ing for exportation to the mother 
country as soon as there may be a 
peace. WhenI hear this I cannot 
help devoutly wishing it may fall 
into the hands of my countrymen, 
and inspire them with the thoughts 
of conquest here. But if the navi- 
gation of La Plata may be urged as 
an argument against such an expedi- 
tion, why not direct their arms 
against the fruitful plains of Chile ? 
which I am informed is another 
Tempe=-mild, salubrious, rich, and 

fertile, 


fertile, abounding in all the blessings 
of nature, in the most comprehen- 
ive sense: a place which holds out 
he most inviting picture to any na- 
ion possessing souls indued with the 
pirit of enterprise, industry to im- 
prove, and humanity to govern ; for 
the one without the other is likea 
king without a country.” 

That the Indians are an ingenious 
people naturally, the following ex- 
tract will shew :— 

“*The depredating parrots are 
likewise caught in traps, but the 
gardeners are careful not to injure 
their plumage. As soon as taken, 
their necks are twisted, and the fea- 
thers curiously preserved. These 
the Indians have a method of pre- 
paring in a manner equally singular 
and beautiful, by blending the colours 
agreeably to the strictest rules of 
art. Of these, intermixed with the 
feathers of the birds taken on the 
banks of the Paraguay,* they make 
cloaks, ornaments for the head, and 

icture-frames 5 3 which last are truly 
ingenious, and have a most striking 
and agreeable effect. A plain frame 
of wood is first made, the size of the 
picture, the edges turned with a 
sharp curve ; over this is spread the 
picture, whether on canvas, paper, 
or other materials; that done, an- 
other frame is added, made entirely 
of feathers, and those such as bear an 
analogy to the subject, and by their 
different tints reflect a shade the best 
calculated to display the merits of 
the painter to advantage. How this 
is contrived Lam as yet ignorant ; 
but certain I am that it produces an 
effect the splendour and beauty of 
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which none but those that behold it 
can form a competent idea, 

¢¢ In the church of the Franciscans 
Iam informed they have a picture 
of the Last Supper, painted by an 
Indian residing at one of the pre- 
sidencies on the Uraguay, avery ca- 
pital performance; the frame of 
whichis composed entirely of fea- 
thers of a bright gold colour, and so 
artfully contrived as to appear to 
the nicest observer some of the most 
correct carving and gilding ; nor can 
the difference be discovered until it 
is touched by the hand. This pic- 
ture was a present te the Franciscan 
father from the Jesuits, not many 
years before their expulsion.” 

. About this period, Mr. Davie 
was fortunate enough to procure 
permission te accompany one of 
the fathers of the convent to the 
remote presidency of Roija Minor, 
upon the river Uraguay, which 
empties itself into the Paraguay, 
many leagues above Buenos Ayres, 
and distant thence between 6 and 
700 miles. It would, we deubt not, 
afford much amusement, to our rea- 
ders, to give extracts of Mx. Davie’s 
adventures, which abound in inci- 
dent, as his accounts of a country, 
never before perbaps trodden by an 
Englishmen, are curious and attrac- 
tive. Our limits, however, will not 
admit of our being as copious as we 
could otherwise have wished.—We 
must therefore, in general terms, re- 


fer to the book itself for the follow- 


ing heads, namely, the navigation of 
the Plata, the manner of hunting the 
black cattle, the manners and cus- 
toms of the friendly Indians, the 

‘ dangers 


from the quantity of beautiful birds and 


flowers with which it abounds: the word paraguay signifying, in the language of 


the natives, variety of colours, 
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dangers encountered on their jour- 
ney, the view of the face and pro- 
ductions of the country they passed 
through, and, finally, their reception 
at the place of their destination, as 
“all well worthy the readev’s atten- 
tion. The description of the latter, 
however, deserves particular no- 
tice. 
«< This morning, in company with 
the superior, and attended by the 
novices and myself, we went round 
the presidency; the corregidor, 
fiscal, and others, escorting us. This 
town is pretty large, and very regu- 
Jarly built. The streets, which are 
in the Roman style, exactly parallel, 
are divided by plantations of trees, 
thick set, oranges, lemons, citrons, 
myrtles, of every various sort, and 
scores of other odoriferous shrubs, 
which as you pass regale the senses 
most delightfully, and seem to give 
one a foretaste of those blissful 
regions where our religion tells us 
we shall rest for ever. \ Little cur- 
rents of the purest water run with 
gentle ripplings underneath the trees, 
-over a smooth bed of small round 
pebbles. The houses are mostly 
built of clay, one story high, and 
covered with tiles; but the dwellings 
of the commandant, corrigidor, fiscal, 
and others of note, are higher, made 
of brick, and fitted up with every 
convenience. The public store-house 
is in the centre of the town; it is 
one story high, very long and wide, 
divided into several apartments, so 
contrived as to receive every dif- 
ferent article for use or barter. For- 
merly this store-house was under 
the sole regulation of the rector, 
and by him only was the produce 
portioned out to the different fami- 
lies; but now the Spanish com- 
mandant claims a share in the distri- 
bution. How far this may be pro- 
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ductive of good J will not take upon 
me to say ; but I will justgive you a 
slight sketch of the Jesuits’ manner 
of regulating these matters when 
they possessed an uncontrolled au- 

thority. ) 
‘All the product of the year, 
such as corn, maize, fruits, wool, 
and cotton ; all articles for barter, 
and in fact every thing the district 
afforded, was brought to these ma- 
gazines, where proper officers were 
appointed toreceive them, who took 
account of every particular, which 
was registered, together with the 
names of the persons who-delivered 
them, and the day. No individual 
was allowed, to keep any thing in 
his own house save the necessary 
quantity of corn, which on the first 
of every month was delivered to 
each family in proportion, accord. 
ing to the number ef which it con- 
sisted ; and in the same manner 
they received all other kinds of pro- 
vision, Every day a certain num. 
ber of cattle were slaughtered for 
the inhabitants, which, when killed, 
were taken to the store-house, 
where the officers attended to de- 
liver the stated quantity to the mas- 
ter or mistress of each family ; and 
if at any time they had occasion for 
more than the general allowance, it 
was immediately given them, but 
nothing was sufiered to be wasted. 
In like manner they were supplied 
with clothes ; for all the cotton they 
spun and wove; or afiy other article 
which they manufactured—and they | 
always were, and are still, very in- 
dustrious—was, as soon as finished, 
taken to the public stock, and at 
certain periods of the year every 
family reccived its proper quantity 
of apparel; and as the articles were all 
without distinction of one fashion. 
and colour, there could not possibly 
be 
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be any partiality observed in the dis- 
tribution, of them. ‘The officers and 
chiefs were only distinguishable from 
the rest by a chain round the neck, 
a white wand, a feather fan, or 
some such simple peculiarity. There 
were, and still are, two hospitals for 
the sick—one for the men, the 
other for the women ; where, assoon 
as any one istakenill, he isimmedi- 
ately conveyed, as none remain ill in 
their own houses. Each hospital 
has alay-brother to attend it, who 
is well skilled in surgery and physic, 
and has several assistants under him, 
They have likewise a large room 
well stored with drugs, both native 
and European. In fact, nothing is 
wanting to supply the wants of either 
the healthy or the sick ; and, that 
no one might be neglected, several 
of the oldest and most experienced 
Indians were appointed to superin- 
tend the whole, and see that justice 
was administered in every depart- 
ment and the sick properly attend- 
ed. How such wise regulations as 
these should ever be subject to 
change | must own rathersurprises 
me ; but changed they certainly are. 
Instead of theofficers and superin- 
tendants being selected by the rector 
only, they are now made subordi- 
nate to the military, who are ap- 
pointed by the governor of the pro- 
vince; and instead of being com- 
manded by Indian chiefs, they are 
subjected to a Spanish commandant 
and fiscal, to whom even the rector 
js answerable for the conduct of his 
flock. Many other alterations have 
been made, which I fancy have gone 
near to overturn the wise regulations 
established by the Jesuits, who, in 
my opinion, understood the true 
art of governing better than any 
other body of men in the universe.” 
By personal observation, and from 
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the confidential communication of 
the good priest, Mr. Davie now 
learned the real source of the mis- 
sion of which he formed a part. _ It 
proceeded from the necessity there 
existed of enquiring into the causes, 
and means of prevention, of a most 
dangerous spirit of insubordination 
and rebellion, which existed at that 
momentin the presidency, and which 
soon after exploded, to the tempo- 
rary subversion at least of the Spa- 
nish government. 

The following remedy for the 
epidemic disease of the country, 
which had nearly proved fatal to our 
anthor on his arrival at Monte 
Video, and which it will be remem- 
bered was administered to him by a 
friendly Indian, may be useful. 

‘¢ This morning, during one of our 
rambles, Father Hernandezimparted 
several particulars that I was extreme- 
ly desirous of obtaining, but princi- 
pally relative to the herbs used in such 
cases of illness as mine on my first 
arrival at Monte Video, and which I 
think may be of essential service in 
England during most epidemic dis- 
eases. lam certain, from experi- 
ence, thatif properly "applied, it can- 
not fail of curing those who may 
unfortunately have carght the in- 
feétion ; for we have herbs in our 
country that will very nearly work 
the same effeéts as those reared in 
Tucuman, only the process must be 
different. But observe the follow- 
ing rules, and I will venture my life 
that not one in a hundred will die = 
Take of camomile, rosemary, worm- 
wood, rue, and featherfew, of each 
a large handful; set them on: the 
fire in a large pipkin, or bell-metal 
pot; cover them. with two gallons 
of water, and let them boil till the 
strength is entirely drawn out ; then 
take about half a peck of the best 
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unslaked lime, put some of it in an 
earthern pan unglazed, pour the 
herb decoction hot upon it, and as 
the smoke ascends let the patient’s 
head be held over it in such a posi- 
tion as to inhale the fumes at the 
mouth, nose, and ears; and as the 
vapours die away, fresh knobs of 
lime must be thrown in, and this to 
be continued as Jong as the party 
infeéted can bear it. In the mean 
time let some pure strong lime-water 
be made, of which take a quarter of 
a pint—more or less, proportioned 
to the habit of body of the patient : 
mix with it three table spoonfuls of 
the herb decoéiion hot, and give it 
to the sick person as soon as he or 
she is placed ina warm bed. Let 
the body, and particularly the head, 
be carefully kept warm, so as to 
prevent any check to the perspira- 
tion that will ensue upon this opera- 
tion ; but at the same time preserve 
a free circulation of air through the 
apartment, that all effluvia arising 
from the infected person may pass 
instantaneously off: incase of thirst, 
give the patient plentifully to drink 
of strong green tea warm, but with- 
out milk or sugar; and in zo stage 
of the disorder either bleed or blis- 
ter, for such a measure might be im- 
mediately fatal. 

«¢ This dose and fumigation must 
be repeated as often as the patient 
can support it, till an amendment 
takes place ; and in prisons, or other 
places where a great many may be 
confined together, it will be neces- 


sary to have the room fumigated. 


likewise. This remedy must be ap- 
plied as soon as possible after the 
attack of the disorder, which is pre- 
sently known by a sickness and 
headach, and which seldom spares 
any European on his arrival on 
these shores. It is with some dread- 
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fully violent in its effects, frequently 
terminating, if not in death, at least 
in total insanity ; and many of its 
symptoms partake of the nature of 
the yellow fever, aspecies of which 
was very prevalent in England, I re- 
member, in the year 1779 or there- 
about.” 

A short account of the presi- 
dency of Nombre de Dios next fol- 
lows, whither Mr. Davie accom- 
panied his reverend friend :—thence, 
however, they werequickly recalled, 
by the increasing difficulties of Rio 
ja Minor, which pressed so hard 
upon the venerable father Hernan- 
dez, the steady, mild, and venerable 
patron of our traveller, that he died 
a few days after his return. This 


event was the signal for universal - 


commotion and revolt. The charua 
Indians, aided by those of the town, 
and headed by the disaffected Spa- 
niards, burst like a torrent upon the 
Spanish government, and massacred, 
without ‘distinction, every soul, save 
those whom they conceived well af- 
fected to their views. The venera- 
tion for the memory of father Her- 
nandez, who seems to have been the 
best of men, secured not only the life, 


but a safe retreat to Buenos Ayres’ 


for Mr. Davie. And here the narra- 
tive terminates, We refer to the ad- 
vertisement, prefixed to the work, 
for the further notices respecting 
the author ;—and we shall: take 
leave of the subject, with an ac- 


knowledgment of the great variety 


of entertainment and instruction, 


we have received at the hands of 


Mr. Davie. 


Narrative of a Voyage to Brasil, 
§c. and a Description of the City 
and Provinces of St. Saleadore and 
Porto Seguro, by Thomas eae: 

‘The 
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‘The reasons which we have al- 
ready assigned, as those which led 
us to dwell particularly upon such 
works, as have appeared within this 
year, relating to South America, 
apply also in our consideration of 
the present article. With respect 
to Brasil, we are nearly as muchin 
the dark; as we are about Peru or 
‘Paraguay. In the preface, Mr. 
Lindley thus delivers himself upon 
the subject. 

‘¢ Notwithstanding the many 
Yoyages and travels that have lately 
been published, and the addition 
science has received in geographcial 
information, Brasil continues in a 
manner hidden, as to the world in 
general; all endeavours to gain in- 
formatien respecting it being in- 
dustriously repressed by the Por- 
tuguese government, both in the 
colony itself and in Europe. Fora 
century subsequent to its discovery, 
the Jesuit missionaries were inde- 
fatigable in their attempts to gain 
‘some knowledge of the interior of 
Brasil, its animal, vegetable, and 
mineral productions ; and the dis- 
coveries they made being annually 
dispatched to the college. of Jesuits 
in Bahia, were detailed and printed 
in the chronicles of the order, and 
were the groundwork of every pub- 
lication respecting this part of South 
America that followed. These fa- 
thers had the most extensive com- 
‘munication, by means of the corres- 
-pondence kept up by them in every 
part of South America, especially 
with their brethren in Peru and 
Paraguay; and, through the great 
body of information possessed in 
consequence by tlie different supe- 
riors, a most complete and scientific 
work would finally have been 
formed ; but the project was nipped 
ia the bud by the fatal jealousy of 
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government, who, about the close of 
the seventeenth century, prohibited 
its continuance, and would allow no 
further publication to be made on 
the subject. Secret communications 
were however still remitted and re- 
corded by the coilege ; but they are 
probably lost to the world, as they 
lie buried indiscriminately amidst 
numberless other manuscripts, in a 
room adjoining the late monastery 
of the order, where they have cen- 
tinued for the last forty years 
wholly neglected, and are now 
rapidly decaying and mouldering to 
dust. 

‘¢ Thus forgotten, and apparently 
despised, one would suppose that 
access to them was no difficult task : 
but this is by no means the case ; the 
approach of the curious even among 
themselves is impracticable, and the 
rigour of course is not less as to 
foreigners. 

*¢ It is to be lamented, that during 
the time Holland was in possession 
of the most central, picturesque, and 
fruitful provinces of Brasil, which 
was aspace of no less than thirty 
years, the Dutch never attempted to 
elucidate the history, or give infor- 
mation respecting the country : but 
the constant war in which they were 
engaged, either with the regular 
forces of the Portuguese, or the co- 
lonists, gaye them perhaps no lei- 
sure for the purpose ; or, whichis 
more probable, they had no oppor- 
tunity of penetrating into the in- 
terior. 

‘¢ In the year 1730, Rocha Pitta, 
a most intelligent and well-informed 
Brasilian, member of the royal 
academy of history in Lisbon, &c. 
compiled aquarto history of Brasil, 
from the chronicles of the Jesuits 
and other authorities, and some va- 
luable local knowledge of his own. 

This 
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This work is extremely copious in 
the details of its foundation asa 
colony. its successive governors, its 
churches, monasterics, and convents ; 
butin its natural history, produc- 
tions, commerce, and, in short, 
every point of useful information, is 
brief, cramped, and deficient ; it is 
written also in the most bombast 
and enthusiastic style: yet the Por- 
tuguese government in a few years 
publicly prohibited its being read 
under the severest penalties, and it 
is now only to be met with (care- 
fully secluded) in the cabinets of the 
curious. 

¢ Voltaire and the Abbe Rayna} 
have also diffusedly written on 
Brasil ; 
erroneously, while the political and 
arithmetical calculations of the latter 
are certainly unfounded, though de- 
tailed in the most specious and amu- 
sing manuer.” 

‘Yo remedy, in some degree, this 
want of information, Mr. Lindley 
professes to be his motive for the 
publication of this work, although, 
we rather think if has been dictated 
by a spirit of resentment against the 
Portuguese goyernméut, which had 
condemned his vessel and imprisoned 
him, for an attempt to engagein a 
contraband trade, first with the go- 
vernor, and afterwards with others 
of the inhabitants of Porto Segura, 
one of the most valuable of the Bra- 
silian provinces, 

In the introduction, the author 
enters into a long, and, we confess, 
unsatisfactory statement of the 
causes of his imprisonment, and 
tedious detention (with his wife,) in 
Brasil, whence he at length escaped ; 
but totally failed, on his arrival in 
Furope, in obtaining from the 
Portuguese government any restitu- 
tion or recompence, for what he 
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terms the injuries he had in so man 
respects sustained, ‘* in his feelings, } 
his health, his time, and his pro- 
perty.” 

The period, however, which Mr. 
Lindley thus unpleasantly spent, }, 
we will not say in unmerited cala- 
mity in Beasil, was filled up by the’ 
writing his diary, here given to they . 
public ; and, by far the most interest | 
ing part of "the volume before us, a 
detailed description of the provinces 
of Porto Seguro, and of St. Salva- 
dore.— To relieve the tedious 
personality of the former part of his 
work, the author has interspersed it | 
with sketches of the country, its in-— 
habitants and manners, from which | 
we shall make such occasional ex. | 
tracts as may amuse or instruct the 
reader, 

Upon the detection of Mr. Lind. | 
ley’s commercial projects, his vessel 
was- ordered under detention from 
Carevellos to Porto Seguro, where, | 
after the usual formalities, he was 
himself imprisoned. By particular, 
favour, Mrs. Lindley was allowed to 
accompany him. ‘They were cone | 
ducted along the beach and up the 
hill to the common prison, and were | 
then shewn into an upper room, the 
trap door of which was opened, a 
ladder put down, and they descend- | 
ed to some depth into a dungeon, 
below the surface of the earth, and 
which emitted as intolerable stench. | 
Disease’ of body ‘and distress of | 
mind speedily followed this disaster, © 
and both husband and .wife were — 
nearly the victims.—After a fort. 
night’s residence in this wretched 
hole, they were at length permitted 
the accommodation of a small deal 
partitioned apartment, with liberty 
of walking ina larger one adjoin- 
ing; each had a window without 
bars, and free circulation of fresh 

air, 
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Jair, invaluable to them in their mi- 
}serable situation. 
On Mr. Lindley’s being seized, 

}the commission found in his writing 
desk a paper containing a small 
quantity of grain gold, intermixed 
with gold-coloured sand, which had 
been brought to him by a native of 
Porto Seguro, as a sample. ‘This 
strongly attracted the curiosity of 
the government, and they insisted 
on the name and residence of the 
person from whom he had procured 
it. This, however, Mr. Lindley 
positively refused to comply wit 
alledging his ignorance of both, con- 
trary to the fact, although he added, 
that he believed him to belong to a 
distant settlement. In search of 
this unknown person, Mr. Lindley 
was compelled to make a journey, 
which gave him some opportunity 
of seeing the country, and its par- 
ticulars are thus detailed. - 

“ Atsix in themorning we mount. 
ed our horses, altogether seven of 
us, and took the beach to the south. 
After an hour’s ride, abruptly turned 
to the west into the country ; and, 
ascending a steep height, soon ar- 
rived at the chapel of Nossa Sen- 
hora de Judea, on its summit. ‘The 
prospect from hence is grand indeed, 
not only of the surrounding country, 
but commanding the adjacent ocean, 
‘upon which the white walls of the 
chapel form an exceljent sea-mark ; 
and its patroness, the Virgin, is 
particularly invoked by the ncigh- 
bouring coasting vessels and fishing 

smacks, in cases of distress or con- 
trary winds: her fame even extends 
to curing several disorders, if called 
on with proper fuith. The inside of 
the building is decorated with rude 
drawings of vessels in distress, and 
of sick chambers, having inscrip- 
tions under each, of the different 
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cases which they are intended to 
cominemorate. 

“< After eating a biscuit and drink- 
ing some of the good vicar’s water, 
we visited several plantations and zn- 
genios in the neighbourhood, at one 
of which we procured an Indian 
guide. Taking the course of the 
river, we had a beautiful ride over 
a fine champaign country, wanting 
only cultivation to form the best of 
meadow land ; the soil black mould, 
at times gravelly, clay patches, and 
sandy flats. 

“¢ f,eaving the open land, we en- 
tered the woods of ages through a 
narrow path, whichad mitted only one 
horseman abreast, and was impene- 
trably defended from the sun’s rays 
by the overhanging branches, which 
sometimes were so low as to be very 
inconvenient. After two hours’ 
smart ride, the country again open- 
ed; and we passed several planta. 
tions of sugar cane, mandiock, &c. 
with pieces of ground partly cleared, 
and numberless other spots capable 
of being converted into fine land, 
either for pasture or tillage. The 
scene now changed to a range of 
low hills, lying east and west, in 
the direction of the river, to which 
the land gradually descended ; but 
on the opposite bank it rose preci- 
pitately to a high cliff, covered with 
never-fading verdure. Riding pa- 
rallel to these hills, about one 
o’clock arrived at the plantation 
and zngenio of Joao Furtado. Here 
we alighted, expecting better ac- 
commodation than we might meet 
with at the Villa Verde, a little fur- 
ther; which, being an extreme set- 
tlement, is inhabited only by the 
vicar (a missionary), three whites, 
and a few converted Indians. 

‘¢ Our host was an old bachelor 
of seventy, a resided with a mai- 

den. 
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den sister of nearly the same age.— 
‘Che old man told me he was born 
near thespot; that his life had been 
a series of industry ; and the ingenio, 
building, furniture, &c. were almost 
entirely the work of his own hands, 
I found him very conversant in the 
natural history of the country 
around him, particularly in ornitho- 
logy ; and I was sorry our momen. 
tary stay enabled me not to obtain 
more information. 

‘¢ The word zngenio is the Portu- 
guese distinction of those who have 
a sugar work :—here very simple, 
consisting of three rollers of ponde- 
rous wood, two fect in diameter 
and three in length, working hori- 
zontally in aframe: the upper part 
of the centre roller joins a sguare 
beam that ascends through the frame 
work, and to which are affixed cross 
pieces sufliciently low for the har- 
ness of two horses, that move the 
whole. The side rollers work by 
cogs from the centre one. Under- 
neath this machine is a long trough, 
slanted, that receives the juice of 
the cane as pressed out by the rol- 
lers. The juice is thence conveyed 
to a shallow boiler, of six fect dia- 
meter, and skimmed from all impu- 
rities ; after cooling in another ves- 
sel, they add analkali of wood ashes, 
suffer it to stand some days, pour 
off the pure liquor, convey it to the 
same boiler, and evaperate fill the 
sugar is formed, the settlings, &c. 
being distilled to a powerful spirit. 
How widely different is this primi- 
tive sugar making, from the im- 
mense works, machines, and en- 
gines employed by our West-lndia 
planters ! 

«6 | found the accommodation of 
the house far superior to what I had 
expected from the general poverty 
ef Porto Seguro ; and, in fagt, the 
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best I. met with in this part of Bra- 
sil: our welcome was free, provi~ 
sion well cooked (for the country), 
and tolerably clean. We dined on 
the ground, mats being first laid, 
and a clean cloth spread over them. 
There were plenty of earthen ware 
(a rarity here), silver spoons, and 
knives and forks hafted with the 
same metal. At night, the bedding 
was decent and comfortable. 

‘< [ arose with the sunnext morn- 
ing, and was charmed with the 
country surrounding the plantation. 
The house itself was encircled with 
bannauas, cotton shrubs, cocoas, 
and orange trees; diverging from 
them, inclosures of canes, mandiock, 
&c.: to the westward lay a large 


tract of herbage, reserved for graz- 


ing, irregularly fenced with native 
woods ; on its descent to the river, 
the ground, unequal, formed some 
beautiful hollows, patched with 
groups of trees, which, with. the 
stream itself, and cattle on its banks, 
pictured the most delightful scene. 
‘¢ As I skirted the woods, I saw 
birds of the most brilliant plumage, 
one nearly the size of a turkey. Of 
these the moutou was particularly 


rich, of a deep blue, nearly ap-. 


proaching black, with a head and 
eye strikingly beautiful: toucans 
were numerous, and many others 
elegant indeed. Marmozets, both 
of the grey and silver lion colour, 
were in every bush; but their 
piercing shriek is disagreeable, and, 
if near you, penetrates to the very 
brain. I fancied I heard the distant 
growl of ounces, which are nume- 
rous, and fatal in their ravages ; 
forming, with snakes, the chief 
scourge of the planters. 

‘¢ After dinner, we began our re- 
turn by the same route, passing se- 
veral scattered plantations, situate 

- near 
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near the river, for the better trans- 
porting their products to Porto Se- 
guro, &c. ‘The whole land besides 
{extending both ways to the next 
sea-ports) is entirely neglected ; al- 
.though finely watered with small 
streams in every part, where the 
cane, cotton, and mandiock, would 
grow with scarcely any iabour, as 
well as the immense variety of other 
tropical produce: in short, where 
nature spontaneously offers her gifts, 
and invites the hand of man. -But 
this beautiful country, one of the 
finest in the world, is entirely lost 
through want of inhabitants, of cul- 
tivation, and of industry ; mines of 
wealth being buried, far exceeding 
all their mineral or metallic ones. 

“« Absorbed in these reflections, I 
rode along, our party returning 
very silent, probably chagrimed at 
their want of success in discovering 
the presumptuous vassal who had 
dared to touch or think of so pro- 
hibited an article as gold; but though 
the bird was flown, his rich nest re- 
mained. ‘They found out the stream 
on whose margin the gold had been 
discovered : guards were directly 
appointed over it, and all approach 
to its banks interdicted, in the dread 
name of her most faithful majesty ; 
while a further sample was taken 
for accurate inspeetion and assay 
on the arrival of the commission at 
Bahia. 

“¢ Late in the evening we arrived 
at Porto Seguro, and I was re- 
manded to prison, completely ex. 
hausted.” 

From being the possessor of a 
small medicine chest, Mr. Lindley 
was repeatedly called upon to mi- 
nister to the diseased .both in the 
town and adjoining country, which 
enabled him to make observations 
which he could not otherwise have 
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done. In one of his visits of this 
description, to a sick planter, who 
chiefly cultivated the mandiock, that 
invaluable root which forms the 
farinha, or bread of South America,’ 
he had an opportunity of minutely . 
viewing the whole process of pre- 
paration, which he describes as fol- 
lows :— 

‘¢ Mandiock is a knotted shrub 
that runs to the height of six feet 
and upwards, but without branches ; 
the root, which is the only useful 
part, somewhat resembles a parsnip, 
but is much larger. It is planted 
by cutting the body of the shrub 
into short lengths, and sticking them 
into the earth, when they imme- 
diately reshoot, and, after growing 
for about twelve months, the root is 
perfectly formed, but varies in size 


‘according to the fertility of the 


ground, from one to twenty inches 
in diameter, and from six inches to 
two feet in length. ‘The roots being 
pulled up, and the exterior bark 


«cut off, a farinaceous substance re- 


mains, milky and glutinous ; this is 
rubbed to small pieces against a 
rasping wheel covered with per- 
forated copper, and received intoa 
trough below; it is then dried in 
shallow pans over a slow fire, till 
all moisture is evaporated, when it 
appears a dry granulated substance, 
and is ready for use. ‘Tapioca is 
the juice of the root drained from 
the raspings, and granulated in like 
manner over a slow fire. 

‘¢ Farinha was in use among the 
Indians of South America at the 
time of its discovery, and imper- 
ceptibly adopted by its conquerors, 
wheat not agreeing with the soil, 
and mandiock being cultivated at 
an hundredth part of the labour and 


expence.”’ 
Our author is particularly severe 
ey upon 
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upon the Portuguese inhabitants, 
their filth, meanness, ignorance, 
poverty, and every other quality, 
which can degrade human nature. 
—The folloving are some charac- 
teristic sketches of the people, 
whom Mr. Lindley is so distasted 
with. 

‘¢ Tam ashamed of recording an 
instance of the filth and indelicacy 
of the wretches around us, which 
would scarcely be credited, could I 
not refer the increduJous to those 
who have visited Spain, Portugal, or 
the southern continent: noticed 
there among the vulgar, it is here 
seen among all ranks: I mean the 
shocking custom of searching cach 
other’s heads for vermin. Both 
sexes do it indiscriminately, parti- 
cularly the females, who fill up their 
vacant hours with this elegant amuse- 
ment; nor, except at the time of 
meals and siesta, can you scarcely 
visit a house, in which some of its 
inhabitants. are not thus occupied. 
I mention this to-day, as, on enter- 
ing the apartments of a neighbour- 
ing prisoner (late a respectable man 
in the province,) I observed him, 
whilst conversing, deliberately re- 
cline his head on the knee of his 
wife, thinking the presence of a 
stranger no hindrance to the ope- 
ration | have mentioned, which he 
seemed to consider as a sort of en- 
joyment, for he continued his dis- 
course very coolly at the same time. 

¢¢ With us, acertain cutaneous dis- 
order is thought peculiarly disgrace- 
ful,even among the lowest classes, 
and is nsed as an insulting oppro- 
brium on our northern natives ; but 
in Brasil it is a generally avowed 
distemper, nor is the smallest idea of 
shame or disgrace annexed to it : 
perhaps its prevalence is the occa- 
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sion of this, none scarcely escaping 
it; even the ladies shew their de/i- 
cate fingers, and complain of the 
saarn. The cure of this disorderis | 
hardly ever attempted, till it settles 
at last in a scaly leprosy, particu- 
larly on the stomachs of the men, 
who are provided with apertures in 
the sides of their shirts, when in un- 
dress, for the accommodation of 
scratching, baring their arms to 
their elbows for the purpose; and 
this they do before any one, pub- 
licly and unblushingly, considering it 
asa mark of ease, comfort, and be- 
ing at home!” 
*¢ During all the visits I paid this 
country,. the ignorance of the in- 
habitants zn general constantly ap- 
peared ; but before my imprison- 
ment they showed some. reserve : 
now, however, their impudence is 
unbounded, even to insult ; while I 
cau only resent it by reproach or 
unavailing complaint. The captain, 
Mor, who has superior apartments 
in the prison, takes the liberty of 
running into mine, without excuse ; 
not considering the situation of Mrs, 
Lindley and myself, contined to a 
small room, and who do not at all 
hours chuse such visitors : besides 
constantly using my liquor for him- 
self and friends, notwithstanding he 
knows I purchase it on thespot, and 
have no support allowed me. ‘The 
judge ordinary, or magistrate of the 
town, daily visits the prison, and 
uses the same freedom: this morn- 
ing he presented us with a basket of 
eggs, begged a silk handkerchief in 
return, and, whilst talking on the 
subject, reached a clothes-brush © 
from the wall, and, sans céremonic, 
brushed his hat in our faces. Each 
poor meal we make, we are neces- 
sitated in the first instance to secure 
eur 
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eur door from intrusion: and a 
thousand other meannesses we daily 
endure. 

.*¢ The very dress of the men 
(particularly in the morning) is 
shocking toa person of the com- 
monest delicacy. They promenade 
the prison ina thin pair of callico 
drawers that scarce reach the knee, 
with the shirt loose over them, and 
no stockings or hat: if cool or rainy 
weather, they sometimes have the 
addition of a cloak or bed-gown 
Joosely wrapt round them. Inskort, 
maugre every exertion of patience, 
our situation is miserable ; and most 
gladly shall I hail the happy day of 
our arrival in a land of decency.” 

‘¢ The Carevellos gentlemen have 
so general an acquaintance, that 
their extensive room (the largestin 
the prison) is crowded the whole 
day, and sometimes nearly all night. 
The only table is eternally surround- 
ed with card parties ; another group 
conversing or disputing ; some eat- 
ing on a chest, and their slaves hud- 
dled in acorner. All this creates 
such a miserable confusion, and per- 
petual buzzing, that it gives us a 
constant head ach. ‘The life of 
these men is a specimen of the coast 
in general. In their eating, ab- 
stinent toextreme: yet not actuated 
thereto by appetite or temperance, 
but sheer avarice ; as no people fare 
heartier, or drink more, when par- 
taking of a plentiful table, and not 
at their own expence. Here they 
eat scarcely any regular meals, but 
severally help themselves as their 
stomach or caprice dictates; the 
food being chiefly farinha; a little 
soup, or fish liquor, to moisten it ; 
with a morsel of meat, or salt or 
fresh fish, when to be procured 
cheap. In their sleeping, they ob- 
serve the same irregularity : some of 
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them being on their truckle bed- 
steads and mats the whole day : while 
others are up all night at their only 
employment, cards.” 

At length an order arrived for the 
removal of Mr, Lindley, and the 
remaining prisoners, tothe city of 
Bahia (or St. Salvadore.) wherea 
solemn adjadication was to be looked 
to, upon our author’s case,—here, 
however, new calamities awaited 
him and his wife.-—On their arrival, 
they were conducted to the fort de 
Mar, in the centre of the bay of 
All-Saints, and opposite the city. — 
What followed is thus related. 

‘¢ His order was so precipitate, 
that he hardly gave us time to get 
our few trifles into the barge. 
During the passage, he told us that 
our situation would now be lar more 
tolerable, not only as we should en- 
joy the fine air of such am open si- 
tuation, but that Mrs. Lindley, be- 
ing no longer a prisoner, would 
have opportunities of going into the 
city whenever she chose. ‘This plea- 
sing face of things raised our droop- 
ing spirits ; we passed the sea port 
of the fort with alacrity, and walked 
to the captain’s house. We were a 
little struck with the coldness with 
which he received us, but inconceive 
ably more so, when he shewed us 
the dungeon of the fort, and or- 
dered our baggage to be brought 
there. Seeing the small rooms ad- 
joining his house eccupied by of- 
ficers, and others confined here, I 
thought it was perhaps a momentary 
arrangement, and I suff-red the ser- 
jeaut to depart under that idea ; but 
our baggage was no sooner depo- 
sited, than the ‘captain ordered’ us 
in, and a soldier awaited at the door 
with an immense key to lock. it. 
Surprised at these appearances, I 
requested Mrs. Lindley might pass 

3Y2 to 
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to the main, and remonstrate as 
early as possible respecting such 
usage; but the captain replied, chat 
she was likewise included in his 
orders for strict confinement. My 
courage for the moment forsook me, 
and my wile felt the most agonizing 
distress. We sto d at the entrance 
of a dark vault, to which we could 
see no end, and the idea that the 
doors were to be closed on us in such 
a place, drowned my poor wife in 
tears; she supplicated a better fate, 
but to no avail; she begged the 
trivial favour of the door remaining 
open for the evening only, and con- 
descended to follow the captain with 
this entreaty, but it was talking to 
the wind. 

‘¢ During this scene, I remained 
silent, in a state of stupefaction, 
gloomy images filled my mind, and I 
thought we were now doomed to a 
miserable confinement, if not a 
worse fate. J was aroused from this 
stupor by the return of the captain, 
who, producing the governor’s 
peremptory order, began harshly 
to insist on our entrance. I en- 
treated my wife to exert some forti- 
tude. and calm her agitation, which 
by this time had arisen toso high a 
pitch, that I could scarcely support 
her trembling frame dowa the steps, 
which we had no sooner descended, 
than the door was closed upon us, 
and the massy bolt turned. 

‘¢ My first endeavours were to 
sooth and consgle my dear partner 
in affliction, and reconeile her as 
much as possible to our horrid fate. 


Jn this } partly succeed d: and the 


first emotions having subsided, [left 
her to explore our new prison, 
Through some apertures in the door, 
a glimmering light was admitted, by 
which I saw that it consisted of a 
Jong arched vault, with a plank 
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work on one side for the repose of - 
its inhabitants, on which our bag- 
gage was loosely thrown: 1| shud- 
dered at its damp walls as lL passed 
to the further end, where the atmos- 
phere was so dense and humid, I 
could scarcely breathe, and I has- 
teded to regain the better air near 
the door. Notwithstanding the ap- 
parent harshness of the captain of 
the fort (Senr. Joaquin Joze 
Veloze,) I thought he appeared 
concerned even at the moment that 
he turned a deaf ear to my wife ; 
and this was confirmed by his pre- 
sently retuyning, and advising me to 
write a recremento to the governor 
on our miserable situation, offering 
me materials for doing it, and pro- 
mising it should be forwarded in 
the morning. I took his advice: I 
forcibly described our prison and its 
humidity ; I complained of being 
used-as a criminal or murderer ; [ 
adverted to Mrs. Lindley, and asked 
why a female was included in such 
severily, observing ¢ that in this 
age of civilization, it was contrary 
to the usage of all nations, and the 
country women of his excellency’s in 
Europe would have met with far 
diflerent treatment :’ finally, I re- 
quested a decent apartment, liberty 
of air and exercise, and the atten- 
dance of my servant. 

‘¢ I accompanied this remon- 
strance with a corresponding one to 
the commandant, Brass Cardozo, 
appealing to his feelings as a man 
and a husband, and mentioning, that 
if such severity was used to prevent 
my communicating with.any one, L 
pledged my honour strictly to avoid 
it. After finishing my letters, the 
near approach of night suggested 
the necessity of making our bed, 
and arranging our few moveables in 
the best way possible) which while 
3 we 
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we were doing on the plank-work 
I have mentioned, we had the satis- 
faction of seeing a servant approach 
with a lamp, oil, and a large jar of 
water; and the door was scarcely 
closed, before I was again sum- 
-moned to the grated hole by an 
officer from the governor, with 
money for my weekly allowance. at 
the rate of a crusado each per day, 
and another entire new lamp, with 
cotton for supplying it. ‘These ap- 
pearances again depressed me, and 
took away the latent hope I had in- 
dulged from my written petitions. 
‘* Night had now taken place, 
and by the lamp we discovered a 
new source of annoyance, that 
chilled us to the very heart ; several 
centipedes were crawling on the 
walls, and a number of large spiders 
came out of their holes, that were 
apparently venomous, while an im- 
mense quantity of brown locusts 
(the same as the common ones in 
India, only larger) swarmed over the 
vault, flying against usin every di- 
rection, and dropping from its roof 
on our bodies. ‘The plank-work 
and bedding were covered, but we 
had no remedy, and were fain to lie 
down in the midst of them. To 
sleep appeared impossible, and the 
more so from a number of rats that 
chased each other, and were very 
noisy, in seeming resentment of our 
intrusion into their dismal abode : 
but in spite of all these inconveni- 
ences, the care and trouble of the 
day bore me down; I bent to my 
bitter destiny, and towards midnight 
closed my weary eye-lids. Mrs. L. 
was not so fortunate ; in half slum- 
bers, weary dozes, and frightful 
dreams, she passed the night, and 
arose in a slight fever. 
‘¢ When I awoke, in the morning, 
a few scattered sun beams entered 
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our grating. I rose in rather better 
spirits, but I found my breast op- 
pressed with breathing the foul air, 
and | felt a headach and dizziness. 
Aiter a slight refreshment, the rays 
of light becoming stronger, I was 
tempted to a more accurate survey 
of the dungeon. It was far below 
the level of the fort; the door was 
composed of heavy timber, plated 
inside and outside, with iron bars, 
strongly bolted through the whole; 
and adjoining the door, the wall in 
front of the arch was six seet in | 
thickness. Entering the door, three 
steps led to the vault, which was 
about fifty feet long, nine broad, 
and the same in height; the plank 
work extended thirty feet, a narrow 
passage running along one side to 
the end of this work, where the 
vault was left to its full space for 
some yards, terminating apparently 
in the centre of the tower. Beyond 
its termination was a dark arched 
recess, in which a large hole led to 


the sea beneath: a door closed the 


entrance to this recess ; on opening 
of which, such a variety of vermin 
appeared, that J soon closed itagain, 
in shuddering. The dungeon was 
sodamp in every part, that we could 
already feel it on our clothes and 
bedding. We certainly cannot exist 
long in this situation, and we only 
look to a merciful Providence for 
relief. 

‘<The serjeant who had carricd 
my letters returned about eleven, 
with information, that the governor 
had sent my letter for translation, 
but the commandant Bras Cardozo 
was not at home. He had scarcely 
finished his report, when we were 
most agreeably surprised by seeing 
the conimandant himself enter, with 
two orderly serjeants, and pass to 
captain Velozo’s house: he almost 
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instantly returned; when the door 
flew open, and he Jed us out of the 
horrid vault.” 

After several representations to 
the governor, and the more weighty 
interference of commodore Camp- 
bell, who, about this period, acci- 
dentally anchored off Bahia. Mr. 
Lindley, thongh sfill detained. was 
allowed the liberty of walking about 
the streets of the city, aod into the 
adjacent country —1a this state his 
affairs remained for a considerable 
period. the governor and his: minis- 
ter Claudio refusing to decide upon 
his case, alledging that he must wait 
instructions from Lisbon. | Mr. 
Lind@ley’s diary) still continues, and 
his. pages teem with the ebullitions of 
his bile against every order of the 
inhabifants—the following descrip- 
tion of a Brasilian banker is rather 
diverting. : 

‘¢ The portrait of a miser is ever 
the same, except as difference of 
countries may sometimes vary the 
shade.—{ had an order to receive 
some cash this morning, from a 
signor Antonio de Oliveira. On 
entering his house, a thin, half- 
starved,. pale-visaged clerk sat wri- 
ting on a wretched table, in a dirty 
anti-chamber. He announced me 
to some one in an inner rom 5 
where, after due caution, I was ad- 
mitted: -I found a man weighing 
some gold sleeve-buttons, which a 
poor creature at his side was pro- 
bably selling or pawning. Ina cross 
tone he told'me to wait; and pointed 
to adoor, where I understood his 
principal was. I was shortly intro- 
dueed to signor Oliveira himself— 
an old man covered with grey hair 
and wrinkles, standing selling some 
pieces of chintz to two female cus- 
tomers, whom he cautiously watched 
as they surveyed his goods. The 
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room was large; and was hang with 
old paintings of saints and evange- 
lists, nearly dropping from their 
frames with the dust they sustained, 
as was a Jesus which tottered on its 
cross. In a corner was a shelf on 
which a silver-hilted hanger, a silver 
bason, and other riches, had once 
shone, but were now nearly ob- 
scured by dirt: a few antique chairs, 
an immense press, and a broken 
table, composed the rest of his fur- 
niture ; unless indeed twenty trunks 
placed around come under that des- 
cription. 

‘* On the table a water-melon 
(cheap, cooling, sober diet!) lay 
cut, with a plate of farinha. ‘The 
old man seated me, but ina situa- 
tion where I was in view as well as 
his customers ; and requested my 
patience till he had dispatched them: 
they were particular in their pur- 
chase ; and to accommodate them he 
had to open three or four trunks, 
carefully replacing the contents of 
each, and locking it before opening 
another. When the females with- 
drew, [ produced my assignation ; 
and found the'sum most accurately 
counted and piled (being silver) on 
astool behind him covered witha 
cloth. On my informing the old 
Senhor that I had been promised 
gold, he carried part of the silver to 
the press before mentioned ; on his 
opening which 1 was astonished at 
the quantity of bags that stood, ap- 
parently full of coin, besides loose 
articles of gold and silver separate 
and distinctly arranged. He opened 
one bag and completed my demand ; 
and I departed with an impression 
of wonder that a human being could 
spend his life in accumulating wealth 
without any view to apply it, and 
make his whole happiness consist ia 
such practices of accumulation.” 

It 
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It may be useful to one class of 
our readers, to repeat Mr. Lindley’s 
observation on the navigation of 
the coast of Brasil, namely, that 
from the reef of rocks, called the 
Monera, adjoining the bar of Boy- 
peba, to the point de Castellianos ; 
three leagues more to the southward 
is a fatal place to navigators, as co- 
vered rocks extend to a considerable 
distance from the point, *‘ and no 
vessels ought to near the coast here 
within half a degree, as all our 
charts are very defective to the 
south of Bahia.” He adds, that 
there are some valuable manuscript 
Portuguese charts, and that the best 
English one is a small one published 
by Laurie and Whittle, Fleet street. 

From the few sprinklings of na- 
tural history which this volume af- 
fords, we select the following. 

“6 ] was caught on the beach this 
day, in the severest fall of rain IL 
ever witnessed. While standing un- 
der a shed to avoid its violence, [all 
at once observed the air full ofa 
small flying insect, which the people 
near me called Asianants.* ‘This is 
the moment they use for multiplying 
their species, after which they drop ; 
when their transparent wings stick- 
ing to the moist earth, they make a 
violent effort and leave them. The 
insect then appears asa small mag- 
got, which immediately divides, and 
each part secking the porous earth 
soon disappears : the larger ones al- 
ways leave their wings; while some 
smaller, after separation, regain the 
air. On my arrival atthe fort, 1 
heard they had there also swarmed 
in myriads, as just observed. 

*¢ The large ant, already noticed, 
is also in a state of chrysalis at this 
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season. It is far increased in size 
during this change; and after con- 
tinuing some time in the air, returns 
to the earth, shedding its wings as 
those which I saw yesterday: while 
some, unable to effect that change, 
lie motionless, and soon expire A 
nest which [ passed of these insects 
was opened, with some hundreds of 
the winged ones (which I imagine 
females) taking flightfrom the mouth 
of it; while myriads of young ones 
continued uninterrupted at work,” 

A digression of Mr. Lindley’s 
upon the attempt made by the negro 
slaves, to establish their indepen. 
dency, is very interesting. — He 
thus in'roduces it in his journal :— 

‘¢ From the 29th of April to the 1st 
of May, the streets and squares of 
the city are thronged with groups of 
human beings, exposed for sale at 
the doors of the different merchants 
to whom they belong: five slave 
ships having arrived within the last 
three days. From the unusual 
quantity at this time imported, with 
the many already in the colony, one 
would conceive the public tranquil. 
lity to be somewhat endangered, on 
a recollection of the late events in 
St. Domingo. But it is far other. 
wise : for, indulged to licentiousness, 
not over-worked, and enjoying 
their native vegetable food, the ne. 
groes are cheerfuland content. True 
policy is the spring of this apparent 
humanity in the Portuguese colo. 
nists; but they had received a ter- 
rible lesson before adopting this line 
of conduct, which I shall digress so 
far as to relate. 

‘¢ About a century ago,+ at the 
conclusion of the contest with the 
Duteh, the slaves in the neighbour. 

3Y 4 hood 


+ See “ America Portugueza,” Livro gitavo, &e, 
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hood of Pernambucco (now inured 
to hardships and warfare, and in- 
flamed with the sentiments of liberty 
which the Hollanders had diffused 
around them) determined to seek, 
in the woods and plains of the back 
country, the freedom which they so 
ardently desired. Forty of them 
put this resolution into effect ; and, 
after purloining arms and what other 
weapons they could conveniently 
secrete, fled from their masters, and 
retired to achosen situation in about 
nine degrees south, near Porto do 
Calvo, and adjoining the rich cuiti- 
vated country of Alagoas and Per- 
nambucco. Here they were joined 
by considerable numbers of mulat- 
toes, and other negroes. Part of 
them founded a town ; while others 
dispersed to the most fertile spots 
around, and began the business of 
cultivation. 

‘* They soon, however, felt the 
want of the softer sex ; and motives 
of policy for the continuation of 
their independence, with natural de- 
sires, determined them to supply 
their want by force, from the sur- 
rounding plantations. Not the Sa- 
bine rape was more general or com- 
plete: through an extensive tract 
of country they took every female 
of colour ; and, not confining them- 
selves to this depredation (perhaps 
irritated by resistance,) they viola- 
ted the daughters and wives of the 
planters, carried away the most va- 
luable effects, and retired to their 
town of Palmares.* 

‘¢ The taste of plunder thus exci- 
ted, soon demanded still further 
gratification ; and during their se- 
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parate existence they constantly in- 
dulged it, and were in a short time 
too formidable to be resisted. Se. 
veral considerable Portuguese of ihe 
adjacent parts now Solicited their 
triendship, by private supplies of 
powder, ball, musquets, and Kuro- 
pean manufactures ; receiving in re- 
turn assurances of protection, and 
part of the gold, silver, and specie, 
which the negroes had taken from 
others. A short time consolidated 
them into a nation: they adopted a 
personal designation from the name 
of their town, the Palmarese ; and, 
finding the incessant con‘ysion 
which attends a bcdy of people 
without regulations, they formed a 
political constitution, beginning by 
choosing a prince, whom they sa- 
Juted with the name of Zombit+ (or 
Powerful:) this dignity was to last 
for life only: continuing elective, 
from among the most experienced, 
brave, and prudent, of the nation. 
They next selected magistrates, 
made laws, and instituted a militia, 
of all capable of bearing arms. Re. 
ligion was not forgotten: they 
adopted the christian ; but, says my 
author, most barbarously mutilated, 
and wanting the sacrament of the 
priesthood, their costume, and other 
ceremonies of the catholic charch— 
to the eternal perdition of their 
souls. 

‘¢ During this progressive im- 
provement the population was im- 
mense, and the cultivation of the in- 
terior kept’ an equal pace; but, 
fearing the final irruption of the 
Portuguese, they chose for each vil- 
lage a commanding situation, and 

rudely 


* So called from the number of cocoa-palms which the negroes had planted 


there. 


+ This name was to descend to their rulers iz perpetuum. 
and applies the name as he would that ef 


lowed calls the whole a rustic republic 
shief-magistrate, or first-consul. 
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rudely fortified it. Palmares was, 
by this time, near a league in cir- 
cumference ; and was surrounded 
with a double staccade of immense 
timbers, taken from the ponderous 
trunks of the largest trees in the 
surrounding woods; these they 


squared, and piled to a considerable. 


height, forming in parts a regular 
bulwark ; with (forentrances) three 
extensive ports of the same woot, 
having platforms over each. ‘These 
entrances were each guarded, in 
times of peace, by two hundred 
soldiers and a chief of approved 
valour. 

‘¢ Within the walls the dwellings 
were dispersed and irregular, a great 
portion of ground being reserved 
for cultivation. The inhabitants 
were supplied with water from a 
jake in which were fish, and rivu- 
lets spread in various directions. In 
the centre of the town was a singu- 
lar mount; one of its sides rising 
perpendicularly, and so high thatit 
commanded a view of the surround- 
ing country. The palace of the 
prince was extensive; the houses of 
some individuals were (in their style) 
magnificient ; and the whole popu- 
lation amounted to full twenty thou- 
sand souls. In short, the prospe- 
rity of the nation had risen to sucha 
pitch, they were so powerful, their 
depredations so extensive, and their 
vengeance (when excited) so des- 
tructive, as to alarm the country in 
general, and seem finally to threaten 
the existence of the European co- 
Jony. Government were seriously 
anxious, and bent their entire atten- 
tion, to reduce the Palmarese ; who 
at this time (A.D. 1696) had con- 
tinued sixty years unmolested, and 
saw their third generation. Ceatano 
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Mello, governor of Pernambucco, 
accordingly sent a plan for this pur- 
pose to don John de Lancastro, 
captain-general* and governor of 
Bahia ; who, for its execution, im- 
mediately dispatched a thousand 
troops te join the forces of Pernam- 
bucco. ‘The latter alone amounted 
to three thousand men; besides a 
body of Indians, armed domestics, 
aud volunteers: the whole thus 
forming an army of six thousand ; 
supplied with every necessary for 
offensive war, except artillery. 

‘¢ 'The Palmarese, on being inform- 
ed of the intended invasion, had col-« 
lected all their small resources, 
called in their militia and the inha- 
bitants of the villages, desolated the 
surrounding country, and thrown 
every hinderance to the march of 
the hostile troops, The Portuguese, 
however, soon arrived ; but, as they 
viewed the staccaded walls of the 
town, were struck with astonish- 
ment, not unmixed with dismay, at 

he appearance of the soldiers sta- 
tioned on the bulwarks, and the 
firm preparations which they bes 
held in every part for a vigorous 
resistance. 

*¢ While this was passing, and the 
army was yet unformed, the prince 
Zombi, with a strong detachment, 
made a rapid sally ; and brought on 
a partial engagement which ended 
with considerable loss to the inva- 
ders. 

‘¢ The place was now formally 
invested ; and various attempts were 
made tocut an entrance by heavy 
hatchets, but withont effect : while 
storming parties with scaling ladders 
were equally unsuccessful, meeting 
the most destructive fire from the 
besieged. Unfortunately, the Pal- 

marese 
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marese were deficient of powder: 
but this did not abate their constan- 
cy ; and they yet resisted with the 
remainder of their ammunition. At 
the same time also they threw darts, 
immense stones, and scalding water, 
during the different assaults ; thus 
killing and wounding such numbers, 
that the Portuguese began to slacken 
their ardour. Added to this, the 
want of necessarics and refresh- 
ments occasioned @ general murmur 
in the besieging army ; and they 
plainly saw that their expedition 
must prove abortive, without the as- 
sistance of fresh troops, artillery, 
and provisions. A courier was in- 
stantly dispatched to the gover- 
nor of Pernambucco, requesting 
these supplics ; which were with 
difficulty forwarded. In the mean 
time the Palmarese were in hopes, 
from the discontinuance of attacks, 
that the enemy were on the point of 
retiring: and this expectation alone 
kept up their spirits ; for not only 
their powder was entirely exhaust_ 
ed, but they began to feel all the hor- 
rors of famine,—increased from the 
numbers that had retired into the 
town. 

‘¢ They endured these evils with 
great resolution: the townsmen -in 
daily expectation of yet enjoying 
their liberty ; and their country 
friends, of returning to their villa- 
ges and their rural happiness. But 
these hopes were too delusive: for 
the detachment arrived with artille- 
ry, &c. for tne besiegers. From the 
eminence in the centre of the town, 
the Palmarese saw these supplies ap- 
proaching in each direction; and 
when they viewed the heavy guns and 
fresh troops, then, and then only, 
their spirits sunk, and they foresaw 
the fate to which they were doomed. 

‘¢ A general storm took place ; 
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and the resistance of the inhabitants 
was weak, from their feeling that it 
must be ineffectual. A port was 
forced, and the troops entered : the 
shock was violent but momentary, 
and the Palmarese gave way. Prince 
Zombi, with nearly the whole of his 
remaining comrades in arms, pre- 
determined not to outlive their tree- 
dom: they retired to the mount, 
and, self-devoted, precipitated them- 
selves down its steep rocky side, 
finding liberty in death, 

‘¢'The Portuguese were disap- 
pointed of their vengeance, but the 
object was attained : the trophies of 
conquest consisted in the wounded 
old men, women, and children ; 
with the gold, silver, &c. he ar. 
my retired to Pernambucco :. where 
the captives were sold ; excepta few 
men and the wounded warriors, 
who, when cured, were immediately 
transported to Bahia, Rio Janeiro, 
and other distant parts of the coast, 
forsale. By these means the victors 
succeeded in effectually dispersing 
them, to prevent any future junc- 
tion of men animated with senti- 
ments so hateful and dangerous to a 
despotic government.” 

No orders whatever respecting 
Mr. Lindley having arrived from 
Lisbon, and a year having been spent 
in this state of suspense and misery, 
he at length determined upon at- 
tempting his escape, which he hap- 
pily effected, together with his wife, 
and arrived in Oporto, where no 
news of him or his proceedings had 
yet arrived—his ineffectual efforts 
to procure redress, &c. we have al- 
ready adverted to. 

In the second division of the work 
under our consideration, there is 
much more valuable matter than in 
that we have already reviewed. Our 
limits will not allow us to dwell upon 

the 
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the natural wealth, productions and 
capabilities of those provinces of 
Brasil, which Mr. Lindley had the 
opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with,—Gold, silver, and the less va- 
luable minerals — diamonds and 
every variety of precious stones— 
the most precious balsams and 
drugs — dye siutfs — cotton, to- 
bacco, and sugar—with numberless 
ether sources of commerce and 
wealth abound in every direction.— 
A vast extent of coast, fine harbours, 
and bays, with the noblest rivers in 
the world (the whole abounding with 
fish) add to those advantages an in- 
estimable value ; whilst the finest 
climate and soil render these happy 
climes the most desirable portion 
of the globe for every earthly pur- 
pose: nor can we think (notwith- 
standing Mr. Lindley’s assertions) 
that the inhabitants are so totally 
unworthy of these blessings as he 
represents them —The following 
sketch of the commerce of the inha- 
bitants of Bahia, one of the smallest 
divisions of Brasil, shew them to be 
active, enterprising, and industri- 
ous. ¥ 

“‘ The revenues of government 
are partly derived from the high du- 
ties laid on every sort of merchan- 
dise, both at importation and expor- 
tation. ,T'he import duties amount 
to full thirty per cent.; and the ex- 
port ones are heavy, particularly as 
to the article of tobacco, which is in 
reality a royal monopoly. But the 
principal source of the government 
income is the produce of the diamond 
and gold mines, and Brasil wood, 
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which pass solely through its hands, 
and are astonishingly profitable; so 
carefully however is this subject se- 
cluded from enquiry, that it is im- 
possible to calculate the ‘extent of 
profit, or form a true estimate of the ~ 
value of this rich colony to the 
crown.* 

‘*¢ Bahia carries on a very consi- 
derable commerce, from its superior 
local advantages, rather than the in- 
dustry of the inhabitants. The chief 
trade is directly with Lisbon and 
Oporto, in which about fifty large 
vessels are employed, that perform 
their voyages with great dispatch. 
These vessels supply the colony with 
European and Indian manufactures, 
as well as wine, flour, bacalhao, but- 
ter, Dutch cheese, salt, and other 
commodities ; and receive in return 
cotton, sugar, aqua ardent,+ cof- 
fee, tobacco, lignum-vite, maho- 
gany, satin and tulip woods, a va- 
riety of gums, balsams, and medi- 
cinal roots; giving a considerable 
balance of profit in favour of Lis- 
bon. The Bahians have permission 
to import their own slaves, and to 
bring in the same vessels different 
African articles, such as wax and 
gold dust, which they obtain in ex 
change for coarse printed cottons, t 
aqua ardent, and tobacco. The 
price of a slave in Bahia is about 
thirty pounds sterling. 

*¢ The distant colonial or home 
trade of the Bahians is likewise con- 
siderable and extensive ; and that to 
the southern, Rio Grande in parti- 
cular, very lucrative, considering 
the indolent and desultory manner 

in 


* The many public taxes imposed with us are unknown to the inhabitants of 
Brasil; except that the church severely pillages its members, under various pretens 


ees, and in almost every shape. 


t+ A’spirituous distillation from cane juice and molasses, but different in flavour 


from rum, 
$ Chiefly of Lisbon manufacture. 
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in which it is conduéted. About 
forty vessels, of two hundred and 
fifty tons each, are engaged in it; 
which scarcely complete their voy- 
ages in two years, though the dis- 
tance is only twenty degrees to the 
southward. They take with them 
from Bahia a trifling quantity of 
rum, sugar, earthenware, and Enu- 
ropean goods (chiefly British and 
German), which they dispose of for 
the greatest part, the salt excepted, 
in a contraband traffic with the Spa- 
niards of Maldonado and Montevi- 
deo, for silver. During this traffic 
the crews are employed in loading 
with jerk beef and hides, prepared 
from the fine cattle that abound in 
the Savannahs adjoining Paraguay. 
After slaughtering these animals, 
they cut the flesh into thin pieces, 
about two feet in length, which they 
sult, and dry in the sun and smok- 
ing-houses ; and they cure the hides 
at the same time. 

“¢ The ships, as they arrive at Ba- 
hia, sell the beef on board by re- 
tail, at two vintins a pound. It is 
purchased principally by the lower 


class of inhabitants, and for the use . 


of slaves and shipping. By dispos- 
ing in this manner of a cargo, instead 
of landing it, a vessel is detained 
five months in port, and sometimes 
longer ; so that in the period which 
one voyage takes, reckoning the idle 
time lost at Rio Grande, three might 
be made. 

*¢ The trade carried on in the im- 
mediate confines of the bay, of which 
a great part is inland, is astonishing. 
There are full eight huadred launches 
and sumacks of different sizes, daily 
bringing their tribute of commerce 
to the capital : tobacco, cotton, and 
Various drugs, from Cachoiera ; the 
greatest assortment of common 
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earthenware from Jaguaripe ; ruri 
and whale-oil from [taporica; tims — 
ber from the province of the Ilheos ; 
farinha and salt fish from Porto Se- / 
guro ; cotton and maize from the ri- 
vers Real and San Francisco ; and 
sugar, fire-wood, and vegetables, 
from all quarters. A degree of 
wealth, unknown in Europe, is thus 
put in circulation, and would be 
considerably increased, if even the 
supine nation who at present enjoy 
the country were left to their free 
exertions ; but their trade is slavish- 
ly fettered by the severest regula. 
tions, Bahia, as well as Pernam- 
bucco, has a staple forcotton; and 
on the importation of this article, in 
the launches and sumacks, the 
whole is landed at a warehouse ap- 
pointed for the purpose, where it is 
weighed, sorted, and pressed ; its 
quality, first, second, or imferior, 
marked on the bales ; and then it is 
ready for exportation. In this ge- 
neral store it continues til! disposed 
of by the owner, at the prices com. 
monly fixed by the staplers. The 
aqua ardent is in the hands of an 
exclusive company, to whom every 
pipe that does not pass through its 
warehouses pays a duty increasing it 
to the price at which the company 
sells. Tobacco, Brasil-wood, bul- 
lion, and the precious minerals, as 
I have already mentioned, are dis- 
posed of by government alone. 
Foreigners are expressly forbidden 
every species of trade, and are not 
even allowed to ship colonial pro- 
duce in Pertuguese bottoms. In 
short, the prohibitions and mono. 
polies are so many, that commerce 
is contracted in its operations, in- 
dustry debilitated, znd smuggling 
encouraged : for men in all countries 
are too rcady to engage in what is 

forbidden, 
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forbidden, losing sight of the risk, 
in the delusive prospect of superior 
profits, 

‘¢ T took uncommon pains to pro- 
cure from the custom-house the re- 
turns of exportation and importa- 
tion, but was unsuccessful in my 
attempts. Indeed, I have reason to 
think they are not thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the amount them- 
selves ; and, had I obtained what I 
sought. little dependance could pro- 
bably have been placed on the ac- 
count, from the false invoices and 
other evasions that are continually 
practised.”’* 

Inaddition to this view, if we add 
* that the city of Bahia abounds with 
artificers, among whom are lapida- 
ries jewellers, gold and silver-smiths, 
excellent in their several occupa- 
tions,—also good shoemakers, tay- 
Jors, and tanners,””? we must surely 
dissent from Mr. Lindley in his ge- 
neral charge against the Brasilians, 
of incorrigible indolence and sloth. 

We shall conclude these extracts 
with a general view of the habits, 
manners and customs of the inhabi- 
tants, and upon the whole acknow- 
ledge that we have been much enter- 
tained and instructed by many of 
our authors views, although we 
much blame the spirit in which they 
are given, 

** The country in general is culti- 
vated even toa considerable distance 
inland, and is divided into very ex- 
tensive plantations, many having 
two or three hundred slaves, with 
horses in proportion, to work the 
ingenios ; except in those situated 
where water is introduced to set in 
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motion the sugar mills, in the machi- 
nery of which a considerable im- 
provement has lately taken place, 
through the assistance of a French 
emigrant. 

‘¢ The rich owners of these plan- 
tations have very handsome seats 
(with chapels adjoining), where 
they generally reside, except duriug 
the winter rains ; when they repair 
with their families to their houses in 
the city, and by this intercourse 
their manners and habits assimilate 
so much with those of the citizens as 
to form the same character. 

*- It is remarkable how indiffer- 
ently the province, and capital itself, 
are served with meat. Mutton, 
jamb, and veal, are nearly unknown, 
and never seen in the market. Beef, 
during flesh days, preserves the same 
unvarying round, It is extremely 
lean, tabby, and tasteless ; and so 
dirtily slaughtered, that its appear- 
ance alone would condemn the use 
of it, did not necessity and habit pa- 
liate this unpleasant inconvenience: 
This is owing solely to that want of 
stimulus and enterprise which dis- 
graces in so many instances the co- 
Jony, jvined to a confirmed avarice, 
that will never pay more than the 
usual price for the article in ques~ 
tion, and so encourage the fatten- 
ing of cattle ; which, inso warm 2 
climate, requires great care to ob- 
viate the immense perspiration, and 
waste of solids, that is experienced 
here through the animal creation. 

Bahia is miserably provided with 
accommodation for strangers. Am 
inn is unknown; and those who 
wish for a temporary residence on 

shore 


* A very considerable quantity of British goods were constantly smuggled by the 
Lisbon traders, which they used to ship at the mouth of the ‘Tagus: but this prac- 
tice has been nearly annibilated, in consequence of a late ordinance, inflicting a 
heavy fine to be paid by the captain, aud transportation to Angola for three years, 
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shore have no other alternative than 
taking the whole or part of a house, 
and furnishing it themselves : which, 
however, is easily done; a few chairs, 
trunks, and a table, being amply 
sufficient, and.in charaéter. ‘he 
eating-houses are distingushed by a 
tri-coloured flag over the door, but 
they are so inconceivably dirty, and 
the cooking is so horrible, that a 
St. Giles’s cellar is far preferable. 
Coffec-houses. abound in every 
strect, if you’can dignify by that 
name a dirty shop, where a few 
tabies and benches are ranged in 
front, witha kind of bar in the 
back-ground ; whence a filthy li- 
quid, called coffee, is distributed, 
which is rendered still more disgust- 
ing to the eye by being served in 
glasses. These piaces are every 
morning crowded with persons of 
different classes, the respeétable and 
the vulgar, who, for four vintins, 
procure a breakfast, consisting of a 
glass of coffea, and a ro}l spread 
with rancid Irish butter, the refuse 
of the Lisbon market. 

‘<The city and country are alike 
too much infested with beggars; a 
subject of real or affected distress 
presenting itself every moment. ‘The 
probable reason of this is, the want 
of public charities for the relicf of 
the poor, the aged, and the dis- 
tressed ; together with a weak po- 
lice, inattentive to the idleness and 
éricking practices of vagabonds, who 
are here impudent to an excess, and 
intrude themselves every-where. 
She monasteries and convents occa- 
sionally distribute donations both of 
money and provision, as do weal- 
thy individuals, on recovery from 
sickness and other occasions. I have 
witnessed several assemblages of 
these mendicants thus receiving be- 
nefactions, and the number scldom 
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fell short of five hundred miserable 
objects. 

‘¢ ‘The slaves of Brasil are chicfly 
from the Portuguese colonies of An« 
gola and Benguela ; a sturdy kind 
of negroes, docile to a degree, and 
very active, and lively, particularly 
the Benguelese ; but these good 
qualities are spoiled by the habit of 
familiarity and idleness which they 
contractafter their arrival. 

‘© An edict was passed by the late 
king of Portugal, that the slaves 
should only continue in bondage for 
the term of ten years, and should 
immediately on their arrival in Bra- 
sil be instructed in the Catholic faith, 
The first part of this law met with 
immediate opposition on the part of 
the planters, who ventured *to re« 
inonstrate and petition, but received 
no answer: they have nevertheless 
continued to evade it, which the 
government pretends not to see. 
The other injunction of the edictwas 
nearly unnecessary, as it had long 
been customary to baptize the slaves, 
and the custom is still universally 
continued. 

‘¢ This participation in the religion 
of the country, and the inconsistent 
familiarity to which the slaves are 
admitted, render them impudent 
and licentious to a degree: and the 
negro feels his consequence increas- 
ed by the great numbers that are 
emancipated through service, fa- 
vour, or purchase ; who are of 
course Seniors, and frequently as- 
sume the character, and act it with 
full as much propriety as their late 
possessors, 

‘¢ The male inhabitants generally 
dress as in Lisbon; following the 
English modes ; except when yisit- 
ing, or ona holiday, they have an 
excess of embroidery and spangles 
on their waistcoats, and lace to their 
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linen. _ The sword they have totally 
thrown aside (except in oltice), and 
cocked hats are going out of fashi- 
on. Shoe and knee buckles, of 
solid gold, and of their own manu- 
facture, are very common; and 
they are fondly attached to every 
species of finery. On their ret rn 
home these gala clothes are instantly 
taken off, and a gown or thin jacket 
adopted by some in their stead, 
while others content themselves rift 
remaining in their shirts and draw- 
ers. : 
_ © The.usual dress of the ladies is 
a single petticoat over a chemise. 
The latter is composed of the thin- 
est muslin, and is generally very 
much worked and ornamented : it is 
made so full at the busom, that, on 
the smallest movement, it drops 
over one or both shoulders, leaving 
the breast perfectly exposed: and, 
besides this, is so transparent, that 
the skin is every-where visible un- 
derneath. This violation of feminine 
delicacy appears the more disgust- 
ing, as the complexion of the Brasi- 
lians is in general very indiilerent, 
approaching to an obscure tawny 
colour. Stockings are scarcely 
ever used ; and, during the rainy 
season, which is to them cold, they 
shuffle about in a pair of slippers, 
and are accommodated with a thick 
blue and white cotton wrapper, or 
a woollen great. coat faced with 
shag, similar to the German cayoys. 
When attending mass, a deep black 
silk mantle, worn over the head, 
conceals the transparent costume 
beneath. They let the hair grow to 
a great length: it is twisted, fast. 
ened in a knot on the head, and, ale 
ways loaded witha profusion of po- 
matum and powder of tapioca. On 
some publie occasions, aud visits of 
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ceremony toeach other, a few Sadies 
of rank adopt the European dress. 

«* The singular custom of permit. 
ting the nail of the thumb, or fore- 
finger (sometimes both), to grow 
to a hideous length, and then pair- 
ing it to a sharp point, is, com- 
mon to both sexes. ‘This excre- 
scence, however, is not without its 
use, as it serves the men to divide 
the fibres from the tobacco leaf, and 
cut it into shape preparatory to the 
rolling it into segars, to the smok- 
ing of which they are greatly addict- 
Their viols and guitars are al- 
so thrummed with this nail, the 
flourishing display of which adds, in 
their conception, a beauty to the 
instrument. And lastly, these sa- 
cred nails aré considered as distin- 
guishing the wearers for an easy iu- 
dolence, which in this country is no 
trivial recommendation. 

‘¢ Vhe carriages of Bahia are 
merely a few cabrioles. ‘The ine- 
qualities of the city rendering this 
mode of conveyance inconvenient 5 
they are less common than at Rio 
Janeiro ; but chairs abound in pro- 
portion, and are to be procured in 
every street. ‘These chairs are not 
like ours, but are much higher, and 
open on the sides from top to bot- 
tom, so that a person on stepping in 
is at once seated. ‘They are carried 
on the shoulders of two stout ne- 
groes, by means of two fixed pieces 
of wood, projecting from the upper 
part of the chair both before and 
behind. ..On the top they are pro- 
fusely ornamented with carving and 
gilding, aud are hung with deep cur-. 
tains of silk or stuff, stampt with 
gold and silver leaf to a variety of 
patterns. 

‘¢ The richness of these chairs, 
and the gaudy livery of the bearers, 
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are articles in which the Brasilian 
geutry endeavour to excel; and 
sometimes they proceed in this point 
to the most ridiculous extreme. I 
once observed at Rio a chair com- 
pletely Joaded with cupids and other 
emblematic carving, and carried by 
two robust blacks, clothed in a light 
blue silk jacket, short pantaloons, 
and a petticoat over them (similar 
to that of a waterman,) the whole 
deeply vandyked withared pink. 
This flaming dress formed so strange 
a contrast with their delicate skins, 
for they were without either shoes 
er stockings, that it seemed alto- 
gether the completest burlesque on 
equipage that could possibly have 
been attempted. 

‘¢ It appears to foreigners a 
strange deprivation to which the fe- 
males of this country are subjected, 
who cannot pass the streets with- 
out being closely shut up ina chair, 
or secluded in a cabriole; yet such 
is the force of custom, that noneare 
seen openly except within doors. 

*¢ Bahia has a Portuguese comic 
theatre, under the management of 
an Italian. The house, with us, 
would be termed a barn, and its 
avenues are so dirty as to render the 
going to it very disagreeable. ‘The 
actors, drama, and scenery, are 
_ equally wretched ; the music is the 
best, and only tolerable, part of the 
performance. 

¢¢ The chief amusements of the 
citizens are thefeasts of the different 
saints, professions of nuns, sump- 
tuous funerals, the holy or passion- 
week, &c. which are all celebrated 
in rotation with grand ceremonies, a 
full concert, and frequent proces~ 
sions. Scarcely a day passes that 
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some one or other of these festivals 
does not occur; and thus is pre- 
sented a continued round of oppor- 
tunities for uniting devotion and 
pleasure, which is eagerly embraced, 
particularly by the ladies. On 
grand occasions of this kind, after 
coming from church, they visit each 
other, and have a more plentiful 
dinner than common under the term 
banquet ;* during and after which 
they drink unusual quantities of 
wine ; and, when elevated to an ex- 
traordinary pitch, the guitar or vio- 
lin is introduced, and singing com- 
mences: but the song soon gives 
way to the enticing negro dance. I 
use this term as best assimilating 
with the amusement in question, 
which is a mixture of the dances of 
Africa, and the fandangoes of Spain 
and Portugal. Itconsists of an in- 
dividual of each sex dancing to an 
insipid thrumming of the instrument, 
always to one measure, with 
scarcely any aetion of the legs, but 
with every licentious motion of the 
body, joining in contact during the 
dance in a manner strangely im- 
modest. The spectators, aiding the 
music with an extemporary chorus, 
and clapping of the hands, enjoy 
the scene with an undescribable zest. 
The orgies of the dancing girls in 
India never equalled the flagrancy 
of this diversion. It is not that 
minuets or country dances are not 
known, and practised by the higher 
circles; but this is the national 
dance, and all classes are happy 
when, throwing aside punctilio and 
reserve, and, I may add, decency, 
they can indulge in the interest and 
raptures it excites. ‘lhe effect of 
this scene on a stranger can hardly _ 

be 


* A few of the superior classes give elegant entertainments, lmwe family concerts, 


Balls, and card parties, 
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be conceived; and though, as an 
amusement, it may be intentionally 
harmless, it certainly breaks down 
the barriers of decency, and of 
course paves the way to depravity 
and vice, 

‘¢ These amusements, with par- 
ties into the country, and a few 
others of a trifling nature, added te 
the enervating idleness in which the 
Brasilians are plunged, constitute 
their whole happiness; a happiness 
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very incomplete and unsatisfactory, 
while subject to the effects of those 
balcful passions, avarice, revenge, 
and cruelty. Happily, however, the 
two latter have considerably declin. 
ed from Bahia to the southward ; as. 
sassination there is seldom known 
to take place, and never but on the 
greatest provocation: though still 
in use, the lurking knife is sheathed, 
and murders are scarcely more com- 
mon than with us.” 
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